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CORRECTION 


The following paragraph and footnote weic inad- 
vertently omitted at the end of the article, “New Stand- 
ards for Test Evaluation” by J. Ciuilford in the; 

Winter, 1946 , issue of Educational and PsYCHULOfa- 
CAL Measurement: 

As a complement to the presentation of factor loadings of 
tests, we need parallel information concerning the fartorial 
compositions of jobs. This is not the sole responsibility of the 
test maker. The accumulation of such information about jobs 
is a project in itself, and I propose it as one of major social 
importance. From the two sources of information, factor satu- 
rations in tests and factor saturations in jobs, validities of tests 
and of combinations of resits can be fairly closely predicted. 
These two sources of information carry us to the heart of the 
test-evaluation problem.® 

®Thi8 discussion has been confined to the practical use of tests in selcflinn, rlassj. 
fication, and guidance, The evaluation of tests for research purposes w still a differ- 
ent problem that cries for attention, Many an investiption iisinR tests as measurinR 
instruments is almost entirely worthless because complex, ambiRumis twls were 
used Unless tests measure single functions, full experimental control is not achieved. 
This applies to studies of comparisons of groups, functional deficit, ami of heredity 
and environment. 


PlllN'm IN the united states OB' AMEItlCA 
THE SCIENCE UREBS PRINTINQ COMl’ANlT 
LANCASTER, I'ENNBVLVANlA 



I'KOHNICAL ASPKCrS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
SCIKNCI- TALENT SEARCH 

HARCJLD A. ElXn-RTON 
Ohio State Univmity 

AND 

STF.UAR’F HENDERSON BRUT 
AffCaiiii-I‘!rick<ttm, Inc, 

I. Background 

The present article Is a statistical review of certain aspects 
of the selection procedures used in the Fourth Annual Science 
Talent Search^ This annual competition is conducted jointly 
by Science Chibs of America, administered by Science Service, 
and the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

The selection of students to be trained as scientists involves, 
first of all, a description of the kinds of persons to be selected. 
This description must then lie made operational in terms of 
the development of appropriate instruments and procedures 
so that the kinds of persons demanded by the description will 
be selected. 

In this connection, the selection procedures for the Fourth 
Annual Science Talent Search were as follows: 

Of about IS, (XX) entrants, complete entry materials — namely, 
Science Aptitude Examination, personal data, scholarship rec- 
ord, and scientific essay — were received from 2,746 high-school 
seniors (1,970 boys and 776 girls). This group of students, 
then, were considered to have completed the first hurdle. 

The second hurdle, the Science Aptitude Examination, was 
.similar to that of the previous year. Instead of two parts, 
however, it contained three; the first third was composed of 
scientific problems, with multipic-choicc answers; the second 
part consisted of a paragraph reading test on materials from 

1 Compare Edgerton, H. A. and Britt, S. H,, "The First Annual Science Talent 
Search,” American Scientist, X3CXI (1943), SS~68. 
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various fields of science; and the last third was made up of 
questions reflecting judgment and breadth of scientific reading. 
Scores on the examination constituted the second hurdle, which 
reduced the number of contestants from 2,746 to Of 

these, 787 were boys and 295 were girls, the proportion.^ being 
the same as the ratio of boys to girls with complete entrance 
materials. 

The third hurdle was based on the academic record of the 
individual; the high-school record “composite” score was the 
sum of the score for relative rank in the high-school class and 
units of high-school science taken, weighted 5 1 1 respectively. 
The 611 highest (440 boys and 171 girls) were deemed to have 
passed this hurdle. 

The fourth step was an evaluation of the recommendations 
made by high-school faculty members. Trained raters scored 
this information in terms of specific actual accomplishments; 
and on this basis the population was then reduced to 215 boys 
and 8S girls — containing the 40 trip winners and the 260 stu- 
' dents who were given Honorable Mention. 

The essays of these 300 were read separately and scored by 
three members of the staflF of Science Service, Each contestant 
had written an essay of about 1,000 words on the subject, “My 
Scientific Project,” telling what he or she was doing or planned 
to do in science in the way of experimentation or other research 
activity. 

At this point, on the basis of all the evidence thus far 
accumulated — the scores on the Science Aptitude Examim^ 
tions, high-school records, recommendations, and essays — the 
judges made the selection of the 40 trip winners (29 boys and 
11 girls) to the Science Talent Institute held in Washington, 
D. C. The names and geographical localities represented were 
completely unknown throughout, for this information had been 
blanked out so that identification was by serial number only, 
No questions concerning either race or religion appeared in any 
of the entry materials. 

The selections at Washington in March, 194S, of the West- 
Inghouse Science Scholarship winners were made by the present 
writers in cooperation with Dr. Harlow Shapley. The decisions 
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were based on the “over-all” previous evidence, plus informa- 
tion obtained from individual, standardized IS-minutc inter- 
views by each of the thiee judges. The interviews wcie de- 
signed to determine how well the contestant seemed fitted for a 
promising career in science, and were supplemented by data 
obtained in additional interviews by a p.sychiatrist and a psy- 
chiatric social worker. 

11. ReliabiLky of Examination 

The Science Aptitude Examination used in the Fourth 
Annual Science Talent Search furnished part of the evidence 
used to select hoy.s and girl.s who were above average in intel- 
ligence, and who seemed capable of learning the techniques 
and subject matter of sciences in colleges and universities. 
The examination was intended to discriminate among those 
having the greater potentialities as scientists. It was designed 
as an academic aptitude tciit, using science materials, concepts, 
idea.s, facts, and vocabulary, to estimate potentiality for learn- 
ing about science rather than current comprehemsion of scien- 
tific subject matter. 

There were three parts to the test. Part A contained fifty 
items arranged in four-answer multiple choice form. These 
items were taken from many fields of science and were deemed 
to reflect general breadth of interest in various areas of science, 
and ability to deal with scientific materials effectively. The 
estimated reliability coefficient for this part is .63 for boys and 
.61 for girls (Kuder-Richardson, Case IV),* Several sample 
items are reproduced below: 

8. The word sidereal is most likely to be used by 

( ) 1. an astronomer 

( ) 2. an electrical engineer 

( ) 3. an actuary 

( ) 4, a chemist 

9. Which of the following is not a primatef 

( ) 1. orangutan 

( ) 2, gibbon 

( ) 3. lemur 

( ) 4. lemming 

* Kuder, G. F. and Richardson, M. W., "The Theory of the Estimation of Test 
Reliability,” Psychometrika, 11 (1937), 
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11. A kilogram (1,000 grams) is equal to fwutuh, 

There are 15,432.356 grains in a kilogram. Hr>w many 
grams are there in an ounce? 


( ) 1 - 
( ) 2 . 
( ) 3. 

( ) 4 


1,000 16 
2.2046 ^ 15,432.356 
15,432..3.56 


(16) (2.20*16) 
15,432.356 
- 15546 -"“ 
(16) (2.2046) 
15.432 356 


25. A certain tree adds one ring each year. Its rings are 
4 inch thick on the average. In 1937 the tree, 3 feet 
above the ground, was 4 inches in diameter. What should 
one expect its diameter to be in 1946? 


( ) 1. 4i inches 

( ) 2. Si inches 
( ) 3. 54 inches 
( ) 4. 64 inches 

29. Which of the four words belongs least with the other 
three? 

( ) 1. quiescent 
( ) 2. dormant 
( ) 3. latent 
( ) 4. inert 

Part B was a paragraph reading test using paragraphs 
drawn from various areas of science; physics, bacteriology, logic, 
engineering, chemistry, genetics, physiology. Following each 
paragraph were several questions in four-answer multiple choice 
form which could be answered by inference or by reasoning 
from the information given in the paragraph. Here is an ex- 
ample: 


PARAGRAPH B: Disregarding the resistance of the medium 
through which it falls, a body falls 16 feet in the first second 
of its descent, during the second second, 16 ■) 32o48 feet; 
third second, 16-1-64 = 80 feet; fourth second, 16 f 96 « 112 
feet; fifth second, 16-1-128 = 144 feet; etc. The total distance 
fallen by a body at the end of the n'*' second is given in feet by 
multiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16, Thus, at 
the end of the first second it has fallen 16 feet; at the end of 
the second second, 2 x 2 x 16 - 64; at the end of the third sec- 
ond, 3 X 3 X 16 = 144 feet; at the end of the fifth, S x 5 x 16 = 400 
feet. 
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QUESTIONS FOR PARAGRAPH B 

56. If t time in .seconds, the formula expressing the distance 
a ball of iron will fall during the t"' second after it is re- 
lea.sed is 

( ) 1. 16 i32(t-l) 

( ) 2. 16 I 32c 
( ) 3. 16r32(t!.l) 

( ) 4. 16 I 32U 

58. How far will a body fall during the third half-second of its 
fall? 

( ) E E5 I -j 
( ) 2. (16)(l.S)'-‘-16 
( ) 3. 16xj 

( ) 4. 16 1 32 x| 

59. A bullet was .shot vertically to an altitude of 765 yards. 
Assuming that It re<iuires as long for its ascent as for its 
desetmt, about how long was the bullet in flight? 

( ) 1. lU seconds 

( ) 2. 13 seconds 
( ) 3. 22i seconds 
( ) 4. 26 seconds 

Part C involved a greater variety of response by the con- 
to.stants. It was used for experimental purposes only, and no 
score on Part C was actually used in the selection process. 
Thirty items were devoted to measuring skill in drawing infer- 
ences from data. Five w'cre concerned with such questions as 
“Why is the sun hot?” “Why does hot air rise?” etc. The next 
five questions asked the contestant to name five living scien- 
tists and to state in less than ten words the outstanding 
achievement of each one. The remaining ten questions were 
ones to which brief free an.swcrs could be given. 

As indicated above, the high-school records, recommenda- 
tions of high-school teachers, and ratings of a scientific essay, 
were used in the order named as successive hurdles in selecting 
the winners. 

For purposes of the present analysis of the statistical aspects 
of the selection procedures two groups were studied: 
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1. A random sample was drawn by including every tenth 
contestant who had completed all three of the forms required. 
As the packages of materials from each high school were opened 
each contestant was assigned a serial number and this serial 
number was placed on each of the forms for each contestant. 
Every serial number ending in 7 (the units digit) was chosen. 

2. The final 300 selected on the basis of the Science Apti~ 
Hde Examinations, high-school records, and the recommenda- 
tions were the second group selected for study. The 40 trip 
winners were selected from this group on the basis of their 
essays and the other accumulated information; and each of 
the remaining 260 were awarded an Honorable Mention. Each 
of the 300 who had a serial number with seven as the digit wa.s 
included in both samples. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of scores (Part A plus Part 
B) for boys and for girls, Based on these distrlbution.s the esti- 
mated reliabilities of the total score for Parts A and B together 
are .78 for boys, and .74 for girls. 

The reliability coefficient of the Aptitude Examination and 
of its parts was estimated by the Kuder-Richardson formula, 
Case IV. The resulting values are underestimates of the re- 
liabilities, since the test data do not closely fit the assumptloms 
made by the formula; namely, that the intercorrelations of the 
Items are equal, and that the items are of equal difficulty. 

These distributions show the type of skewness desired. The 
typical difference in scores for boys and girls — favoring the 
boys — is also illustrated.'® Table 2 shows the distribution of 
scores for Parts A, B, and C for boys and girls derived from 
the random sample. This, too, illustrates the higher scores of 
the boys as compared with the girls. 

It is assumed, from the skewness of the frequency distri- 
bution of scores and from a study of the difficulties of such 
items, that the reliability of the test is highest in the upper 
half of the score ranges. This is the region in which all of the 
discriminations based on the test scores are made. About the 
highest one-third of the test scores are assumed to have cleared 

® Edgerton, H. A. and Britt, S H., “Sex Dlfferenqes in the Science Talent Test,” 
Science, C (1944), 192-193. 
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the first hurdle. The remaining two-thirds did not survive this 
hurdle and arc not considered further as contestants. Test 
scores within this restricted range are again considered in 
selecting the 40 trip w’inners from the 300. The reliability of 
Part C as a whole probably is lower than Parts A and B, due 
to the subjectivity of .scoring of the items 131 to 150. 

For hoys the correlations of the .several parts were as fol- 
lows; A and B, 0.53; A and C, 0.48; and B and C, 0.60. For 
girls the correlations were 0,57, 0.70, and 0.51 respectively. In 
other words, there are fair correlations among Parts A, B, and 
C, but they are low enough to .suggest that to some extent each 
part of the Examination mca.siircd something different. 

III. Item Analysis 

A study of the items of Parts A and B of the Fourth Annual 
Science Aptitude Examination was made. Tabulations of the 
responses marked for each item were obtained for three group.s: 
those with high scorc.s, those with above average scores, and 
average to slightly below average scores. Since the Examina- 
tion was designed to discriminate within the above average 
groups, such groupings for the study of item discrimination 
give more useful information than the use of extremely high 
versus extremely low scaring papers. The three groups (.scored 
for Parts A and B) were: Group A — scores 54 and higher; 
Group B — scores 4S to S3; Group C — scores 35 to 44. (See 
Table 1). 

The proportion of boys marking each alternative to each 
item was obtained for each of the three groups, using the ran- 
dom sample of all contestants, An index of goodness of each 
item was produced by considering only the correct response. 
For the correct response to each item, the index for the item 
was obtained by taking ttvice the difference of the per cents in 
Groups A and B who answered the item correctly plus the 
difference of the per cents of Groups B and C who answered 
the item correctly. That is, Index of Goodness === 2 (A — B) 4- 
(B — ^ C). Such an index gives a premium to that item which 
discriminates at the higher-score levels, It also gives some 
advantage to those items which are rather difficult. 
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TABLE 1 

Distributions oj Total Scores on the Science Aptitude Dvamimlion 
{Pan A Phis Part B) for Boys and Girls 


Examination 

Boys 

Girls 

Score 

Ail 

Random 

All 

Random 

80-85 

2 

1 



75-79 

13 

2 



70-74 

21 

1 

1 

, » 

65-69 

55 

6 

4 

1 

60-64 

116 

8 

15 

2 

55-59 

200 

21 

33 

3 

50-54 

324 

26 

74 

7 

45-49 

364 

32 

• 127 

14 

40-44 

357 

34 

152 

8 

35-39 

267 

24 

159 

13 

30-34 

170 

19 

114 

14 

25-29 

51 

12 

63 

10 

20-24 

24 

1 

26 


15-19 

5 

1 

6 1 

2 

10-14 

1 


1 


5- 9 

t • ♦ 

, 

1 


Total 

1970 

188 

776 

74 


The distribution of the indexes for the 100 items of Parts 
A and B for boys is shown in Table 3. For purposes of study, 
the 100 items were divided into 3 groups: the 29 items with 

TABLE 2 


DifiribuUon of Scores of Boys and Girls for Each of the Parts of the Science 
Aptitude EsKanirination {Highest Possible Score in Each Part — SO) 


Score 

Boys 

Girls 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

45-47 

1 






42-44 

3 






39-41 

3 

2 


i 



36-38 

1 


1 2 




33-35 

17 

4 

8 

3 


i 

30-32 

23 

5 


5 

i 

3 

27-29 

38 

13 ' 

31 

6 

3 

2 

24-26 

30 

32 

38 

17 

10 

5 

21-23 

32 

23 

31 

15 

8 

19 

18-20 

28 

38 

22 

13 

15 

12 

15-17 

9 

30 

17 

10 

12 

9 

12-14 

3 

21 

8 

4 

13 

10 

9-11 


14 

7 


7 

8 

6- 8 


6 

5 


2 

5 

3- 5 





3 


Total . . . 

188 

188 

188 

74 

,74 

74 
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the highest indexes were classed as “Good,’* the 42 with medium 
indexes as “Average,** and the 29 lowest as “Poor.” 'Fhose 
with indexes labeled “Average” appear to be quite acceptable 
items. It must be recognized, of course, that the goodness of 
an item here refers to the extent to which the item makes the 
same kind of discrimination as does the examination as a whole, 
A check was made to see if some kinds of items appeared to he 

TABLE 3 

Dislribulitin o} Intjfxts of Gnodtirss of Hems for Boys 


Indexes 

Part A 

Part B 

Total 

85-9 

1 

1 

2 

8(Mr 

I 

1 

2 

75-9 



1 

70-4 

i 

2 

3 

05-9 

3 

1 

4 

60-4 

, , 


, 

S5-9 

2 

2 

4 

50-4 

3 

4 

7 

45-9 

3 

* 1 

7 

40-4 

1 

.3 

4 

35-9 

4 

2 

6 

30-4 

9 

S 

14 

25-9 

.5 

6 

11 

20-4 

4 

3 

7 

15-9 

3 

3 

6 

10-4 

4 

3 

7 

5-9 


2 

2 

0-4 

4 

2 

6 

- 1-- 5 


.1 

3 

- 6- - 10 

1 

1 

2 

-11- - IS 

1 


1 

-16- -20 

, . 

2 

2 

Total 

SO 

SO 

100 


better than others. Within any class of items, e.g., vocabu- 
lary, arithmetic, use of formulas, general information, mechani- 
cal comprehension, etc., both good and poor items appeared. 
Items which were too difficult or too easy were not good dis- 
criminators. However, had the critical ratio been used instead 
of the item index, the picture with reference to the more diffi- 
cult items apparently would have appeared slightly more 
optimijitic, since differences between proportions near ICX)% 
or 0% have smaller sampling errors than those differences based 
on proportions near 50%. 

It has been observed that there are differences in the mean 
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scores made by boys and girls on the Examination. Such dif- 
ferences could be due to the use of more items which were 
favorable to boys than to girls. To investigate this possibility, 
the item responses of a sample of girls of the B and C score 
range were tabulated in the same way as for the boys. If the 
difference of the percentages of girls and boys (B and C groups) 
answering the item correctly was greater than 10, the item was 
assumed to have a sex bias. This index is independent of the 
magnitude of the total score. In Part A, 22 of the 50 items 
showed a sex bias; in Part B, only 12 of the SO items showed 


TABLE 4 

[ntercorrelatioiu o{ Sdeclors 
{Boys, Random Sample) 



such a bias. The bias in Part B favors the girls (10 of the 12 
items having such bias), while in Part A it favors the boys 
(14 of the 22). This suggests that some of the sex bias may 
be a function of the kind of items included, But it is difficult 
to draw any systematic picture of sex difference for items so 
far as this test is concerned, except that the items involving 
pulleys and gears are a bit favorable to the boys. For practi- 
cally every item where a sex bias was found, a similar type of 
item was found with an opposite sex bias. 

IV. Intercorrelations of Selectors 
Table 4 shows the intercorrelations of the selectors in the 
random sample for boys, and Table S, for girls. The Science 
Altitude Examination score is the total for Parts A and B. 
The high-school record is the net relative standing in the high- 
school class, expressed in terms of the abscissa of the normal 
curve. The criterion, Honors, was valued 1 if the contestant 
won honors (winner or honorable mention), otherwise a 0. 
The selectors show relatively low intercorrelations, suggesting 
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TABLE 5 

Ittltrenruliilintii nf Stileelnn 
{Girls, Aflurfom Sample) 




N 

-64 



Sc. Apt. 

H.-S 

Recnminm- 

Honors 


Exam. 

Record 

daiion 

Science Aytitude Examination . . . 


.36 

' .36 

.50 

High-School Record 

.36 

* , 

.23 

.39 

Recommendation 

.36 

.23 

•• 

.37 


that they are fairly independent of each other. The correla- 
tions of the selectors with the criterion are not high. This is 
due in large part to the use of the successive hurdles method 
rather than a weighted aggregate of scores. 

The next question is, just what correlation each of the selec- 
tors bore to the selection of the 40 winners from the 300. The 
correlations of total Examination score (based on both Parts 
A and B), high-school relative standing, recommendation 
score, and aggregate essay rating with each other, and also 
with the selection, arc .shown in Tables 6 (boys) and 7 (girls), 
For purposCvS of the analysis, the 40 trip winners were scored 1, 
and the 260 honorable mentions 0, The intercorrelations of 
the selectors are about the same for both boys and girls, but 
distinctly lower than shown in Tables i and S for the random 
sample. This is due to the inclusion in the 300 of only those 
who had fairly high test scores, those who were in the top 6 per 
cent of the high-school class, and those who had high recom- 


TABLE 6 

Inlercorfelatioit o/ Seleclott for Boys 





Nre 

215 




[ Sc. Apt. 
Exam. 

1 

H.-S. 

Record 

Rccom- 
1 itienda- 
tion 
i Score 

1 

Etsay 

Racing 

Conceat 

1 Stand- 
ing 

Partial 

ReftM- 

8ion 

CoefB* 

cientt 

Science Aptiwde Exami- 
nation 

H 

.08 

.05 

H 

.44 j 

.40 

High-School Record ... 



.23 


.01 

.00 

Recommendation Score . 

■h 

.23 


.14 

.24 

.16 

Essay Rating 

.08 

.05 

.14 

•• 

.43 

.38 
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mendation scores. The partial regression coefficients, using 
contest standing as a criterion, shown in Tables 6 and 7, indi- 
cate that the essay rating and Examination score carried prac- 
tically all of the linear discrimination. This might well be 
expected, since most of the significant variance of the high- 
school relative standing and recommendation score was used 
in selecting the 300, leaving such a narrow range of talent, as 
reflected by these two indexes, that discrimination within the 
range is largely a matter of chance. The multiple correlation 
of the four selectors with contest standing is .61 for boys and 


TABLE 7 

hitercorrdalwn of Selectors for Girls 





N r 

: 85 




Sc, Apt, 
Exam 

H.-S. 

Record 

Recom- 

menda- 

tion 

Score 

Essay 

Rating 

Contest 

.Stand- 

ing 

■ 

Science Aptitude Exami- 
nation 


.12 


.30 

.52 

.43 

High-School Record . . , 

,i2 




.06 

MM 

Recommendation Score . 


.03 



.10 

H9 

Essay Rating 

mm 

.05 


■i 

.43 



.60 for girls. The size of these correlations suggests that factors 
other than those reflected by the linear relationships could have 
been operative. These include such concepts as patterning of 
the predictor scores, re-evaluation of recommendations, con- 
sideration of personal data not directly used in scoring the 
recommendation, and the like. 

V. Correlations of Essay Ratings 

Since the essay ratings were used in selecting the winners 
and were shown statistically to be of importance in this selec- 
tion, a more detailed review of these should be reported. Each 
of the 300 essays was rated independently by three raters. The 
essays were identified only by serial number; names and ad- 
dresses were coVered by masking tape. Each essay was graded 
Good, Fair, or Poor. An aggregate rating was obtained by 
giving the values 3, 2, and 0, respectively, to the categories and 
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summing the scores for the three raters for each essay. In any 
case when one rater assigned a Good and another a Poor to the 
same essay, the raters were asked to discuss their basis of rating 
and perhaps to revise their ratings so that no such extreme 
discrepancy remained. In two cases, however, the raters were 
unable to come to such an agreement. The number of such 
changes was sufficiently small that they tvould not have 
changed any of the inter-rater correlations more than 0.03. 

'Fables 8 and 9 show the intercorrclations of the final ratings 
of the three raters, and the correlation of their ratings with the 
total rating and with the final selection. 


TABLE 8 

Cnrrelali'‘iir n] J'.ssay Ralingt jf>r Doyf 


Rater A . , . . 
Rater B . . . , 
Rater C .... 
Total KatiiiR 
Selection . . . 


A’ -.ai.s 


Rater A 

Rater B 

Rater C! 

Total 

R.1(lt)K 

Selection 


.«) 

r.2 

83 


.m 


.U, 

85 

.40 

fi2 



,87 

,.37 

,«3 

.8S 

87 


.43 

.2fi 

.4(1 

.37 

.4J 

•• 


TABI.F, 9 


Cnrrflntmiir of Etjay jnr Girh 



Rater A 

Rater B 

y-85 

Rater C 

Total 

Rating 

Selection 

Rater A 


.55 

,54 

,82 

.32 

Rater B 

.5S 


.61 

.85 

.49 

Rarer C 

.54 

.61 


.85 

.32 

Total Rating 

.82 

.85 

.85 

, , 

.44 

Selection 

.32 

.49 

.32 

.■14 

•• 


VI. Additional Information from Interview 

Within the group selected as winners, a record was made 
of the order in which they were selected. This order was a 
function of the available information, essay ratings. Science 
Aptitude Examination scores, high-school records, and recom- 
mendations. 
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When the winners were interviewed a record was made of 
the rank order assigned on the basis of the interviews alone. 
Within this highly select group the rank difference coefficients of 
correlation for these two rankings were 0.12 for the 29 boys, 
and 0.3S for the 11 girls. This points sharply to the fact that 
within the very narrow range of scores of the winners the inter- 
view brings in new and independent information for use in the 
selection of scholarship winners. 

VII. Examination Scores Independent of Courses in 
Science and Mathematics 

It is possible that scores on the Science Aptitude Examina- 
tion are in part a function of the amounts of science and mathe- 
matics studied in high school. In constructing the Examina- 
tion, it was hoped that it could he made fairly independent of 
such influences, letting it reflect aptitude for college study, and 
in general the ability to understand, to think, and to reason in 
terms of the concepts and vocabulary of the sciences. 

Were the Examination scores independent of the number 
of courses taken in science and mathematics? 

Two null hypotheses were stated as the basis for answering 
the question: 

1, The amount of mathematics taken by winners in high 
school bears no significant relationship to the total scores 
on the test. 

2. The amount of science taken by winners in high school 
bears no significant relationship to the total scores on 
the test. 

1. To investigate the first null hypothesis, the test scores of 
the 300 who won honors were analyzed with respect to amounts 
of mathematics taken in high school. The amounts of mathe- 
matics taken by the 300, in the honors group are shown in Table 
10. The F ratio for boys (ratio of mean square of Examination 
scores for amounts of mathematics to the mean square for 
error) was found to be 2.73/2 25 = 1.21, with five degrees of 
freedom for the numerator and 209 for the denominator. (The 
1% value for F is 3.11.) For girls, the F ratio was 1.16/1.72 = 
0.67, with 4 degrees of freedom in the numerator and 80 in the 
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TABLE 10 

fioli-Unitt o! Malhemolki Taktn in //igA Srhoni by th» Honors Croup 


Half-Umt8 of Mathe- 
matics Taken 

Boy* 

Girls 

9 or more 

7 


g 

75 

is 

7 

51 

19 

6 

59 

36 

5 

15 

4 

4 or tc« 

s 

ll 

Total 

215 

85 


denominator. This .shows that the first null hypothesis was 
not proven untenable, and hence will be allowed to stand as 
true. It must be noted that the statistical method used cannot 
prove the hypothesis true. In view of the fact that the 
hypothesis was not shown to be untenable, it is assumed that 
it is valid. 

2. With respect to the second null hypothesis, the test 
scores were investigated relative to the number of different 
sciences taken in high school, Table II .shows the numbers 
of sciences taken in high school by the honors group. The F 
ratio for boys was 5.78/ L7 1 -“3.38 with 4 degrees of freedom 
for the numerator and 210 for the denominator. This ratio is 
only slightly less than the 1% value, 3.41. For the girls, the 
F ratio was 1.89/1.63 1.16 with 4 and 80 degrees of freedom 

for the numerator and denominator, respectively. The ratio 
for boys is near the borderline of significance. The ratio for 
the girls is non-significant. Hence, the second null hypothesis 
18 deemed to be e.ssentially true, not having been shown clearly 
to be untenable. 


TABLE II 

Number of Seimees Taken in Nigh School by the Honors Group 


Number of Science* 
Taken 

Boya 

GirU 

5 or more 

7 

2 

4 

8<5 

13 

3 

75 

36 

2 

39 

33 

1 

8 

4 

Total . 

215 1 

85 
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It is possible, of course, that an analysis of only the scores 
of the 300 who received honors restricted the range of the 
scores, so that significant variance was covered up. Accord- 
ingly, a similar analysis was made from the random sample of 
the contestants; the sample was drawn from winners, honorable 
mentions, and non-winners. The analysis was made for Parts 
A and B separately. Table 12 shows the F ratios for the sev- 

TABLE 12 

F Ratios for Science Aptitude Examination Scores hr Soys and for Cirls 
for Amounts of Mathematics and Amounts of Science 
Taken in High School 

PartB 

Boys 

2..19 
2.9'l 

2.77 
3.45 

eral comparisons. For different amounts of mathematics and 
for different amounts of science taken in high school there were 
no significant differences in Examination scores. This demon- 
strates that the test scores are fairly independent of the amounts 
of training in both mathematics and science for the contest 
group. It is still possible that if the test were given to a ran- 
dom sample of high-school pupils, not just those interested in 
science and entering the Science Talent Search, the effects of 
amounts of mathematics and science taken might be reflected 
in the variance of the test scores. 

Vin. Inference Questions and Knowledge of Students 

Part C of the Fourth Science Aptitude Examination was 
designed primarily to investigate the possibilities of using other 
examination approaches to the selection of science talent. As 
already indicated, Part C may be thought of as made up of 
three kinds of questions; questions 101-130, designed to meas- 
ure skill in identifying inferences made from paragraph mate- 




* Less than unity. 
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rials; brief answer questions; questions such as those asking 
for the names of five living scientists and their outstanding 
achievements. 

The inference questions were in man}' ways similar to the 
questions in Part B of the examination. The questions, par- 
ticularly in Part B, force the contestant to draw inferences, hut 
without being so labelled. 

The .scores on the subjective qucstion.s are probably some- 
what unreliable .since they depended largely on the judgment 
of the scorer. They did furni.sh information and suggestions 
which were useful in the construction of tc.st materials for the 
Fifth Examination. Also, the cost of .scoring such kinds of 
questions, both in term.s of time and money, makes their use 
inadvisable, unless the number of ways of stating the correct 
answer can he reduced so that only a moment is required to 
judge their correctness, and .so that that judgment can be 
made reliably by an accurate clerk. 

The questions asking for the names and nut.standing achieve- 
ments of five living scientists yielded very interesting results. 
Listing in Avierican Men nj Science wa.s used as a scoring guide 
for American scientists, For non-American scienti.sts, those 
named were sufficiently outstanding that their identity and 
chief contributions could he readily verified by reference to 
recent science news or by checking with men in the particular 
subject-matter field. ^ 

In the random sample, 189 different names were mentioned, 
a total of 371 correct mentIon.s and 224 incorrect mentions (i.e., 
not a scientist, not living, or incorrect identification of work). 
Einstein was mentioned correctly by 129 and incorrectly by 4. 
The second in number of mentions was Millikan with 29 correct 
and 1 incorrect. The most amusing identifications were Eve 
Curie — “developed radar,” and Irving Langmuir~-‘'improving 
the election.” The numljcr of names of .scientists, now dead, 
was surprising. Of the 189 names mentioned, 20 were of per- 
sons not now living. These included such names as Lister, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Burbank, Diesel, Carver, Edison, and 
Charles M. Hall 
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IX. Choices of Colleges and Technkd Srhmds 

Tlie 2 IS boys and 8S girls who won honors were widely dis- 
tributed in their choice of colleges and tecbnka! schools. Of 
the 215 boys, 39 wanted to attend the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; 11 each, Harvard and Columbia; 7 each, the 
University of California, the University of Illinois, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 6 each, the University of Chicago and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Sixty-nine other schools 
were mentioned, and 11 contestants mentioned no school. 

Eighty-nine wished to study engineering. 35 physics, 33 
chemistry, and 20 medicine. Such fields as biology, dentistry, 
bacteriology, mathematics, biochemistry, meteorology, and 
archaeology were mentioned. 

Of the 85 girls, 7 wanted to attend the University of Michi- 
gan. Pour each were interested in Cornell, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Wisconsin. Forty-four 
other schools were mentioned, and five conte.stants mentioned 
no school. 

Fourteen girls wanted to study medicine, 12 chemistry, and 
5 each physics and nursing. Other fields included medical tech- 
nology, metallurgy, meteorology, medical research, food tech- 
nology, aeronautics, genetics, etc. Only 2 were undecided as 
to field of study. 

X. Summary 

A study of several aspects of the selection procedures used 
in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search was based on evi- 
dence obtained from two samples: a random 10 per cent sample 
of all contestants who submitted complete credentials, and the 
300 who won honors in the Search. 

The estimated reliability of the Science Aptitude Examina- 
tion, as a minimum, was 0.78 for boys and 0.74 for girls, and 
probably higher within the upper score levels where better dis- 
crimination is desired. The intercorrelations among the three 
parts of the Examination were moderate, averaging 0.58, No 
particular kind of item was superior to another as far as re- 
flected by the item indexes used. 

The mean score for boys was higher than for girls. This is 
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consistent with the findings of the three previous searches. In 
searching for kinds of items which would account for such dif- 
ferences, only those involving gears or pulleys showed any con- 
sistent bias. 

Investigating, a posteriori, the relationship.s between the 
selectors and the criterion, winning honors or not winning hon- 
ors, the correlations were fairly low, ranging from 0.28 to O.SO. 
This is to be expected since a successive hurdles procedure 
rather than an aggregate score technique was used. 

In the a posteriori view of the selection of the winners from 
the 300, the Aptitude Examination and the Essay ratings car- 
ried the linear discrimination. 

The reliability of essay ratings, based on average intcrcor- 
rclations of three Essay raters is quite satisfactory. The aver- 
age intercorrelations were 0.63 for boys’ essays and 0,7S for 
girls’ essays. 

In building the Examination, the intent was to make It an 
academic aptitude test using science materials as a vehicle, 
rather than to make it a science knowledge examination. It 
was shown that the Examination scores arc independent of the 
different amounts of mathematics taken by the contestants, 
and also that the scores arc independent of the number of 
sciences studied in high school by the contestant. 

Over half of the boys who won honors wanted to study 
engineering, chemistry, or physics. Twenty were looking to- 
ward medicine. The girls* choices of fields were not so con- 
centrated in the physical sciences as were those for the boys; 
the field of medicine was the choice of 14 (16 per cent), while 
chemistry was the field chosen by 12 (14 per cent). 
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The purpose of this paper is to describe the construction 
and use of three reasonably valid and reliable instruments 
developed as a means of measuring students’ and teachers’ 
ability to apply the facts and principles of human development. 

Traditionally student progress is appraised by testing for 
the acquisition of facts and principles in the discipline being 
studied. The test may be objective or subjective. It may be 
purely memoriter or it may give opportunity for the student 
to recognize the truth or falsity of generalizations or to draw 
inferences. But essentially, such a test is not dynamic in that 
it presents isolated in.stances. It i.s artificial in that there is 
seldom any attempt to even simulate a life situation. It tends 
to test knowledge or recognition of facts and principles. Thus 
there is the implied assumption that ability to retain and repeat 
facts and principles is evidence that students can use them 
effectively. 

Unfortunately, there is evidence to support the belief that 
the knowledge of facts and principles does not assure the ability 
to apply those facts and principles to a life situation. Horrocks 
(S) found that knowledge of facts and principles about ado- 
lescent behavior arc positively but not highly related to the 
ability to make a diagnosis or to identify appropriate remedial 
procedures. This would also appear to be tme in other areas. 
The situation is well summed up by Eurich and Cain (3) “tests 
of knowledge are not valid measures of teaching ability, nor 
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are tests of judgment in art adequate measures of ahtlity to 
paint a picture.” This is not> however, to .say that knowledge 
of facts and principles is unimportant. Students cannot think 
in a vacuum. 

In teaching the psychology of behavior, particularly in its 
applied aspects, it is essential that a specific eflFort he made to 
insure that students be able to apply the knowledge they have 
when they are faced with situations for which their training is 
ostensibly preparing them. It is well to be able to list the 
symptoms of deafness, a conflict situation, or .a given educa- 
tional deficiency. But it is also important to recognize such 
symptoms in another person with whom one comes in cvcry-day 
or professional contact. It is desirable to be intellectually 
aware of the inter- relatedness of the home, the .school, and the 
community in a child’s welfare. But the ultimate and essential 
goal is to make a correct diagnosis and to help improve .the 
environment for an adolescent with whose welfare one is con- 
cerned. 

The three case study tests subsequently described arc the 
results of a serious effort to improve appraisal of progress to- 
ward these important goals. 


Preliminary Steps 

The construction of an instrument which would measure 
ability to use knowledge or facts about human development is 
not without its difficulties. The major difficulty which presents 
itself is one of practical expediency. Ability to use or to apply 
such knowledge might be measured by placing an individual in 
a counseling situation where he would have to work and apply 
his knowledge under the observation of the examiner. There 
are several difficulties, however. First is the difficulty of finding 
a series of diverse situations which would allow the individual 
to demonstrate in practice the usefulness of various phases of 
his knowledge. Second, if any experimental use is to be given 
to the test, is the difficulty of setting up situations similar 
enough so that comparable measures may be obtained for large 
numbes of subjeC. Third b the dllReulty of time and avail- 
able facilities if the test is to have practical use. 
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The possibility of having students make case studies was 
considered, but was discarded since the construction and evalu- 
ation of student-made case studies, although useful for certain 
purposes, would have most of the disadvantages listed under 
the discussion of personal observation. 

For purposes of comparability, ease of use, and practica- 
bility, paper-pencil tests of ability to apply facts and principles 
of human development were, therefore, constructed. This 
meant that data had to be presented and the student given an 
opportunity to make diagnoses and indicate a remedial pro- 
cedure on the basis of those data. In order that the test would 
approximate a life situation, it was necessary to see that the 
facts were inter-related and presented in such a manner that 
they would be seen as clearly plausible and in the same perspec- 
tive as a life situation. An artificially constructed case study 
with a pre-determined coverage made by the examiner and con- 
taining questions of remedial and diagnostic import seemed the 
most likely possibility. 7'he scoring could be made objective 
and the coverage could be made to parallel the content usually 
included in courses and texts on adolescent development and 
behavior. 

Measurement by the use of a case study test is not by any 
means a new idea. Home-made tests containing problems with 
alternative courses of action or diagnosis, and in some cases 
complete or partial case studies, were used in a limited way by 
college instructors who wished to improve their evaluation of 
students’ learning. But, for the most part, the use of such case 
studies was based upon empirical grounds, and little, if any, 
research was done to assay their effectiveness or validity, A 
main criticism has been that students were asked to draw con- 
clusions from too few or superficial data. 

Bailer (1) of the University of Nebraska, while a fellow with 
the Evaluation Service of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, pioneered in the publication of an authentic case study 
test (1) in three parts with both diagnostic and remedial ques- 
tions after each part. The Case of Mickey Mv-rfhy was a defi- 
nite and encouraging step forward in classroom evaluation. 
Bailer has not, however, as yet published reports of any experi- 
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mental use of Mickey Murphy although he does cite some 
tentative norms. 

Description of the Cases 

A case study, to be useful as a measure of ahilitj to apply 
the facts of adolescent development, must he comprehensive in 
scope and in content. P'or example, if the ca.se study vvere to 
deal primarily with emotional problems, success irr reacting to 
it would indicate functional understanding of only one special- 
ized aspect. One might reasonably ask whether the individual 
would show similar success in analyzing other basic problems. 
Consequently, to insure comprehensiveness, an analysis was 
made of selected course outlines and prominent textbooks in 
adolescent psychology, and mental hygiene for teachers. An 
analysis was made of the subject matter and the point of view 
expressed in common and the total relative amount of space 
given to each topic was noted. There appeared to he three 
major aspects of adolescent behavior and devtdnpment: the 
physiological, psychological or emotional, and social. The three 
aspects are, of course, inter-related. In deciding on the cover- 
age for each test each of the three aspects was taken as a major 
heading, and two questions were asked under each "What are 
the facts?” and "What are the problems?" 

Further analysis of the material appearing under the three 
foregoing headings led to the compilation of point.s of reference 
with which to view adolescent growth and development, and 
they in turn were used as the criteria of coverage for the three 
tests to be constructed. Thus, the case study tests involve most 
of the principles and problems commonly presented in courses 
in adolescent psychology. At the same time, each case had to 
be plausible and realistic in order to provide a valid test .situ- 
ation. In writing such cases, a major problem is that of sharp- 
ening the implications of growth without making them stand 
out unduly. 

To meet the requirements of coverage and plausibility the 
iollowmg three cases were constructed: the cases of Barry 
Black, Covme Casey, and Sam Smith, The major problem of 
Barry Black Was social-emotional. While there were other pre- 
cipitating conditions, the crux in the case centered in conflict, 
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frustration, and insecurity in social situations. The major 
problems of Connie Casey were caused mainly by physical and 
economic factors. The major problems of Sam Smith centered 
in intellectual-academic factors, but included a perifora of con- 
comitants. 

In addition to the main problems there were subordinate 
factors of age, intelligence, and school and home status. Barry 
Black, fifteen years old and in junior high school, was of normal 
intelligence; Connie Casey, eighteen years old and in senior high 
school, was of superior intelligence; Sam Smith, twelve years 
old and in elementary school, was of dull-normal Intelligence. 
Barry’s socio-economic status was average, Connie’s below, and 
Sam’s above average. 

The first step in constructing the case studies was that of 
blocking out major .subject-matter headings and problems to be 
included in each. I'hc coverage outline of the criterion test was 
used as a guide. Excerpts having to do with the subject matter 
to be included in the cases were taken from over two hundred 
actual case studies. 

When ncccs.sary, additions and amplifications were made to 
point up the case.s. In order to avoid artificiality the cases were 
reviewed by a selected group of educational and clinical psy- 
chologists. The result was a comprehensive picture of the facts 
and problems of adolescent development from a wide selection 
of actual cases. 

In dealing with an individual in a life situation, the psy- 
chologist or teacher is often compelled to make a diagnosis or 
to institute remedial procedures on the basis of a small amount 
of information. Later, changes may have to be made in the 
original diagnosis and remediation as new information becomes 
available. It was believed advantageous for the appearance of 
the actual situation and for future research to present each case 
in three sections. The student was asked to read and react to 
Section I before reading Section II, and to read and react to 
Section 11 before reading Section III. This would serve as an 
index of the effect of added information upon ability to make 
a diagnosis and to institute remedial procedures. 

Three major sources of information were used in each case — 
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home, school, and community. They were prevented in a {liffer* 
ent order in each of the three cases. 

The next step was that of writing questtnnv which would 
give the student an opportunity to display his undrrvtaruh'ng 
of adolescent development. Each section of each cave study 
was followed by a group of questions having to do with diagntwis 
and a separate group of questions having to do with remedi- 
ation. In analyzing the responses this would make povvjble a 
breakdown into three aspects; peidormartcc on the rase study 
as a whole, ability to make a diagnosis, and ability to choose 
remedial procedures. 

The diagnostic questions were set up in .such a manner that 
the student would be given an opportunity to fCMcC to a hy- 
pothesis on the data given. He would also hr given an oppor- 
tunity to show his realization of the need for furtlie.r informa- 
tion. The remedial questions would give the student an 
opportunity to make wise use of data in coming to decisions. 

For objectivity, ease of scoring, and comparability of forms, 
objective type questions were used. However, with tihjectivc 
type questions, particularly those requiring a right-wrong 
answer, there is danger of superficiality. In life, in dealing with 
human beings, answers are seldom wholly right or wholly 
wrong— they are usually more or less right or vvnmg. The 
multivariate type answer seemed the best solution to the prfib- 
lem. Therefore, the student was given an opportunity to check 
True, Possibly True, No Evidence, Possibly False, and Fdse on 
the diagnosis questions. A typical question is; “Connie is more 
than usually self-conscious and sensitive for a girl her age.*' 

For the remedial section the student was given an oppor- 
to check Strongly Agree, Agree with Reservations, 
erded. Disagree with Reservations, and Strongly Disagree for 

S"" Adpisatflf, Advisa- 

ble, Undecided, Inadvisable, and Very hadvisabie. A typical 
question in the remedial section is, “His remaining a Y.M.C.A. 
member should depend on attendance at non-gym activities.” 

Items were written which would be best calculated to bring 
out the various aspects of the three case studies so that the 
scheme of the original coverage would be preserved. 'Hie ques- 
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tions as written were presented to psychologists and selected 
graduate students for their reactions. Changes were rnade in 
accordance with their suggestions. 

The cases and questions were mimeographed and adminis- 
tered to the writers’ classes in adolescent development. Changes 
were made as a result of this cla.ss experience and the cases were 
re-mimeographed to incorporate improvements. These changes 
had mainly to do with the elimination of ambiguities, questions 
that were susceptible to misunderstanding, etc. The cases as 
finally mimeographed carried approximately a thirty-five per 
cent overload of questions so that later revisions might elimi- 
nate weaker questions without unduly interfering with the total 
picture of the tests. In their present printed form, the overload 
has been eliminated and the average student is enabled to react 
to each one in a little less than one hour. The case of Connie 
Casey has about 3()(X) words in the case data and from 25 to 30 
diagnosis questions after each part, and from 12 to 20 remedial 
questions after each part. 

Scoring and Keying the Cases 

For keying, the case studies were sent to a selected group of 
experts who were to read and react to them by marking the 
diagnostic and remedial questions in the same manner in which 
students were to answer them. A key was then made in accord- 
ance with the composite expert opinion. Each case study was 
sent to twelve experts. Eight answered Barry Black and ten 
each answered Connie Casey and Sam Smith. 

An examination of the answer sheets turned in by the ex- 
perts indicated some disagreement among them as to the correct 
answer. On the whole, however, agreement was fairly general, 
and the differences that did exist tended to be in degree rather 
than in outright conflict. It was interesting to note that experts 
whose training had been along "practical” remedial lines tended 
to agree among themselves, and psychologists whose training 
had followed along more theoretical lines tended to agree among 
themselves. On only about ten per cent of the questions was 
there really wide disagreement. The majority of such questions 
were later discarded in the process of refining the tests. There 
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were, however, few questions upon which thr experts were in 
unanimous agreement, though a trend toward agrrement or 
disagreement was' to be noted. This situation was not unex- 
pected. In a life situation, as was indicated earlier, there tend 
to be very few completely right or completely svrong answers. 
A great deal would depend upon the interpretation of various 
factors presented. It is a recognized fact that we tend to in- 
terpret in terms of our interests. For example, in the case, of 
Connie Casey there are two different pos.sibilities. First is the 


possibility that Connie is primarily a case of physical difficulty 
with accompanying lack of vitality. Second, is the possibility 
that Connie is primarily an emotional problem with sindo-eco- 
nomic complications. Whichever major interpretation is ac- 
cepted (both are in the picture) that interpretation will ctilor 
both diagnosis and remedial procedure. It is interesting to 
note that public health nurses, on the whole, tended to interpret 
Connie as a case of physical difficulty; teachers tended to inter- 
pret her case along socio-economic lines; and the experts tended 
to stress the ernotional instability aspect. In setting up a key, 
it was decided in all fairness that no expert wnvdd be discarded 
if he deviated consistently from the others. 

It was also decided to set up a scoring .system tltat would 
take into consideration expert agreement and disagreement. 
The assumption was that where one expert was in definite dis- 
agreement with the others there existed in the case evidence for 
that particular response. 


There was also the aspect of class discussion. It was hoped 
that the case study instruments would have real instructional 
value in class. Insofar as that is true, it would be advantageous 
to have a scoring system which would allow the student to 
actually see himself in relation to the various experts. This 

would mean that the scoring system would, of necessity, he 
complex. 


Balanced against the advantages of complex scoring was the 
disadvantage of an elaborate and time-consuming scoring sys- 
tem and the fact that tests of validity have in general failed to 

s ow any considerable benefit from differential weighting of 
items. 
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However, there is the possibility of a flaunt scoring key and' 
the precedent of personality tests which^l^e usually utilized,.' 
a weighting system of one kind or anothCTk'''Th^ 

Personality Inventory (2) and the Strong Voc'dtimtttTnterext 
Blank (7) arc cases in point. As Guilford (4) points out, 
"There are instances in vvhich weighted scoring has materially 
improved reliability over that attainable with unweighted 
scoring." 

Despite its disadvantages, the complex system was retained 
in view of its superior possibilities for class discussion and the 
po.ssibihty that it might give a more sensitive appraisal of the 
quality of the responses to test items. In the system finally 
selected, scoring was based on deviations determined by the 
magnitude of expert agreement or lack thereof. Two things 
were con.sidercd in arriving at a score value for each item — a 
modal deviation value and an expert .selection value. 

It may be recalled that each item is reacted to by checking 
one of five categories. In scoring the tests the following pro- 
cedure was adopted. A distribution of the experts’ marks on 
each item was made. Instead of using these actual numerical 
figures, the numbers of expert.s were grouped as follows. If 1 or 
2 experts were in the same category a value of 1 was given to 
the category. If 3 or 4 experts were in the same category the 
category value became 2. If 6, or 7 experts were in the same 
category, the category value became 3. If 8, 9, or 10 experts 
were in the .same category, the category value became 4. The 
modal category (in which the largest number of experts ap- 
peared ) was selected, and a value of 0 was assigned to the mode 
and a deviation score (- 1, -2, -3, -4) was assigned to every 
other category, according to its deviation from the mode. This 
was done in order to give partial credit to those answers which 
came closest to expert opinion, and to penalize those responses 
which deviated most from expert opinion. The modal category 
was assigned to a value of 0, and the deviations on either side 
values of - 1, - 2, etc., depending on how far they deviated from 
the mode. In the case of a bimodal distribution, each mode 
was assigned a value of 0 and the category on either side a value 
of -1, etc. The two score values (the one arrived at for the 

llSft 
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number of experts marking it, and the deviation value from the 
modal category) were then added algebraically. Thus, the 
final score value for each of the five possible rcsportscis to the 
item was derived. 


Rdiability of the Case Bivdy Tnti 

The reliability of the three case study tests was initially 
increased by an internal consistency analysis and the discarding 
of items tending to lower reliability. Items that did not di«" 
criminate between those persons receiving high and those per- 
sons receiving low scores on each test and on the two parts of 
each test were discarded. 

Each of the three tests was then administered to a popula- 
tion of 100 university juniors and seniors. The tests were scored 
and product moment coefficients of correlation were secured 


TABLE 1 


Stlil-Half ReliabilUks of Cotim* Cmy, S4m Smth, gnJ JButrf ItUik 


Black 

Smith 

Casey 


Whole DiaRiwat* 

.79 1. 038 .ESt.ntt 

.73 ±.046 .72±.(H7 

.77 ±.041 ,7UW> 


Remf4al 

M ft 059 
.55 1 07 
M ft m 


between the odd and even items for both the remedial and 
diagnostic sections of each test, and also for each of the three 
tests as a whole. The coefficients of correlation were corrected 
for length by the Spearman-Brown formula. 'Fhe split-half 
reliabilities of the three case studies are given in Table L 
The reliability coefficients of the three case tests are low in 
comparison with standardized tests of simpler function, but 
when compared with other tests dealing with complex human 
behavior, they are reasonably satisfactory. 


Validity of the Case Study Tests 

The validity of the three case studies as measures of ability 
to apply facts and principles appeared to be established by their 
constructmn, coverage, expert scoring, item consistency, relia- 
bility, and utility. 

Earlier m the discussion it was explained that the case 
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studies were constructed to cover the major problems and facts 
commonly presented in texts, courses, and discussions on ado- 
lescent development. This was done by making a careful 
analysis of such courses, and synthesizing, in outline form, their 
major areas of coverage and emphasis. The three case studies 
were then carefully constructed to parallel the outline, so that 
when completed they would contain in inter-related form, the 
coverage of the outline. This procedure contributed to “opera- 
tional” (6) and “construction” validity, By building the tests 
to contain intrinsically accepted information and problems and 
to provide the student an opportunity to apply the content to 
remedial and diagnostic questions, operational validity was 
promoted, 

That the answers given would be considered properly, a 
scoring system based on expert opinion was used which would 
tend to assure professionally “acceptable” interpretations. 

The attempts at insuring item consistency have already been 
described under the section on reliability where it was explained 
that items that failed to discriminate between the more and less 
successful persons on the entire test and on the part tests, were 
eliminated. Hence, each item tends to be positively related to 
the over-all objectives of the test. 

In general, the tests presented a realistic picture of an indi- 
vidual existing In a complex environment. The individual is 
confronted with precisely the same problems that an individual 
might meet in actual life, with all of the accompanying compli- 
cations and ramifications, together with the impact of other 
personalities who in turn have their problems. The student is 
given an opportunity, as he would have in real life in a profes- 
sional capacity, to interpret or diagnose the situation and then 
to recognize the goodness or badness of a wide range of remedi- 
ation. The cases were carefully constructed to give a wide 
range of problems. The student is thus given an opportunity 
to apply what he knows to a life situation. 

InUr-Relationships of the Cases 

If it is to be assumed that each of the three cases is measur- 
ing ability to apply facts per se, then it would be expected that 
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a high positive correlation between the tnta « xisf . If, m 

the other hand, it is remcmluTetl that each rase tfraln with a 
different aspect of adolescent devchspmenr, the r|iirstjori might 
arise as to whether ability to apply knmvlerfgr about an emfr- 
tional problem would indicate ability to apply knowledge about 
a social or a physical problem. There is also the r|HesU«»n as to 
whether ability to apply knowledge about a scfuwd situation 
would indicate equal ability to apply knowledge about a home 
or community situation. If certain basic birtors are involved, 
a positive, though not necessarily high, correlation might he 
expected. 

As a matter of fact, with 67 cases tin? protluct moment ciwffi- 
cient of correlation between /forry Hkck and AmjV/! was 
.SS ± .09. With 68 cases the correlation between Barry Black 
and Sam, Smith was .39 ± .10. Tlie correlation between Sam 
Smith and Connie Casey was .62 lU .CW. nu'se low relation- 
ships indicate the need for broad and thorough training tif those 
who work with children, whether teacher or clinician. 

Standardization 

’Tentative norms* have been prepared for the diagnostic and 
remedial sections of each of the case studies, and for each of 
the case-study tests as a whole. It is interesting to note that 
some students do very well in diagnostic and remedial items 
from Part I, but as the data become more complex and com- 
plete, they do less well. It is interesting to note that ability to 
diagnose accurately does not nece.ssarily indicate gwd judg- 
ment in selecting appropriate remedial procedures. 

Relationship between the Cases and Other Measures 

The Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 22, and 
the Case of Connie Casey were administered to sixty-fine highly 
selected college juniors, The correlation between intelligence 
and the score for the entire test was .23 -± .122; for the diag- 
nostic sectiori .10 ± .127; and for the remedial section .2.*> *.121. 
This, in the light of higher intercorrelations between case-study 
tests, would appear to indicate that the tests measure factors 


^ On four hundred to eight hundred casts for each test. 
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Other than intelligence and that within limitations a more in- 
telligent college student might or might not do as well as a less 
intelligent one. 

A coefBcient of correlation of .38 ± .112 was secured between 
the final marks of 59 students in a course in Adolescent Devel- 
opment and their scores upon the Case of Connie Casey. The 
case was not used in arriving at their final marks. Here again, 
factors are being measured by the case study which are appar- 
ently not taken into consideration by the instructors in grading 
student achievement. Troyer (8) has indicated a tendency for 
grades to be based on achievement of course goals that fall short 
of application of knowledge. 

Summary 

This discussion explained the construction of three stand- 
ardized case-study tests prepared to determine the extent to 
which students could use knowledge of human growth and 
development 'in making diagnoses and choosing appiopriate 
remedial procedures. Refinements which led to increased relia- 
bility and validity were also described. There was compara- 
tively little relationship between the cases and final marks in 
a course in Adolescent Development, or between the cases and 
increments of Intelligence among college students. The rela- 
tiomship among the case studies themselves was positive but not 
particularly high, indicating that application of knowledge to 
each case tends to be highly unique. 

The need for instruments which will measure the application 
of fact and principle was discussed. The instruments have been 
found useful in undergraduate and graduate courses in Adoles- 
cent, Educational, and Clinical Psychology and Mental Hy- 
giene. They could also find use in in-service programs for the 
education of teachers, school psychologists, psycho-educational 
clinicians, and social case workers. The cases may be used both 
for instructional and evaluative purposes. 
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SELECTING PERSONNEL WORKERS^ 


HARRY C STEINMETZ 
San Diego State College 

Job analysts have remarked on the functional variability of 
secretaries — from the executive to the playful — so that a single 
set of man specifications is virtually impossible. The situation 
is the same among ''personnel workers,” varying from execu- 
tives and technicians to timckeepeis and labor reporters. PIow- 
ever, if patterns of such a complex thing as marital aptitude 
can be ascertained,’ then some reliable differences between 
“good” and “bad” personnel workers may be discoverable. 

Negligence in seeking these differences, in validating criteria 
of selection, is curious in view of the main job of the personnel 
research worker. In all other fields he seeks objectively signifi- 
cant ranges of abilltics—observed output, tested accuracy, and 
rated teamwork — as criteria for agreement with which to select 
tests for employment, placement, promotion, and so on. It 
would seem reasonable to suggest that personnel workers and 
psychologists apply their lore to themselves. 

In the absence of objective evidence for criteria, we have 
little ground for protest if jobs have gone to Tom, Dick, and 
Becky, and if training has been an unctuous elaboration of arm- 
chair reflection. Discussions of the qualities essential in per- 
sonnel workers have been pitifully unconvincing. Without 
criteria of the worth of the worker, a discussion of his ideal 
qualities is reminiscent of the notorious ratings of salesmen from 
their appearance without regard to their sales records or of 
cigarettes without the blindfold test It follows that disserta- 

* Revision and abbreviation of a paper read on April 6, 1946, at the Regional 
Conference of tlie Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations at the University 
of California at Loi Angeles. 

® Adams, Clifford R. "The Prediction of Adjustment in Marriage ’’ Educa- 
tional AND PsYCHOtOClCAL MEASUREMENT, VI (1946), 18S-193. 
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tions on the preparation of the counselor, thr mtervioftTr, the 
supervisor, and others, are largely abstract ant! presumptive. 

Psychological understanding of all pfrrfessujiial fitness will 
remain deficient, we dare say, until a study »s made of those 
who are successful and unsuccessful in similar cifcumsiana'S 
and under similar reejuirements. In the interest rd stimnbting 
empirical study, sve propose four criteria of success in personnel 
work for trial in various circumstances and retjuirements. It is 
regrettable that industries and businesses and labor unions 
which maintain economics, physics, and other research depart- 
ments nevertheless seldom sponsor genuine pcrstmnel research. 
It would seem reasonable to suggest that psychological and per- 
sonnel associations should set an example. The four .suggested 
criteria are these: 

1. A record of having adjusted others. 

2. A good standing among associates. 

3. A nsefid knowledge for the -position. 

4. An insight in terms of prediction. 

The first three will be discussed briefly and only insofar as 
they apply uniquely to the personnel worker. 

1. A record of having adjusted otAerr.—Kxperience is a cri- 
terion too superficially used in the evaluation of both the group 
and the individual personnel worker. How many men and 
women an employment manager has hired (perhap.s with pro- 
duction on a cost-plus basis) is much less relevant than his 
comparative record of turnover and reshuffling. The duration 
of counseling practice is far less important than the evaluation 
of success. We know nothing of the significance of self-adjust- 
ment among personnel psychologists. The experienced person- 
nel executive should have a record, and be entitled to a record, 
of having adjusted others, 

2. A good standing among associates.— F resent standing 
among associates requires a three-way rating. Personnel 
workers no more than teachers can be reliably and validly 
evaluated on the basis of supervisory ratings alone; associates 
an subordinates have as significant viewpoints if not relations 
and they are more numerous. This is the veiy basis of Anglo- 
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Saxon justice that entitles a man to his day in court under 
judgment of his peers. 

Distributive business long ago learned that no realistic 
appraisal can exclude the opinions of the consumers. Coun- 
selors and supervisors and foremen who rate employees should 
be rated by them, if only so that top management may see how 
management appears to employees at the level of immediate 
contact. In a large organization, particularly in a large office 
force, there can be no more convincing criterion of general worth 
than becomes available as a result of mutual rating.* 

A category which could plausibly be Included in three- 
dimensional ratings of and by and for personnel workers is this: 
“To what extent Is Mr. John Doe concerned with the develop- 
ment of others toward full and efficient use of their abilities?” 
Surely the personnel worker must satisfy those for whom he 
works, with whom he works, and on whom he works. The 
extent of unanimity of judgment may indeed prove a cardinal 
test of an organization.'* 

3. The criterion of useful knowledge would seem to call for 
an examination prepared by “outside” experts employed to job 
analyze a specific personnel work situation, There is both gen- 
eral and local information which it would appear valuable for 
interviewers, supervisors, and rating personnel to have. This 
has been well proved by Quentin File in “Measurement of 
Supervisory Quality in Industry” which resulted in the only 
standardized test in this field and one which is quite relevant 
for personnel workers.® 

4. A perhaps novel but, we believe, promising criterion for 
the evaluation of personnel workers derives from the measure- 
ment of their insight into others as evidenced by their predic- 
tion of responses. This we have called “Measuring Psychologi- 
cal Understanding.”" 

“I-lDnry Wood Shelton, 1560 Torrey Pines Road, Ln Jolla, California, has pre- 
pared mjmeoKraphed material on Mutual RacinR. He is a retired efficiency en- 
gineer (Taylor eyetem). 

The author of this article has also written a Manval of Industrial JSffieUitcy 
Hating which may be procured from him at 3518 Union Street, San Diego 1, 
California. 

^ Unanimity (reliability) validates the usual validating criterion, ratings. When 
tests are validated and weighted they may in turn be used to test accuracy in the 
placement of personnel workers. 

» Journal of Allied PsycMogy, XXIX (1945), 323-337. 

^Journal of Clinical Psychology, I (1945), 331-335. 
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Adequately reliable estimates of understanding of psycho- 
logical categories {ijerslehm pfyfhoin^ur?) may In* derived 
from the relative ability to score high fir low in a persofiality 
test following special instructions. What is sought is the ability 
to predict the scoring key.' We arc engaged currently in an 
analysis of the ability to evince insight through this unorthodox 
use of the Guilford Martin Inventory of Faelnn (tAMIN which 
measures general activity, ascendancy, sex preferences, inferi- 
ority feelings, and nervousness.* 'Htc test is being adminisicitd 
naively, followed by ratings of self and others and of knowledge 
of categories AMN" (the episiemalogical dements), and then 
readministered under instructions to answer as persons X and Y 
have answered, and finally readministered under instructions 
to appear maximally dominant-masculinc-ctimposcd one time 
and submissive-feminine-nervous another time. 

The research just mentioned indicates the use of unortluKlox 
testing for sampling insight into persons as well as the under- 
standing of categories. Two such procedures from private 
practice will be reported. 


... In outlining a selection technique for a small manu- 
facturer, the suggestion was made that he use hi» own re- 
sponses in the Strong Vocational Initrm Test as a scoiing 
key. It is believed that the information secured from such a 
system of matching may be more revealing than comparison 
of total raw, percentile or other scores. In any event, the 
manufacturer secured a sales manager (with whom he had to 
work closely) who not only ptisfied arbitrary standards of 
knowledge and personality which had been agreed upon in ad- 
vance, but who also was extremely similar to his employer in 
interests, tastes, preferences, and airitudes. One can think of 
many other situations wherein a similar procedure might prove 
to be advantageous. 

However, more important than true similarity may be 
ability to duplicate the oiheris responses and so demonstrate 
insight. This may be on an individual or group basis. After 


I Steinmet!!. H. C. “Measuring Ability to Fake Owupatbtiiil Interenti-" 
hmml oi Anhd Psychology XVI (1932). 123-130. 

Kelly E. L,, Miles, C. C. and Termon. L, M. "Ability to Influence One's S»ri 
Pereonality,*' Charmrt send Pmondily, IV (1934) , 

J Suply Company, Beverly Hilla, California. We are indebted » 

^ 0 o’ fs'd in this expenitient. 

• j h Ims reliable and communicable, are not being used but their 

mttuence and the influence of empathy” upon them will be noted. 
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the vocational interest test had been given the manufacturer’s 
applicants (supposedly naively, although there may have been 
some fudging in the direction of aptitude-for-salesman), the 
manufacturer himself might have appeared before the group 
of assembled applicants and delivered a short talk, following 
which the applicants might have been asked to approximate 
his responses to both interest and personality ciuestions. Psy- 
chological perception of the other person is certainly a factor 
in getting along with him, given the motive to do so; this is 
the crux of the matter.*" 

If we were a chief probation officer, we should be less inter- 
ested in a deputy’s book learning** than in his insight into the 
minds of delinquents as revealed by his ability to duplicate the 
average or modal responses of youths in temperament, charac- 
ter, and interest, and opinion batteries. 

In marital counseling, after talking with each mate, we 
sometimes write significant questions on 3 x S cards. After each 
has sorted them into “yes” and “no” piles, we ruffle his “yes” 
pile and make a blue line down a reverse edge, and then ruffle 
her “yes” pile and make a red line down the same reverse edge. 
Then we shuffle the cards and have each re-sort as he thinks the 
other has ju.st answered. On the reverse of another edge we 
mark his “yes” cards red and hers blue. We now have the 
opinion of each, the comparative knowledge each has of the 
other, and by implication, at least, the opinion each has of the 
other. We are not yet ready to generalize, but believe that we 
are gathering evidence that where there is a twenty per cent or 
greater difference in knowledge of one by the other, the main 
problem seven or eight times in ten lies with the one who least 
well knows the other; certainly the counseling of this one, for 
insight, proves the most difficult, but this evidence of need 
opens the way. 

This last criterion comes to grips with the need for perform- 
ance tests in personnel psychology, the need for ways and means 
of selecting and training the selectors and trainers. Its under- 
lying assumption is that the proof of knowledge here, no less 

” Steinraets!, H. C., op. oil, 

” Gillin, J. L »nd Hill, R. L. "Succcis and Failure of Adult Probationers m 
■Wisconsin.” Jonriud of Criminal Lm and Criminology, XXX (1939-40), 807-829, 
reports the education of supervisors as eleventh among twenty-eight factors in- 
fluencing probation. 
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than in meteorology and medicine, is prediction. A diagnosis 
that cannot be tested is so much ctinvcrsation. There is an de* 
ment of prognosis in every diagnosis and only .».»» di»eR descrip- 
tive verbiage in psychology have utility. 

The flight of psychiatrists, p.sychr)Sogists, and prrjtonnel 
people from prediction tests of their descriptions of individuals 
and groups is nothing short, of scandalous itj tnir opinion. 
Offlces are full of diagnoses (insights? ) which arc never checked 
by follow-up; this despite the fact that every interviewer's 
recommendations are virtual predictions. 

We are reminded of the clinical psycholrigist who said that 
after 30 years of counseling he had given up marital and pre- 
marital work, for all of the marriages he had advised had ended 
in divorces, as had his own and hi.s children*.s, and all whom he 
had sought to obstruct had been consummated happily, while 
divorces he had sanctioned had ended in remarriage of the same 
couples. One can only wish that this psychologist had checked 
on himself, or been checked by some agency, and quit much 
earlier, It will not do for a non-dircctive or ye.s-ycs coumselor 
to smirk at this story, for he or she should terminate every inter- 
view with a prediction for later check-up. The judgment of 
personnel workers should be nicely revealed from a file of pre- 
dictions, even if gtiardedly conditional, which may be periodi- 
cally reviewed. There is a statistical significance to interper- 
sonal judgments which cannot be neglected, as Theodore R. 
Sarbin rigorously proved in “The Logic of Prediction in Psy- 
chology.”’^* 

Nearly all examinations in psychology and personnel work 
measure only knowledge of categories (a la mode) and of prac- 
tices (mainly current). Other criteria for recognition and 
responsibility are time service and publication. None of these 
is an adequate substitute in artisanship for a more tangible 
evidence of competence. We have emphasized the measure- 
ment of insight for the sake of stimulating attention to the need 
m psycholo^ and personnel work, for the sake of the public and 
our professions, of performance tests of ability. Psychological 
insight is practically meaningful only insofar as it Is evinced in 


Psychological Resnew, LI (1944), 210-227. 
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tests of ability to duplicate or predict the responses of indi- 
viduals or groups, which last includes the duplication of valid 
scoring keys. 

In this essay we have commented on the incongruous neglect 
of objective evidences of personnel abilities; four criteria are 
proposed, of which three common ones are redefined; and a 
fourth criterion (or test bearing face validity), insight evi- 
denced by prediction of behavior, is reported to be measurable, 
useful, and worthy of analysis. 




WHAT CONSTITUTES A MINIMAL SCHOOL 
TESTING PROGRAM 

WALTER N. DtIROST 
World Book Company 

Minmd for What Purpose — for Whom? 

Before one even can begin any intelligent discussion of the 
minimal testing program, it is necessary to define the terms 
involved. First it must be understood that we are talking 
about standardized testing and not the overall evaluation of 
the outcomes of education. The use of standardized tests 
constitutes only one part of the total evaluative process. By 
a minimal testing program we mean the least amount of stand- 
ardized testing which is consistent with good school adminis- 
tration in the light of all local circumstances. 

For any testing whatsoever to be justified in any school 
situation, that testing must be purposive. It is a waste of time 
to administer tests and to score them and then to file the results 
away in some dark corner to collect dust. Before a test is 
selected, the purpose for which it is to be given should be clearly 
in mind, and after it has been given, it must be followed up to 
see that the purpose has been achieved! 

Standardized testing may have many purposes. The ad- 
ministrator may wish to get an overview of his administrative 
unit from the point of view of the general level of ability or of 
the achievement in any one or several subject-matter areas. 
For that purpose, he selects appropriate tests and sees that they 
are administered in accordance with the proper standards, and 
the results are analyzed to provide him with the information 
he needs for determining grouping and promotional policies. 

The supervisor may wish to have the advantage of stand- 
ardized test results in determbing those areas which require 
emphasis in her supervision, or in determining those schools 

46 
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where her assistance is greatly needed!, ot m drtrrmmirig in 
which of several areas steps should he taken tf» initMtr curricu- 
lum revision. 

The teacher may wish to initiate trvtmg hsTauHc she needs 
to know at what rate her puptla can he tYipPctifd tn absorh 
her instruction ami at what level this iiHtrncrion should be 
pitched. She may wish to know Uasic informatictn svhich she 
can count on as having been adequately taught at earlier grade 
levels. Or she may need the henefitH of testing to help her 
organize her class into sections for more effective instraettoa. 

In many cases testing is multi-purposive in that it may 
serve the administrator, the supcrvisiir, and the teacher, and 
that program can be considered most successful in which every 
person in the administrative setup has gained the maximum 
benefit from its application. 

However, in this article the focus of attention i.s not the 
administrator, nor the supervisor, nor even the teacher, hut the 
pupil. What constitutes a minimal testing program from the 
point of view of the pupil? How much te.sting is needed in a 
typical school environment in order that a pupil may be fairly 
and honestly dealt with, given the maximum opportunity to 
obtain an education or, more broadly speaking, to develop and 
apply his natural talents? 

The Cumulative Record 

A pupil-centered testing program is of little value unless the 
local administration has made effective plans for the recording 
of test data on a cumulative basis. Because of the unreliability 
inherent in any test score, the single test score always must he 
interpreted with caution. Two IQ’s recorded on a cumulative 
record card are worth much more than two separate measures 
interpreted without reference to each other, This is just as 
true of achievement measures or of interest and personality 
test results. 

Intelligence Testing as a Part of the 
Minimal Program 

Intelligence tests constitute one important part of any mini- 
mal pupil-centered testing program. To support this statement 
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it is necessary for us to consider briefly what an intelligence test 
really is. Many definitions have been written, but for our pur- 
pose perhaps the following simple statement will suffice. An 
intelligence test is a carefully selected series of problem situa- 
tions for the solution of which varying amounts of mental 
ability or skill are required; the score on such a test then must 
be interpreted by referring the pupil’s measured ability to some 
standard of comparison or norm. A study of this definition 
will make evident several things that intelligence tests defi- 
nitely are not. An intelligence test is not a measure of inherited 
ability independent of environmental factors. An intelligence 
test is not a measure entirely free of the effect of school attend- 
ance or of other formal instruction. An intelligence test is not 
a measure of mental ability independent of motivation, There- 
fore, an intelligence test is invalidated to the extent that the 
environment is atypical, to the extent that the school experi- 
ence has been other than normal, and to the extent that the 
emotional attitude of the child at the time the test is given is 
not favorable. 

As defined, the intelligence test is comprised of a series of 
problem situations involving the exercise of mental ability in 
their solution. However, life is so full of problem situations 
that the variety of such that might be presented to a person 
is almost endless. In a practical situation, the type of problem 
occurring in intelligence tests has become more or less fixed by 
both the pattern of the past and by the application of logical 
criteria in the determination of test content. In recent years, 
the application of highly involved and technical statistical 
analysis has been applied to the problem of the appropriate 
content of intelligence tests with the result that in some tests 
the so-called primary mental abilities are now measured by 
separate tests. However, even these tests do not vary greatly 
from the pattern that has been established over the past tweny- 
five years, and they differ chiefly in that each ability is recog- 
nized as a more or less independent mental attribute, and thus 
is given the dignity of independent measurement and interpre- 
tation. Assuming, of course, that the mental abilities so meas- 
ured are the ones which are most important for school and life 
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success, this trend toward the separate tttea^arrment o{ more 
or less independent abilities is a praisrwartby one, and one 
which ic is hoped will become more widely accepted in the 
future. Its wider acceptance is conditioned by the willmpea 
of test users to devote the necessary time to such a program. 

Vorieficr of fnleUigrnri' Trsif 

Current intelligence bests differ entsugh one from another 
so that it is not practical or reasonable to talk about r/w? IQ, 
but one must always refer to an IQ derived on a specific test 
Thus, one speaks of an Otis IQ, or a Tcrntan'McNemar IQ, or 
a Kuhlman-Anderson IQ, or a Sianford-Binet IQ, or a Pintner 
Non-Language IQ, or a California Mental Maturity Test IQ, 
fully recognizing that without this further definition one can- 
not truly comprehend the significance of the intelligence meas- 
ure derived. Let us note just a few of the sources of variation 
in IQ from different tests. 

First, and most evident, is the variety of prt»blem .situations 
found in the test. For example, the Stanford-Hinct includes 
a great many performance items in contrast to a general group 
test of intelligence which is entirely a paper and pencil situ- 
ation. A non-language test of mental ability, such as the 
Pintner Non-Language Test of General Ability, is free of the 
effects of language entirely while a general verbal intelligence 
test, such as the Henmon-Netson, samples a variety of verbal 
skills. Some group intelligence tests are of the self-administer- 
ing type, while others maintain the pattern of separate subtests 
yielding separate measures which are combined into some kind 
of average. Some tests emphasize the speed factor, while others 
have generous time limits. The Binet assigns a mental age 
value to each new problem situation. Most group tests, on the 
other hand, translate only the total score into mental age or 
even skip this step entirely and derive a measure of relative 
brightness, The norm populations also vary greatly^ in shit, 
in geographic distribution, and in racial composition. And so 
it goes. These illustrations certainly should suffice to illustrate 
beyond question the importance of designating the test upon 
which every IQ is based. 
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Choosing the Intelligence Test 

If intelligence tests differ so greatly in their content, how is 
one to know which test to use for any specific situation? Gen- 
erally speaking, for use in schools the group test of verbal 
mental ability is the most useful, and is the one which is con- 
sidered basic to our minimal pupil-centered testing program. 
In a sense, it can be considered a scholastic aptitude test rather 
than a measure of the ability of the individual to apply his 
intelligence to the solution of all types of life situations. In 
contrast, the individual test, such as the Stanford-Binet, meas- 
ures the reaction of the child to a wider variety of problem 
situations, many of which are met outside of the purely verbal 
environment. The individual test has the added advantage 
of constant motivation, in that the examiner does not pass from 
one problem situation to the next until he has elicited from the 
pupil being tested the maximum performance which can be 
expected of him under conditions of good motivation. The 
non-language test of mental ability is a supplement to the 
verbal test, having great value as an indicator of those pupils 
whose language abilities have not been developed to the point 
where they can make a fair showing on a verbal test of intelli- 
gence. Cases of specific disability in reading or of children who 
are hard of hearing and, therefore, whose verbal environment 
has been limited, are illustrations. Thus the non-language test 
or the individual Binet may be considered for the purposes of 
our minimal pupil-centered program as supplementary tests to 
be used only as indicated, and not as instruments to be applied 
generally to all pupils. 

When Should Intelligence Tests Be Given? 

In determining the frequency of the administration of intel- 
ligence tests in a minimal pupil-centered program, a variety of 
factors must be considered. First, there is the unreliability of 
the test instrument itself, Any group or individual intelligence 
test is subject to error, not in the sense of a mistake in the 
administration or interpretation of the resfults, but in the sense 
of a variation in results from one testing to another due to the 
operation of chance factors. By the operation of these chance 
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factors alone, the intelligence test quotient may vary as many 
as ten or fifteen points in a substantial number of instances, 
where two or more tests arc given. Thus, intelligence tests 
should be administered with reasonable frequency in order that 
a child may not be unduly handicapped, cither by being over- 
rated or underrated on a specific test. Furthermore, in every 
case where the teacher’s judgment of the child’s ability varies 
widely from the results of the test, a retest .should be given 
immediately. Recognizing that in many situations adminis- 
trative considerations make it impractical to administer intel- 
ligence tests annually (a recommendation for any optimum 
testing program), it is recommended that Intelligence tests be 
administered at least four times during the child's school career. 
Grades in which these tests may be given with good results are 
Grades 1, 3, 6, and 9. These grades are chosen on the assump- 
tion that the tests are to be administered at the end of the 
school year for administrative reasons which will he noted 
subsequently. If the tests are given at the beginning of the 
year, the recommended grades might be 2, 4, 7, and 10. 

Advantages of Objective Intelligence Testing 

The statement is often made, especially by the older teachers 
to whom standardized testing of any kind is anathema, that 
they do not need an intelligence test in order to know who are 
the bright pupils in their classes, or who are the stupid pupils, 
but that their day by day observation based upon long years 
of experience gives them this information without benefit of 
any testing. Over the years the correlation between intelli- 
gence test results and teachers’ judgments of intelligence has 
been in the neighborhood of .50. Thus, either the teachers or 
the tests are in error substantially, or both arc in error to some 
extent. The validity of intelligence tests as measures of pupil 
brightness has been the subject of many researches, and this is 
equally true of teachers’ judgments of pupils’ abilities. Among 
the most noteworthy studies revealing the validity of the objec- 
tive tests as measures of individual brightness are the researches 
of Dr. Terman, who made extensive use of test results in his 
genetic studies of genius. Dr. Terman found that he could rely 
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better on the simple technique of asking the teacher to list the 
name of the youngest pupil in her class than he could upon her 
judgment as to which pupil in the class was the brightest. If 
asked to name the brightest child too often the teacher would 
refer to him one of the older pupils whose life experience gave 
him greater absolute mental power, but not greater in propor- 
tion to his ffge. 

Thus, we can say that teachers generally can identify the 
more able pupils in their classes, but that they tend to do this 
without regard to the factor of chronological age, basing their 
estimates upon absolute mental ability, instead of relative men- 
tal ability. To put the matter in testing terms, they are basing 
their judgments upon mental age rather than upon IQ. The 
objective standardized intelligence test yielding an index of 
relative brightness, generally the IQ, supplements the teacher’s 
judgment and reveals thos'e instances where unexpected ability 
is present but is obscured by the factor of lower chronological 
age, or where the learning potentiality is overestimated because 
the factor of overageness has not been taken adequately into 
account. 

The objective standardized test of intelligence has the added 
great advantage that it offers much more nearly comparable 
opportunities for all pupils to reveal their mental ability since 
it is relatively free of the effects of specific teaching in school, 
and is not influenced by personal factors which might bias the 
judgment of the teacher. Furthermore it yields an index in 
numerical terms, making it possible to relate it easily to other 
variables. 


Limitations of the Group Test of Mental Ability 

General intelligence tests or tests of mental ability have 
certain definite limitations. For practical reasons the length 
of the test usually is limited to something under one hour and, 
therefore, the sample of pupil behavior is not measured with 
anywhere near perfect reliability. Also, because of the short- 
ness of the test, the variety of mental abilities that can be 


sampled is limited. / 
tal ability, as well ?k a 



naTTgTrhe-ftoi Miral , group test of men- 
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by environmental influences m a f;rcatrr nr Ifs'jpr extent, de- 
pending upon the components of mental ability which the test 
presumes to measure. 

How to Use the IntHli^t^nrn Ttti 

It has been stated that the minimal pupil-ccntercd testing 
program will call for the administration of a group test of men- 
tal ability at least four times during the school career of the 
child. It also has been stated that any testing is valueless 
unless it is purposive. How then, is the teacher, the super- 
visor, and the administrator to use the intelligence te.st results 
of a pupil-centered program so that they will he of greatest 
possible benefit to the pupil? This problem has many ramifi- 
cations, but they can be summarized by saying that the intelli- 
gence test results should be treated as a measure of pupil 
.k potentiality in every ntnation in which n dccinm has to be 
made concerning the school career 0 / the child. 

Thus, the administrator considers the IQ of the pupils, 
either individually or collectively, in determining his policies of 
promotion and of grouping. The supervisor considers the IQ’s 
of the children in the group under her control in determining 
the general level of instniction and the rapidity with which new 
instructional material will be introduced in the classroom. The 
teacher considers the measure of pupil potentiality in deter- 
mining the level at which she will pitch her day by day instruc- 
tion, and in determining the amount of differentiation that she 
must make in presenting her material to her class to take care 
of the needs of atypical pupils. Thus, to the extent necessary, 
she will individualize her instruction so that those pupils whose 
learning rate is slowest, as evidenced by the intelligence test, 
will have most opportunity to benefit by repeated instruction, 
while those whose learning rate is highest will be allowed to 
proceed at a rate consistent with their ability to learn. With 
each new intelligence test record entered upon the cumulative 
record folder, the knowledge of the administrator, the super- 
visor, and the teacher about the child as an individual increases 
and becomes more stabilized. As the pupil reaches the higher 
grades in those instances where the cumulative record has been 
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kept conscientiously and accurately, the measure of intelligence 
based upon at least four applications of group tests in controlled 
situations will allow for little variation and may be used as a 
basis for prediction of future success in academic work oi in 
vocational fields, provided the limitations of these measures 
are fully realized. After all, success in any field depends only 
in part upon the ability of the person involved, and is condi- 
tioned further by the amount of effort extended and the degree 
of motivation present. 

Minimal Achieve^nent Testing 

Intelligence tests may be considered a measure of potenti- 
ality rather than achievement, and their primary use in the 
school situation is as school aptitude tests, so-called. The 
achievement test, on the other hand, measures the outcomes 
of instruction in the school situation. However, the standard- 
ized achievement test, such as the Stanford Achievement Test 
or the Unit Attainment Scales, is a measure of achievement 
generalized to fit the country as a whole, and is not a measure 
of specific instruction in any one communiti'' or state. It is im- 
portant to realize this because otherwise one cannot understand 
clearly the function of the general achievement test in the local 
testing program. Perhaps one way to clarify this matter is to 
consider briefly how an achievement test is made and how it 
would differ from a locally made test covering the specific con- 
tent of instruction. 

A Concise Definition of a Standardized Test 

An achievement test may be defined concisely as a series of 
test questions rigorously selected to measure a typical cross- 
section of instruction in each subject-matter area and subse- 
quently administered to large representative groups to provide 
a basis for the interpretation of test scores. For example, when 
you have an arithmetic score on a pupil it becomes meaningful 
only if it is based on an appropriate test for the grade and only 
when compared with the norm. Of course the same is true of 
all the other subtests. It is these techniques of curriculum 
analysis, item tryout, and administration to establish norms 
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which give the standardized achievement tests their unique 
place in the educational scheme. If the intelligence test and 
the achievement test used arc both standardized on the same 
general type of population so that the value, s derived are more 
nearly comparable, the value of both types of test is greatly 
enhanced by this comparability, 

Overview) of Ackkveintnt T^st Const nu:i inn 

After the general content of the achievement test has been 
decided upon, the first step in constructing the test is to estab- 
lish the ground rules, or criteria, on the basis of which items 
will be constructed for preliminary tryout. These ground rules 
will vary somewhat from test to test. Kor example, in a read- 
ing test, the authors must determine what particular aspects 
of reading are to be measured, and what type of test item is 
most suitable for the purpose in mind. For a subject such as 
arithmetic, the ground rules will emphasize the study of cur- 
ricula and textbooks to determine the nature of instruction 
current in the typical community in any part of the country. 
A similar analysis of courses of study and textbooks is made 
for all the informational subjects and it k only after such exten- 
sive study that the test items are constructed. 

The second step is the actual writing of test items and their 
editing, which involves the review of the kerns by a large num- 
ber of people from different points of view. After the items 
have been carefully edited and are in substantially final form, 
an experimental edition is prepared and tried out as a basis for 
further statistical analysis. 

The statistical treatment of the test data constitutes the 
third major step In the construction of an achievement test. 
The per cent of pupils answering each question correctly is 
studied, and items failing to show a reasonable gain from grade 
to grade are eliminated, Items which are too easy or too hard 
are taken out of the test and the forms are balanced so that 

each form is of approximately the same difficulty as each other 
form, 

The fourth major step in the preparation of an achievement 
test involves the establishment of norms. To do this, a second 
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experimental edition is prepared of one of the forms, and these 
tests are given to extensive groups of children all over the 
country. On the basis of the data growing out of this stand- 
ardization program, grade equivalents, age equivalents, per- 
centile norms, and standard scores are all established. The 
final step in the preparation of the achievement test involves 
the writing of the final Manual of Directions, or Directions for 
Administering, which explains the administration and interpre- 
tation of the test, and the final preparation of Keys, Class 
Records, and other accessory material. 

What Achievement Tests Shoidd be Included 
in the Minimal Program 

Any minimal program of pupil-centered testing should in- 
clude achievement tests in the basic skills, Fundamentally, 
the schools still find their major responsibility in the teaching 
of reading, arithmetic, spelling, and in the mastery of the 
English language. Tests in the information areas and tests of 
other subsidiary skills are important too, but are definitely 
secondary to the basic skills mentioned above. 

How Often Should Achievement Tests Be Given? 

Ideally, achievement tests should be given annually, but in 
a minimal program where this is not possible, a standardized 
achievement battery should be given at least each time the 
curriculum changes notably. Thus, when the child finishes the 
primary grades, a standardized achievement test would be of 
great value in determining his relative standing in the various 
major subject-matter areas, both from the point of view of the 
administrative decision concerning promotion, and from the 
point of view of the direction the subsequent instruction should 
take. If the schools operate on a junior-high-school plan, a test 
at the end of the elementaiy grades again gives the child a fresh 
start when he moves into the new organization. When the 
child moves from junior high school into senior high school, a 
standardized achievement test should prove of great value in 
determining the nature of the course of study he should take 
and, generally, in planning his future school activities. 
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provided? 
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time available locally for the testing? 

4, Are the claims for what the test may accomplish con* 

servative and reasonable rather than exaggerated f For 

example, the claim is sometimes made that an achieve^ 
ment test is diagnostic because sub-scores can be derived 
on a wide variety of topics or sub-toptes. When these 
claims are investigated it is found that the sub-topic 
scores are based on two or three items and cannot be 
depended upon. 
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Who Should Bs Responsible for Evaluating Tests 
and Planning Testing Programs? 

Only a moment’s thought is necessary to convince anyone 
that the problems of choosing tests, of planning the details of 
test administration and analysis, and of evaluating for future 
reference new tests which may appear on the market are ones 
involving considerable technical knowledge and skill. Obvi- 
ously it is not practical for every administrative unit to have 
a person spending full time on activities centered around the 
testing program. In most situations it would be possible for 
some one teacher to be designated to study the measurement 
field as an area of specialization and to devote some time to the 
testing activities of the administrative unit. 

Such a person would be encouraged to study tests and 
measurements in summer school or graduate school with an 
added course or two in elementary statistics. In the organiza- 
tion of this person’s work provision should be made for time to 
be spent systematically on testing problems with, possibly, 
100% relief during periods when unit-wide programs are under 
way. 

One of the responsibilities of such a person would be in- 
service training of teachers in testing methods and utilization. 
Not every teacher should or can be a test specialist but every 
one should know enough to know that she is hurting only her- 
self, for example, if she coaches her children on a standardized 
test, or if she deviates from the Directions for Administering. 
Teachers may need considerable help in planning and carrying 
out their part of the scoring and analysis of test results, in 
making class item analyses, etc. All of this could be part of the 
responsibility of the test specialist. 

Mechanics of the Testing Program 

Any testing program, whether it be Intelligence testing or 
achievement te.sting, will be successful and will be well received 
by the local teachers to the extent to which it is carefully 
planned and each person involved knows exactly what is ex- 
pected of him. It is most helpful to make use of large manila 
envelopes as test containers for the distribution of tests to 
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the positive gains to themselves in the “quality rontf<j!“ of their 
instruction, and arc assured that there arc no pcnakics in- 
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Supplementary Testing in the PhpU’C.ertterrd 

Testing Program 

So far our discussion has centered around the use of intel- 
ligence tests and achievement tests exclusively in the mimmd 
pupil-centered testing program. Are these the only tests that 
need to be included? For the vast majority of pupils the test- 
ing outlined will be sufficient, but for a minority, perhaps 10 to 
15%, additional testing will be required from time to time. 
Under certain circumstances repeat testing with an alternative 
form should be done. For example, if the intelligence test 
results seem out of line with the teacher’s judgment, a second 
form should be administered. Similarly, if the achievement 
test results do not check with the teacher's judgment as to 
what may be expected of the child, it is reasonable to follow 
this up by administering a second form. If the local organ!- 
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ziition provides for a specialist in tests and measurement, there 
may be occasions when personality tests, such as the Wash- 
burns Social Adjustment Inventory, can be given to great 
advantage, perhaps in connection with an educational clinic. 
Such te.sts should be used with caution and interpreted only 
by those who are willing to take the time to study carefully 
just what the test scores mean. In certain cases, longer and 
more diagnostic tests in the subject-matter areas are called for 
when special disabilities are suspected, and these properly may 
be considered part of the minimal pupil-centered testing pro- 
gram. 

The Optimum Program 

So far we have concerned ourselves exclusively with the 
minimal program on the a.ssumption that the local community 
has not progressed in its use of tests to the point where it may 
do as much testing as might be called for under an optimum 
program. An optimum program is one where tests are used 
wherever and whenever they are needed to obtain objective in- 
formation concerning the pupils in the system. Under an 
optimum program annual achievement testing in all grades 
might be the practice rather than the exception. The opti- 
mum testing program might include the administration of 
teacher-made tests on a unit-wide basis. Such a program 
might include the routine administration of one non-language 
intelligence test during the course of the child’s school period, 
possibly at or near the ninth-grade level. The optimum test- 
ing program might include the administration of special types 
of tests, such as tests of critical thinking at certain grade levels 
where the ability to think logically is being emphasized. In 
short, the optimum testing program would be the minimal 
testing program supplemented to include the administration 
of tests at other times and at other grade levels where the pur- 
poses to be achieved by the testing were clearly understood, 
and were considered to be of sufficient value to justify the ex- 
penditure of time and money, 

Conclusion 

A testing program, minimal or otherwise, is a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. A fine scalpel in the hands of a 
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poor surgeon will not insure a safe or competent operation. 
Neither will a good test insure good results unless handled 
expertly and conscientiously. It has been said many times 
that teachers cannot be trusted to give and to use test results. 
That is a libel of the most flagrant sort on the intelligence, 
integrity, and honesty of those to whom we trust the well-being 
of our sons and daughters. It is equally unreasonable, how- 
ever, for sehool administrators to expect teachers to train them- 
selves in the proper attitudes and skills needed in the testing 
field. We do not leave curriculum content and methods to the 
individual teacher solely, even while encouraging initiative and 
resourcefulness in our instructors. Neither should the admin- 
istration and interpretation of tests be left to chance. A cry- 
ing need is for more in-service and out-service training of teach- 
ers and supervisors and administrators in this vital field. 



THE CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF TEST 
RESULTS IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 

RAV H. SIMPSON 
University of Alabama 

The skill of many teachers and administrators has been 
woefully weak in properly interpreting standardized test re- 
sults. In most cases this has not been due to a lack of potential 
ability on the part of the educators but rather to a lack of 
appropriate pre-.service and in-service training in an under- 
standing of the possible values and limitations of various types 
of tests. Largely because of this lack of understanding, some 
educators have attributed too much inportance to particular 
test results while others, disillusioned, have said in effect: Away 
with all standardized tests. 

Recently the writer came in contact with a situation which 
emphasized the point which has just been made. The facts in 
the case are essentially as given below, disguised only enough 
so that the school system itself cannot be readily identified. 
Following is a brief presentation of the situation together with 
questions and comments which arc designed to be thought- 
provoking. 

Last spring a large school system gave a comprehensive 
standardized achievement test to all of its seventh-grade pupils 
and found that the median score of those taking the test was 
9.2 or l.S grades above the median score of 7.7 of the groups 
on which the test was standardized. Self-satisfaction verging 
on smugness was the typical reaction of the teachers and 
administrators in the system. 

It is quite possible that a very superior type of work is being 
done in this school system, but before this could be known with 
any great degree of certainty, we would need some additional 
information. The questions and comments given below sug- 
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gest some of the areas which the thoughtful teacher and ad- 
ministrator should investigate and consider before drawing his 
conclusions with respect to the effectiveness of the school 
system. 

How much retardation is there in the school? It is quite 
possible for a school system that is doing a relatively poor job 
to reach or even to exceed the test results of this school by 
having a rigid policy of promotion. For example, the writer 
is familiar with a school system which takes gieat pride in its 
“standards.” With veiy few exceptions, no learner is promoted 
until he has reached the “norm” score for his grade on the 
standardized achievement test which is used as a primary basis 
for promotion. This means that a child in the fifth grade is 
not promoted to the sixth grade until he can make a score 
equivalent to S.9 on the test. This policy has resulted in exces- 
sive retardation with about S0% of the seventh-grade pupils 
retarded at least one year. Obviously, a comparison of the 
median score of this group with the group on which the norms 
of the test were based is unsound. With excessive retardation 
even an efficient school system may seem to have a good 
seventh grade if only grade norms are considered. 

How much eliminaUon is there in the school system before 
the seventh grade is reached? Some schools have a deliberate 
policy of “weeding out” the weakest members of a particular 
age group; other schools just fall Into the habit, Consider each 
of two schools which started out with 200 pupils entering the 
first grade. In school A only 60%, or 120 pupils, ever reached 
the seventh grade — the others were eliminated in one way or 
another. In school B 95%, or 190 pupils, entered the seventh 
grade. Since it usually is the weaker learners who are elimi- 
nated in a school such as A, it is obvious that school B with a 
lower median score than A might still be doing a much better 
job of educating the children in its community. The holding 
power of a school needs to be carefully considered in interpreting 
test results. The twin evils of excessive elimination and exces- 
sive retardation demand thoughtful consideration and test 
makers and publishers should be encouraged to give figures 
indicating the extent of the elimination and retardation in the 
schools on which the norms are based. 
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Did ihc teachers teach the test directly or indhectly? It 
may seem undignified even to suggest that such an unprofes- 
sional practice might be cariied on. But in certain school sys- 
tems the practice is carried on by certain teachers, and those 
who are trying to interpret test results need to be aware of this 
possibility. Of course any time a group of learners is taught 
a test the use of norms accompanying the test becomes mean- 
ingless. Unfortunately some administrators and supervisors 
have unwittingly encouraged this practice, partially through a 
procedure suggested by the next question. 

Are teachers given raises or promotions on the basis of test 
results? Some superintendents, principals, and supervisors 
casting about for an objective basis for giving promotions in 
rank or salary inci cases have settled on the idea of giving these 
rewards to those who can pioducc the best test lesults. The 
goal is admirable but this particular method has resulted in 
many unprofessional practices and should be eliminated in any 
place it exists. 

Is the primary goal of the teachers to help the learners or 
to get good test results? In some school systems it is unfortu- 
nately true that in the struggle to have “my cla.ss” come out on 
top the teacher has almost forgotten the primary purpose of 
education, to help the learner. In these schools test results 
have tended to become an end in themselves. When this 
occurs, “good” test results may be accompanied by poor edu- 
cation, 

lias teacher emphasis been on improving the test results of 
those just below the median even at the expense of the highest 
and lowest learners? This question is closely related to the 
preceding ones. If a teacher knows that her group and her 
teaching are likely to be evaluated on the score of the middle 
learner (median score) of her group, she may gear her teaching 
to the level of the middle third of the group, feeling that the 
highest third will get fairly good scores anyhow and that the 
lowest third or at least the lowest fifth does not have much 
chance of getting up to the median anyway, Those who are 
familiar with the percentile system can investigate this possi- 
bility by seeing how the 10th, 25th, 7Sth, and 90th percentiles 
of the group compare with the norms for each of these levels. 
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What is the length of the school term in the system under 
consideration as compared with the lengths of school terms of 
the schools on which the norim were based? What would a 
similar comparison of the aniiual amount spent per child show? 
The time spent with the child and the wherewithal for edu- 
cating him should be considered in evaluating and interpreting 
the test results. 

Eow many years has the test or another form of it been 
given in the school? Undue familiarity with a particular test 
will tend to produce artificially high results on that test. For 
example, the writer is familiar with a school which twice a year 
has used some foim of the same test for five years, which means 
that most of the seventh graders in that school have had ten 
very similar tests and some repeats of the same test. Too great 
familiarity with a test will indicate the need for using a diflrerent 
test. 

Are test results in certain [earnings being achieved at. the 
expense of other equally important learnings? The basic im- 
portance of this point cannot be over-emphasized. The writer 
has known schools where it appeared that the teaching was so 
slanted by the standardized tests to be given that many learn- 
ings considered at least equally important by outstanding edu- 
cators were at best neglected. In some schools it even appeared ^ 
that some desirable attitudes and practices the learner.'? already 
had were being eliminated to a significant degree. For this 
reason it is very significant for the interpreter of test results to 
consider the probable effect of the type of training being used 
on attitudes toward : acquiring more learning, teachers in gen- 
eral, schools, testing itself, specific subjects, such as art, music, 
speech. We would also need to consider whether the learner 
is developing the ability to use the learnings being acquired in 
practical situations. Is training being given so that there is 
likely to be much carry-over to out-of-school situations? % 
What effect is the method of teaching having on sdf-adyust- 
ment and social adjustment? This question is closely related 
to the preceding one, but it is so important that it is given sepa- 
rate consideration. What doth it profit a school to over- 
emphasize to students information which enables them to pass 
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an achievement test if thereby the chances of a high degree of 
self- and social adjustment are decreased? Certainly interpre- 
tation of achievement test i-esults should not neglect a con- 
sideration of Icainei adjustment. Personality or adjustment 
inventorie.s or questionnaires if propeily approached by teachers 
and learners will usually give some clues as to the extent of 
maladjustment. 

Wkat are the primary motivators of the learners? Are 
secondary motivators and even undesirable motivators being 
used to a large degree? Threats, fear of punishment, marks, 
extrinsic rewards and tlie like can produce what seem to be 
fairly good temporary results but the net i esult is likely to be 
undesirable in the long run. To what extent is learning likely 
to go on without the immediate stimulation of the teacher? 
Are the learners being pushed too much for their own good? 
Is the motivation for the learning coming largely from the 
inside of the learner or from the outside? 

To what extent is it likely that good home teaching and 
much travel and other educational influences outside of the 
control of the school have contributed to the high median score 
on the tests? Some schools take credit for doing a lot more 
than they arc responsible for, particularly if it is something 
worthwhile. Schools with learners conning from homes with 
good “educational oppoitunities” should give the home credit 
for many learnings which the pupils demonstrate. 

What is tested by the test? What are the goals of a ’‘good" 
school? How many goals of a "good” school are tested by the 
test in question? These questions are fairly self-explanatory. 
For example, does the test sample application as well as memo- 
rization? Does it contain many items which can be answered 
by intelligence alone? On what basis has the test been vali- 
dated? What other tests arc available for checking on other 
important goals of a “good” school? 

Was the test given and scored in a standardized fashion? 
It has been found in some schools that “standardized” tests are 
given in a very unstandardized fashion either through lack of 
knowledge of good testing procedures or because the person 
giving or scoring the test has something to gain or to lose by 
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good or poor performance showing up on the test. If lack of 
knowledge of good testing procedures is the difficulty, training 
in this is, of course, indicated. If tests are intentionally given or 
scored in an unstandardized fashion then the reasons for having 
the whole testing program needs to be carefully examined. 

What is the potential ability of the learners as compared 
with those upon whom the tests were standardized? While 
this probably cannot be determined exactly, some clues to the 
answer can be obtained through the use of a good intelligence 
or mental test. The occupational level of the parent.s will fre- 
quently give a very rough indication of the answer also. 

What are actual living conditions in the community? Is the 
school teaching the things that are most needed in this cow- 
muniiy? These questions aie ultimately the most important 
ones of all that have been raised. No school should l>e self- 
satisfied unless satisfactory answers can be given to the follow- 
ing questions suggested in part by Thorndike’s American Cities 
and States. What is the infant death-rate? Whrit is the gen- 
eral death-rate? What is the per capita expenditure for recre- 
ation? How rare is poverty in the community? What is the 
excess of physicians, nurses, and teachcis over male domestic 
servants? What is the per capita circulation of the better 
magazines in the community? What is the average real wage 
in the community? To use Thorndike’s^ phraseology: What 
is “the general goodness of life for good people in the com- 
munity in question, the per capita income of its re.sidents, and 
their personal qualities of intelligence, morality and care for 
their families?” 

^Thorndike, Edward L, American Ctlies and Stales; Vamiinn and Correlation 
m Institutions I Activities, and the Personal Qualities 0 / the Residents New York: 
The New York Academy of Science, 1939. , 



STUDIES OF POPULARITY IN COLLEGE: L CAN 
POPULARITY OF FRESHMEN 
BE PREDICTED? 

JEAN WAID REILLY and FRANCIS P ROBINSON 
Ohio State University 

The typical student entering college wants to have friends, 
wishes to be popular, and to belong to some well-liked campus 
group. Students’ feverish participation in “rushing” and “ice 
breaker” activities and the disappointed torpor of the unbid 
isolated student indicate intense emotional interest. Keen ob- 
servers have judged that this desire for acceptance and its 
corollaiy, the sex drive, are the primary motivating forces of 
the adolescent age. Counselors, in turn, are interested in 
fostering students’ cordial acceptance of each other not only 
because school work might otherwise suffer but also because 
such social participation leads to wholesome personal develop- 
ment. 

As the freshman class arrives on the scene, the interested 
counselor naturally wonders which students will have friends 
and become leaders and which ones will tend to drift into shy 
and fmstratlng isolation. Can the counselor, as he looks over 
the usual entrance records, make any initial judgments as to 
the probable future social acceptance of a student? Such pre- 
dictions would enable the counselor at the time of room assign- 
ments, “get-acquainted” parties, and course scheduling to 
adjust situations in various ways so as possibly to aid the 
potentially Isolated student. 

This report presents evidence as to the efficiency of the 
usual college entrance data in predicting popularity at the 
middle of the freshman year. To forestall later disappoint- 
ment it seems best to state here that the predictive efficiency 
of such data is very low. Many likely items turn out to be 
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quite valueless and the few predictors found would not at first 
thought seem to have value. The report does indicate that 
colleges are failing to obtain important types of entrance data 
which they should have, 

As a first step in this experiment, a measure of .social accept- 
ance was obtained for each of a laige number of college stu- 
dents. One hundred and sixty-three girhs (mostly freshmen) 
living in a university dormitory in which one of the writers was 
a graduate counselor, filled out a sociomctric test. In this te,st 
each girl listed (for each situation) the two or three girls on 
the campus with whom she would most like “to eat meals,” “to 
study,” “to spend my free time,” “to attend a football or basket- 
ball game,” “to room,” “to be in a ‘bull se.s.sion,’” "to double 
date,” and “to work on a committee.” A popularity score was 
obtained for each student by tabulating the number of times 
her name was mentioned by others; a .simple weighting scheme 
was used to give first-choice names more value than those listed 
second or third. The fact that 100% of the tests were filled 
out is indicative of the motivation and completeness of the 
sample, While each gill’s score expressed only her popularity 
in the dormitory group being studied, this particular group 
seemed representative of the campus population (both sorority 
and non-sorority), and students usually like most to he ac- 
cepted in the place in which they have elected to live. (Actual 
results showed that sorority girls in the dormitory were chosen 
slightly more frequently than non-sorority girls.) 

Popularity scores varied from zero to one hundred and 
twenty-seven. The distribution of these scores was skewed as 
these distributions usually are; a few individuals made very 
high scores and most individuals made below-avcrage scores. 
Other studies have shown that such scores are highly reliable. 

The second step was to obtain from entrance records any 
data which might seem predictive of later popularity. In all, 
the following information was collected ! the number of children 
in the family, their chronological age, the number of activities 
in high school, the number of offices held in high school, the 
number of scholastic honors in high school, whether the student 
had decided on a vocational choice, whether her parents were 
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living or not, the education of the parents, the profession of the 
father, her religious affiliation, and the size of the home town. 
Since certain other data are usually obtained during Freshman 
Week, a study was also made of the relationship of intelligence 
and the college curriculum selected to later popularity. 

The relationship of each of these sets of data to later popu- 
larity was analyzed in one of two ways. Where It was possible 
a comparison was made between the average scores on an 
entrance variable of the very popular (top third) and of the 
quite unpopular (lowest third). For those variables not per- 
mitting this approach, i.e., parents living or not, the procedure 
was reversed; thus the average popularity score of students 
whose parents were living was compared with the average of 

TABLE 1 


The Average Score on DiUerenlial Background Factors for 
Each Thud in Popularity 


Factor 

Unpopular 

third 

Middle 

third 

Popular 

third 

C.R. far 
greatest 
difference 

1. Intelligence 

72.7 

70.2 

69.9 

.64 

2. Children in family .... 

1.50 

1.74 

1.51 

.96 

3. Age 

187 

181 

18 00 

424 

4. H.S. Activities 

0.62 

6.57 

7.37 

1.19 

S Offices in H.S 

1.49 

1.86 

2.02 

1.36 

6. H.S. honors 

120 

1.07 

1.17 

.41 


girls whose parents were not living (one or both). In each 
case, the statistical significance of the differences found was 
computed; when the critical ratios exceed 3,00 (standard error 
of the difference), it can be said with some assurance that that 
particular trait is predictive of later popularity. 

Table 1 summarizes the results for six of the background 
factors studied. Except for chronological age, none of the fac- 
tors is predictive of later popularity. It may seem surprising 
that high-school activities and honors are not predictive but 
academic popularity cither is not related to social popularity 
or the new opportunities at college allow a restructuring of 
social relationships. In this highly select group, differences in 
intelligence seem unimportant; the slight tendency for the more 
intelligent to be less popular is not statistically significant. A 
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group entering college is very homogeneous as to age but small 
difFerences m age seem to be very important. It is probable, 
however, that the girls aie not reacting to students of nineteen 
and twenty as “too old”; another explanation seems more 
probable. Entering freshmen of seventeen or under almost 
surely came directly from high school to college; their average 
acceptance score was 47.0. M^ny entering freshmen of eight- 
een may have stayed out of school a while or have taken longer 
to finish, thus losing track of their friends; their average accept- 
ance score was 39.1. Those nineteen and over almo.s‘t certainly 
varied from the academic lockstep; these persons not only lost 
track of their friends but in some instances the factors which 
made for academic retardation may also have led to retarded 
social acceptance. The average acceptance score for these 
older freshmen was 32.8. The normally older .sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors have had an opportunity in college to be- 
come acquainted; their average acceptance scores for the differ- 
ent ages showed smaller differences. 

The results for the other background factors were as follows: 

(7) A girl who has lost one or both parents seems to be at 
a disadvantage in becoming popular. Those girls with both 
parents living had an average popularity score of 4().9, those 
with one or both parents dead scored only 2S.9; this difference 
has a critical ratio of 3.06. An investigation showed as one 
likely explanation that the eleven girls with a loss of parent 
had to work for support and did not have as much time for 
dormitory activities. 

(8) Whether the parents had attended college or not did 
not seem to affect later social acceptance of their daughteis. 
Daughters of fathers attending college scored 39.6, while 
daughters of non-college fathers scored 40.2. Daughters of 
mothers attending college scored 42.7, while daughters of non- 
college mothers scored 38 6, Neither difference is statistically 
significant, the critical ratio in favor of college-trained mothers 
being only 1.19. 

(9) The profession of the father was not of importance, at 
least in this instance; this is a heartening manifestation of 
democracy. The average scores for the various occupational 
groups were as follows: 
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Professional and semi-piofessoinal .... 39. S 

Managerial 41.1 

Sales and clerical 39.1 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 34.4 

Skilled workers 37.7 


The critical ratio for the greatest of these differences was only 
1.03. 

(10) The religious affiliation likewise seemed unimportant. 
The twelve Catholic students had an average score of 41.8, the 
twenty-seven Jewish students a score of 4S.S, and the ninety- 
eight Protestant students a score of 30.7. Due to an extreme 
range of popularity scores within each religious group, even the 
greatest of these differences was not statistically significant, i.e., 

c.R. = i.r.?. 

(11) The size of the girl’s home town was not significantly 
related to college popularity. The girls were classified into five 
groups according to the size of their home towns. The average 
popularity scores foi each of these groups of girls was as follows: 


Country and village 42.9 

Towns under 1,000 37.5 

'Powns between 1-10,000 38.8 

Cities between 10-100,000 41.9 

Cities over 100,000 38.7 


(12 6f 13) The final two items studied were expressions of 
vocational interest as the girl entered the university, i.e., had 
she decided on a vocation, and in what college was she enrolled? 
Neither item was of significance in predicting popularity. The 
critical ratio in favor of having made a vocational decision was 
0.49. The descending sequence of popularity by colleges was 
Commerce, Arts, Agriculture, and Education, but the critical 
ratio for the greatest difference was only 1.78. 

Since having friends and group status are so important to 
a student’s happiness and development, colleges should give 
consideration to students’ social adjustment. The data in this 
study show an extreme range among girls in popularity, but the 
most frequent category is relative social isolation. It is also 
evident that colleges have little information with which to work 
as they “arrange the college program to fit the needs of the 
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entering freshman.” In fact, the only two variables msually 
listed in college entrance data which were related to later popu- 
larity (lack of it) were over-age freshman (19 or older) and 
loss of a parent. 

Academic census data needs to be supplemented (and even 
supplanted if the blank is crowded) by more vital statistics 
from the adolescent world. Thus the writers hazard the guc.ss 
that similar informal sociometric results for the high-school 
senior class, simple counts of who is chosen for committees or 
for partners in games, and whose first name or nickname is 
known by the most students might be predictive of later popu- 
larity in college or in adult life. 
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Anderson, John E. “Parents’ Attitudes on Child Behavior: A Report 
of Three Studies ” Child Development, XVII ( 1946) , 91-97. _ 

A study by Marion J. Radke on the relation of parental authority 
to children’s behavior and attitudes, and one by Katherine A. Mdes 
on the relationshi]) between home background factors and qualities 
of leadership in children, have furnished techniques for a third study 
by Frank Hansen, now in process of completion. Generalizations 
tentatively made on the basis of the studies are: (1) The child forms 
an image of his parents which tends to emphasize disciplinary and 
management controls. (2) The parents’ attitudes with respect to 
child management are related to the behavior of the child in his own 
social group. (3) The parents’ concept of the ideal child is related 
to the behavior of the child in his own social group. (4) There is a 
relation between children’s behavior in social groups and scores on 
personality measures, and between parents’ attitudes toward children 
and scores on personality measures, f ranees Smith. 


Brogden, Flubcrt E. “An Approach to the Problem of Differential 

Prediction.’’ Psychometrika, XI (1946), 139-lSi 

A procedure for maximizing selective efficiency is developed for 
application to situations in which it is desired to select from a single 
group of applicants for several possible assignments. The problem 
of comparable units for the several criteria whose values must be 
compared to each other for differential assignment purposes is dis- 
cussed. It is demonstrated that, assuming linear regressions, maxi- 
mal selection is obtained if individuals in any given assignment are 
differentiated from those rejected according to critical rejection scores 
on the multiple-weighted sum of the predictors and from another 
possible assignment by critical difference scores which are merely the 
differences between the two critical rejection scores. Since the re^ 
latlonships just indicated give no way of determining the magnitude 
of the critical scores required to select the required number of persons 
for each assignment, a successive approximation procedure for accom- 
plishing this purpose has been devised and a computational example 
IS worked out. (Courtesy Psychometrika.) 

1 Edited by Forrest A. Kingsbury. 
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Christensen, Thomas E. “Some Observations^ with Respect to the 
Kuder Preference Record.” Journal of liducnlional Research, 
XL (1946), 96-107, 

The author administered the Kuder Preference Record to twenty- 
seven ninth-grade pupils to determine (1) how the nie.'ining.s of items 
on the Kuder ate interpreted, (2) whether systematic clas.s instruc- 
tion on the meaning of items affected the reliability of the test, and 
(3) the extent to which chance influences scores. It was discovered 
that because of a lack of occupational information, the childicn did 
not comprehend the meaning of many of the items, invalidating many 
of the scores. Systematic class instruction did change scorc.s, and 
when preference was determined entirely by chance, high .score.s could 
be obtained and interpreted as significant when they were not actu- 
ally so. Harold Mosak. 


Despert, J. Louise and Pierce, Helen Ocxle. “The Relation of Emo- 
tional Adjustment to Intellectual Function.” Genetic Psyrhalagy 

Monographs, XXXIV (1946), 3-S6, 

Thirty-nine normal children were subjected to intensive person- 
ality studies during their two or three years’ attendance at the Payne 
Whitney Nursery School of New York City during the period 1937- 
1942, the purpose being to discover any relationship between intel- 
lectual function and emotional adjustment. The invesiigation in- 
cluded anamnestic data, physical examinations, psychometiic test 
data, and individual records of daily behavior and play sessions. 
Significant changes in IQ for twenty-two of the children (twelve with 
increases and ten with decreases) indicated a close parallel between 
psychometric findings and emotional adjustment a.s judged^ fiom all 
the data. While advancing no hypothesis for this infiiiencing of in- 
tellectual function by emotional causes, the author.s believe tbc study 
shows a need for supplementing psychometric testing with a projec- 
tive technique for detecting these causes. Vernon S. Tracht. 


Eysenck, PI J. and Plimmerweit, H. T. “An Experimental Study of 
the Reactions of Neurotics to Experiences of Success and P'ailure.” 
Journal of General Psychology, XXXV (1946), S9-7S. 

Two groups of 100 male neurotic army patients, equated for age 
and intelligence, were given a modified form of the Pursuit- Rotor to 
obtain their performance scores, aspiration scores, and judgments of 
past performances. The results showed no significant diffeiences for 
performance or improvement on the test between the fifty with pre- 
dominantly hysterical symptoms and the other fifty with largely 
affective symptoms. However, the latter group were significantly 
different from the fotmer in having greater deviations from their 
actual scores with regard to the level of aspiration and judgment of 
past performance. In general, the reactions to success and failure 
of the affective group were more subjective as compared with the 
greater objectivity of the hysterical group, thus tending to confirm 
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Jung’s analysis of extraveited (hysterical) and introverted (affec- 
tive) personality traits. Vernon S. Tracht. 


Gross, Sister M Mynette. “The Effect of Certain Types of Moti- 
vation on the ‘Honesty’ of Children” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXX (1946), 133-140. 

To deteimine the effect of self-competition and group-competition 
on “honesty,” 229 seventh-grade children were divided into a control 
group and two experimental groups. Honesty was measured by the 
self-scoring of the Clapp-Young Arithmetic Test given each day for 
a week. One experimental group was encouraged in group-compe- 
tition, and the other in self-competition. Results indicate a wide 
variation in the number of children who changed their answers in all 
three groups. The type of motivation did not increase “dishonesty.” 
Individual consistency from day to day in the number of answers 
changed was low. The mean IQ of the “honest” children was higher 
than for the “dishonest” children. Betty Steele 


Harris, Adeline and Watson, Goodwin. “Are Jewish oi Gentile Chil- 
dren More Clannish?” Journal of Social Psychology, XXIV 
(1946), 71-76. 

Eighty-two children in Grades IV-VI of a private school were 
asked to list the names of their best friends among children m their 
own class, among those in the whole school, and among those seen 
only outside school The study shows that Gentile children made a 
larger percentage of in-group choices than did the Jewish in all three 
categories, in-group choices being made most frequently by both 
groups outside of school. Gentile giils made more in-group choices 
than did Gentile boys, while among the Jewish children the boys 
made the larger number of in-group choices. There was no evidence 
of an increase or decrease in exclusiveness within the limits of the 
grades studied. One-fourth of the Gentile children had no Jewish 
friends, but all of the Jewish children had some Gentile friends. 
Frances Smith, 

Hayes, Samuel P., Jr. “Diagrams for Computing Tctrachoric Corre- 
lation Coefficients from Percentage Differences.” Psychometrika, 
XI (1946), 163-172. 

A description is given of diagrams (available separately) for com- 
puting tctrachoric correlation coefficients. The diagrams are entered 
with “per cent of combined groups above dividing point” and the 
difference between groups in their per cents above the dividing point. 
(Courtesy Psychometrika.) 


Jones, Ronald Devall. “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency from 
Objective Measures.” Journal of Experimental Education, XV 
(1946), 85-99. 

This article presents the results of a study of sixty-five University 
of Wisconsin trained teachers to determine how well objective data 
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can predict teaching efficiency as measured by the criteria of super- 
visory ratings and pupil-gain scores. The objective data employed 
included rank in high-school class, university grade averages, grades 
in three education courses, the Ilenmotv-Nclson Test af Mctital Ahil~ 
Uy, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the Link Interest Inventory, 
The results demonstrate that the criteria aie not related to each other 
to a degree gieater than can be attributed to chance. Iligh-school 
rank is apparently the best predictive measure of residual pupil gain. 
Harold Mosak. 


Lawshe, C. H., Semanekj Irene A., and Tiffin, Joseph. “The Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test.” Journal of Applied Psveholoev. 
XXX (1946), 442-453. 

Two forms of the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability J'est were 
adnainistered to industrial applicants and employees. After elimi- 
nating those items associated with mental ability, sixty items were 
retained in a revision, Form A. Split-half reliability of the revised 
test was .84 ± .01. Validation studies were made employing job 
success as estimated by supervisor’s ratings as the criterion. Form A 
correlates 71 ± .09 with the Bennett Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension, but It is apparently little related with intelligence since ii.s 
correlation with the Otis Self-Administering Higher Jixamination is 
only .08 ± ,20. These results lead the authors to the conclusion that 
the test ^'is useful in identifying men or boys wlio are mechanically 

inclined and are likely to succeed in jobs of a mechanical nature. . . .” 

Harold Mosak. 


Lins, Leo J, “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency,” Journal of 
Becpenmental Education, XV (1946), 2-60. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether any material 
in the pre-seivice records and personal make-up of applicants could 
be employed in predicting (I) whether the person would be admitted 
to the School of Education at the end of the junior year, and (2) 
subsequent teaching efficiency. The data studied included replies to 
the University of Wisconsin application blank, intelligence test scores, 
autobiographical material, and acadernic achievement. The author 
nrids that the best criterion for predicting admission to the School of 
Aducatmn is a composite of freshman-sophomore grade-point aver- 
ages. High-school rank and grades in practice teaching were among 
^ predictive value for teaching efficiency. Harold 

McMillan, Robert T “School Acceleration and Retardation Among 
tS^XL (1946)!T2(Ei3?°'^'‘” Educational Re- 

I through XII wcre selected 
trom a village of 700 population m southwestern Oklahoma, and a 

I through Xil were 
near-^ndom sampling in seventeen villages in south- 
eastern Uklahoma. The groups were compared in terms of school 
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acceleration and retardation based on the expectation of completion 
of one grade per year of attendance. Results indicated that accelera- 
tion and retaidation i.s influenced by the family socio-economic .status, 
the schooling of parents, the amount of moving done by parents, the 
number of children in the family, and then sex and age. Betty Steele. 


Mandell, Milton M. “The Group Oral Performance Test.” Public 

Personnel Review, VII (1946), 209-212, 

The Group Oral Performance Test now in use by the British Civil 
Service Commission for the selection of administiative and foreign 
service personnel is superior to the oral interview method commonly 
used by civil service commissions in that it piovidcs evidence on the 
individual’s behavior in a group situation. It also depends less on 
the individual rater’s ability to “draw out” the candidate; it may be 
used to reproduce the work situation; and it is more economical in 
time expenditure. Testing techniques developed in the trial of this 
method by the United States Civil Service Commission are described, 
and a sample group task for candidates is presented. Frances Smith. 


Manson, Morse P. and Grayson, Harry M. “Keysort Method of 

Scoring the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory.” 

Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), S09-S16. 

This gives a detailed description of a method of surmounting a 
practical difficulty in the use of the MMPI, i.e., the lengthy scoring 
technique. As developed and used in the Personnel Evaluation De- 
partment of the Army’s Disciplinary Training Center in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations, such an improved scoring method 
minimizes clerical error, eliminates the recording of each separate 
item, and shortens the scoring time by more than 15 minutes. 
Adapted from the McBee Keysort System, the 550 MMPI cards 
(containing various statements about attitudes, interests, and general 
behavior of the testee) are notched in a like manner to facilitate the 
separation of items into the three principal categories (deviate, »o 
deviate, and xo non-deviate), by inserting a rod or needle through 
the proper holes in the stack of cards. Four needle movements give 
the sorting of the cards necessary for scoring by simple count each 
of the twelve subtests comprising the total inventory. Vernon S. 
Tracht. 


Meehl, Paul E. “An Investigation of a General Normality or Con- 
trol Factor in Personality Testing.” Psychology Monographs, 
L (1946), 1-62. 

A scale of seventy-eight items was empirically derived from the 
total item pool of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
in an attempt to quantify Rosanoff’s hypothetical factor of general 
“normality” or "control.” Based on its ability to differentiate be- 
tween a criterion group of apparently normal persons with marked 
deviations on the ‘meurotic triad” of the MMPI and a matched group 
of clinically abnormal persons with similar scores, this so-called N 
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scale had fairly good reliability and proved valid when used on a new 
test group of normals. Suggested interpretations as to the psycho- 
logical nature of N are briefly discussed, the one deemed mo.st feasible 
being that it probably measures a “plus-getting” tendency inherent 
in personality tests geneially as loughly related to the tendency of 
certain persons to obtain spurious psychasthenic scores on the 
MMPI; and recommendations for further research are advanced. 
Vernon S Tracht. 

Meehl, Paul E. “Profile Analysis of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory in Differential Diagnosis.” Journal of Applied 

PrycAoZogy, XXX (1946), 517-523. 

To evaluate the MMPI as a differential diagnostic instrument 
employing a rapid, inspectional technique of pattern analysis of 
profiles, the records of 147 hospitalized psychiatric patients were sub- 
jected to a procedure described as “blind” diagnosis. Clinical ap- 
praisal by the psychiatric staff, made before the present MMPI scales 
(with one exception) were developed, constituted tlie criteiion. 
Of the approximately 2/3 actual abnormals correctly identified, about 
2/3 were placed in the appropriate three major categories — psychosis, 
psychoneurosis, and conduct disorder— the contingency cueflictent 
for agreement between “blind” and actual diagnostic groupings being 
5S. Although such discriminations, among the study’.s otlicr find- 
ings, are statistically much better than chance, _ the author admits 
that the jiroportion of false cla.ssifications is consideralile hut expects 
the margin of error to be reduced by more mathematically precise 
use of the suppressor K and by greater formalization of pattern 
analysis. Vernon S. Tracht, 


Meehl, Paul E. and Hathaway, Starke R. “The K Factor as a Sup- 
pressor Variable In the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), 525-564. 
This article discusses the general problem of the effect of test- 
taking attitudes on scores derived from stiucturcd personality inven- 
tories. After surveying briefly the literature on the subject and the 
various approaches previously made toward solving this problem, it 
tells of attempts to construct special scales measuring these attitudes 
as applied specifically to subjects taking the MMPI. The use of one 
such scale, embodying the so-called K variable, is shown to be rela- 
tively successful in detecting the presence of disturbing test-taking 
attitudes, thereby improving the means of differentiating normals 
from abnormals. Vernon S. Tracht. 


Mitchell, Claude. “How Valid Are Vocational Analysis Blanks." 
Journal of Educational Research, XL ( 1946), 57-62. 

In 1927 a senior high-school class was given the Vocational Guid- 
ance Questionnaire and the Choices of Working Conditions Blank. 
In 1945 the questionnaire information was checked against the actual 
vocational status of fifty-three subjects. Results showed that 49 per 
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cent followed vocations selected eighteen years previously on the 
questionnaire. The results of the Choices oj Working Conditions 
Mank suggest that failuie to follow occupational preferences is caused 
by the failure to secure the preferred work and not by a change of 
interest. These results indicate that self-analysis blanks have some 
validity, Betty Steele. 

Patterson, Cecil H., Jr. “The Relationship of Bernreutcr Scores to 
Parent Behavior, Child Behavior, Urban-Rural Residence, and 
Other n.'u-lcr.i luud F.-if-r.rs in 100 Normal Adult Parents.” Jour- 
nal of XXIV (1946), 3-49. 

The author attempts in this study to determine whether there 
exists any justification for utilizing the Bernreuter Personality Inveiv- 
tory. He employed this and other measures with one hundred 
married couples to determine whether any significant relationships 
existed between the scores obtained on the Bernreuter and such fac- 
tors as urban-rural residence, parent and child behavior, and age at, 
and duration of, marriage. He concludes that although the Bern- 
reuter is relialile, it possesses little validity since other studies find a 
significant relationship between the personalities of parents and chil- 
dren and the Beinrcuter fails to do so. He maintains further that 
the use of all six scorings on the Bernreuter is wasteful since they 
are all highly intercoriclated. Harold Mosak. 


Rabin, A. I., Davis, J. C., and Sanderson, M. H, “Item Difficulty of 
Some Wechslur-Bellevue Subtests.” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy. XXX (1946), 493-SOO. 

On the basis of the individual Wechsler-Bclleviie records of 300 
normal individuals, an analysis was made of item difficulty in six sub- 
tests of the scales: Information, Comprehension, Similarities, Picture 
Completion, Picture Arrangement, and Block Designs. Items within 
each test were ranked according to the number of subjects passing 
each one. The results indicate that revisions in order of presentation 
are desirable in all of the subtests but the Picture Arrangement, tests 
of Information and Comprehension in particular showing variation 
from the order suggested in the third edition of Wechsler’s Manual. 
Suggested changes in the original order of item presentation are sum- 
marized in table form. Findings on 1000 psychiatric patients sub- 
stantiate the study. Frances Smith. 


Schlesser, George E. “Development of Special Abilities at the Junior 
High-School Age,” Journal of Educational Research, XL ( 1946), 
39-Sl. 

The present investigation of special abilities included the prob- 
lems of their permanence, their related factors, the size of their sig- 
nificant deviations, and the relative contributions to achievement of 
special and general abilities. The Unit Scales of Attainment battery 
was given to 104 sixth-grade and junior high-school students who 
previously had been given the Standard Achievement Test m the third 
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grade. The results found were: (1) A special ability is one which 
is at least 1.8 school years advanced beyond the general level of 
ability. (2) Special abilities tend to change rather than to become 
stabilized, depending on test reliability. (3 ) The pupil’s e.stimate of 
his profile is poor compaied to the actual profile, (d ) The profile is 
not made moie even or uneven during junior high school. (S) 
Special abilities account for 45 per cent of the total variance in 
achievement, and general abilities for 55 per cent, Betty Bicelc. 


Springer, N. Norton. “The Validity of the Multiple Choice Ciroup 
Rorschach Test in the Screening of Naval Personnel.” Journal 
of General Psychology, XXXV (]94<5), 27-32. 

To determine its value as a psychiattic screening device in mili- 
tary selection, the author gave the Ilarrowcr-Enckson Muhiplc 
Choice Group Rorschach to 471 naval personnel in .service .sixteen 
months or more Of these, 217 had good duty statins and were in 
this country awaiting further assignment, while the remaining 254 
had bad conduct records and weie either serving court martial 
sentences or had been discharged after the completion of sentences. 
He found no reliable difference between those making a good adjust- 
ment and the chronic offenders to naval di.scipline, thereby concluding 
that this type of Rorschach in its present form fails to differentiate 
normals from those classified as having varioms behavior disorders, 
and that it is therefore unsuitable for such purposes. Vernon fj. 
Tracht. 


Syraonds, Percival M. “Itvaluation of Teacher Personality.” Teachers 

College Record, XLVIII (1946), 21-34. 

This article explains how the newer psychological techniques of 
personality appraisal can be applied advantageously to the selection 
of teachers. Among others, the important features of ratings, inter- 
views, stress situations, psychodrama and projective test methods are 
briefly outlined in the light of four proposed personality factors 
deemed essential to the successful teacher. Because of the proven 
inadequacy of older ways based on casual interviews with candidates 
and superficial observation of their educational records hy superin- 
tendents, the author proposes personality assessment by a central 
agency whose findings would be available to all school officials, with 
the consent of the prospective teachers. Due allowance would be 
made for those aspects of personality which are changeable, such as 
interests and motivation. Vernon S. Tracht. 


Thurstone, L. L. “Note on a Reanalysis of Davis’ Reading Tests." 

Psychometfika, XI (1946), 18S-188. 

Correlation data on nine reading tests originally analyzed by 
Frederick Davis by the principal axes rncthoci are reanalyzed by 
Spearman’s uni-dimensional method. It is concluded that a single 
common factor (reading ability) accounts for the correlations among 
the tests with residuals remarkably small in view of the fact that the 
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tests were designed to test nine supposedly different skills. Three of 
the tests showed additional specific vaiiance not attributable to the 
common factor. (Courtesy Psychometrika.) 


Tuckman, Jacob. “The Relationship Between Subjective Estimates 
of Personal Adjustment and Ratings on the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory.” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946^ 488- 
492. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Adjustment Question- 
naire, the latter consisting of five self-rating statements based on the 
Inventory, were given to 191 boys and 200 girls in grades IX-XII, 
and to fifty-one men and forty-five women referred for vocational 
guidance. The corrected contingency coefficients, except for the emo- 
tional adjustment for boys, were high enough to warrant the substi- 
tution of the Adjustment Questionnaire for the Adjustment Inven- 
tory. From 22 per cent (health adjustment for boys) to 44.4 per 
cent (home adjustment for women) have identical ratings on both 
questionnaires. From 37.2 per cent to 64.4 per cent fall within the 
same group of above average, average, and below average in adjust- 
ment in both questionnaiies. Betty Steele. 


Von Haden, Herbert I, “An Evaluation of Certain Types of Per- 
sonal Data Employed in the Prediction of Teaching Efficiency,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, XV (1946), 61-54. 

Because of the current teacher shortage and the consequent exer- 
cise of less discrimination in the selection of teaching personnel, the 
prediction of teaching effectiveness has assumed additional impor- 
tance. The value of subjective data only, such as instructors’ com- 
ments, interviews, and autobiographies, has been studied. The author 
concludes that estimates from these interviews, autobiographies, and 
instructors’ comments arc not closely related to efficiency. Of the 
personal equalities whose influence upon future success in teaching 
were studied, the most readily defined and evaluated were work 
habits, initiative, and professional judgment. Harold Mosak. 


Wherry, Robert J. and Gaylord, Richard H. “Test Selection with 
Integral Gross Score Weights.” Psychometrika, XI (1946), 173- 
183. 

A new method of test selection, which attempts to combine the 
merits of the Toops A-Method with those of the Wherry-Doolittle 
Method, is presented. It results in integral (unit if desired) positive 
and/or negative (optional) weights. This flexibility makes the 
method applicable to all kinds of material and for selecting items for 
tests and tests for batteries. An explicit solution of one test con- 
struction problem is presented. Necessary changes in method for the 
solution of five other types of test construction problem are presented. 
A few cautions are provided for potential users. (Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika. ) 
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Wherry, Robert J. and Taylor, Erwin K “The Relation of Multi- 
serial Eta to Other Measures of Correlation.*’ Psychonictrika, 
XI (1946), 155-161. 

Ordinary product-moment coirclation and regression methods arc 
frequently not immediately applicable to qualitative data, whereas 
multiserial r, point-multiserial r, and nnilti.seiial eta can be easily 
applied. The multiscrial r is rejected for prediction since it tells us 
only what the correlation might be if certain as.siimptinns mere true 
and if we could measure what is not now mcasTiietl. 'I'he noim-mtiln- 
serial f and multiserial eta arc identical when the number of cate- 
gories is two but differ when it is tlncc or gieater. The mulli.sciial 
eta is identical with the product-moment r wlien categories arc 
assigned scale values equal to their means on the continuous variable, 
With three or more categories, the point-nuiltiseiial r, which assumes 
linearity with equal step intervals, is always lower than the multi- 
serial eta, which jorces linearity by adoption of unequal step intervals 
based upon difference in ciitcrion attainment. While the multisciial 
eta expends one degree of freedom with the weighting of each cate- 
gory, this is known and correctable, whereas the vague partial loss of 
degrees of freedom due to the ordering of categorie.s in the point- 
multiserial is not correctable. (Courtesy Psychametrika.) 


Winfield, Marjorie Case. “The Use of tlie Harrower-Kiickson Multi- 
ple Choice Rorschach with a Selected Group of Women in Mili- 
tary Service.” Journal of Applied I^sycliology, XXX (1946), 
481-487. 

As a means of discovering possible misfits among the Marine 
Corps’ enlisted women personnel about to be sent ovcrsea.s on a 
voluntary basis, the Harrower-Erickson Multiple (llioicc Rorschach 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory were given to 
the first group of 181 to reach the staging area. Neither te.st’s score-s, 
whether used alone or in combination with the other, was considered 
enough for differential diagnosis or as sufficient grounds for excluding 
persons from going abroad without verification through systematic 
observation by staff officers. Results indicated no corre.spondence 
between MCR and MMPI scores nor between the MCR and ob- 
served behavior; hence the author concludes that the MCR measures 
something other than It purports to do, and is therefore unsuitable 
for screening purposes until further research and standardization is 
done. Vernon S. Tracht. 


Zangwill, 0. L. “Some Qualitative Observations on Verbal Memory 
m Cases of Cerebral Lesion.” British Journal of Psychology, 
General Section, XXXVII (1946), 8-19. 

Records of 200 neuropsychiatric cases examined at the Brain 
Injury Centre, Edinburgh, were analyzed with special reference to 
disorders of language and of memory as related to three types of 
verbal test. The test results studied were those for auditory-verbal 
memory span, rote learning, and substance recall. Impairment of 
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memory span for verbal material and severe difficulties in role learn- 
ing chai actenzed the dysphasic cases, while cases of dysmnesia were 
found to have intact verbal memoiy span but grossly impaired verbal 
learning. Substance recall, while seriously impaired in the amnesic 
syndrome, is often well preserved in dysphasic conditions. Implica- 
tions of the findings for a theory of the lelationship of memory to 
habit are discussed, and theii bearing on practical pioblcms of diag- 
nosis and treatment is indicated. Frances Smith. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES NOT ABSTRACTED 

Anderson, William Ewart. “An Attempt Thiough the Use of 
Experimental Techniques to Determine the Effect of Home 
Assignments Upon Scholastic Success.” Journal 0 / Edvcational 
Research, XL (1946), 141-143. 

Feder, D. D. “An Approach to Test Analysis foi Public Personnel 
Agencies.” Public Personnel Review, VII (1946), 126-131. 
Kellogg, W. N. “The Learning Curve for Flying an Airplane.” 
Joxirnal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), 435-441. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

It has been the tradition of the American College Personnel 
Association to publish a report of its annual meeting which con- 
tained the discussion and research of its members on personnel prob- 
lems. The national emergency limited meetings and publications, 
but college personnel workers have been actively attacking theo- 
retical and practical problems related to their activities. This sec- 
tion is a report of some of these research activities. Certain of these 
papers were presented at recent meetings, others lepresent the cur- 
ient_ research and thinking of ACPA members. This collection of 
writings is wide in scope as are the interests, training and background 
of college personnel officers. The contributions herein cover differ- 
ing techniques, GED tests, orally administered personality tests, in- 
terest inventories and piojectivc devices; they include discussion of 
personnel programs in perspective and in practice for unselectcd stu- 
dents, veterans and former students; one paper deals with test item 
difficulty. 

Any collection of publications in this field reminds us how great 
IS the need for research. No member of the college roster is husicr 
than one who deals with the total needs of the individual student 
and yet no academician has greater need or desire to empir'ically 
check his activities by accumulated records and statistical treatment 
thereof. May the future provide materials for many sections such 
as this. 

Fred McKinney 
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THE GED TESTS AS PREDICTORS OF 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


ROBERT CALLIS and C GILBERT WRENN 
University o[ Minnesota 

The prediction of scholastic success has commanded the 
attention of psychologists and educators for several years, with 
much research being done on this subject. More recently this 
question of scholastic success has been applied to veterans. 
Certain speculations have been made concerning the motiva- 
tion and maturation peculiar to veterans and the relation of 
these to scholastic success. Now that veterans are beginning 
to return to the campuses, it is desirable to be able to predict 
the scholastic success of these veterans in order that the col- 
leges and universities may be able to counsel with them and to 
help them efficiently plan their college training, To date, the 
primary use that has been made of the General Educational 
Development Tests is in determining advanced standing for 
veterans; however, it is conceivable that these tests are efficient 
predictors of scholastic succe.ss. The purpose of this study was 
to determine the extent to which these tests would predict the 
scholastic success of veterans. Specifically the problem may 
be stated — To lohat extent wUl the GED Tests predict the 
honor-point ratio of veterans who are first-term freshmen in the 
General College of the University of Minnesota? This prob- 
lem can best be understood in the light of previous studies of 
the prediction of scholastic success. 

Prediction of Scholastic Success 

Segel (6) summarized the research to 1934 on this problem, 
and Eurich and Cain (S, 846-853) in 1941 again summarized 
the research. High-school rank was found to be the best single 
predictor of scholastic success in college, with intelligence test 
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scores a close second, but the predictive power of these measures 
varied widely from population to population. The median coi- 
relation coefficients of these vatious studies between college 
marks and high-school rank or intelligence test .scores fall.s be- 
tween 0.50 and O.SS. These findings may not necessarily hold 
true for veterans, since veteians may differ from regular college 
students in matters of motivation, matuiation, and expeiience. 
No studies are available concerning the scholastic success of 
veterans as such; however, there have been a few studies made 
with the GED Tests on veterans and non-veterans. 

Previous Findings Concerning the GED Tests 

The study of Yale students by Crawford and Burnham (2) 
was designed to determine the value of the GICD Tests .scores 
in predicting the schola.stic success of freshmen. A repre.senta- 
tive sampling of the entire clas.s, veteians and non-veterans, 
was used in this study with scores of the College Entrance 
Examination Board Tests used to select the sample. ‘ Total 
standard scoies on the GED Tests were found to correlate with 
first-term freshmen’s marks with a coefficient of O.Sfi as com- 
pared to a coefficient of 0.53 between CEKB total score.s and 
first-term freshmen’s maiks. This coefficient (0.56) was higher 
than that for any of the GED Tests used singly. Table 1 shows 
these relationships. 

The study of the GED Tests scores of 114 Harvard students 

TABLE 1 

The Relationship oj GED Tests Scores to Average First Term Marks !or 
Yale Freshmen, N~135 



M 

Standard scores 

S.D. 

r 

GED Total 


20.9 

0,56 

GED I 

.... 62.9 

ca 

0.51 

GED n 

69.S 

7.7 

0.,50 

GED in 

73.3 

S,5 

0.36 

GED IV 


6.1 

0.41 


1 Other contributions to the present limited knowledge of these tests were pro- 
vided in this study The intercorrelations between the various tests were deter- 
mined and are reported as varying between 0.47 and 0 63 (Af = 135). The total 
standard scores of the GED Tests correlated well (r=0.72) with CEEB Tests total 
scores 
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by Dyer (3) indicated that the tests had small value in deter- 
mining the advanced standing of students but that they could 
be useful for admission purposes. For the sample the total 
standard scores on the GED Tests correlated with college rank 
(based on marks) as follows: 


Non-sclentific group 0.41 

Scientific group 0.S2 

Total group 0.46 


The GED Test II (Social Studies) predicted scholastic success 
for the scientific group better than it did for the non-scientific 
group. 

Bradley’s (1) study of GED Test II (Social Studies) scores 
of 100 MacMurray studcnt.s indicated that these scores corre- 
lated with marks in social science courses with a coefficient of 
0 . 66 .'= 

Definition of the Sample 

The study reported here tvas based upon veteran students 
m the General College of the University of Minnesota. Vet- 
erans who wished to apply for advanced standing had taken 
the GED Tests but it was necessary to limit the sample by 
applying other criteria to the selection The total criteria for 
the group selected were: 

1. Was a veteran of World War II; 

2. Had entered the General College in Fall Term, 1945, or 
Winter, 1946, and was in attendance during the Winter 
Term, 1946; 

3. Had no previous formal college training; 

4. Had taken the GED Tests and had applied for advanced 
standing on the basis of these tests; 

5. Had completed one term in General College so that 
marks were available for this term’s work. 

One hundred and forty-three veterans met all of the criteria 
but No. 4 and when this was applied the group was reduced 
to 60. This provided the basic group for the study, although 

s Other data presented in this study indicated that there was no significant rela- 
tionship between the scores on this test and the number of credits earned in the 
social science field. 
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the incompleteness of certain items of information used reduced 
the number to below 60 for some phases of the study. A popu- 
lation of 60 is small but adequate if it is representative in sig- 
nificant characteristics of the total veteran population. A test 
of scholastic aptitude {Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination, form 21) was used to determine the degree of 
representativeness of the sample.^ It was found that there was 
no significant difference between the sample and the group of 
143 veterans, the critical ratio being 0.59. A further test of 
representativeness was made by comparing the sample with the 
total General College population,'* the critical ratio between 
these two groups being 2.42 with the veterans group having the 
higher average score. This difference is significant at the 2% 
confidence level. On the basis of data presented here, it can 
be reasonably concluded that the veterans group used is repre- 
sentative of the total of 143 veterans in the trait measured — 
scholastic aptitude. It should be remembered, however, that 
there are only two chances out of a hundred that the difference 
between the group studied and the total General College popu- 
lation is the result of chance factors. 

Further description of the sample i.s provided by the distri- 
bution of courses taken as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of 24S Courses Taken by the Sample 


Course 

Written Expression 
Social Science . . 
Natural Science . . 

Literature 

Mathematics 

Art and Music . . . 
Vocational Studies 
Personal Studies . . 
Speech 


Per cent of courses 

9.5 

29.0 

11.0 

6.5 

4.5 

5.5 
80 

22 0 
4.0 


KW.n 

It will be noted from Table 2 that slightly more than half 
of the courses taken arc in the areas covered by the GED Tests. 


“ The mean and standard deviations of the distribution of raw aeorca for the 
sample on this test were 62 SS and 18 60, respectively, 

* The latest data available for a typical General College population were (or 
the 1941 freshman class. 
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The honor-point ratios of the sample ranged from 3.0 to -0.43, 
with a mean and standard^ deviation of 1.36 and 0.81, respec- 
tively. (Three honor points are given for a mark of A, with 
other values ranging to - 1.0 for a mark of F.) Since in the 
previous studies the Ohio State U-niversity Psychological Ex- 
amination, form 21, has proven to be one of the best single pre- 
dictors of schola.s'tic .success (.S, 6), scores on this test were 
correlated with honor-point ratios of the sample to furnish a 
basis for comparison of this study to previous prediction studies. 
Standard scores on the GED Tests were used in this study since 
it can be reasonably assumed that the distribution from which 
these scores were computed was normal (7). 

Findings 

The total GED Tests scores were found to correlate 0.72 
with first term honor-point ratios of the sample. 

TABLE 3 

Relationship beltuecn llonor-Poinl Ratio and the GED Tests and the Ohio Test 




Honor point 
ratio (r) 

cfr 

5% confislenca 
interval 

GED Total 

S6 

0.72 

0 064 

0 60to085 

GED I 

S8 

0.51 

0097 

0.32 to 0,70 

GED n 

59 

0.60 

0.083 

0.44 to 0.76 

GED III ....... 

.59 

OSS 

0.091 

0.37 to 0.73 

GED IV 

58 

0.S6 

0.090 

0.38 to 0,73 

Ohio,* #21 

48 

0.62 

0.090 

0.44 to 0.80 


* The Ohio Teat acorea correlated with Total GED Test scores 0.71, or oC 
0075, and 5% confidence interval of 0.S6 to 0.86 (A7 = 45). 

This is higher than the coefficients between the honor-point 
ratio and any individual GED Test or the Ohio Test, The 
GED Test II (Social Science) was found to be the best indi- 
vidual GED Test as a predictor of scholastic success (r “ 0.60). 
By inspection the GED Tests seem to have much in common 
with the content of courses in the General College. This is par- 
ticularly true for the GED Test II (Social Science). Table 3 
shows the relationship between honor-point ratios, and GED 
Tests scores and the Ohio Test scores for the sample, and Table 
4 shows the distribution of standard scores obtained by the 
sample on the GED Tests. 
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TABLE 4 

Dislnbvlion oj Slandard Scores Ohtaincd by the Sample on the (!ED Tests 



N 

Mean 

SD. 

Range 

GED Total , . . 

5f. 

218 62 


172 to 285 

GED I 

5H 

48.28 

6.8(1 

38 to 65 

GED II 

59 

57.82 

8 6.3 

39 to 79 

GED III 

59 

57.99 

8.76 

.38 to 78 

GED IV 

5« 

53.40 

7.72 

3Hto 69 


Comparison of This Study to the Yale Study 

Since this study and the Yale study (2) are somewhat simi- 
lar, it is desirable to know how well the two agree. It is possible 
to compare these studies by using Kelley’s formula (4, 222) for 
predicting a correlation coefficient for a different range of talent 
group.® 

— = where 1 signifies the short range of talent, and 2 

y I- m 

signifies the long range of talent. 

Using this formula to predict the results of this study from the 
results of the Yale study, it was found that for the total GKD 
Test scores and GED Test 11 (Social Science) scores the pre- 
dicted T and the obtained t were essentially the same. The 
widest discrepancy between the predicted and the obtained r 

TABLE S 

Predtehon of Correlation Coefficients for This Study from the Findings of 
the Yale Study 


Predicted r Obtained r 


GED Total 

.. . . 071 

0.72 

GED I 

059 

nsi 

GED 11 

.. . 0(>0 

0 60 

GED III 

0,75 

0.55 

GED IV 

0.63 

0.56 


^ It IS questionable whether this formula may be used validly fur this purpose. 
Kelley describes its use in predicting rclubility coefikients for tlifTemit ran({C» of 
talents; also, it assumes that the two samples bcinp; compared are from tlie same 
total population. It is a special case of a more Kencral formula In its use liere 
it controls only one variable, leaving the other variable (honor-point ratio) uncon- 
trolled, It is offered here only as a possible comparison technique and no claim is 
made for its validity since the basic assumption may not have been met and only 
one variable has been controlled. 
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was for GED Test III (Natural Science). These results are 
shown in Table 5. Considering the possible differences in the 
samples used and in the nature of the curricula, there is a sub- 
stantial degree of agreement between this study and the Yale 
study. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions seem to be warranted on the basis 
of this study and the comparison of it with other prediction 
studies: 

1. The total GED Tests score is better than any of the 
individual GED Tests as a predictor of scholastic success 
for the sample used. 

2. The GED Test II (Social Science) is the best individual 
GED Test as a predictor of scholastic success for the 
sample used. 

3. Of the measures studied and reported to this time, the 
total GED Tests score shows promise of being one of the 
best single predictors of scholastic success. 

Although these tests were not designed as predictors of 
scholastic success, they appear to serve this capacity quite well. 
The above conclusions are highly tentative, since they are based 
on a small sample, and need further study and verification on 
larger and different populations before they can be accepted 
with a high degree of confidence. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF FOUR ORALLY ADMINISTERED 
MEASURES OF ADJUSTMENT 

WILLIAM D. ALTUS 
Santa Barbara College 

AND 

HUGH M. BELL 
Cliico State College 

During World War II all soldiers who were functionally il- 
literate at the time of their induction into the Army were sent 
to a Special Training Center, where they attained an approxi- 
mate fourth-grade level of literacy within twelve weeks or were 
discharged for inaptness. Half of the tiainee’s time while at a 
Center was spent on the drill field; half was spent m the class- 
room. A number of variables conditioned a trainee’s chances of 
graduation. His literacy on arrival at the Center, his adjust- 
ment to the Army, and his mental capacity were all important 
to his survival. 

In a previous study by Altus and Bell (2), the total number 
of maladjusted responses on four orally administered tests of ad- 
justment was shown to have a biserial correlation of .453 ± .028 
with the disposition of the trainee, i.e., whether graduating from 
the Center and retained in the Army or failing to graduate and 
being discharged for inaptness. The most valid of all tests 
employed by the Personnel Consultants’ Section in its associ- 
ation with the criterion of disposition is the group literacy test 
used for placing men in one of four instructional levels. The 
biscrial validity of this placement test with the disposition of 
the trainee is .794 ± .017. Adjustment correlated with this 
placement test .108 ± .028, the coefficient of correlation being 
the Pearson product-moment linear type. The Pearson r for 
adjustment and mental ability, as determined by the total score 
on four verbal subtests of the Wechsler Mental Ability Scale, 
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Form B, was .152 .028. The more nialadjmted trainee was 

slightly less literate and not quite so bright a.s the well-adjusted. 
The bisenal correlation of the Wcchsler with the disposition of 
the trainee was .521 ± .013. 

It is obvious from the data in the foregoing paragraph that 
a trainee’s adjustment is second in importance only to his 
initial literacy, so far as predicting his type of disposition is con- 
cerned. The Wechsler measure tif mental ability wa.s of some 
value in the team of three tests here discu.sscd hut it.s inter- 
correlation of .43 ± .035 with the highly valid placement test 
made it less useful than adjustment for prediction purposes. 
Initial literacy, adjustment and intelligence were impoitant 
in that order to the Personnel Consultant’s forecast of the 
trainee’s chances of graduation. 

The four tests of adjustment were Army Adjustment, Hypo- 
chondria, Paranoia, and “Concentrated Bell." The derivation 
of these tests has been previously discussed (2), The indi- 
vidual items composing the several tests appear later in this 
article. In the form in which they appear in this article, tlie 
four tests were used for some month.s prior to mid-Dccemher, 
1943, after which time the tests were combined into a single 
measure of adjustment described elsewhere (1), The test- 
retest reliability of the fifteen questions purporting to measure 
hypochondria was .71. For the 25-point measure of Army 
Adjustment the test-retest reliability was .81 and for the “Con- 
centrated Bell" the r was .86. The reliability of Paranoia was 
not checked. When all four tests were used a.s a single .scale, 
the odd-even, stepped-up reliability proved to be .957 for 1(X) 
cases. The 87 items composing the total scale thus appeal to 
be as reliable as many well-known tests of general aptitude. 

1. The Validity of the Four Adjustment Tests 

The biserial correlation of the four adjustment tesus with 
the criterion of trainee disposition was .453 ± .028. This fig- 
ure unfortunately gives only an index of over-all relationship 
and does not tell much about the sensitivity of the total scale 
at its extremes. In order to check the differential validity of 
varying levels of tested maladjustment, the total maladjusted 
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responses of 507 trainees were tabulated and then divided into 
quintiles. Quintile V consists of the most maladjusted one- 
fifth of the trainees; Quintile IV is the next most maladjusted 
one-fifth. Quintile I, as would be inferred, consists of the best- 
adjusted one-fifth of the trainees. Only 9 per cent of Quintile I 
received such discharges; 11 per cent of Quintile II; 14 pei cent 
of Quintile III; 25 per cent of Quintile IV; 38 per cent of Quin- 
tile V. It appears, thercfoic, that the combined adjustment 
test is sensitive throughout the whole range but is most sensi- 
tive at the maladjusted end of the distribution. The least-well- 
adjusted one-fifth of the trainees (Quintile V) received over 
four times as many discharges as did the best-adjusted one-fifth 
of the trainees (Quintile I). 

A further test was made of the sensitivity of extremes in the 
maladjusted score by comparing the percentage of inaptness 
discharges for the best-adjusted one-tenth of the trainees with 
the percentage received by the most poorly adjusted one-tenth. 
Only 6 per cent of the best-adjusted 10 per cent of all trainees 
received inaptness discharges while 42 per cent of the most 
poorly adjusted 10 per cent were so disposed of; in other words, 
seven times as many inaptness discharges were to be found 
among the most poorly adjusted one-tenth. Still another com- 
parison was made, this time for the highest and lowest 5 per 
cent in adjustment scores. Of the best-adjusted 5 per cent of 
the trainees, only 4 per cent received inaptness discharges; of 
the least well-adjusted 5 per cent, 59 per cent were discharged 
for inaptness. The ratio for this last comparison is almost 
fifteen to one. The tremendous range in adjustment scores 
found among the extreme 5 per cent at both ends of the scale 
should also be mentioned. The best-adjusted 5 per cent had 
from zero to four maladjusted responses out of eighty-seven 
possible; the least well-adjusted 5 per cent had a minimum of 
fifty maladjusted responses. The sharp cleavage in score be- 
tween these groups is no doubt mainly due to the rigorous 
selection of the adjustment items through successive item 
analyses. 

The data presented in the two preceding paragraphs are 
based on 507 cases. In another study of 300 cases, it was found 
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that there was a tetiachoric correlation of .50 hctwcen adjust- 
ment and disposition of the men at the Training Center. This 
r compares favoiahly with the hiscrial correlation of .45.1 previ- 
ously reported. At least three factor.s ( I ) operated to reduce 
the correlation of adjiLstment with the di.spositioii of the trainee. 
One was the race or language group to which he belonged. 
Adjustment is quite important to the dispasition of the non- 
English, Spanish-speaking trainee, to the Indian and to the 
Negro; adjustment is of considerably less importance to the 
bilingual Mexican and to the old-line, native-born American 
White (1). The screening of inductees by the p.sychiatrist 
at the time the men were inducted into the Army also mark- 
edly reduced the jrange of possible maladjustment. All of the 
trainees who arrived at the Center had lieen accepted as being 
sufficiently well adjusted for military service. 'I'he third factor 
limiting the effectiveness of the adjustment te.st was the literacy 
which the trainee had on his anival at the Center. For in- 
stance, in this study of 300 cases, 17d out of 183 trainee.s above 
a ceitain literacy level eventually graduated; the seven who 
were discharged were, however, maladjusted. Within the same 
group of 300, only three trainees out of fifty-nine wlio were 
below the accepted minimum level of literacy eventually gradu- 
ated; all three were well adjusted. Adjustment is of mo.st sig- 
nificance for those who have an approximately even chance of 
graduating if they apply themselves with normal diligence, hut 
as can be seen it is also of considerable import even among the 
extremes of relative literacy. 

This discussion has shown that adjustment is of marked 
significance in its association with the type of disposition re- 
ceived by the trainee. The validity of the adjustment test is 
a function of the whole range of testable adjustment, not of 
limited segments of it. Since there is little correlation between 
tested adjustment and either intelligence or literacy, it i.s obvi- 
ous that adjustment, fer se, is the operating factor. It may 
now be of interest to consider the separate items of the four 
tests, their respective item analyses and, finally, their tetra- 
choric correlation with the criterion of disposition of the trainee. 
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II. Individual Adjustment Items 

Army adjustment ^ — The twenty-five items in the Army 
Adjustment test appear in Table 1. The first column shows 
the discrimination of the items for the upper and lower quartiles 
in the total adjustment score. This analysis is the third and 

TABLE I 

The Validity ol the Army Adjustment Hems 

Item 

Validityl Item 

Qs Qs 


20 7 ~,U 1, Do you like this camp? 

17 2 .20 2 Do you like the food here at this camp? 

7 1 - 03 3, Do your clothes fit yoii^ 

5 0 .10 4. Arc your shoes comfortahlef 

16 4 - 08 5. Do you think they ought to mix men up the way they 

do here^t 

16 S -.07 6 Have you been used to associating with the type of men 

\\c have here? 

19 S .07 7. Do you feel lonely hcre.^ 

16 4 .02 8. Are the men too noisy in your barracks? 

15 2 .00 9. Are the latrme.s too dirty^ 

20 0 .14 10. Do you get very bome.sickf 

19 3 .14 11. Does It bother you to sleep and wash with so many men? 

9 3 - 10 12. Do you think soldiers get enough passes? 

16 1 25 13. Did your draft bo.ird give you a raw deal? 

22 6 CK) 14. Do you think you could do more for your country as a 

civilian than you can as a soldier? 

18 2 -.16 15. Did you expect to have a tough time in the Army? ' 

19 2 .20 16. Did you get a good physical examination at the Induc- 

tion Station? 

22 2 32 17. Do you think you ,irc strong .and healthy enough to be 

a soldier? 

2 1 .00 18 Have any of the non-eom? been mean to you? 

23 1 .37 19. Do you think yon arc a nervous person? 

18 2 ,28 20. Does it bother you to stand and wait in a group? 

7 1 .07 21. Did you have enough time to straighten out your home 

affairs before you came into the Army? 

20 7 .33 22 Do you worry much about your dependents? 

21 9 .44 23 Docs it bother you that you can't read and write very 

well? 

IS 1 07 24, Do you think that this school here will help you? 

18 7 .02 25. Do you think that you will be happy in the Army? 


• Analysis is based on upper (iJD and lower (j?i) quartiles in maladjusted score 
for 100 trainees. 

+ Tetraclioric coefficients inferred from computing diagrams devised by Chesire 
at al. (4). All the coefficients in the following three tables were computed in the 
same manner. Population consists of 200 cases, 100 of whom were discharged for 
inaptness and 100 of whom were graduated and shipped, 

t Question used because Chinese, Filipinos, Indians, Mexicans, and old-line 
American Whites were quartered together. 


a Not an official Army test Used experimentally at the Training Center. 
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final one through which this test was passed. It will he noted 
that, in general, the discritninatioii i.s relatively good, 'riie mo-st 
discriminating item is the tenth one; 30 per cent of the upper 
quartile answered thi.s item in a maladjusted fashion while none 
whatever of the lower quartile did. Most of the remaining 
items markedly differentiated the two quartile groups* but with 
an item such as the eighteenth, “Have any of the non-coms been 
mean to you.^” too few answered the item in a maladjusted 
fashion to justify its inclusion. This is the only item among 
the twenty-five which has meager di.sciiminaling power between 
the quartile groups. 

The validity coefficients for each item are somewhat too 
high. For all of the test.s in the four table.s which follow, an 
equal number of inapt and graduate trainees is used — a figure 
which markedly overstates the number of discharges and also 
distorts the coefficients. The distortion, empirically checked, 
is about .05 for an r of .50. Since the distortion is constant for 
all items and since the relative, not the ab.solute, validities were 
desired, the slight exaggeration of the .size of the r’s does not 
vitiate any of the discussion which follow, s. 

A marked range in the validating coelficient.s will be noted. 
The most valid one, with an r of .TI, i.s the one, “Does it bother 
you that you can’t lead and write very well?” Not only in- 
valid but also inversely related to the disposition of the trainee 
is the question, “Did you expect to have a tough time in the 
Army?” The f for this latter question i.s - .16, The five best 
items include the one previously cited and, in de.scending order 
of validity, items 19, 22, 17 and 20. Five items in addition to 
item 15 have an inverse validity. They are items 1, 3, 5, 6, 
and 12. It will be noticed that the most valid items are highly 
personal and appear also to have an emotionally charged 
character. The invalid items are generally of a highly specific 
nature (“Do your clothes fit you?”) and are not .so personally 
probing. 

There is some reason to believe that a trainee’s first reaction 
to specific features of military establishment (barring the type 
of food served; cf. item 2) is not of great importance to his 
eventual disposition. It is rather interesting that the items 
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measuring dislike for certain racial and language groups (items 
5 and 6) apparently aie not related to the final outcome of his 
training. The first item shows that a trainee’s initial feeling 
toward the Training Center has no association with his ultimate 
disposition. Highly specific complaints about external condi- 
tions of Army life appear to be more variable and less signifi- 
cant than the personal and emotionally charged ones, such as 
23, 19, 22, 17, and 20. 

The dispositional validities and the item analyses of the 
separate questions were given rank order and the resulting 
series were correlated by the rank-difference method. The 
resultant coefficient was .39. It is probable that the restriction 
in range brought about by the successive item analyses is partly 
responsible for the comparatively low coefficient. The fact that 
there is a relation, though low, between the internal validation 
of the test by item analysis and by an outside criterion is evi- 
dence, for this one test at least, of the coriectness of the tech- 
niques employed to construct an adjustment test. The final 
proof of the validity of any individual item is, however, its 
co-variation with the criterion; if it is not correlated or is in- 
versely correlated with the criterion, the item proves to be 
worthless for the specific purpose intended. The best item 
from the standpoint of validity, question 23, is among the six 
poorest from the standpoint of item analysis; conversely, ques- 
tion 15, which has a negative validity of - .16, stands up well 
in the item analysis. But the individual correlational validity 
of each item must be the final judgment, no matter how good 
or how poor the question may appear from item analysis. 

Paranoia . — The same data for the Paranoia test are shown 
in Table 2 as were shown for the Army Adjustment test in 
Table 1. The Paranoia items analyzed somewhat better than 
did the Army Adjustment items, especially for those in the 
lowest quartile of the maladjusted score, since most of the latter 
group had no maladjusted responses whatever on the Paranoia 
test. The Paranoia scale of the Minnesota Midtiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (5) was the original basis for the present 
test. The original questions were re-phrased and shortened 
after the first analysis, and some new items were added. This 
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revised test was then further item-analyzed; more questions 
were discarded and more added. The final four tiuestions in 
the test were intended to be u.sed clinically; they were believed 
to be too strong, even foi Army illiterates', ftir them to have 

•lABl.K 2 

The Vittidky nf ihr Ptiraiuiiit Items 


Item 

Validity t 


Qi Qi 


30 

0 

.23 

29 

3 

24 

42 

6 

.18 

31 

0 

14 

30 

0 

.35 

34 

0 

,27 

35 

0 

,26 

31 

0 

,25 

16 

0 

.20 

22 

0 

.44 

40 

4 

.03 

30 

0 

,29 

24 

0 

,12 

14 

0 

.20 

21 

1 

,28 

25 

2 

,05 

. 28 

1 

.13 

IS 

0 

,09 

11 

0 

20 

11 

0 

20 

17 

3 

.31 

8 

0 

.044 

15 

0 

.074 

6 

1 

.054 

6 

0 

054 


Item 


1. Have peonli* refused to belli wlien you were down 

and out? 

2. Have ymi bad mure Iwrd liu-k than inimt prutde? 

3. Have others had it easier than vmi have had’ 

4 Would you have Rut aluUR belter if iieujdr ludn't stood 
in your way? 

3. Do you often feel that the whole world is aRainst you? 

6. Have you had an awful lot nl troiihlc? 

7, Do you feel lonely most of the time? 

8. Do you take thmRS harder than ino-.t ]ieri]ilr’ 

9, Do you sometimes feel th.tt vou are hruiR followed? 

10. Do people pick on ynii a Im’ 

11. Du you often feel that people do not imiier‘.t.ini| you? 

12. Have people played dirty tricks on you whni they had 

no reason to.’ 

13. lias your hard luck been due to othrr iiruple's ineanncas? 

14. Were your parent* uki «inet with you? 

15. Would you fiRht anyone who Rot in your w-av? 

Ifi Do people talk about you hchind your hack? 

17. Have you had hard link all your life? 

18. Have the liossca you’ve had worked aK.iirist you? 

19. Do a lot of people have it in for you? 

20. Have you had a lot of run-ins with the cops? 

21. Does the Devil take hold of you at iimt”s? 

22. Do you know who is the cause of your troubles? 

23. Is there someone working agaiiist you hchind your back? 

24. Has anyone ever tried to poi.son you? 

25. Docs one of your enemies have rumtol of your mind and 

make you do things you don’t want to do? 


* Analysis is based on 200 cases, 100 white and 100 colored. Each t|uartilc has 
SO cases represented in it. 

tTetrachonc coefficients based on 200 cases, 1(X) being dischaCRcd for inaptness 
and 100 graduating from the Center. 

4 There were insufficient maladjusted responses to thene four item® to justify 
credence in the obtained r's. These questions were meant for clmiVal ute— that is, 
to help determine gross abnormality. 

validity in the same sense that the other questions might have. 
It will be noted that the data in Table 2 bear out this inference. 

The Paranoia items arc more valid than the Army Adjust- 
ment items; no items with negative validity appear in the 
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former test while they do in the latter. The tenth item is the 
most valid in Table 2, the coefficient being .44. The next best 
items in descending order of validity are questions S, 21, 12, 
and IS. Questions 10, S, and 12 appear to have much the 
same objective reference — that of feeling other people were 
deliberately unkind and malevolent — though their inner mean- 
ing to the trainee is obviously different because all are of un- 
equal validity. Item 21, “The Devil takes hold of me at 
times,” should perhaps be explained. The trainee, in answering 
the question in a maladjusted fashion, appealed to take it in a 
metaphorical sense, that is, some force so strong that it seemed 
to come from external sources bent him toward a line of action 
he knew to be wrong — and this force is here personified for him 
by the “Devil.” The item shows very excellent validity. One 
of the five best items, item IS, is one of open aggression — “Til 
fight anyone who gets in my way.” It is the only question 
among the twenty-five that taps overt expression of paranoiac 
reference. 

The least valid questions are items 11, 13, 16, 17, and 18, 
the last four questions not being considered as part of the regu- 
lar scale. It may be that these five items do have paranoiac 
reference, but it appears from their relative lack of validity that 
if they are truly measures of paranoiac tendencies they must 
represent a part of the continuum which is characterized by a 
depressive inertness which does not eventuate in overt expres- 
sion. Two of these items, 13 and 17, have reference to one's 
hard luck; three others, 2, 3, and 6, also touch upon the same 
question. The five “luck” items do not have psychic equality, 
however, for the validity coefficients range from .12 to .27. One 
may perhaps infer from this finding that it is sometimes desira- 
ble in a test of adjustment to include a number of variations 
on the same theme, for validity is thereby increased. 

A glance at Table 1 will show that item 7, which has to do 
with feeling lonely, has an r of .07; item 7 of the Paranoia test 
(cf. Table 2) also touches on loneliness but its coefficient is ,26. 
A slight re-phrasing, shifting the connotative value of a ques- 
tion, sometimes markedly changes its meaning and its validity. 
There is also the possibility that the ordinal position of an oral 
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adjustment item may affect its validity. Tlu-re is- a perfect 
conespondence for the four tests between their re.spective total 
validities and the order in which they were administered. Army 
Adjustment was the first test administered to the trainee; it 
also has the least total validity. The “Bell” test is the last in 
the senes; it has the mo.st validity of all. Whether this finding 
is purely adventitious is not known. 

The relation between the validity of the individual Paranoia 
items and their rank in goodness from the standpoint of item 

TABLE 3 

The Validity of the Hypochondria Ilemt 


Item 

Validity I 

Q> Qi 


22 

0 

22 

1 

18 

0 

,20 

2. 

22 

1 

.32 

3. 

21 

2 

.48 

4, 

IS 

0 

.27 

S 

23 

3 

.32 

6. 

17 

0 

.47 

7 

19 

2 

.25 

8, 

19 

3 

.37 

9. 

19 

1 

.35 

10. 

13 

0 

.36 

11. 

20 

2 

.10 

12 

21 

4 

28 

13. 

7 

0 

.20 

14 

9 

1 

,16 

IS. 


Item 


Do you feel tired when you get u]) in the morning? 
Do you feel well most of the unit? 

Do you get di^zy often^ 

Does your heart or your lungs bother you? 

Do you get short of breath ca^ilyf 
Arc you m good health most of the tune? 

Do you have troiihle sleeping at night? 

Do your eyes often botlier you? 

Does your hip or li.ick bother yon? 

Do you often have headaehe**? 

Does your stomach bother you very niueh? 

Do your legs often hurt you? 

Do your feet hurt you when you walk a lot? 

Have you taken much medicine in your life^ 

Have you had to go to many docioi's for tre.itnient? 


* Based on 100 cases, twenty-five in each qiiartilc. 

I Tetrachoric correlations based on 200 cases, 100 graduates and ItK) discharges 
for inaptness. 

analysis is - .01, the last four items not being used in the corre- 
lation. Why there is no relationship for these two variables 
in this test when some relationship is found for the other three 
is not apparent. 

Hypochondria . — ^Thc Hypochondria test wa.s also derived 
in part from the Minnesota Mnltipkasic Personality Inventory. 
The Hypochondria test also went through three item analyses. 
The original items were shortened, deleted, and changed after 
each analysis and some new items were added. It will be seen 
in Table 3 that the individual validities and item analyses are 
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quite good. The item analyses range fiom 22 and 0, for ques- 
tion 1, to 7 and 0 for question 14. The validities range from 
.10 to .48, all being positive. Two items have coefficients 
approaching .50; one of them has reference to insomnia and the 
other pulmonary and cardiac pain. The questions i elating to 
hip-back pain and to stomach upset are quite good as are the 
items referring to frequent headaches and to dizziness. Except 
for the insomnia question, all of these items point to the very 
common type of psychosomatic symptom, used as a refuge by 
the, p.sychically lame. 

Two of the items, 2 and 6, have reference to one’s general 
state of health, Though apparently of equal value so far as 
objective meaning goes, they are not psychically equivalent. 
The r for the first question is ,20; for the second it is .32. Again 
one sees the marked effect that wording has upon the validity 
of some questions. 

The rank-difference correlation of the item analysis validity 
with the dispositional validity of the questions is .17 for the 
Hypochondria test The relatively small difference among the 
questions in their item analyses may be the attenuating factor. 

Bell . — ^Thc twenty-two questions comprising the “Concen- 
trated Bell” arc the most valid items from Bell’s Adjustment 
Inventory, Student Form, which would be within the ken of 
adult male illiteiatcs after the items were simplified by re- 
phrasing and shortening. The original item analysis of these 
questions (3) for high-school and college students is given in 
the first column of Table 4. In the second column is given the 
item analysis for the Army illiterates. Very marked discrimi- 
nation among quartile groups is shown for both analyses. The 
validity coefficients for the separate items are also quite high, 
bearing out the previous study (2) which showed the “Concen- 
trated Bell” to have the greatest amount of dispositional valid- 
ity of all of the four adjustment tests. 

The most valid item is number 20, a question dealing with 
insomnia. Its coefficient of validity, .49, is almost exactly the 
same as that for the insomnia question in the Hypochondria 
test, .47. The different manner of asking these two questions 
is not reflected in their respective validities, which are practi- 
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TABLE 4 

The Validity ol the Concentrated Bell Items 


Item Item 


lalysis* analysist yaiijjtyl: 


4 

Qi 


Qi 


8 

2 

89 

7 

.37 

8 

2 

70 

10 

.19 

2 

13 

87 

8 

,34 

6 

0 

27 

0 

.26 

13 

2 

64 

6 

20 

7 

3 

71 

3 

.34 

'8 

3 

68 

18 

.14 

IS 

13 

58 

25 

.12 

'S 

5 

70 

36 

.43 

)3 

0 

80 

4 

,28 

12 

2 

80 

9 

,45 

)7 

0 

31 

4 

20 

?9 

7 

65 

5 

.31 

32 

0 

59 

5 

.32 

33 

0 

65 

7 

,32 

33 

2 

77 

20 

.05 

72 

7 

75 

17 

.27 

83 

2 

57 

3 

42 

75 

0 

27 

5 

.38 

70 

3 

84 

1 

.49 

88 

0 

62 

2 

.27 

87 

9 

58 

4 

,16 


Item 


1, Dn you often feel natl and blue? 

2, Do you often feel lonesome even when you’re 

with people? 

3. Do you feel very tired toward the dose of the day? 

4. Do you cry very often? 

5 Arc you troubled with shyncM? 

6. Do you have trouble Rtarting to talk with someone 

you’ve just met? 

7. Do you make frcindi with \somen easily? 

8. Are you often sorry for the thinRS you do? 

9. Do your eyes hurt you very much? 

10. Do you often feel just miserable? 

11. Are your fcelioRs easily hurt? 

12. Do you make friends easily? 

13 Docs (Did) either of your parents Rct angry 

easily? 

14 Docs it bother you to he criticized — that is, have 

people say you haven’t done something right? 
IS. Do you stay off by yourself when you go to a 
party? 

l£j. Do you have to watch your health carefully? 

17. Ls (Was) either of your parents very nervous? 

18. Do you find it hard to talk to a stranger? 

19. Do you feel that neither of your parents under- 

stands (vuulcrstnotl) you? 

20. Do you have trouble sleeping at night because you 

lie awake thinking about dungs? 

21. Does it bother you to eome into a room where a 

lot of people are sitting around talking to- 
gether? 

22. Do you daydream a good deal?5 


* An item analysis in terms of pereptages of maladjusted responses found among 
he most maladjusted (m terms of adjustment score) fifteen per cent, Qt, and the 
lest-adjusted fifteen per cent, Qi, Cf. Bell (3). 

?An item analysis, in terms of actual numbers, of 44*1 cases. 111 of the highest 
!S per cent in maladjusted (according to twenty-two items here recorded) responses, 
Ji, and 111 of the best adjusted 2S per cent, Qi, in terms of maladjusted score on the 
!2 items here given. All cases in this analysis were trainees. 

tTetrachoric coefficients based on 200 cases, 100 of whom were graduates, 100 
if whom were discharged for inaptness. 

^This item frequently had to be translated in a roundabout, circumlocutional 
nanner, varying with the vocabulary of the given trainee, 

cally synonymous. Item 11, “Are your feelings ea.sily hurt?” 
is second in validity, the r being .45; third in validity is the 
“eye-strain” question, number 9, with a coefficient of ,43. llie 
“feeling” item obviously refers to social sensitivity while the 
other item belongs to a hypochondria group. Item 18, diffi- 
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culty in talking with strangers, has an -r of .42; almost the same 
question is asked in item 6 but the coefficient for this latter item 
it .34. The fifth question in order of validity is the one relating 
to parents in item 19; the tetrachoiic coefficient is .38. Emo- 
tional problems in the home apparently left a deep impress 
upon the functioning of these illiterates, for two other parent- 
subject questions have quite good validity in addition to item 
19. These two are question 13, relative to the ease with which 
the parents became angry, and question 17, relative to the 
nervousness of the parents, Among the six most valid of the ^ 
22 items IS only one depression question, number one in the test, 
“Do you often feel sad and blue?” Theie is only one other tiue 
depression item in the test and that is numbei 10. 

Items relating to social sensitivity and to emotional scars 
from early parent-child relationships appear to be the most 
significant ones among the Bell items, though depression and 
hypochondria aie also of some importance. What makes the 
Bell items of considerable interest, in addition to their high 
validity, is the fact that they were also the best items for a 
population strikingly different from that involving the Special 
Training Center trainee. The original standardization group 
was young, literate, and of a relatively superior economic level. 
Also the oiiginal group consisted of girls as well as boys. It 
may be of parenthetical interest to note here that 104 college 
girls, tested in 1943, proved to be significantly more malad- 
justed in mean scores on the 22-point “Concentrated Bell” 
than did the trainee group. It seems that these questions come 
much closer to being “universal” than analogous aptitude ques- 
tions. Aptitude questions valid for Army illiterates would be 
too easy to possess validity for, say, college gills. Yet within 
the adjustment continuum, the Bell questions are valid for 
both quite disparate groups. Adjustment questions appear 
able to cut across sex, aptitude, and economic boundaries in a 
manner seldom found for analogous aptitude questions. 

In spite of the quite narrow range of discrimination power 
among the 22 Bell items, there is a rank-difference correlation 
of .35 between item analysis validity and dispositional validity. 
This coefficient confirms the similar correlation found for Army 
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Adjustment and, to a lesser deeree, for Hypochondria. Why 
no relationship was found for the Paranoia test is unknown. 
In any event, it is clear that both type.s of validation may be 
used with profit, though if a testing device is tailtired for a spe- 
cific purpose the item correlation method must be the final 
criterion of validity. 

Summary 

1. The biserial correlation of the total maladjusted responses 
on four adjustment tests with the disposition of illiterate 
soldiers sent to an Army Special Training Center was .453 
± 028 for 507 cases. For 300 other trainees, the tetrachoric 
correlation of the same variables was ..50. 

2. When used with a highly valid group literacy test for 
predicting the disposition of the trainee, adjustment was shown 
to be preferable to aptitude as measured by an individually ad- 
ministered test. 

3. The combined maladjusted score on all four adjustment 
tests was shown to be valid throughout the tested range. Over 
four times as many of the trainees in the bighe.st 20 per cent of 
the maladjusted score received inaptness di.s'chargcs as did the 
best-adjusted 20 per cent. The rate of inaplness discharge for 
the best-adjusted five per cent was four in IfK); for the least well- 
adjusted five per cent, the rate was fifty-nine in 1(K), the ratio 
between the two extreme groups being almost one to fifteen. 

4. The highly specific items relating to a trainee’s initial 
impression of an Army camp were shown to he of negligible 
value in their association with his disposition, i.c,, whether 
graduated from the Center or discharged as inapt. Questions 
relating to personal adjustment with a rather heavy emotional 
charge were, on the othei hand, relatively valid. 

5. The individual items in the Paranoia test were generally 
quite valid. Certain of the items which showed good item 
analysis discrimination had little di.spositional validity. Valid- 
ity was seen to be partly a function of the manner of phrasing 
a question, for the same thought expressed in five different ways 
showed considerable differences in validity. 

6. Insomnia and the common psychosomatic complaints 
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concerning headacheSj stomach trouble, pulmonary and cardiac 
pain were among the most valid items for the Hypochondria 
test. 

7. The “Concentrated Bell” items were the most valid of 
all. The items in this test relating to social sensitivity and 
scarifying parent-subject experiences proved to be the most 
valid Items in terms of the disposition of the trainee. 

8. For three of the four tests there was a positive relation 
between item analysis validity and dispositional validity, rang- 
ing from a rank-difference correlation of .15 for Hypochondria 
to .39 for Army Adjustment. The lowness of these relations 
may be attributed to the attenuating effect of the narrow range 
of item analysis validity. 

9. It is suggested that dimensions of adjustment are more 
inclusive than those of aptitude, for while certain items, such 
as the “Concentrated Bell,” are valid for Army illiterates as 
well as for college girls, aptitude questions valid for one group 
would generally possess little validity for the other. 

10. It is shown that orally administered adjustment tests, 
if properly selected by item validation, do not necessaiily suffer 
from lack of reliability. The odd-even, stepped-up reliability 
of the four tests, combined, is .957, 

11. The successful experiment with orally administered ad- 
justment tests for Army illiterates sugge.sts that similar 'tech- 
niques might be of value elsewhere, perhaps in industry and in 
education. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE 
COUNSELING PROGRAM OF THE VET- 
ERANS ADMINISTRATION^ 

GWENDOLEN SCHNEIDLER 

Advisement and Guidance Service. Veterans Administration, Wasliington, D C. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Office of the 
Veterans Administration has the legal responsibility for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled vcteians who take train- 
ing under Public Law 16, as amended, and for the education 
and training of veterans who pursue courses under Public Law 
346, as amended. 

As the first step in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans, a counseling service is required. Veterans who apply 
and who arc eligible for benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act may receive counseling service upon request. The 
Office of the Assistant Administrator for Vocational Reha- 
bilitation and Education of the Veterans Administration has 
through the Advisement and Guidance Service attempted to 
meet this legal responsibility in a number of ways; 

First, it has designed and established policies and plans for 
a counseling program in Veterans Administration field offices. 
This has been accomplished mainly through the efforts of the 
Director of the Advisement and Guidance Service, Dr, Ira D. 
Scott, and his staff. These policies and procedures have been 
presented in systematic form in the Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance, published by the Government Printing Office. 

The next step which the Advisement and Guidance Service 
took to fulfill its legal obligations was to establish an opera- 
tional organization in Veterans Administration field offices. 
Advisement and Guidance Sections were established in sixty- 

^ P.iper presented at the American Psychological Association Convention, Sep- 
tember S, 1946, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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three Veterans Administration regional offices. In the begin- 
ning of the program these sections were to constitute the offices 
in the state to which veteians could come for counseling ser- 
vices. After having had some initial experience and having 
selected and trained a staff, they were to decentralize, to estab- 
lish guidance centers at educational institutions, to train ad- 
visers for these centers and to supervise them and administer 
the counseling program for the region. 

The guidance centers, of which there are now over 3 SO, are 
the actual operating units wheie the counseling of most vet- 
erans is accomplished. The Veterans Administration contracts 
with the educational institution to provide certain types of 
services in return for a fee for each veteran counseled. When- 
ever possible the institution furnishes, in addition to space, 
personnel who function as counselors and psychometrists. 

At each guidance center thcie is a minimum Veterans Ad- 
ministration professional staff consisting of one vocational ad- 
viser, who is designated Chief of the Veterans Administration 
guidance center, and one training officer. The Chief of the 
guidance center explains to each veteian the educational bene- 
fits to which he is entitled and reviews the final records to 
ascertain whether the employment objective finally selected by 
the veteran with the assistance of the counselor seems appro- 
priate. The training officer then follows through and assists 
the veteran in locating and enrolling in an appropriate educa- 
tional institution or training establishment. 

The director appointed by the educational institution at 
which the Veterans Administration guidance center is located 
is responsible for his staff of counselors and psychometrists and 
for their selection, training and supervision, to make certain 
that the highest professional standards arc maintained in inter- 
viewing, completing the records, testing and counseling. 

In addition to the guidance centers, counseling sections arc 
being established in many Veterans Administration, Navy and 
Array hospitals in order that a veteran, whose physical condi- 
tion warrants it, may start his educational and vocational plan- 
ning with the assistance of a vocational adviser or may even 
begin training in line with his long-range objectives while he is 
still in the hospital. 
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The third major activity of the Advisement and Guidance 
Service has been that of establishing Civil Service standards 
for the selection of professional personnel. The extent to which 
this has been successful will soon be evident after the Civil Ser- 
vice has administered an examination to the vocational advisers 
who have been hired. The central office has encouraged the 
development of this examination since it was realized that many 
factors, such as a lack of qualified personnel, especially during 
the war years, and the system of local rathei than centralized 
control of the selection of personnel may have contributed to 
the lowering of standards in some areas. 

A fourth activity of the Advisement and Guidance Service 
has been the initiation of a training program for advisers. In 
addition to conferences held in various parts of the country 
and attended by most of the vocational advisers, it is planned 
now to establish three types of training programs: 

1. Orientation training — ^This program will be to acquaint 
new empIoyee.s' with Veterans Administration regula- 
tions and procedures related to counseling. 

2. In-scrvicc training — ^'Phis will include staff conferences 
and institutes. 

3. Professional improvement — It is expected that this will 
comprise a combination of institutional training and on- 
the-job training under a program which will allow new 
trainee-employees to work half-time in trainee positions 
as vocational advisers and to take formal training in 
psychology at the graduate level, the cost of instruction 
to be paid by the Veterans Administration. 

A fifth area of activity of the Advisement and Guidance 
Service has been that of supervision. This has not been as 
extensive as desirable, but since the organization of the thirteen 
branch offices, the main function of which is supervision, it is 
expected that a much more continuous supervision program 
will be possible, with supervisors in the field at least half the 
time. 

The Advisement and Guidance Service has recognized that 
educational and vocational counseling also often involves per- 
sonal counseling and therefore it has initiated a program in- 
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volving the selection, training, and assignment of personal 
counselors to all regional offices and to as many guidance cen- 
ters as possible. The qualifications for the personal counselor 
call for the completion of certain courses related to clinical and 
differential psychology plus about three years of qualifying 
clinical or teaching experience involving personal counseling. 

In addition to these types of activities through which the 
Advisement and Guidance Service has attempted to fulfill its 
functions, it has also been furnishing field offices with technical 
tools and services. in such areas as: 

1. Tests and measurement. 

2. Occupational information. 

3. Educational and vocational counseling. 

These are some of the ways in which the Veterans Admin- 
istration, through its Advisement and Guidance Service, has 
attempted to meet its legal obligations. It has planned and 
put into operation a counseling program involving the use of 
psychological methods and techniques and has tried to secure 
the services of qualified personnel as vocational advisers, psy- 
chometrists, personal counselois, and supervisors for a program 
which is perhaps more ambitious than any of its kind ever put 
into operation in the field of education or psychology. 

These facts should be of Interest as well as of some concern 
to psychologists. Since psychological methods are being uti- 
lized on such a wide scale, psychologists shovild desire to see 
that they are being used by persons who are well trained and 
who will bring credit to their use. The profession of psychol- 
ogy has no legal responsibility for the counseling of veterans 
as does the Veterans Administration, but psychologists should 
have a feeling of professional as well as of social responsibility. 
It would seem that they should recognize the character of this 
emergency, as they did during the war years, and should make 
whatever contributions they can. 

This raises the pertinent question of what psychologists as 
individuals and as members of a piofessional organization can 
do to help the Veterans Administration meet the present emer- 
gency in its program for the vocational rehabilitation and 
counseling of veterans. 
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The most diicct way, but certainly not the only way or even 
the best way in many cases, to deal with psychological prob- 
lems within the Veterans Administration is to become a full- 
time employee of this governmental agency, A number of 
psychologists have already entered the employ of the Veterans 
Administration. In the central office Advisement and Guid- 
ance Service, for example, one third of the professional staff 
aie members of the American Psychological Association. The 
proportion is less for field offices, although there is scattered 
throughout the country an increasing number of psychologically 
trained persons, although not so many as the central office 
considers desirable. 

There are still some positions open in guidance centers, 
regional offices, branch offices and in the ccntial office at the 
P-2 to P-T) classifications with salaries ranging from JJ3397 to 
^17102. There is need for personal counselors at the P-4 level 
which carries a beginning salary of 154902. It is suggested that 
any qualified persons who arc interested should watch for the 
announcement of the Civil Service examination covering all 
professional positions in the Advisement and Guidance program 
of the Veterans Administration and should apply to take it, 
because all future appointments to permanent po.sitions will be 
made from registers which will he established as a result of this 
examination.^ 

There are some p.s-ychologists who arc not interested in em- 
ployment in large governmental agencies where the top admin- 
istrative personnel are not psychologists and where the profes- 
sion is not represented at the highest policy-making levels, but 
where psychologists might be considered as technicians serving 
the organization. Until the profession of psychology is repre- 
sented at top levels, at least through advisory committees, 
many good applied psychologists will prefer to remain in the 
more “protected” educational institutions where they are not 
required to apply p.sychology themselves except by teaching 
students how psychological methods should be applied in busi- 
ness, industry, and government. 


* Examinatiqn now scheduled for February 6, 1947. 
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But if the training of the present generation of graduate 
students does not include some orientation and attention to 
their social and professional responsibilities in addition to their 
own professional development, it will be unfortunate for the 
agencies requiring their services, for veterans and others need- 
ing competent psychological seivice, and particularly for the 
profession itself, because the job must and will be done, if not 
by personnel who are best qualified by professional training, 
then by others who are not as well qualified. Unless a program 
such as that of the Veterans Administration is able to attract 
a sufficient number of well-qualified and trained personnel, there 
may be serious repercussions for the profession. The general 
public will recognize that psychological methods are being used, 
but they may sometimes be dissatisfied with the way these 
methods are used and with the results obtained. 

One way for psychologists to take an active part in the Vet- 
erans Administration counseling program and at the same time 
to retain their positions in academic institutions, is to be asso- 
ciated with one of the Veterans Administration guidance cen- 
ters which are now located on over 350 campuses. A number 
of psychologists are now serving either part or full time as 
directors of the educational personnel at such guidance centers 
or as counselors or psychometrists. 

An original puipose in establishing contracts with educa- 
tional institutions was to enhance both the quantity and the 
quality of the Veterans Administration counseling service by 
capitalizing on the well-qualified personnel who were already 
on the staffs of psychology departments and who would not 
need extensive training to counsel veterans. It was recognized 
that many psychologists could not be lured away from their 
established academic positions, nor did it seem desirable to do 
so. But it is apparent now that the Veterans Administration 
was overly optimistic in thinking such institutions would have 
available on their staffs sufficient numbers of persons with ex- 
perience in educational, vocational, and personal counseling to 
serve veterans at these centers. 

In the first place, colleges and universities lost many such 
personnel to the armed services and, because of the heavy post- 
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war veteran enrollment and the needs for instructional person- 
nel, they are finding it necessary to place those who returned 
in full-time teaching positions, where they arc lecturing to 
veterans in large classes rather than counseling with them 
individually. 

Furthermore, many colleges and universities had had no 
adequate progiam of personnel services for their own students 
and consequently had had little similar experience from which 
to profit. What counseling had been done was academic rather 
than vocational and personal and was limited to college stu- 
dents rather than adapted to the needs of the wide range of 
the general population of adults. 

Instead, therefore, of having the best talent of the country 
available as counselors in Veterans Administration guidance 
centers, new and sometimes poorly qualified personnel have 
been hired by educational institutions and placed on their non- 
academic staffs without any as.surances of tenure and with low 
salaries. This situation is not characteristic of all, however. 
Some institutions are selecting well-qualified professional coun- 
selors and paying them adequately. But, in general, colleges 
and universities have hired personnel for these positions in com- 
petition with the higher Civil Service salaries. As a result, 
many such counselors, instead of being better qualified than 
Civil Service employees, arc often not as well qualified. Dr. 
J G. Darky has found, for example, in a sample survey of fifty- 
five guidance centers in May and October of 1945, that only 
22 per cent of the counselors and psychometrists on the guid- 
ance center staffs of these institutions were members of the 
American Psychological Association or of the American College 
Personnel Association. 

There are great differences among the Veterans Administra- 
tion guidance centers in the seivices being rendered to veterans 
and most of these differences can be attributed to differences in 
quality of leadership and of assigned personnel. The Veterans 
Administration supplies one vocational adviser and sets certain 
minimum standards against which the work results produced 
by the institutional personnel are expected to be checked. But, 
otherwise, the professional counseling is accomplished for the 
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most part by the institution’s personnel. In some centers 
counselors are well qualified in training and experience, they 
are trained in the correet piocedures, are adequately supervised, 
and are well paid and motivated to perform at a high profes- 
sional level. In others, the institution either does not have an 
understanding or it does not have a high regard for the quality 
of professional services which should be rendered. It takes 
little administrative interest in the center, regards it as another 
contender for the limited space available and fails to assign to 
it a well-qualified, full-time director and qualified professional 
counselors. 

Psychologists at institutions having Veterans Administra- 
tion guidance centers should, it would seem, take an active 
interest, if not an active part, in the work of the guidance 
centers. 

A number of psychologists will soon be given an opportunity 
to serve as consultants to the Veterans Administration. Plans 
have been completed to invite selected psychologists to serve 
on panels of consultants. A list has been prepared and agreed 
upon by representatives of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and the Veterans Administiation for twelve psychologi- 
cal consultants for the central office. Each of the thirteen 
branch offices will also have a panel of three to six such con- 
sultants selected in a similar manner with the concurrence of 
the Deputy Administrators. These persons will be invited to 
render consultation services when called upon by personnel of 
the Veterans Administration Division of Clinical Piiychology 
and Advisement and Guidance Service. They will be paid 
according to the amount of service they render 

There will be additional opportunities, by means of con- 
tracts with the Veterans Administration, for other psychologists 
to assist in the training of Veterans Administration and insti- 
tutional personnel serving as counselors and psychometrists. 
For example, in accordance with a contract made by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Veterans Administration, a series 
of six-week courses in personal adjustment counseling is being 
conducted for personal counselors. Other universities will be 
asked to conduct similar courses and their psychologists will 
have an opportunity to function in a similar manner. 
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In addition, plans are being developed to make available to 
Veterans Administration personnel needing to increase their 
professional competence, other special short courses and insti- 
tutes at colleges and universities in such fields as tests and meas- 
urements, counseling techniques, occupational information, sta- 
tistical and research methods, and problems of counseling the 
physically disabled, 

In addition to these suggestions for individual psychologists 
who wish to serve the Veterans Administration, there are other 
services which could be rendered by psychologists as members 
of the American Psychological Association. For example, com- 
mittees repicsenting the A.P.A. might be selected to keep in- 
formed of the Veterans Administration programs which utilize 
psychological tools and methods, to advise administrative offi- 
cials of the Veterans Administration regarding any special prob- 
lems of interest to the profession, to suggest procedures not 
being used which are considered desirable or to make other 
suggestions to improve psychological services to veterans. 

There are undoubtedly still other ways in which psycholo- 
gists might assist the Veterans Administration with its voca- 
tional rehabilitation and counseling program. The Veterans 
Administration is facing an emergency situation in the reha- 
bilitation of veterans to civilian life which is just as real, if not 
just as great, as the emergency which the Army and Navy 
faced in the classification, training, assignment, and adjustment 
of personnel for military and naval duties. The Advisement 
and Guidance Service is attempting to meet the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s legal responsibility, and it is believed that psy- 
chologists have a social and professional responsibility as well 
as an opportunity to make a contribution to this program in 
the present emergency. 



COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS IN OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL COUNSELING 

WARREN K. LAYTON 
Detroit Public Schools 

Background 

In the early 1930’s certain pioblems of Detroit’s youth were 
in the forefront of community consideration. One concrete 
expression of this concern was a study entitled “What of Youth 
Today?” directed hy a cooperative staff representing several 
agencies; two of the principal workers were Dr. Rachel Stutz- 
man of the Merrill-Palmcr School and Mr, Ray Johns of the 
Detroit Young Men’s Christian Association. Two outstand- 
ing conclusions m this study were that there existed in the 
community (1) a lack of coordination of youth services and 
(2) markedly inadequate facilities for the counseling of out- 
of-school youth, 

The first step in correcting these conditions was the forma- 
tion of the Detroit Council for Youth Service, a voluntary 
organization of 25 persons (representing agencies), whose pur- 
pose was to secure the cooperation of all youth-seiwing agencies 
to the end that their programs would be more effective. The 
Board of Education as the chief youth agency participated in 
the founding of the Council and provided office space and tele- 
phone service, and the Superintendent of Schools has always 
served as Chairman of the Council. The Staff salaries and all 
other costs are paid by funds provided by a private foundation. 
The Executive Secretary is Miss Claire M. Sanders. Almost 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Council the Na- 
tional Youth Administration requested a local advisory com- 
mittee; a special committee of the Council took over this func- 
tion and continued in this capacity until the end of the NYA 
program in 1943. 
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Since the Council for Youth Service is a representative 
group (education, public services, social services, management, 
labor, citizens~at-large), and since its purpose is to coordinate 
and to assist youth agencies, it has never Keen thought feasible 
for the Council to set up any new services directly serving 
youth. However, when the NYA began to operate its project 
programs for unemployed (mt-of-school youth, it became ap- 
parent' at once in the assignment of youth to projects that a 
counseling service of some type was essential. Accordingly, 
the Detroit Council for Youth Service, with NYA cooperation 
and funds, organized in 1936 a joint agency for counseling NYA 
youth known as the Junior Comsultation Service, appropriating 
the title of the well-known New York agency. 

The Detroit Junior Con.sultation Service wa.s housed in a 
downtown office building in which the Council for Youth Ser- 
vice had its headquarters and in which the Department of 
Guidance and Placement of the Detroit Public Schools also 
maintained offices. The last-named agency .saipervuse.s the 
work of about ISO school counselors and hn.s operated the 
principal placement referral agency for irulividuaKs under 
twenty-one years of age, directly to employiT.s, .since 1922. 
Inevitably the new Junior Consultation Service and the regular 
placement service of the school system found much in common. 

In 1937 a new Michigan State Kmployment Service, estab- 
lished under the Wagner-Puyser Act, began operations. This 
was, and is, by far the best public employment agency Michigan 
has had. Its Assistant Director, now its Director, Mr. Edward 
L. Cushman, an able and enterprising as W'ell a,s' a highly trained 
executive, is community-minded and cooperative. Since MSES 
was responsible for the certification of NYA youth, a close rela- 
tionship was bulk up between it and the Junior Counsultation 
Service. 

The need for a larger coordinated counseling program for 
youth and younger adults now became increasingly apparent. 
Through the efforts of Miss Sanders, Mr. Cushman, and others 
interested, a new agency known as the Detroit Counseling Ser- 
vice was established in 1938, with its own broadly representa- 
tive Executive Board. The principal sponsoring agencies were 
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the Employment Service, theNYA, the Detroit Public Schools, 
and the Council for Youth Service. The Schools provided 
space, telephone service and other overhead expenses, the part- 
time services of the Director of Guidance and Placement as 
Director of the new agency, and the full-time services of Miss 
Milma Wickstrom as Supervising Counselor. The Employ- 
ment Service provided psychologists and clerical workers, and 
the NYA an Intake Counselor and the staff counselors. The 
staff numbered 16 persons. A full counseling service was thus 
made available to all persons from sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age. Unhappily the Detroit Counseling Service has not 
been able to continue on this basis indefinitely, owing to the 
withdrawal of Employment Sendee support coincident with 
federalization of all the state employment services in 1942, and 
to the discontinuance of NYA in 1943, 

Present Status 

The idea of out-of-schooI counseling had been firmly estab- 
lished in the community by this time, however, and despite the 
demands of the war effort upon all agencies, including the pub- 
lic schools, the school officials felt that the Detroit Counseling 
Service should be continued. The volume of work had declined 
somewhat as more and more young persons entered the armed 
services and the war industries; many also took the places of 
others in civilian employment. Since 1943, the Detroit Public 
Schools have operated the Detroit Counseling Service alone on 
the same pattern as before. The staff at present consists of 
two staff counselors, a psychologist especially competent as a 
vocational analyst, and two clerical workers, all on a full-time 
basis; the part-time services on a supplemental basis of any of 
the five staff counselors of the Department of Guidance and 
Placement, of the Director, the receptionist, and an additional 
clerk. 

Types of Counseling Problems 

While environmental influences such as the war itself, war- 
time employment, return from war, and strikes, have influenced 
our young people from time to time, we find that individuals 
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seeking counseling present mainly the same problems. Miss 
Wickstrom classifies our clients as follows:’ 

1. Those who have made no "plan, or only a vague or 
partial plan, who need help in discovering the occupa- 
tion which they would like to enter, and who need 
information about how best to prepare for it, 

2. Those who have made a plan unsuited to their abilities. 
For example, the boy who wishes to be a tool and die 
man because he has heard of the advantages, yet who 
has received his poorest marks in related subjects and 
who, on tests, reveals little aptitude in this field. 

3. Those who have no realization of what their chosen 
occupations involve, like the girl who wants to be a 
health education teacher because she likes basketball 
and other sports. 

4. Those who because of economic necc.ssity have had an 
unwise decision forced upon them, like the boy who for 
three years was a helper on a delivery truck and who 
on tht American Council Achievement Testsin Mathe- 
matics, English, and Science obtained score.s in the 99th 
and 100th percentiles, and would like to prepare himself 
for engineering. 

5. Those who aie in conflict with their families over a 
choice of plans, like the girl who wants to become a 
nurse, but whose parents insist upon her becoming a 
stenographer because of probable immediate employ- 
ment. 

6. Those who have lost Interest in school, but who through 
assistance in making an occupational plan begin to 
realize the importance of further training and would 
like to make plans to get it. The problem here is 
increased of course, if a long period of time has elapsed 
since leaving school, 

7. Those who are drifters and need to be encouraged to 
find immediate employment which will stimulate them 

in establishing better habits, like the boy who hitch- 

^ The Amencm Child. New York: The National Child Labor Committee, 
January, 1946. 
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hiked and wandered about the country for a year, 
sleeping in parking lots and all night movies, and who 
now would really like to settle down, but does not know 
where to begin. 

8, Those who have special personal problems and who 
need help in making adjustments before success in any 
occupation may he possible, like the girl who because 
of an unhappy home situation and many conflicts, 
adopts a defensive attitude and feels that all of the 
adult world is her enemy. 

9. Those who have made good plans, but who desire con- 
firmation of their choice. 

10, Those who have severe handicaps, mental, physical, 
or emotional. 

Testing Programs 

Aptitude testing has been an important phase of the work 
of the Detroit Counseling Service from its inception. No one 
standard battery is used regularly, and in some instances no 
tests are used, As an illustration of the testing service, in 
January, 194f5, some of the tests used were as follows: 

Achievement; Cooperative Examinations tn Chemistry, 
English, General Culture, Literary Comprehension, 
Social Problems, and Vocabulary; 

Clerical Aptitude; Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers; 

Intelligence: American Council Psychological Examination; 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability; Pressey 
Senior Classification Test; 

Vocational Interest; Kuder Preference Record; 

Manual Dexterity; Purdue Peg Board; 

Mechanical Aptitude: Minnesota Paper Form Board; 

Personality: Bernreuter Personality Inventory; The Per- 
sonal Audit. 

Results Achieved 

An effort is made each month to obtain follow-up informa- 
tion on what has happened to our clients. In October, 1945, 
we learned that twenty-seven of our clients received employ- 
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ment, thirty-three had returned to high school, twenty-six were 
enrolled in some special training program, seven had entered 
a college or university, four had received medical care, and ten 
had undertaken needed recreation. 

Current Trends 

At present, returning service people constitute a large por- 
tion of our clientele. Their median age is between twenty and 
twenty-three years, and their problems are largely educational 
and vocational in character. Prior to V-J Day the service 
people who sought our help presented problems of personal 
adjustment, very largely. Prior to the war period, our clients 
were for the most part in the age group from eighteen to twenty- 
four and their problems centered about occupational planning 
and job seeking. In 1943 and 1944 the clients were younger, 
and personal and educational problems were in the ascendant. 
Throughout the period the Counseling Service has been in 
operation it has been noted that there is a tendency for self- 
referrals to increase markedly. 

Interpretations 

The following seem to us to be important factors in our 
experience with this out-of-school counseling program: 

1. The entire community has contributed at one time or 
another in various ways to the project, and has a permanent 
interest in it through the Executive Board. 

2. The assumption by the public school authorities of the 
professional and financial responsibility for supporting in part 
the planning group known as the Detroit Council for Youth 
Service, and first partially and then wholly the Detroit Counsel- 
ing Service, is significant as a recognition of the educational 
authority as an agency for service to all of the community's 
youth. 



estimation of test item difficulty by AVER- 

AGINCJ IIIGHILST AND LOWEST QUARTER 
PERFORMANCE COMPARED WITH 
TOTAL POPULATION 
COUNT‘ 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER DANIEL D, FEDER 
United States Naval Reserve 

A SEVENTY (70) item final achievement examination was 
administered to one hundred and forty-four graduates of an 
officer technical school. Conventional item analysis was made, 
obtaining Rmn with a total score for each item by counting 
successes among the highe.st and the lowest 27 per cent of the 
population, converting to percentages, and then entering the 
Flanagan tables. Difficulty values of each item were calcu- 
lated by averaging the two percentages thus obtained. One 
item was deleted because of technical errors which made its 
exclusion from the test necessary, The distribution of total 
scores yielded an essentially symmetrical normal curve. 

It was desired to determine whether the above-described 
method of determining item difficulty yielded values signifi- 
cantly different from those which might be obtained by a full 
count of the performance of the entire population. Therefore, 
the next step was to obtain the average per cent of difficulty 
for each item using the entire group of one hundred and forty- 
four (144) papers. The difference between the two difficulty 
values was then computed for each item. These differences 
were as follows: 


Diffmwu belwn ihe Per- 
emtage Di$eully Valuet 


Number 


^ The opinions and assertions contained in this paper are those of the writer and 
are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views o£ the Navy Department or 
the naval service at large. 
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Total 69 

It Will be noted that the distribution is an approximately 
symmetrical normal distribution for chance errors. The mode 
and median are zero (0). 

Neither magnitude nor sign of the differences bore direct 
relationship either to the difficulty value or discriminatory 
value of the items. For example, the two plus 8 differences 
were for items having -Rm, of .47 and .48. The minus 8 differ- 
ence item had an jRjn, of .16. Check of all items for which the 
difference was ±: 4 or more yielded no possibility of a gen- 
eralization concerning possible relationship to the bi-serial 
coefficients. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the method of computing 
difficulty values by averaging the percentage of success in the 
highest and the lowest “quarters” yields substantially the same 
results as would be obtained by dealing with the entire range, 
for a symmetrical total score distribution. 
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APPLICATION OF INFORMAL, PROJECTIVE 
METHODS IN THE COUNSELING 
INTERVIEW* 


HAROLD B. PEPINSKY2 
Michigan State College 


The purpose of this paper is to show that informal projec- 
tive materials, forming part of the clinical counselor’s office 
furnishings, can be used effectively in the counseling interview. 
The hypothesis is advanced that responses to such materials 
need not be standardized since they form a part of the dynamic 
interview piocess and vary from client to client. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of reports involv- 
ing projective techniques have centered on the study of indi- 
viduals whose behavior is abnormally deviant in terms of our 
cultural norms and hence properly within the province of the 
clinical psychologist (7, 9). On the other hand, the clinical 
counselor, who is concerned with the diagnosis and treatment 
of minor functional maladjustments (4, 10), has apparently 
made little use of projective methods. 

There appear to be three major reasons for this: 

1. The clinical counselor’s training and experience rarely 
permit him to delve extensively into emotional problems. 

2. His lack of medical affiliation forces him to be extremely 
sensitive to public opinion concerning the nature of his 
work. 

3. As a balance against public opinion and lack of clinical 
background, he has been forced to rely heavily upon 
psychometric test data and other relatively objective 
sources of information. 


^Thia article represents a modification and expansion of a paper by the writer 
(3) read before the Division of Guidance and Personnel Psychologists, A.P.A., at 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1946, „ „ . , , . • 

® The writer is indebted to J. B. Holland and Pauline N. Pepinsky for their 
helpful criticisms. 
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As a counterbalance, however, the nondirective counseling 
movement, led by Rogers (6) and by Roerhlisberger and Dick- 
son (S) has influenced the clinical consclor to focus upon what 
happens during the counseling inteiA'iew and especially upon 
the “attitudes and behavior” of the clirnt (6, p. 3). 

Thorne (8), though praising the contributions of nondirec- 
tive psychotherapy, has criticized this system of reflecting feel- 
ings back to the client. One of Thorne’s criticisms is that the 
use of the method may result in a superficial analysis of the 
client’s problems, hence a treatment of symptoms rather than 
causes. Bordin (1) and Pepinsky (2) have urged that direc- 
tive and nondirective methods be validated against the kinds 
of problems presented by the client. 

Pending definitive experimental evidence on the adequacy 
of either approach, the writer recommends the u.se of informal 
projective techniques as a part of the coun.s'cling interview. 
The method does .seem to be an effective compromi.se, especially 
in the diagnosis and treatment of emotional conflict problems; 

1. The client is helped to release pent-up, emotionally 
charged feelings. 

2. The counselor is able to probe for catusos of the client’s 
problems without arousing icsentment or defensiveness 
in the client. 

3. The responsibility for analyzing and solving his prob- 
lems can remain with the client. 

The writer came upon the idea of using projective tech- 
niques informally in the counseling interview in the fall of 1944. 
He was employed at that time as Assistant Director of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Guidance Bureau, and one of his major duties 
was that of counseling university students and other adult 
clients relative to their educational, vocational, and personal 
problems. 

A 17-year-old freshman girl, whom psychometric tests had 
shown to be a highly intelligent, well-adjusted individual, had 
become increasingly “nervouS” (to use her expression) and had 
received mid-term grades far below her predicted achievement 
level. A verbatim report on a dramatic incident in the inter- 
view follows: 
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Counselor; You would like to relax. Would it help you to 
look at my picture herei* (Points to picture on wall.) 

Client (after a brief pause): “I’m looking at it, but I don’t 
like it. 

Counselor: Can you tell me more about that? 

Client (clenching her fi.sts): The branches of that tree — they 
seem to be clutching for something they never reach — just 
like me. (Bursts into teais.) 

The client appeared to feel better as the result of this release. 
It was relatively easy from then on for the counselor to help 
her verbalize the conflict she had felt in coming from a small 
rural communitj'’, in w'hich she had played an important role, 
to the more cosmopolitan and impersonal college community, 
in which her role was relatively unimportant. 

The picture itself was a lithograph measuring 11 by 16 
inches, depicting a bleak landscape with no people visible in 
it. During the year 1944-45, the counselor made verbatim 
records of responses to it by fifty additional clients, all of whom 
were university students, the majority freshmen, in the age 
range sixteen to forty-three years. 

Protocols of responses plus supplementary case-record ma- 
terials suggest the lithograph’s value in the counseling inter- 
view. There was the case of a nineteen-year-old junior in the 
School of Pharmacy who claimed to be undecided in her voca- 
tional choice. She was an attractive girl, always well dressed, 
a member of a sorority, and a campus leader. 

The counselor directed the client’s attention to his litho- 
graph during the course of a counseling interview. He was 
surprised at her concentration on the small details in the pic- 
ture, many of which he had been unaware of. 

Client (after description): Well, that’s all I can think of, I 
guess. 

Counselor: Can you tell me how you feel about the picture? 

Client: Well (pause), it makes me want to go in and help the 
people who live there. • , 

Counselor; You want to go in and help the people? 

Client; Why yes — I’ve always wanted to help other people 
, . . maybe because I have so many problems to work out 
myself. 

Whereupon, the client launched into a lengthy discussion 
of her personal problems: Her parents had been divorced and 
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both laid heavy claims to her affections. She, however, felt 
most at home with an aunt in a neighboring city. She finally 
decided to align herself with the aunt, and seemed greatly re- 
lieved. Her vocational choice remained unchanged. 

Soon afterward, a girl with a similar problem came to the 
counselor for help. The parents had been divorced and the 
father was about to marry a woman to whom the girl was 
greatly attracted. The mother appeared to be highly neurotic 
and accused the father of stealing the girl’s affections. Some 
of the girl’s responses to the lithograph are given here; 

First Interview: "Oh golly, chat picture look.s peaceful — I’d 
like to go up in those mountains and take a long walk by 
myself. I’d feel so much better just getting away from 
everything." 

Subsequent Interview: "Go.sli, that picture always makes me 
feel so good. I know I can always find peace in those 
mountains — away from the tin moil of the city.” 

This client sub.sequcntly decided to seek her happiness in 
the father’s new home. 

Many additional illustrations might be given. For example, 
a young man who was having academic difficulties primarily 
because of intellectual limitations, told storie.s about life in the 
community which he envisaged in the lithograph, stories in 
which he took an active part in the simple “folksy” life of the 
villagers. A returned serviceman, discharged as an N, P. case, 
saw peace in the village but dreaded the ominous clouds over- 
head, An extremely intelligent girl who was reminded un- 
pleasantly of the Kansas dustbowl came to see the conflict 
between her recent emancipation and her conservative home 
background, which she rebelled against but dreaded leaving, 

The counselor found each client’s response so uniquely 
relevant to his own problems that standardization could not 
be attempted without the protocols of numerous additional 
clients and without the confirming reports of other professional 
counselors. Furthermore, it was not possible for him to dif- 
ferentiate between the use of the lithograph in diagnosis and 
in therapy. 

The lithograph did appear to serve three major functions'. 

1. The client was permitted to feel at ease since the stimu- 
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lus-situation was seemingly external. Thus free re- 
sponses were more readily forthcoming, tension appeared 
to be released through the expression of emotionally 
toned ideas, and the client appeared better able to de- 
velop self-insight as the result of looking outside of him- 
self at his problems. 

2. Tlic counselor felt that he was able, without direct 
questioning, to clarify his diagnosis by uncovering hid- 
den motives. 

3. The responsibility for analysis and the solution of his 
problems remained with the client. 

Subsequent empirical research involving the use of other 
media, such as a game of anagrams and free drawings, has been 
equally promising. The counselor has been able to employ 
these materials Informally in the counseling interview, without 
making the client suspicious or hostile to what he might other- 
wise regard as an intrusion into his private world. 

In conclusion, informal projective techniques, when utilized 
by the professionally competent counselor, may well prove a 
real economy in time and effort over other interview ap- 
proaches, especially in the treatment of emotional conflicts. 
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COUNSELING AND THE MINNESOTA POINT OF VIEW 

E, G. WILLIAMSON 

Univcreity of Minnesota 

It has long been my personal opinion that concepts, theories, 
systems of thought, and personal service programs are best 
understood in terms of two sets of data usually not available 
to those not participating in the early formulation of these com 
cepts and programs. I refer first to tlie institutional setting in 
which a concept arises and which modifies the concept in many 
subtle ways. For example, it is my hunch that the so-called 
non-directive .sy.stem of thought about counseling has been pro- 
foundly influenced by the fact that it arose largely out of ex- 
perience with the younger-age clients who, in our culture, are 
habitually and traditionally treated in family relationships in 
a relatively more indirect and subtle manner than are adults. 
Other influencing factors, in addition to the age, developmental 
status, and sex of the client, include the kind of institution in 
which the original work was done, such as a university or a 
community child guidance clinic or industrial personnel depart- 
ment. A second major source of information about a system 
of counseling has to do with personal and professional experi- 
ences of the originator and leader of the movement, For ex- 
ample, as I shall point out, the so-called Minnesota counseling 
system of thought was profoundly influenced by the personal 
experiences of its originator, D. G. Paterson, who essentially 
was attempting to adapt and adopt from industrial psychology 
and army personnel experiences certain techniques and points ' 
of view relevant to the development of a method of vocational , 
guidance worthy to be described by the word, “valid.” In a 
real sense, the personal experience of the originator contributed 
certain peculiar characteristics to the movement itself. 

Believing that this point of view about the evaluation and 

HI 
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understanding of systenus of counseling may have some value 
in the current discussion of counseling methods, and particu- 
larly those that appear to be m conflict with each other, I shall 
review briefly some of the evaluative phases and peculiar char- 
acteristics of the so-called Minnesota point of view. I use the 
phrase “so-called Minnesota point of view” because as far as 
I have been able to discover in twenty years of work at Minne- 
sota, there is no unified and one-person-dominated point of 
view, but rather a series of points of view, which, in certain 
respects, are closer to each other than they are to some other 
points of view, such as the non-directive point of view. I shall 
review these common elements or common characteristics 
which, as far as I can understand my colleagues, we hold in 
common, I point out as a footnote that just as “individual 
differences” is a fundamental doctrine among Minnesota psy- 
chologists, just so should the reader keep in mind that the many 
“uncommon” and herein unmentioned, divergent points of view 
are also necessary to a full understanding of the Minnesota 
point of view. The right, indeed the necessity, of testing these 
divergent views experientially and experimentally is even 
more important a part of our doctrine, as Paterson has always 
maintained. 

Let me describe briefly the institutional setting in which the 
Minnesota program developed. The early beginnings go back 
to the year 1914 when the late Dean J. B. Johnston became 
Dean of the Liberal Arts College and began a search for valid 
and dependable methods of identifying, prior to registration 
and enrollment, those students whose scholastic potentialities 
were such as to make it very unlikely or improbable that they 
would succeed in college, and conversely, to identify those 
whose potentialities were high and who were, therefore, likely 
to succeed in college. The dean made numerous investigations 
applying scientific methods to a study of college administra- 
tion problems, a notable contribution in itself. His works arc 
best summarized in his publications.^ 

^Johnston, J. B, Scholarship and Democracy. New York; D. Applcton-Cen* 
tury Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 113. 

Johnston, J B, Who Should Go To College? Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930 Pp. 22. 
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Johnston speaks of his own work in the following terms 
which are quite relevant today m view of the new and current 
Influx of students into colleges, seeking as did earlier students, 
to insure their high-level occupational futures by means of a 
college education: 

For several years before 1914 College faculties were con- 
cerned over the number of incompetent students coming into 
college. The writer entered administrative work with the 
hope that a remedy for this could be found by discovering the 
evidences of aptitude for college work and creating an interest 
in the guidance of youth into the kinds of work that were most 
suitable for them. . . 

... It is now evident that the college growth that began 
in 1914 was a mass movement expressing an undefined and 
only half intelligent desire of the people for more of the 
benefits of education.^ 

Elsewhere John.ston restates his social and educational phi- 
losophy including the point that each student mu.st be assisted 
to discover that type of education and that vocation which are 
congruent with his aptitudes and interests. In this manner, 
misuse of talent-s can be avoided, and society as well as the 
individual can tlnus be benefited, Johnston assigned to educa- 
tion and guidance societal function.^ of major importance and 
the direction and force of this point of view are still in evidence 
in Minnesota. 

Testing and Personnel Work 

In the present brief review of the Minnesota counseling pro- 
gram, I shall select only seven significant characteristics of 
Minnesota programs in order to high-light just what it is we 
have been trying to do during the past several decades follow- 
ing the early leadership of Johnston. The first characteristic 
IS the emphasis on testing as one of many features of a well- 
rounded personnel program. Johnston’s early concept of de- 
veloping reliable and valid and objective methods of identify- 
ing potentialities of students has been a dominant frame of 
reference for at least one large part of the program although 
by no means for the entire program. This has usually led to 
the publication, for non-Minnesotans, of test prediction studies, 


® Johnston, J. B,, of ctU, p. 12, 
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and the impression thus has been erroneously created that test- 
ing is all that is done in the counseling program at Minnesota. 
For example, Rogers says, in reference to an article by the 
Bixlers: 

This article points up the fact that even in a setting where 
students and counselors alike have regarded tests u,s the center 
of all counseling, a cliciit-ccntcrcd approach hriiig.s' about a 
very different orientation on the part of the client, and a very 
different use of tests.® 

Since it was our decision in 194^1 to “try-out” the so-called 
non-directive point of view in counseling by “importing” a psy- 
chologist trained with Rogers, I may be permitted to comment 
about Rogers’ footnote remark without implying any criticisms 
or lack of confidence in the effective work of Bixlcr. We did 
this not because we believed tests were “the center of all coun- 
seling,” but rather because it has long been the fundamental 
strength of Minnesota to try out new ideas and techniques, 
regardless of the source. For us the validity test of a counsel- 
ing technique has been “what results does it produce and under 
what conditions,” not “does it fit in with tests.” 

The results of this importation, mutually gratifying to Bix- 
ler and to us, is another story to be told elsewhere. But such 
a pragmatic approach to the validity testing of coun.s-eIing tech- 
niques does not in any way indicate agreement with Rogers’ 
characterization of the Minnesota program as exclusively or 
even largely test-centered. The program has always been 
broader than testing and the use of tests, and the following 
documentation will serve to buttress this rejoinder. 

In the April, 1925, Vol. Ill, issue of the Journal of Personnel 
Research, Paterson described the student personnel services of 
the University of Minnesota under that title. In this very 
early period of the Minnesota program, the very broad scope 
of the activities of Paterson and his staff of personnel workers 
is indicated by the following list of center headings in that 
article: 

1. Testing intelligence tests 3. Oiientation courses for 

2. Committee on educational freshmen 

guidance 4, Personnel advice 

® Rogers, Carl R, "Psychometric Tests and Client-Centered Counseling.” 
Educational and Psycuolooical Measurbmbnt, VI (1946), 142, footnote 2. 
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5. Preparation of the advisers 10. Personnel research 

6. The personnel record Cards 11. The marking system 

7. Case histories 12. Efficiency of instruction 

8. Vocational consultants 13, Student mortality 

9. Gifted students and pro- 14. Activities 

bation student.s IS. Future progress 

In April, 1928, the supplement of the Educational Record, 
Vol. 9, pp. 1-40, contains a reported survey by Paterson’s com- 
mittee on the student personnel program at Minnesota. This 
report is a review of progress made up to 1927, and ends with 
thirty iccommendations having to do with aspects of the 
broad personnel program. It should be pointed out that rela- 
tively few of these recommendations and of the topics discussed 
in the long report are restricted to tests and testing phases of 
counseling. The report begins with a discussion on organizing 
student personnel services quoting extensively from Scott and 
Clothier’s Personnel Management, with regard to the necessity 
of decentralization of personnel services. That is, the principle 
was erumcialcd in these early clays that personnel work should 
be the function of every staff member of the University and 
not merely of experts. Parenthetically, it may be pointed out 
that this concept of personnel work as a function of every mem- 
ber of the institution is quite different from the conception 
which sometimes arises from professional experience in a child 
guidance clinic, 

The report goes on to discuss ten projects which are listed 
below: 

1. The Necessity for Educational Vocational Guidance 
in the High School. Dean J, B. Johnston. 

2. Personnel Information to be Secured from the Stu- 
dents at the Time of Admission. D. G. Paterson. 

3. Measuring Aptitude for College and for Specific Cur- 
riculum Courses. D. G. Paterson. 

4. Curriculum Provisions for Individual Differences* 
Dean J. B. Johnston, 

5. Educational and Vocational Guidance for Under- 
graduates. D. G. Paterson. 

6. Improving our Examining and Grading Systems as a 

Necessary Step in Basing Guidance in Part upon Achieve- 
ment in College Courses, Clare M. Brown. a • • • 

7. The extent to which Extra-Curricular Activities 
Facilitate or Inhibit Adjustment to College Life. Vernon 
Williams, 
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8. The extent to which Financial Aid and Opportunities 
for Employment are Facilitated in the Adjustment of Fresh' 
men. Vernon Williams. 

9. Student Health and Mental Hygiene. H. S. Diehl. 

10. Coordination of Personnel Activities. D. G, Paterson. 

Two later surveys indicate the continuing broad concept of 
student personnel services which has been maintained at Min- 
nesota during these past decades. I refer to the survey I pub- 
lished with R. Sarbin entitled, “Student Personnel Work in the 
University of Minnesota,”^ consisting of 113 pages of descrip- 
tion of the many personnel activities in all parts of this institu- 
tion. A later survey on coun.seling and its many manifesta- 
tions and ramifications was prepared by Dr. Harold Pepinsky, 
published (mimeograph) in 194S under the title, “Counseling 
at the University of Minnesota." This latest report describes 
the counseling done by faculty members, by advisers, and by 
various specialized individuals, including psychologists in the 
Student Counseling Bureau. 

My point needs no further elaboration. At Minnesota, 
from the very beginning, the program of counseling has been 
conceived as an integral part of a student personnel program 
and not as a separate isolated service of experts and technically 
trained persons alone. Testing and counseling are two of a 
number of personnel services. To those psychologists who are 
not familiar with a student personnel program and its many 
ramifications, I would suggest reading of the above references, 
and of Lloyd-Jones and Smith’s comprehensive book, A Pro- 
gram of Student Personnel Service for Higher Education.’^ 

By way of further orientation, it should be pointed out that 
during the past eight years, we have been engaged in working 
out applications of psychological counseling principles, tech- 
niques, and methods, to several types of personnel services 
which are not usually performed in colleges by psychologically 
trained counselors. For example, counseling methods are be- 
ing applied in a new counseling program of financial a,ssistance 
of students.® In addition, counseling methods have been 

^Minaeapolis. Burgess Publisliing Company, 1940. 

“ New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 

® See No. 7, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, on "Financial Aid for College 
Students” for a preliminary outline of this type of counseling. In part this brochure 
is based upon George Risty’s experiences in financial counseling. 
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worked out and applied to the handling of disciplinary cases 
among college students and an extensive description of this 
radically new counseling program at the college level will be 
published soon. A new program is under way involving the 
development of psychological methods of counseling foreign 
students enrolled in the University. We also are working on 
the application of counseling methods, techniques, and prin- 
ciples in the utilization of organized activitic.s as personalized 
means of helping individual students learn social and emotional 
adjustment through participation.' This is in effect an at- 
tempt to develop a new integration at the college adolescent 
level of three different methodologies: individualized counsel- 
ing, group work, and group therapy. Lastly, we are all in- 
volved in the perfecting of appropriate psychological counseling 
and group work in the dormitories and fraternities by psycho- 
logically trained counselors employed full time or as part-time 
graduate students in p.sychology or educational psychology. 

Improvement of Vocational Guidance 

My second characteristic of the Minnesota program is the 
use of various device.s, such as high-school scholarship, to iden- 
tify students who will probably experience great difficulty in 
meeting the institution’s academic and scholastic standards. 
This was an attempt to develop valid methods of vocational 
and educational guidance to substitute for the then current 
methods which the late President Coffman described as “often 
the merest piffle,” A cursory reading of the literature of guid- 
ance in the 1910 to 1925 period and a comparison with the cur- 
rent literature will high-light the progress made in this field by 
applied psychologists. Measurement and testing, then, were 
brought into the field of vocational guidance as a means of help- 
ing the individual student avoid misjudging his own aptitudes 
and interests and were further introduced into the counselor s 
training to help the counselor avoid similar pitfalls. 

' Williamson, E. G. "Student Activities: An Integral Part of 
nel Work." _EDUcATiON/\t and PaYCHotooicAL Measurement, VII 
Further descriptions of the early stages of this program arc in preparation by Iheron 
Johnson and Barbara Clark. 
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At Minnesota, educational guidance based upon, but not 
restricted to, tested aptitudes made significant gains in the 
early identification of potentially falling students and the use 
of dependable counseling methods to help them to choose sub- 
stitute or alternative or more appropriate goals. It was Dean 
Johnston’s conception that such direct assistance to students 
before they actually begin failing in their studies would not 
only help the institution itself through releasing its energies and 
resources to do a better job with the potentially able student, 
but it would also prevent much of the emotional frustration 
and maladjustment so prevalent among the low-ability stu- 
dents. The reader will see that this point of view differs from 
the concept of the role of tests described by Rogeis.“ At Min- 
nesota, it has always been felt that scholastic mortality was a 
waste of individual and social resources and, therefore, early 
prevention through intelligent and friendly counseling was nec- 
essary' and desirable. 

Fallibility of Judgments 

A third major characteristic of the Minnesota program is 
Paterson’s insistence from the early beginning that human 
judgments, subject as they are to all types of errors, should be 
refined and improved in validity, as well as reliability, through 
the use of objective devices of one sort or another, including 
aptitude tests and achievement tests. I have always felt that 
the modern training of personnel workers is seriously deficient 
with respect to this very significant point of orientation. As 
far as I know, personnel workers of today, and particularly 
those going into the college field, are seldom if ever introduced 
to the literature summarized first in Hollingsworth’s “Judging 
Human Character.” As a result of this deficiency, many coun- 
selors are not aware of the pitfalls and errors of judgment-mak- 
ing, even those of the counselor himself. Parenthetically, it 
would appear that such a topic is of minor interest to non- 
directive counselors since they avoid making judgments in 
counseling relationships. Instead of avoidance, we feel that it 
is more effective to refine and improve the validity of judg- 

8 Educational and Psychological Measurbment, VI (1946), 141. 
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ment-making in human relationships, particularly in the leain- 
ing or pedagogical relationships between counselor (teacher) 
and student, 

Conn.rrling as Listening 

The fourth general characteristic of the Minnesota program 
has been insistence that counseling is a mutual process between 
counselor and counselee.” Minnesota coun.selors are not re- 
quired to take tile “vow.s of silence,” Rather do they conceive 
their functions as somewhat similar hut not identical to that 
of the classroom teacher who participates in the learning proc- 
ess, not by dominating cither teaching or learning, but rather 
by contributing significant itcm.s of information and suggestions 
which arc then reviewed and evaluated by the student-coun- 
selee and accepted or rejected by that same counsclee. Our 
conception of counseling as a learning situation and experience 
has been that the counselor contributes information and helps 
the individual develop and become skilled in using methods of 
thinking or in bringing valid information to bear upon the solu- 
tion of his own personal problems, as well ns to accept emo- 
tionally himself and his situation. Barley’s very significant 
description of bis conception of counseling, Testing and Coun- 
seling in High Schools,^” outlines at considerable length how 
various types of information arc interpreted jointly and co- 
operatively by the counselor and the student so that the stu- 
dent may learn to appraise and to evaluate himself in terms of 
the demands made upon his aptitudes, interests, and person- 
ality by occupations, by the schools, and by other types of 
definitive situations. See also Barley’s The Interview in Coun- 
seling and Wrenn’s chapter in the Slth Yearbook. 

In contrast with this point of view we may ask certain ques- 
tions of the non-directivists. Is the truth about the nature of 
counseling encompassed in a series of opposites, or two-order 
values, with no tenable ground between them? e.g., “non-direc- 

“ Wmnn, C. Gilbert, Ch. IV, “Couiwcling with Stutkntt," Yearbook, Part 
h entitled Guidance in Eiucaliimat Insliiutianj, National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

Darley, J. G. The InUtvievt in CoimssKng. Washington; U, S, Dept, of 
Labor, 1946. 

^“Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1942, 
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tive versus directive”; “client-centered versus counselor-cen- 
tered”; “silence versus advice”; “all or none,” etc., etc. Or is 
it possible that we are dealing with continuous situations which 
may be appropriate or inappropriate, relevant or irrelevant, for 
different conditions, times, and persons.? 

To go on to another aspect, Rogers and his associates make 
much of the cardinal point, indeed it is their most important 
principle, that the counselee must make his own evaluations, 
decisions, choices, and adjustments. Such a point of view is 
congenial and not at all startlingly new to a Minnesota man. 
I know of no counselor at Minnesota who has imposed a voca- 
tional choice or any other kind of choice upon a student. In- 
deed, I don’t see how a counselor could compel a student to 
choose anything. Though we avoid compulsion, we at Minne- 
sota don’t hesitate to suggest, inform, contribute, participate, 
help, and even advise (1) students in their attempts to under- 
stand themselves and the demands made upon them by the 
world about them. 

At this point one may legitimately ask certain corollary 
questions: — Is advice identical with imposition? Can the 
counselor have his own judgment, express it, and yet be 
neutral? Is counseling restricted to therapy, to cases of emo- 
tion and confused orientation? Or is counseling also applicable 
to normal learning of adjustments such as choosing an occu- 
pation? 

When pressed in discussion of this point, some non-direc- 
tivists delimit the area of their generalizations with respect to 
the use of non-participating silence as a technique in counsel- 
ing. Informational situations are ruled out of the scope and 
other restrictions made explicit. After listening to such dis- 
cussions, one arrives at the supposition that what may be 
needed in the field of counseling is more application of the sci- 
entific method to the defining of the scope of a particular 
method of counseling. Is the non-directive method a generic 
method as well as a special technique which may be applicable 
to certain types of adjustments and to certain types of clients? 
Perhaps the answer is not “either — or” since “permissiveness” 
may be a universal and necessary condition of all counseling. 
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At the same time some of the presently defended techniques, 
such as “repeat-the-last-sentence,” may prove to be a ritual 
observance rather than a necessary and universal condition for 
effective therapy. The careful testing of techniques to deter- 
mine which are ritualistic and which are appiopriate and rele- 
vant is an undertaking much to be desired by all. The un- 
solved major problems of counseling are, in my judgment: — 
“under what conditions and with what types of problems and 
individuals will a particular counseling technique facilitate the 
desired adjustment?” 

To me the counselor is to be thought of as a special kind 
of “teacher,” with primary concern for the individual’s person- 
ality development, normal and deviate as well. The counselor 
facilitates learning, but he does not “impose” an answer to the 
problems faced by the student. Rather docs the counselor 
provide knowledge of methods of problem solving and supple- 
mentary information and encouragement as well as many other 
facilitating contributions. 

One other point concerning counseling as listening, can be 
dealt with only briefly in this paper. The non-directivists em- 
phasize not only non-participation by the counselor, but also 
stress what I refer to as the “unfoldment” theory of how hu- 
man beings learn to adjust. It is as though, as far as I can 
understand, all of that which is needed for growth were con- 
tained within the organism and nothing substantive need be 
contributed from environmental sources. If the counselor 
gets out of the way of the client, he can, by using certain speci- 
fied techniques, make it possible for the individual to “unfold” 
or release that which is blocked within him. Perhaps I mis- 
understand, but if not, then it seems to me that we are going 
over the same ground that the progressive educators covered 
within the past decade or two. Shall the teacher get out of the 
classroom for fear of influencing the pupils? Shall the coun- 
selor remain silent for fear of influencing the client? I have 
great respect for the growth potentialities of individuals and of 
course development is something which only the individual 
can achieve for himself. Nonetheless, the individual needs 
assistance. 
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As a protest movement against the admittedly rigid impo- 
sitions of some former teaching techniques, Progressive Educa- 
tion had its great and important influence. But some of its 
adherents overstated the case for “unfoldment” of the pupils’ 
abilities through self-motivation and self-direction. We now 
see that the teacher can help the learning process, not merely 
by removing obstacles and blocking.s, but also equally by con- 
tributing suggestions, facts, methods, etc. Our current system 
of pedagogy is based upon the assumption that the teacher 
significantly contributes and participates in the learning process 
but at no time should he impose or dominate that learning 
process. 

Now, are we again faced with a comparable “all or none” 
concept of participation in counseling? May not the counselor 
contribute anything but silence or repetition of sentences, for 
fear of “imposing” upon the client? If the an,s'wer is yes, then 
one wonders how long will be required to “go through” this all- 
or-none movement to a reasonable “morc-or-less” position in 
which degree and type of participation by the counselor is 
determined by the type of client, problem, situation, etc,, and 
it is no longer assumed that the counselor ha.s no significant 
contribution to make other than that of establishing a catalytic 
condition. 

Other Features of Minnesota Programs 

To return from my detour through Chicago-land, a fifth ' 
general characteristic of the Minnesota program is not unique, 
but at least it has been systematically explored in a preliminary 
manner. I refer to our early attempts to evaluate counseling, 
not merely by an analysis of the processes involved in counsel- 
ing or by a vague assumption of outcome, but rather through 
experimental verification. Of the general methods used in 
evaluating counseling or any other personal service, the fourth 
is the most significant. The four general types are: 

1. The hortatory appeal based upon the “reasonableness” 
of the method used in counseling, 

“ See the writings of Porter, Lewis, Snyder, and others regarding significant 
contributions m evaluating the non-directive methods. It should be noted that 
definitive studies of long-term effects, as opposed to immediate effects observable 
m interviews, have not been published by the non-directiviats. 
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2. The sample and illustrative case history. 

3. A critical and sometimes statistical analysis of processes 
of counseling. 

4. An experimental determination of outcomes as measured 
or judged using definite criteria and using approved and con- 
ventional experimental dc.signs modified in terms of the unique- 
ness of the data,'® 

A sixth characteristic ha.s to do with a continuous emphasis 
on research, both on instruments, such as tests, high-school 
grades, and on other techniques and methods of analysis of 
aptitudes, interests, achievement, and personality. Extensive 
publications in the field indicate the range of the contributions 
of this type. 

A seventh characteristic is the concept of a balanced stu- 
dent service, including the following special provisions; 

1. A clinic, called the counseling bureau, in which there is a 
balance of different points of view and approaches, biases, and 
hunches. In our Counseling Bureau there are measurement 
experts, reading specialists, specialists in occupational adjust- 
ment and occupational information, special women counselors 
who are deliberately placed there to see that the woman's point 
of view and the woman’s special interests and needs are not 
lost sight of even in the counseling of men, and finally “emo- 
tional counselors,” including one trained in the so-called client- 
centered school of thought, 

2. A student personnel program with specialized services 
including specially-trained counselors in dormitories and fra- 
ternities, specialists in speech and hearing disabilities, financial 
counseling, the use of activities for personal adjustment, vet- 
erans’ counseling, and special counseling services for foreign 
students — to name a few of the many services. To single out 
any one part of this broad-gauge program and ignore the others, 
is to miss the essential emphasis upon coordination of our many 
types of professionalized counseling. No one type is dominant 

Williamnon, E. G. and Darley, J. G. Slrudenl Persomd Work. New York' 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937, Ch. IX, 

Williamson, E. G. and Bordin, E. "OMcctivc Evaluation of Student Personnel 
Services at the University of Minnesota.” Ch. XX in Student Persomsl Servicer in 
Colleges and Universities. Edited by John Dale Russell. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 
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but rather each is an appropriate adaptation made to fit the 
peculiar needs of a special situation. For example, our psycho- 
logically-trained counselors employed in the dormitorievS cer- 
tainly do not and should not counsel in the identical manner 
as do psychologists employed in the Student Counseling Bu- 
reau. Yet the dormitory counselors perform as important and 
as valid services as do those in our clinic, and in certain cases 
the former are more effective since they deal with students in a 
“real” life situation rather than in the sometimes artificial clinic 
interview situation. 

3. An extensive program of advising and counseling in the 
colleges of the University as opposed to the wide technical 
services such as Student Counseling Bureau. Some of the fac- 
ulty counselors and advisers are professionally trained in Psy- 
chology, Mental Plygienc, and related technical disciplines; 
whereas others are teachers of English, Mathematics, and For- 
eign Languages. 

4. A coordinated and integrated program of consultations in 
marshalling the institution’s entire resources to assist the indi- 
vidual student. No particular point of view restricts an indi- 
vidual counselor from using any legitimate method of counsel- 
ing in dealing with a student. In this sense, Minnesota is 
eclectic, but I hope it is critically so of its own biases as well 
as of others. 

Summary and Emphasis 

By way of summary and emphasis, counseling, even as 
therapy, seems to me to be most effective for most students 
when it is not restricted to that which takes place in an inter- 
view or interviews. As has been amply demonstrated in in- 
dustrial personnel work, counseling is most effective when it is 
an integral part of a total environmental and institutional per- 
sonnel program, consisting of many types of services brought 
to focus on the individual students’ learning-needs to aid him in 
finding and perfecting methods of working out his own solu- 
tions to his own problems. The structuring, organizing, and 
coordinating of this total-environmental-learning situation is, 
of course, of major proportions as a task for any counselor and 
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personnel administrator. Continuous coordination of a multi- 
plicity of programs and services thus becomes a dominant fea- 
ture for every counselor according to the degree of his insight 
and skill. I'he emphasis is not on counseling restricted to an 
isolated technical clinic, hut rather does a clinic become one 
type of counseling. Therapy in the clinical sense takes its 
place in a wide range of therapies provided in a student-faculty- 
community society. The student learns and re-learns his ad- 
justments in this total environment and the college once more 
assumes its earlier societal role of facilitating the learning or 
development of personality. 



SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND INTEREST SCORES 
OF INTROVERTS AND EXTROVERTS 

M, CATHARINE EVANS 
Indiana University 

This study was attempted in order to describe the charac- 
teristics of three types of Extroverts and Introverts as measured 
by the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory in terms of performance on 
related sections of the Minnesota Personality Test and the 
Knder Preference Record. 

During the academic years, 1942 to 1945, 190 women stu- 
dents at Indiana University took a test battery which included 
the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory, the Minnesota Personality 
Test, and the Kuder Preference Record, From this group, 
those students who ranked in the upper and lower 25 per cent 
according to the norms for each of the three scores on the Min- 
nesota T-S-E Inventory were chosen for this study. During 
the remainder of this article those students ranking in the upper 
25 per cent on each of the I-E tests will be designated as Ex- 
troverts and those students ranking in the lower 25 per cent 
will be designated as Introverts. 

Description of Tests 

The Minnesota T-S-E Inventory was constructed to meas- 
ure three types of Introversion-Extroversion: Thinking, Social, 
and Emotional. The construction and choice of items for the 
three tests in the inventory were guided by the following defini- 
tions which contrast the extremes for each type of I-E: 

The thinking introvert likes reflective thought, particularly 
that of a rhore abstract nature. His rational processes tend 
to be less dominated by objective conditions and generally 
accepted ideas than those of the extrovert. The thinking ex- 
trovert, however, shows a liking for overt action, and his ideas 
tend to be the ideas of overt actions. 

167 
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The social introvert withdraws from social contacts and 
responsibilities and displays little interest in people. In con- 
trast, the social extrovert seeks social contacts and depends 
upon them, for his satisfaction. 

The emotional introvert tends to repress and to inhibit the 
outward expression of his emotions and feelings. On the other 
hand, the emotional extrovert readily expresses his emotions 
and feelings outwardly. He shows a greater tendency to make 
the expected response to simple, direct emotional appeals than 
does the Introvert. 

The Minnesota Personality Inventory provides five separate 
measures of individual adjustment; Morale, Social Adjustment, 
Family Relations, Emotionality, and Economic Conservatism. 
The first four scores were included in this study as typical of 
measures yielded by personality tests. The authors describe 
the significance of these scores thus: 

I. Morale. High scores are indicative of belief in society’s in- 
stitutions and future possibilities. Low scores usually indicate 
cynicism or lack of hope in the future. 

II. Social Adjustment: High scorc.s tend to be characteristic 
of the gregarious, socially mature individual in relations with 
other people. Low scores are characteristic of the socially 
inept or undersocialized individual. 

III. Family Relations; High scores usually indicate friendly 
and healthy parent-child relations. Low scores suggest con- 
flicts or maladjustments in parent-child relations. 

IV. Emotionality: High scores are representative of emotion- 
ally stable and self-posessed individuals. Low scores may 
result from anxiety states or over-rcactive tendencies. 

The Kuder Preference Record is used extensively in the 
measurement of student interests. It yields scores for interest 
in the following nine areas: mechanical, computational, scien- 
tific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and 
clerical. 

Method 

The four scores on the Minnesota Personality Test were 
analyzed for the Social and Emotional Introverts and Extro- 
verts, The nine scores on the Kuder Preference Record were 
examined for the Thinking Introverts and Extroverts because 
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the basic definition of Thinking I-E seemed to indicate a closer 
relationship to measured interests than to personality charac- 
teristics. The Persuasive and Social Service scores of the Kuder 
Preference Record also were considered for the Social Introverts 
and Extroverts since a relationship seemed probable. Analyses 
of other scores on these two tests might yield interesting differ- 
ences for each type of I-It, but these comparisons are left for 
another study. 

The percentile ranks corresponding to the selected test 
scores were tabulated for both the Extroverts and Introverts, 
and the median, (?i, Q^, and Q were computed. The mean raw 
scores also were calculated and translated to percentile ranks. 
These statistics were expressed in terms of percentile ranks for 
ease of interpretation of the differences between the two ex- 
treme groups. The critical ratios of the difference in mean raw 
scores to the standard error of that difference also were com- 
puted for each comparison in order to test statistically the 
degree of significance of the observed differences. In Table 4, 
the difference in mean scores and the corresponding critical 
ratio are presented for each difference which proved to be 
statistically significant, i.e,, it satisfied at least the S per cent 
level of significance. In the other three tables, the statistically 
significant comparisons are starred. 

Results 

I. For Social Extroverts and Introverts 

1. They were clearly differentiated by the Social Ad- 
justment Section of the Minnesota Personality Test 
(Table 1). The Social Introverts tended to have 
significantly low scores which indicate the “socially 
inept or undersocialized individual.” Both the 
median and mean for the Social Introverts lay be- 
low the 20th percentile rank, and only 9, or 17 per 
cent, of their scores were above the 46th percentile 
rank for the norm group. On this same section the 
Social Extroverts tended to have high scores which 
are characteristic of the “gregarious, socially ma- 
ture individual.” Both the median and mean for 
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The social introvert withdraws from social contacts and 
responsibilities and displays little interest in people. In con- 
trast, the social extrovert seeks social contacts and depends 
upon them for his satisfaction. 

The emotional introvert tends to repres.s and to inhibit the 
outward expres.sion of his emotions and feeling.s'. On the other 
hand, the emotional extrovert readily expresses his emotions 
and feelings outwardly. He .shows a greater feiulency to make 
the expected response to simple, direct emotional appeals than 
does the introvert. 

The Minnesota Personality Inventory provide.s' five separate 
measures of individual adjustment: Morale, Social Adjustment, 
Family Relations, Emotionality, and Economic Conservatism. 
The first four scores were included in this .study a.s typical of 
measures yielded by personality tests. The authors describe 
the significance of the.se scores thus: 

I. Morale: High scoics are indicative of belief in .society’s in- 
stitutions and future possibilities. Losv scores usually indicate 
cynicism or lack of hope in the future. 

II. Social Adjustment: High ,score.s teml to be characteristic 
of the gregarious, socially mature individual m relations with 
other people. Low score.s arc characteristic of the socially 
inept or undersocialized individual. 

III. Family Relations; High scores usually indicate friendly 
and healthy parent-child relations. Low scores suggest con- 
flicts or maladjustments in parent-child relation.^. 

IV. Emotionality; High scores are representative of emotion- 
ally stable and self-posesscd individuals. Low scores may 
result from anxiety states or over-reactive tendencies. 

The Kuder Preference Record is used extensively in the 
measurement of student interests. It yields scores for interest 
in the following nine areas; mechanical, computational, scien- 
tific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and 
clerical. 

Method 

The four scores on the Minnesota Personality Test were 
analyzed for the Social and Emotional Introverts and Extro- 
verts. The nine scores on the Kuder Preference Record were 
examined for the Thinking Introverts and Extroverts because 
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the basic definition of Thinking I-E seemed to indicate a closer 
relationship to measured inteiests than to personality charac- 
teristics. The Persuasive and Social Service scores of the Kuder 
Preference Record also wtirc considered for the Social Introverts 
and Extroverts since a relationship seemed probable. Analyses 
of other scores on these two tests might yield interesting differ- 
ences for each type of I-K, hut these comparisons are left for 
another study. 

The percentile ranks corresponding to the selected test 
scores were tabulated for both the Extroverts and Introverts, 
and the median, Qu Q:u and Q were computed. The mean raw 
scores also were calculated and translated to percentile ranks, 
These statistics were expressed in terms of percentile ranks for 
ease of interpretation of the differences between the two ex- 
treme groups. The critical ratios of the difference in mean raw 
scores to the standard error of that difference also were com- 
puted for each comparison in order to test statistically the 
degree of significance of the observed differences. In Table 4, 
the difference in mean scores and the corresponding critical 
ratio are presented for each difference which proved to be 
statistically significant, i.e., it satisfied at least the 5 per cent 
level of significance. In the other three tables, the statistically 
significant comparison.^ arc starred. 

Results 

I. For Social Extroverts and Introverts 

1. They were clearly differentiated by the Social Ad- 
justment Section of the Minnesota Personality Test 
(Table 1). The Social Introverts tended to have 
significantly low scores which indicate the “socially 
inept or undersocialized individual.” Both the 
median and mean for the Social Introverts lay be- 
low the 20th percentile rank, and only 9, or 17 per 
cent, of their scores were above the 46th percentile 
rank for the norm group. On this same section the 
Social Extroverts tended to have high scores which 
are characteristic of the “gregarious, socially ma- 
ture individual,” Both the median and mean for 
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the Extroverts reached the 70th percentile rank and 
only 6, or 16 per cent, of them were below the norm 
median. The critical ratio of the difference in mean 
raw scores was 8.11, which indicated less than one 

TABLK 1 

Analysis of Percenlile Ranks nii 4 Sections of the Minkcs-ita Pcrsonatily Test and 
2 Sections of the Kuder Preference Record for J7 Social Extroverts 
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chance in 100 that the obtained difference could be 
due to chance enors of sampling (Table 4). 

2. On the Emotionality Section of the Minnesota 
Personality Test, the Extioverts resembled the 
original norm group, but the mean, median, and 
first quartile points for the Introverts were low. 
The Social Introverts seemed to display “anxiety 
states and over-reactive tendencies.” The differ- 
ence in mean scores for the Introvert and Extrovert 
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was statistically significant at the 5 per cent level 
(Table 4). 

3. The differences between the Social Introverts and 
Extroverts on the other two sections of the Minne- 
sota Personality Test were not statistically signifi- 
cant. Both groups had medium scores on the 
Morale and Family Relation Sections. 

4. The Social Extroverts and Introverts were differ- 
entiated by the Persuasive Score on the Kuder 
Preference Record, but not by the Social Service 
Score. The Introverts ranked low in Persuasive 
interest with a mean score corresponding to the 
27th percentile rank. The Extroverts in contrast 
displayed a greater degree of interest in Persuasive 
activities with a mean score corresponding to the 
63 rd percentile rank. A critical ratio of 4.06 indi- 
cates that the difference in means for the Extroverts 
and Introverts was statistically significant (Table 
4). 

A similar contrast was expected for the Social Ser- 
vice Scale, but both the Extroverts and Introverts 
ranked above average on it with equal median and 
equal mean scores. Kuder describes the Persuasive 
Scale as including “activities in the general field of 
convincing, persuading, managing, and selling” and 
the Social Service Scale as “activities indicative of 
an interest in people with the emphasis on those 
which involve personally helping people in a fairly 
direct way.” Kuder reports such low intercorrela- 
tion coefficients for those scales that it must be con- 
cluded that they measure very different interests. 
Apparently, both the Social Extroverts and Intro- 
verts rank above average in interest in Social Ser- 
vice activities, but only the Social Extroverts are 
interested in Persuasive activities. 

For Emotional Extroverts and Introverts 

1. The definitions of Emotional 1-E for the Minnesota 
TS-^E Inventory and Emotionality for the Mhme- 
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sota Personality Test differ so greatly that it was 
difficult to predict the results on the Kmotionality 
Section for the Kmotional Extroverts and Intro- 
verts. The Introverts resembled the original norm 
group with both the median and mean scores cor- 
responding to the .10th percentile rank (Table 2). 
The Extroverts had a .significantly lower mean Emo- 
tionality score than the Introverts (I'able 4) , Both 
measures of central tendency for the Extroverts 
were below the 39th percentile rank, and the middle 

l ABLF. 2 

Analysis o] PcrcentUf Ranks rtii 4 Recivins «/ the Psrs'inality Tesi for SS 

limoli'inal IfxItnvcHs and 50 l.mfiSvtnul fnlns'frls 


.\fit,iirnila Parsonatily Tail 



I 

II 

111 

IV 


Morale 

Social 

Family 

Emotionality' 


Extro- 

Intro- 

Bixtm- 

Intro- 

Fxtro- 

Intro- 

Extro- 

Intro- 


verts 

verts 

verts 

verts 

Vf.fl, 

verts 

verts 

verts 

Statistic 

N = n 

// = S() 

iV. 38 

N 50 

.V 

.V',5(l 

N 38 

A^-SO 

Qry 

77.S 

80 

75 

77.5 

80 5 

'8) 

,58 5 

77.5 

Median 

52,5 

50.5 

55 

48 5 

59.5 

65 

38,5 

49.5 

Qs 

28.5 

23.5 

22 

26,5 

3.3 

29,5 

11 

25,5 

Q 

24,5 

28 + 

26,5 

2.5.S 

2 5.7 

30 + 

2.3.7 

26 

Mean 

54 

49 

46 

48 

49 

56 

34 

SO 


SO per cent of their scores lay between the 11th and 
S8th percentile ranks. According to the Minnesota 
Personality Inventory, the. Emotional Extroverts 
were less emotionally stable than Introverts and 
they showed a greater tendency to have “anxiety 
states and over-reactive tendencies.” 

2, The differences for the other three sections of the 
Minnesota Personality Test were not significant. 
Both the Emotional Extroverts and Introverts had 
medium measures of central tendency for the 
Morale, Social, and Family Relation Sections. 

III. For Thinking Extroverts and Introverts 

From the basic definition of Thinking I-E, differences 
in the measured interests of introverts and extroverts 
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were expected. The results for each section of the Kudef 
Preference Record aie as follows: 

1. Literary Activities 

There wa.s a striking contrast in the interest of 
Introverts and Extroverts in these activities. The 
Extroverts ranked significantly lower in Literary 
interest than the Introverts, Both the median and 

TABLE 3 

Analysts oi Percrnlile Ranks on 9 Sections of the Knder Preference Record for 38 
Thinking Introverts and 38 Thinking Extroverts 




Knder Preference Record 




I 

II 

III 


Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 


Extroverts 

Introverts 

Extroverts 

Introverts 

Extroverts 

Introverts 

Median 

78 

75 

SI 

62.5 

61 

79.5 

S7 

39.5 

43 

49 

40 

36 5 

Qi 

35.5 

21 

00 

27 

14 

14 

Q 

21 + 

27 

13.5 

17.7 

23.5 

32 7 

Mean 

60 

SO 

43 

49 

38 

52 




Knder Preference Record 




IV 

V 

VI 


Persuasive* 

Artistic 

Literary* 


Extroverts 

Introverts 

Extroverts 

Introverts 

Extroverts 

Introverts 

Q, 

68 

51 

80 

89 

35 

93 

Median 

48 

35 

67 

76 

14 

55.5 

Qi 

29 

7 

34 

24 

5 

33 

Q 

195 

22 

23 

32.5 

IS 

30 

Mean 

49 

30 

68 

. 

72 

IS 

68 




Knder Preference Record 




VII 1 

Musical 

VIII , 1 

Social Service* 

IX 

Clerical 


Extroverts 

Introverts 

Extroverts 

Introverts 

Extroverts 

Introverts 

ga 


72 

92 

81 ' 


56 5 

Median 

32 

37 

81 

54 

36 1 

34 

Qi 

11 

18 

53 

22.5 

23 

9 

Q 

29 

27 

19.5 

29 + 

23.5 

23.7 

Mean 

34 

41 

81 

55 

46 

35 
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mean scores of the Extroverts lay in the lower IS 
per cent of the norm group (Table 3). In fact, all 
but two of the Extrovert scores fell below the norm 
median. In contrast, the measures of central tend- 
ency for the Introverts were above the median, and 
2S per cent of them had .scores in the upper 7 per 
cent of the norm group. The Extroverts were less 
interested in Literary activities than the Introverts, 

TABLE 4 


Differences in Mean JRam Scow and Critical RalioJ jor 
Comparisons in Thu Study 

Statulically Significant 


Diffcrcnrel 
in mean 
raw acorn 

Critical 

ratio 

Level o( 
Signifi- 
cance 

Minnesota Personality Test 




II Social 

Social Extroverta & Introverts . . . 

. +38.94 

8.11 

1% 

IV Emotionality 

Social Extroverts & Introverts .... 
Emotional Extroverts & Introverts 

. 1 12.28 
. - 10.83 

2.61 

2,21 

s% 

5% 

Kuder Preference Record 




Persuasive 

Social Extroverts 8c Introverts 

Thinking Extroverts 8! Introverts . . . . 

. 4 13.81 
, . + 6.90 

4,06 

2.16 

1% 

5% 

Literary^ 

Thinking Extroverts 8( Introverts . . . . 

,. -23.01 

6 06 

1% 

Social Service 

Thinking Extroverts 8t Introverts , . . , 

,. 4 12 52 

.134 

1% 


t + indicates a higher mean score for the Extroverts and - indicates a higher 
mean score for the Introverts. 

and this difference seemed in accord with the 
original definition of Thinking I-E. 

2. Social Service Activities 

The Thinking Extroverts ranked high in interest 
in these activities. The median and mean scores 
for the Extroverts corresponded to the Slst per- 
centile rank, and 7S per cent of them had scores 
above the norm median. The distribution of scores 
of the Introverts resembled closely the norm group 
and they showed only a medium degree of Social 
Service interest. The difference between the mean 
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scores of the Extroverts and Introverts was statis- 
tically significant. This interest displayed by the 
Extroverts in contrast to the Introverts seemed in 
accord with the original definition of Thinking I-E. 

3. Persuasive Activities 

The Thinking Introverts ranked low in Persua- 
sive interest. The mean score for the Introverts 
equaled the 30th percentile rank, and approximately 
75 per cent of their scores were below the norm 
median (Table 3). The Extroverts showed a 
medium degree of interest in Persuasive activities, 
and they had a significantly higher mean score than 
the Introverts. The Introvert lack of interest in 
these activities seemed in accord with the original 
definition of Thinking I-E. 

4. Clerical Activities 

The Introverts had a lower mean Clerical score 
than the Extroverts, but the difference was not 
statistically significant. The median ’ and mean 
scores of the Introverts corresponded to the 34th 
and 35th percentile ranks, respectively, and 75 per 
cent of their scores were in the lower 57 per cent 
of the norm group. A lack of interest in Clerical 
Activities for the Introverts was expected from the 
definition of Thinking I-E, but in this study a 
significant difference between the Introverts and 
Extroverts was not found. 

5. Mechanical Activities 

The Extroverts showed a greater interest in 
mechanical activities than the Introverts, but the 
difference was not significant. The median for the 
Introverts was below the norm median, but their 
mean score corresponded exactly to this median. 
Both the median and mean scores for the Extro- 
verts were above the norm median. A significantly 
greater mechanical interest for the Extroverts in 
contrast to the Introverts was expected from the 
original definition of Thinking I-E. 
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6. Artistic Activities 

Previous research results with the Minnesota 
TS~E Inventory indicated that the Thinking In- 
troverts would rank higher in Artistic interest than 
the Extroverts. In this .study both groups tended 
to have high score.s although the mfasure.s of cen- 
tral tendency for the Infiovert.s were higher than 
those of the Extrovcrt.s. I'he difference between 
the Introverts and Extroverts wa.s not significant, 
but the direction of the difference was in accord 
with expectation. 

7. Scientific Activities 

It was' difficult to predict results from the origi- 
nal definition of Thinking I-E, and no .significant 
difference was found between the Introverts and 
Extroverts in Scientific interest. The medians were 
approximately equal but the mean score of the 
Extroverts was lower than that of the Introverts. 
Male Extroverts might .show .significantly less in- 
terest in scientific activities than male Introverts. 

8. Musical Activities 

Differences similar to those found for the Liter- 
ary Activities were expected. Actually both the 
Introverts and Extroverts ranked below the median 
in musical interest although the mean and median 
of the Introverts were slightly higher than the cor- 
responding scores for the Extroverts. 

9. Computational Activities 

As with the Scientific Activities it was difficult 
to predict results on the Computational Scale. 
There was not a significant difference between the 
two extreme gioups, but both measures of central 
tendency for the Introverts were higher than the 
corresponding one for the Extroverts. 

Summary 

1. A close relationship was found between Social I-E and 
Social Adjustment as measured by the Minnesota Personality 
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Test. Social Extroverts had high scores which are character- 
istic of the “gregarious, socially mature individual,” and the 
Introverts had low scores which indicate undersocialization. 

2. Both the Social and Emotional Introverts and Extioverts 
were differentiated by the Emotionality Section of the Minne- 
sota Personality 'Test. The Social Introverts and Emotional 
Extroverts tended to have low scores which indicate “anxiety 
states and over-reactive tendencies.” In contrast, the sig- 
nificantly higher mean scores of the Social Extroverts and Emo- 
tional Introverts signified satisfactory emotional adjustment. 

3. There was a significant difference in the interest in Per- 
suasive activities for the Social Extroverts and Introverts. The 
Introverts ranked low in Peisuasive interest in contrast to a 
higher degree of interest displayed by the Extroverts. Both 
the Social Extroverts and Introverts showed a high degree of 
interest in Social Service Activities. 

4. The results with the Kuder Preference Record revealed 
contrasts in the interests of the Thinking Extroverts and Intro- 
verts. Significant differences were found for the Literary, So- 
cial Service, and Persuasive scores. The Extroverts ranked 
low in interest in Literary activities and high in Social Seiwice 
interest in contrast to a medium degree of interest in both types 
of activities for the Introverts. The Introverts ranked low in 
interest in Persuasive activities while the Extroverts showed a 
medium degree of Persuasive interest. The other differences 
were not statistically significant, but there was some evidence 
that the Extroverts ranked higher in Mechanical and Clerical 
interests than the Introverts while the Introverts were more 
interested in Scientific Artistic, Musical, and Computational 
activities than the Extroverts. 
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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CONCEPTS 
OF FACE VALIDITY 

CHARLES I MOSIER 
Office of the Secretary of War’- 

Face validity is a term that is bandied about m the field of 
test construction until it seems about to become a part of 
accepted terminology. The frequency of its use and the emo- 
tional reaction which it arouses — ranging almost from contempt 
to highest approbation — make it desirable to examine its mean- 
ing more closely. When a single term variously conveys high 
praise or strong condemnation, one suspects either ambiguity 
of meaning or contradictory postulates among those using the 
term. The tendency has been, I believe, to assume unaccepted 
premises rather than ambiguity, and beautiful friendships have 
been jeopardized when a chance remark about face validity 
has classed the speaker among the infidels. 

An examination of the ways in which the term “face valid- 
ity” has been used indicates three frequent meanings. These 
are sufficiently similar as to be confused, yet so different in their 
implications that to understand one meaning where another 
was intended leads to a wholly erroneous interpretation. This 
paper will analyze the various meanings which have been 
attributed to the term and it will then recommend that the 
term (and one of its meanings as well) be banished to outer 
darkness. 

The three meanings which have been attributed to the term 
may be characterized as: (1) validity by assumption, (2) 
validity by definition, and (3) the appearance as well as the 
reality of validity. A fourth concept, validity by hypothesis, 
is closely related to the first two and deserves consideration in 

1 Opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the policies of the War Department 
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cnnnfction with tlicm, ahhoiish this crmcrpt has not generally 
been tenned "faer validity." 

Validity hy atsumpum: As used in this wa\\ the term 
"face validity" carries the eh-ar iwaniiig that a test is assumed 
t(i be valid far the prethrttnn f>f an external eriterion if the 
items svhich cttinjinse it '‘appeal tm their fare" tt* hear a com- 
mon~.sense relationship to the ohjrrtivr of the test. The 
assumption of validity in this rase is asserted to he so strong 
that statistical evidence of validity is unmet ssary; indeed, sta- 
tistical evidence .showing a lack of valulity may he set aside by 
the strength of the assumption. 

Validity l>y drfinilitm: For some tests, the ohjertive is de- 
fined solely in terms of the population of ipiestions from which 
the sample comprising the test was drawn, e,g., when the ahility 
to handle the one hundred numlirr facts of addition is tested by 
a sampling of those number facts. In these cases, the test is 
considered to he valid if the sample of items appears to the 
subject-matter expert to represent adequately the total uni- 
verse of appropriate questions. The objective of the test w so 
defined that the index of reliability {the square root of the 
reliability coefficient) Is, by definition, the measure of validity. 
This is so, not becau.se of a definition of validity, but because 
of the way the objective of the test is defined, 'I'liis .situation 
is the one for which the term "face validity" was apparently 
coined. 

Appearance of validity; In this msage, the term "face valid- 
ity" implies that a test which is to be used in a practical situ- 
ation should, in addition to having pragmatic or statistical 
validity, appear practical, pertinent and related to the purpose 
of the test as well; i.e,, it should not only he- valid hut it should 
dso^ appear valid. This usage of the term assumes that "face 
validity" is not validity in any usual sense of the word but 
merely an additional attribute of the test which is highly desira- 
ble in certain situations. 

Validity by hypotkesb: This concept, not generally associ- 
ated with the term “face validity,’* is nevertheless sufficiently 
related to validity by asumption and validity by definition as 
to call for analysis at this point. The term “validity by hy- 
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pothesis” IS used to characterize the following situation Often, 
before the validity of a test can be empirically verified for a 
particular group by demonstration of its relationship to a satis- 
factoiy criteiion, the test must be used to meet an immediate 
practical need. In such instances, the use of the test -involves 
the hypothesis that it has a useful degree of validity. This 
hypothesis is based upon the designed similarity of the particu- 
lar tCvSt to other tests already demonstrated to have known 
validity for the purpose in question. The validity of the test 
is not assumed in the sense that no further proof is required; 
neither is the objective of the test defined in such a way that 
the reliability of the test is evidence of its validity for the de- 
fined purpose. Rather the hypothesis is stated that, because 
of the sum total of previous knowledge relating to methods of 
predicting this particular criterion it is reasonable to suppose 
that a test of this sort will prove to be valid by the conventional 
statistical tests. This reasonable presumption, however, is sub- 
ject to empirical verification by fact. Pending the opportunity 
for such verification, the presumption may be sufficiently strong 
as to justify the use of the lest. Similarly, the physician studies 
the symptoms and the general condition of the patient and 
then, on the basis of his knowledge of the past effects of reme- 
dies upon similar symptoms in similar patients, prescribes treat- 
ment. FIc does this even though this combination of remedies 
has not occurred before in his experience and certainly not with 
this patient (who may have an unsuspected allergy which will 
defeat the purpose of the remedy). 

With these four possible meanings of the term before us, it 
becomes profitable to examine each one in more detail. 

Validity by Assumption 

This conception of "face validity” is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotations from a widely circulated testing handbook: 

Generally speaking, the validity of the test is best deter- 
mined by using common sense in discovering that the test 
measures component abilities which exist both in the test 
situation and on the job. This common-sense approach to 
the problem of validity can be strengthened greatly by basing 
the estimate of the component of the job on a systematic 
observation of job analysis. 
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The term “fare validitv" is thus usml tu imply that the 
appearance: of a rrlatiniiship lu-fweTn ilie- test ami the external 
criterion is sufriciein c\i(h'tH-e nf prafjinatic validity. This use 
i.s a pernicious fallacy. 'Ihis illcpittmate usaMe* has cast suffi- 
cient opprohritim on (he term as to justify completely the 
recnmnierulation that it he luirtp'il from the test technicians' 
vocahulary, even for its lesitimate usat*e. The concept is the 
more dangerous heeause it is ghh and comforting to those whose 
lack of time, resources, t»r competence jirevcnt them from 
demonstrating validity (<tr invalidity) hy any other method. 
Moreover, it Is readily acceptahle to the ordinary uscr.s of tests 
and its acceptance In these ipiatters fends the eonrept .strength. 
This notion is al.so giaiifying to the ego of th* imwaty test con- 
structor, It implies that his ktumledge and .skill in the area 
of test construction are so great that he can nneiTingly de.slgn 
a test with the desired degree of etfeetiveiiess in [uedicting job 
success or in evaluating defined personality chataeteristics, and 
that he can do this so accurately that any further empirical 
verification is unnece.ssar)', .So strong is this ego complex that 
if statistical verification is .sought atid found lacking, the data 
represent .something to he explained assay hv appeal to sam- 
pling errors or other cons'enieiu rationali/.ation, rather than 
by scientific evidence svhich must he admitted into full con- 
sideration. 

The concept nf validity by assumption gains .strength from 
the legitimate use of the term “face validity" to mean validity 
by definition. The superficial .similarity, hosvever, helsvecn the 
two concepts should not deceive u.s into accepting cither the 
truth of the one or the ncce.ss‘arj' falsity of the other. 

Any experienced test constructor can cite numerous in- 
stances of tests which appear .so elo.sely related to the external 
criterion that a high validity coefficient seems inevitahle. The 
following example is to he con.sitlercd merely one illti.stratioif 
which most readers can reproduce alnui.st without limit from 
their own experience. 

Two test constaicticm agencies, each having a fairly large 
and competent staff, began work about the same time on an 
objective test to measure the clerical skills involved in alpha- 
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betical filing. Up to a certain point the two agencies worked 
independently, each devising its own test. Agency A, after an 
analysi.s of the job, constructed a test of which the following 
item is representative; 

“Below are five names, in random order, If the names 
were placed in strict alphabetical order, which name would 
be third; (1) John Meeder; (2) Jame.s Medway; (3) Thomas 
Madow; (4) Catherine Meagan; (5) Eleanoi Meehan.” 

The second agency designed a test of skill in alphabetical 
filing in which the task was as follows: 

“In the following items you have one name which is under- 
lined and four othei names m alphabetical order. If you were 
to put the underlined name into the alphabetical series, 
indicate by the appropriate letter whcie it would go; 

Robert Carstens 

A. 

Richard Carreton 

B. 

Roland Casstar 

C. 

Jack Corson 

D. 

Edward Cranston 

E. 

There was a general agreement that each of these tests was 
face-valid and that each consisted of work-samples representa- 
tive of the filing of alphabetical material. It was also agreed 
that if one were going to use two different tests to measure 
filing ability, it would be difficult to get two tests more closely 
similar than these and still have different tests. Had the con- 
cept of validity by assumption prevailed, there is little question 
that each test would have been considered highly valid. 

An actual tryout, however, revealed quite different results 
from those expected. The correlation of the two tests in a 
sample of 43 clerical workers was .01, although the Kuder- 
Richardson reliabilities of the two tests were .81 and .89, respec- 
tively, We have here two tests which, on the basis of face 
validity by assumption, would be equally valid but which cor- 
relate substantially zero with one another. If one is valid, the 
other is not likely to be. What happens when the two tests 
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are studied, not for ttu-ir corrcLititui with each other, but for 
their correlation with what seems to he a reasonable criterion, 
namely supervisors’ ratings sjieeji ami accuracy in filing? 
For 72 employed workers where aeeuraey (»f filing materials was 
an important part of the job, the correlatirm between the first 
of the two tests described and the supervisors* rating was .09.“ 
For the second test tlie correlatKin with the supervisors* ratings 
of accuracy in alphahcti/.ing wa.s .Of), {'f'hat these results can- 
not be attributed to the unreliability of the supervisors’ ratings 
is indicated by correlation ctKdlicients «»f .4t) and above between 
the same ratings and .scores on other tests. ) I'be.sc two exam- 
ples, therefore, a.s" well as those which the reader’s experience 
will readily bring to hear, are .suiricient to denumstnuc the fal- 
lacy involved in the statement th.at a test eati he :i.s.sumed to 
be valid without further verification if only it “ntea.surcs com- 
ponent abilities which an: judged by common sense to exist 
both in it and in the job.” 

Vaii(Ji(y hy Dt'jinitimt 

The foregoing di.scu.ssion lias assumed an outside criterion 
measurable apart from the test it.self. The tliscus.sion which 
follows is applicable rather to the situation, very fretpient in 
educational measurement, in which the only available measure 
of the criterion (that which the test is intended to measure) 
is, because of the nature of the criterion, directly and intimately 
related to the test questions thenusclvcs. If the objective is the 
measurement of the pupils’ skill in forming the elementary 
number combinations of addition, a tc.st consisting of the one 
hundred possible combinations is presumably valid by defini- 
tion. In this case the index of reliability can be taken as the 
validity coefficient. Even in this simple situation, the actual 
validity is limited by the reliability of the particular test, by 
the form in which the problems arc presented, e.g., in words, 
in columns or in equations (e.g., four plus two equals - — J 
4 

4-2; 44-2 = ), the arrangement of the items and by the 

conditions of administration. As soon, however, as the test is 

“The test did, however, show substantiiil correlation with other clerical akflls 
and hence was useful in a general clerical battery, though not for its "face-valid" 
objective 
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reduced from the totality of all situations which constitute the 
objective of measurement to a sample of those situations, the 
question recurs as to the extent to which the universe can be 
predicted from the sample. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the relationship between test items and ciiterion behavior 
requires careful scrutiny. It is quite possible to design a test 
which apparently depends on the ability to perform the indi- 
cated additions, but is at the same time so dependent on verbal 
facility in understanding the directions, on speed of reaction, 
and on coding skills needed to recoid the answers, that the simi- 
larity between test situation and criterion situation is more 
apparent than real. 

A further point which must be remembered in interpreting 
validity by definition is that it is frequently possible to estab- 
lish several definitions of the criterion behavior, each obviously 
valid and yet each bearing far less than perfect relationship to 
the other. In the investigation of spelling ability, one obvi- 
ously valid criterion of ability to spell might be the number of 
words correctly spelled from dictation. Should the words be 
dictated singly or in sentences, in a Brooklyn, Mobile, or Chi- 
cago accent? Another criterion which might be used, however, 
is a count of the number of words misspelled in compositions 
written by the pupils. Either of these criteria is, upon its face, 
a valid reflection of spelling ability. Nevertheless, empirical 
investigation is unlikely to show a perfect correlation between 
dictation and correct spelling in compositions, even after cor- 
rection for attenuation. Which universe should be sampled to 
provide a face-valid test of spelling? 

Finally, in the validation of a test by definition, it must be 
remembered that the direction of the argument flows from the 
test to the definition of the criterion rather than from the con- 
ceptually defined criterion to the test as a valid measure, The 
only proper statement which can be made about a test in terms 
of face validity by definition is that this test is a valid measure 
of that and only that universe of individual behavior patterns 
for which these items constitute a representative sample. If 
one is prepared to infer such a universe apd consider that uni- 
verse rather than one defined in any other way, such a concept 
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of validity may liv UM'fiil. ’Hu- lu r»"»>.jty fnr infci ring the con- 
ceptual nature of the uliiverM- from an examinanon nf the 
vsample still exists as a jmlgiiuntal prtK i’.s and as une vvliich is 
peculiarly .suhj'fct to error. 

If we rctiun to the example of the tv\o aiplvahetizin^ tests 
itiven in the section above we see how readily rmr ntav he mis- 
led into j^ruerali/aiiK hcyoiul the nature of the facts given. It 
is not tlifficuk to draw the cnttehistoii, ftoni an inspretinn of the 
items, that these two tests were re(»reseiuative td tfte same uni- 
verse and chat therefore either test is a valirl measure of the 
same set of skills. The fallacy of the eonehision, however, is 
attested by the absence of correlation hetwei n the two tests as 
cited above. 

In educational achievement tests it is possilde to outline the 
concepts to be covered in a paitienlar couise f»f study. These 
concepts may hcf sampled .so systeniatieally and sf> compre- 
hensively that we are prepared to saj,' thi' test r]uestions consti- 
tute an adequate reprc.sentation of all of the questions which 
might he asked on this course, in the light of its content and 
stated objectives. Kven st», the ijuestitms may he .so ftirmu- 
latecl that the crucial .skills for achieving a high score on the 
examination arc quite diffeicne fiorn :t knowledge of cour.se con- 
tent and the achievement of the stated ohjectives, Wc are 
correct in saying that the test Is a valid measure of "whatever 
it measures reliably.” We may he far from correct in inferring 
that the hypostatized “whatever’* is what it appears to be on 
the face of the te.st. Nevertheless* if we rely on validity by 
definition, we face the obligation of defining that "whatever" 
in some meaningful terms without running into the pitfall of 
assuming that the “whatever" i.s synonymous with the test con- 
structor’s objective in preparing the test. 

As we examine critically the distinction between validity by 
assumption and validity by definition, we are led to see how 
tenuous is the dividing line between the .scientifically defensible 
use, “validity by definition,” and the totally unscientific and 
indefensible use, “validity by assumption." 

Moreover, we do not escape the dilemma by refusing to 
recognize anything except external criteria. The validity of 
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the external criterion is just as much open to question as is the 
validity of the test which is being checked against it. Consider 
the situation in which a test purporting to measure clerical apti- 
tude is “validated” by corielating test scores with salary (where 
salary is presumed to reflect the level of duties and responsi- 
bilities assigned). A high correlation between test score and 
salary level might well be taken, however, not as validation of 
the test but as validation of the agency’s promotional system 
and an indication of the effectiveness with which the placement 
office had sought out and recommended for promotion the 
employees with the highest level of knowledge and skill. As 
Toops has pointed out, the criterion is a complex and elusive 
concept.'' This paper is not the place for a systematic analysis 
of the nature of the ciiterion. It suffices to point out here that 
it is frequently possible to define in verbal, as distinct from 
operational, terms a criterion which is a socially significant 
independent measure of the behavior to be predicted by the 
test; such a definition is not in itself a sufficient guarantee that 
the criterion used to validate the test is itself valid. 

T he Apfearance of V alidity 

In many situations it is highly desirable that the testing 
instrument should have a high degree of “consumer accept- 
ance.” These situations aie most commonly found in, but by 
no means limited to, the field of employment testing. If a test 
is to be used effectively in achieving its objectives, it is essential 
that it actually be selected for use and that the results of the 
test be acceptable to those responsible for action on the basis 
of these results. In the area of public employment testing, e.g , 
civil service examining, the test must be acceptable not only to 
those using the test but to those taking the test as well. To a 
large extent this is also true in educational situations, particu- 
larly in the field of counseling. Up to a certain point the ac- 
ceptability of the test can be carried by weight of authority. 
The board of examiners, the test technicians, or the counseling 
experts assert on the basis of their technical knowledge that the 
test is good, and their assertion is accepted without question. 

s Toops. H A "The Criterion.” Educatiostal and Psychological Measure- 
ment, IV (1944), 271-297. 
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In other sitiiatiuiiK, however, this asscrtif)ri nf authority is not 
sufficient to carry conviction. Moreover, the technical evi- 
dence on which such authoritative statements should be based 
is often neither comprchensihle nor completely convincing to 
those who must he convinced. 

In Civil Service situations, the catulidate whose score is less 
than he expected is inclinetl to attrihutc his low score, not to 
his own deficiencies hut to the impractical nature of the te.st in 
relation to the job Ifir which he is heing examined. His dis- 
satisfaction with the tc.st rc.sults and his feeling of injustice may, 
of course, have real merit. We have not yet reached the era 
of public personnel examining where all test.s are technically 
sound. Whether or not there is merit in his claim, the legisla- 
ture, the courts, and public opinion, the court of la.st appeal, 
are more readily impressed by .superficial appearance.s than by 
correlation coefficients. It becomes highly important, there- 
fore, that a test to he used in .such a situatinn not only he valid 
in the pragmatic sense of affording reasonably accurate predic- 
tions of job competence, hut have ihe appearanee oj validhy 
as well. 

This appearance of validity a.s an added attribute is impor- 
tant in terms of the acceptance c»f the te.st* not only by the 
persons being examined, hut also by those operating officials 
who are charged with the re.sptmsihility for taking action based 
upon the test results. If sound tests are given and accurately 
reported, but the supciwisor, interviewer, or coun.sclor has no 
confidence in them, the re.snilts will not be used effectively. 

In passing it should be noted that the concern of the Civil 
Service or merit system agency with the consumer acceptance 
of the test should not be merely a negative one of avoiding 
appeals or legislative pressures. In a democratic society the 
quality of public service is dependent to a large extent upon the 
public’s opinion of the quality of public servants. If the ejc- 
amination by which public servants art; selected (whether it be 
an objective test or an examination of the candidates’ voting 
record.s) is such that competent persons in a particular occu- 
pation are convinced that they have no opportunity to demon- 
strate their competence, they will not file for the examination 
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or apply for the position. Since even the best Civil Service 
system can do no more than to select the best qualified persons 
of those who apply for positions, it is essential that every possi- 
ble step be taken to insure that the most competent ones make 
application. They certainly will not do so if they believe that 
their examination will be impractical, theoretical, and deny 
them an opportunity to demonstrate their leal ability. More- 
over, in the face of such an attitude, statistical evidence on the 
validity of the test is likely to prove convincing only after an 
educational campaign extending to several generations of test- 
takers. 

The foregoing discussion does not imply that predictive 
value is to be sacrificed to superficial appearances. Neither ' 
does It imply that a statistically valid test may be used only if 
it also has the appearance of practicality. It does imply, how- 
ever, that the appearance of practicality is an objective suffi- 
ciently desirable in its own right that it may often be sought 
as an additional end consistent with the principal objective — 
predictive value. 

The use of the term “face validity” to denote the appear- 
ance of a relationship to job performance as an attribute in 
addition to rather than instead of a statistical relationship, is 
frequently and unjustifiably confused with the notion of “face 
validity” by assumption. There is, however, a much clearer 
distinction between these two usages than between validity by 
assumption and validity by definition. 

Validity by Hypothesis 

This fourth view of validity has not, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, been explicitly termed face validity, although it contains 
certain elements of confusion with validity by assumption. In 
the construction of any test it is necessary to formulate certain 
hypotheses as to the most valid type and content to achieve 
a particular purpose. These hypotheses are held with a greater 
or less degree of confidence depending upon (a) the amount 
and the convincingness of available data showing that test 
items X have proved valid in situation Y, (b) the similarity of 
test item X to the proposed test items X', and (c) the degree 
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of similarity between ,siruati«in Y arul situation Y' in which the 
test is to be used. If the new test is very similar to one pievi- 
ously shown to be valid and if the new situation is veiy similar 
to that in which the test was valid, then we may ptoceed with 
a high degree of confidence that the proposed test will he valid 
in the situation in tvhich it is to he nsed. This confidence, of 
course, never apiiroaches certainty, and a verification of the 
hypothesis is always necessaiy. 

Even though the questions and the methods of administra- 
tion are identical for the two tests (if we may speak of two sets 
of identical questions as two tests), the measuring instrument 
will not he identical in its effect if its ap[>Iication has shifted 
from one group of subjects to another or from one testing 
situation to another. When a test has been atlecpiately stand- 
ardized on one population and found to he highly valid for the 
prediction of a particular skill in that populatifin, the use of the 
same test for another population involves nu'rely a hypothesis, 
rather than the certainty, of its validity as a measure of the 
same skill in the new .situation. Even though we may have a 
high degree of confidence, that the hypothesis will he confirmed, 
it is nevertheless a hypothesks. As we construct alternate 
form.s of a test anti apply them to new situations to predict the 
same set of skills, our degree of confidence becomes suh.itan- 
tially less. The confidence level is also reduced when we use 
the same test to predict a somewhat different set of .skills. For 
example, a test may be used to predict competence in clerical 
office work of a certain type in one agency when the test has 
been validated against proficiency in office work of a .similar 
type but in another agency. In all these caso.s we are dealing 
with varying amounts of confidence in the validity of a test 
in a particular situation. The degree of confidence which justi- 
fies the use of an examining instrument in advance of its valida- 
tion in the specific situation is a question of administrative 
judgment which is not wholly answerable by stati.stical tech- 
niques. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that a validation 
study does not completely validate the test for use with another 
group of subjects but that it merely increases our confidence 
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that the test when applied to a group of “similar” subjects will 
prove similarly valid. Any selection of an existing test to 
serve a particular purpose (or construction of a new test to 
serve that purpose) therefore involves validity by hypothesis 
to a certain extent. The only situation in which we can 
escape the conclusion that our knowledge of the validity of a 
test is a hypothesis is the extremely limited one in which the 
test is validated on the identical subjects for which it is to be 
used administratively. Since validation of the test involves 
obtaining criterion measures (which are presumably superior 
to the test itself and would be used if it were not for the greater 
time and cost of securing them), the absurdity of using a test 
which has been prevalidated in this sense becomes immediately 
apparent. This does not lead, of course, to the absurd con- 
clusion that a test may never be used; rather, it makes clear 
that when a test is used, its use is based upon a hypothesis in 
which we have more or less confidence depending upon the 
amount of research which has preceded its formulation. Our 
confidence in the test also depends upon the similarity between 
the research situation and the service-testing situation. Need- 
less to say, this conclusion applies with equal force to all 
personnel evaluation and prediction devices. 

It will be noted that validity by hypothesis departs from 
the concept of “face validity” in the preceding usages of the 
term. The first three usages discussed involve a superficial, 
common-sense similarity between test content and test ob- 
jective. For example, in validity by assumption the similarity 
between test and job, without regard to statistical evidence of 
validity, is taken as sufficient. In validity by hypothesis, the 
similarity to a test for which there is statistical evidence of 
validity is tentatively accepted, without regard to its resem- 
blance to the criterion. In validity by hypothesis, no such 
superficial similarity is assumed. On the basis of extensive 
previous research, one might legitimately propose that the 
ability to identify pictured hands as right hands or left hands 
would be a valid test for the prediction of the ability to read 
blueprints, although the superficial resemblance between the 
two tasks is slight. Nevertheless, certain controversies which 
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have been raisecl about face vaiidity and the pre.snnied necessity 
for prevalidating an3^ lest before it is used* make the discus- 
sion of validity by hypothesis appri»priate In connection with 
the other uses of face validity. 

Moreover, in validity by assumption, hypothesis, or defini- 
tion, SVC are dealing with vatyung points tin a continuum of 
degrees of certainty. In “assumption” we have, within the 
scientific frame of reference, no confidence whatever; in “hy- 
pothesis” we have varying degrees of confidence depending on 
the amount, quality and pertinence of the evidence from pre- 
vious experience; in “definition,” t»ur confidence u-sually is 
greatest, but—and this miust ahvay.s‘ be remembered — that 
confidence applies only to the trait or traits actually repre- 
sented by the test items in relation to the sample and not to 
traits defined in any other way. 

Siomnary and CnnclufSonf 

1. This paper ha.s attempted an analysis of the various 
meanings of the term “face validity.” These meanings', al- 
though superficially similar, lead to widely different conclusions. 

2, The results of the analysis may be summarised as fol- 
lows. Face validity is variously used to mean that: 

a) The test bears a common-sense relationship to the meas- 
urement objective and therefore no statistical verifica- 
tion is necessary (assutnplum) . 

b) The test sets such a task that the universe of possible 
tasks (of which the test is a representative sample) is 
the only practicable criterion and the test is therefore 
a valid measure of the universe defined in terms of the 
sample. This implies merely that the te.st is a valid 
measure of whatever trait is mea.surcd reliably by the 
test (definition), 

c) In the interests of the acceptability of the test to those 
most intimately concerned with its use, it is highly de- 
sirable that a test possess not only statistical validity, 

* Strangely enough, many of thoae whet insist upon the provalidatian of each 
written teat continue to urge reliance upon other typei of aelection techniques which 
numeroua research studies have almost unanimouify shown to be without predictive 
value. 
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but also, as an added attribute, the appearance of prac- 
ticality ( appearance ) . 

d) In the construction or selection of a particular test to be 
used for a particular objective with a particular group 
of subjects, recourse is always had to previous knowl- 
edge of the eflFectiveness of the same or similar tests 
applied to the same or similar subjects for the prediction 
of the same or similar attributes. On the basis of this 
previous research, the hypothesis is proposed that this 
test will be valid for the particular objective. The hy- 
pothesis is one which carries varying degrees of con- 
fidence: in some cases enough to justify the use of the 
test immediately, pending further investigation; in other 
cases so little confidence that such further investigation 
seems unprofitable Even after there has been further 
investigation, however, we are left with a degree of con- 
fidence which is somewhat less than certainty, unless we 
are dealing with the same test, the same population and 
the same objectives {hypothesis). 

3. Since the term “face validity” has become overlaid with 
a high degree of emotional content and since its referents are 
not only highly ambiguous but lead to widely divergent con- 
clusions, it is recommended that the term be abandoned. Any- 
one intending to use the term should, instead, describe fully 
the concept which he originally intended to denote by “face 
validity.” Even though writers may not always follow this 
recommendation, it is hoped that the foregoing analysis will 
prevent readers from drawing the improper conclusions that 
have frequently resulted from the indiscriminate uses made of 
the term in recent years. 




TEST PATTERNS IN THE VOCATIONAL CLINIC^ 

LINDSEY R HARMON 
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I. Some Fundamental Considerations 

The use of psychological tests in scientific personnel work 
involves two related yet distinct functions, a “selection” func- 
tion and a “guidance” function. Several methods of applying 
tests in personnel selection have been discussed by Toops (10). 
The essence of the selection problem is to choose the fittest from 
a surplus of applicants for a given ■position. The “guidance” 
function begins with the other side of the problem, the indi- 
vidual seeking the most suitable job. Tests take their place 
as quantitative, objective measures of chaiacteristics of im- 
portance, or presumed importance, in vocational, educational, 
or personal adjustment. Other kinds of data, from other 
sources — records, interviews, personal impressions — round out 
the picture. An adequate individual survey includes a wide 
variety of kinds and sources of information about the indi- 
vidual; vocational diagnosis requires a thorough scrutiny of all 
the available knowledge about the person being counseled. 

Some phases of counseling involve essentially an application 
of the “selection” philosophy, as when the question is, “Can this 
individual pass the necessary ‘hurdles’ to qualify for a particu- 
lar job under consideration?” This fact, however, does not 
mean that the difference in point of view is nullified. At one 
time the job, at another time the individual is the focus of 
attention. “Guidance” and “selection” both seek to bring 
the two together in a satisfactory adjustment 

These two different ways in which tests can be used in voca- 
tional counseling impose different demands on the tests and the 

^ The views expressed in this article are those of the author and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the official policy of the Veterans Administration 
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norms used to interpret the tests. In tin* “Huuiance" function, 
where the purpose is to develop a broad, inclusive picture of 
the individual, the emphasis i.s necessarily upon the breadth of 
the vocational interpretation that can In; made. In tlie “selec- 
tion” functittn, the emphasis is- correspondingly tipon maximum 
validity of interpretation for a specific job or job field. For 
selection purposes a wide variety of norms for various- popula- 
tions is important so ibut the individual may be compared most 
precisely with his potential competitors m the various jobs or 
training programs for which the test is validated. The enor- 
mous extent and complexity of the task of providing this* kind 
of data for vocational tests is touched upon hy the .Staff of the 
Division of Occupational Analysis, War Manpower Commis- 
sion (7). The.sc prohlems will not he dealt witli further here 
except to delineate the difference between tlu-m and tlie prob- 
lems of interpretation of te.sts in performing the broader guid- 
ance function. 

'Norm GVoujDx.-- F or guidance purposes, where intra-indi- 
vidual differences are mo.st important, it is apparent that all 
elements of a test battery must he leferahle to a common base 
or the pattern that emerges will he an artifact of the varying 
norm groups. An example would he a battery in which there 
are marked sex differences between the tests, .some favoring 
men and some favoring women. If a man taking this battery 
is compared on all tests with the same “men in general” norm 
group, the pattern chat is found maj' reasonably he assumed to 
be a real pattern of the differt‘nce.s within the individual man. 
Let us assume that this man did outstandingly well on test 
“X” on which, incidentally, there is a marked sex difference 
favoring women. If, now, he were to he rated on this test on 
women’s norms, his outstanding capacity of trait “X” would 
seem to disappear. In analogous fasliion, in trait “Y” where 
he is only average, but the sex difference favors men, he would 
seem to have an unusual talent if he were to be rated on 
women’s norms. 'ITicse examples point ottt the prohlems of 
interpretation involved when the several tc.sts of a battery are 
standardized on varying groups, even though they are all as- 
sumed to represent the “general population.” The more nearly 
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comparable are the norm groups, the less is the distortion of the 
“true” individual pattern. The problem of just what group 
would be the most useful as a common base or “frame of 
refezence” remains. 

There are excellent arguments for having a series of norm 
groups on whole batteries of tests measuring a variety of 
mechanical, clerical, and intellectual aptitudes. It would un- 
questionably be useful to have, as a basis of comparison for a 
man aged 23, a set of norms on “men in general” aged 23 (or 
20-25) and for another man aged 47 a similar “general popula- 
tion” norm for men aged 47 (or 45-50). Similar advantages 
could be cited for groups varying in their educational level or 
even in their "general intelligence” level. However, until ex- 
tensive normative studies have been made to provide a base for 
such norm tables, the degree of usefulness of such norms must 
remain largely speculative. Meanwhile, vocational psycholo- 
gists are limited for the most part to less closely defined “gen- 
eral population” norms. In everyday practice, in a vocational 
clinic dealing with people of widely varying ages and educa- 
tional and vocational background, seeking adjustment in oc- 
cupations of corresponding variability, general population 
norms, separate for men and for women, serve very effectively 
if the norm groups for the several tests are in fact comparable. 
With such a stable base provided, other interpretative prob- 
lems stand out as more challenging, and as greater sources of 
error than do problems of normative precision. 

In clinical practice, tests do not perform their function alone. 
They are exploratory tools of considerable precision, but their 
results are always presented in the context of the life pattern 
of the individual being counseled. This matter of context is 
crucial. In the absence of such extensive normative frames of 
reference as were previously discussed, great importance is at- 
tached to the clinical judgment of the vocational psychologist. 
The context is not, as yet, quantified. Qualitative judgments 
must be made. Tests are one source of data that must be 
fitted into the broad pattern of traits and experiences and 
values and drives that characterize the individual counselee. 
In many cases the counselor will have formed extensive tenta- 
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tive judgments heftire the results uf tests aie available, by rely- 
ing on records* and inteiview informatiejii. The tests* may re- 
fute. alter, or confirm the tentative judgments. It is possible 
in some cases that es.scntially the same judgments could be 
made from test data alone. Hut clinical practice emjihasizes 
rather that .scrutiny of a test profile raises' questions, the an- 
swers* to which are sought in other data. Reference to a social 
history likewise raises quest ifins that tests may help to answer. 
This interdependence, this knitting together of data from vary- 
ing sources, is the essence of a sound vocational diagntisis. The 
life of the individual forms* the indispensable context for a 
maximum validity of test interpretation. 

Tests as Co/ift’.vt.— Sex, age, education, occupational ex- 
perience and physique, to mention only a few of the moie im- 
portant areas of information, are necessary as [iroper context 
for the interpretation of the vticational -signiiieatice of a given 
te.st. Many kinds of information about the individual, how- 
ever, can hc.st he provided by the results of other te.sts. The 
significance of a mechanical aptitude .settre varies greatly de- 
pending on the level of .scliola.sric aptitude of the irrdividual. 
The practical counseling interpretation of an interest test must 
he dependent to no small extent upon the knowledge of the 
aptitudes that will be required to implement the interests 
shown. Tests thus become part of the context for the inter- 
pretation of other tests. 

The internal patterning of a test battery, with its revelation 
of intra-individual differences, provides data of what might be 
called “context quality.” For example, indications of a high 
degree of mechanical aptitude accompanied by a low degree of 
mechanical knowledge strongly 8uggc.st a lack of interest in 
mechanics. There might he other reasons than lack of interest, 
although in the normal course of American life the opportunity 
for the acquisition of mechanical knowledge is not lacking. 
The appearance, in such a case, of a low mechanical interest 
score would acquire added significance and would enhance the 
validity of the interpretation that “this man’s interests are 
not in a mechanical direction.” The one pattern tends to con- 
firm the other; each serves as useful context for the interpreta- 
tion of the other, just as does life history data. 
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In similar fashion, the interdependence of personality test 
profiles and interest test profiles might be demonstrated. And 
each raises further questions that can be answered satisfactorily 
only by measures of ability. The dependence of case history 
data on measures of ability, interests, or personality can be 
shown in analogous fashion. Test results frequently prove 
the most useful or even the crucial element in fitting together 
the “jig-saw puzzle” of life history data — some observed but 
unexplained bit of deviate behavior may be understood and 
made meaningful in terms of a personality test pattern The 
problem of the kind and amount of test data needed to achieve 
the maximum of this “context quality” thus comes into focus 
as a prime element in the individual survey. 

II. Profiles and Factors 

As closely related to the problem of individual diagnosis as 
one side of an equation is to the other is the description of the 
job fields to which the individuals are seeking adjustment. 
The goal of vocational psychologists and job analysts for a 
generation has been the description of individuals and jobs in 
the same set of terms. Repeated attempts have brought clear- 
cut results in a few areas, but comprehensive descriptions of 
jobs and workers in common terms have not yet been achieved. 
One notable success, limited in scope though it is, is the Physical 
Demands and Cafacities Analysis of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Dealing almost solely with motion demands 
and working conditions, it is also limited to subjective judg- 
ments rather than objective measurement. It has, however, 
a proved utility, particularly in dealing with the placement of 
handicapped workers, and in slightly modified form it has be- 
come an integral part of the Vocational Advisement procedures 
of the Veterans Administration. 

Jobs and Traits. — Measurement of jobs in terms of human 
traits can only be done by measurement of the human beings 
who are successful in the performance of those jobs. Examples 
of this sort of measurement are found in the pioneering work 
of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute in the de- 
velopment of “occupation ability patterns” (3) and the work 
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of E. K. Strong (9) in the measurement of interests of occupa- 
tional groups. These studic.s provided starting points for 
further expansion by many workers in the field. The newer 
statistical technique.s, one of which i.s factor analysis, promise 
to greatly extend and to refine our knowledge in this area. 
When factor analyses have been carried io the extent of pro- 
viding us with job descriptit»ns in term.s of primary human 
traits we shall have made really imponaiu strides in the 
efficient and scientific diagnosis of individual vocational poten- 
tialities. 

Pending the research which will give the vocational p.sycholo- 
gist efficient factorial descriptions of jobs and workers, diag- 
nostic tools from pre-Thurstone research technifiues arc in use 
and arc not without a considerable practical elliciency. Broad 
groupings of jobs into functional categories .such as “piofes- 
sional,” “clerical,” “skilled,” “semi-skilled,” “sales,” etc., cor- 
respond roughly with broad groujungs of trails well recognized 
by vocational psychologists and are not in conflict with such 
factor studies as have been made. Years ago 'I'liorndike spoke 
in terms of abstract, social, and mechanical intelligence. Ex- 
perimental studies since that time have i.solated a.s relatively 
unique traits such abilitie.s‘ as academic, clerical, mechanical, 
and manual aptitudes. These groupings have clear functional 
significance, perhaps most clearly described in the literature of 
vocational psychology by Bingham (2). Occupational ability 
profiles in terms of these traits have been developed and, few 
though they are at present, they provide invaluable data for 
the vocational counselor. They serve first in the broader 
“guidance” function, in indicating the general direction and 
level of the individual’s vocational potentialities, and in indi- 
cating fields In which the individual’s abilities may best be 
utilized. In other instance.s they will have a more specific 
value in the later phases of counseling, in performing the “selec- 
tion” function of tests to help check the individual’s capacity 
for a specific job. 

In these two phases or functions of counseling— the broad 
general orientation and the closer, more precise checking — it is 
important that the initial survey be comprehensive enough to 
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omit no significant area of adjustment potential, Unless this 
is done, there can be no assurance that the next or final ap- 
proximation and decision as to a job goal is within the field of 
the individual’s greatest potentiality. Intellectual, clerical, 
and mechanical aptitudes; vocational interests; and personality 
measurements — these constitute a minimum basis for an ade- 
quate psychological survey. There is no supposition here that 
personality functions independently of interests nor that in- 
terests are unrelated to aptitudes. The separate consideration 
which they are to be given is rather a matter of convenience in 
the organization of the data. Three sets of profiles are con- 
sidered as prime requisites: aptitudes, interests, and personal- 
ity. The integration of the data to achieve the maximum of 
“context quality” will then be considered. 

Scholastic Aptitude . — If aptitudes in the areas of academic, 
clerical, mechanical and manual abilities were simple unitary 
traits, four tests are all that would be needed for a minimum 
ability profile. But we know that these traits are complex, and 
to have measurements adequate enough for individual diagnosis 
it is frequently necessary to have two or more tests in each 
of these four areas. Examples in the area of academic ability 
or “general intelligence” are the simple profiles or patterns pro- 
vided by the Q and L scores of the American Council on Educes 
tion Psychological Examination or the Verbal and Performance 
Scales of the Wechsler-BellevUe Intelligence T est. And in each 
case the test may be, and frequently is, broken down further 
into its component sub-tests for further diagnostic detail. 
Details of the interpretation of these particular tests are be- 
yond the scope of this paper. The important point is that the 
vocational psychologist usually seeks through a study of the 
pattern of such tests to throw light upon the difference between 
a verbal-abstract-academic kind of ability of the individual and 
a quantltative-mechanlcal-concrete kind of ability. More 
thorough exploration of these trait-patternings is then sought 
through the use of specific aptitude tests. 

Clerical Aptitude . — ^Most closely related to academic ability, 
both from the standpoint of test intercorrelations and practical 
vocational requirements, is clerical aptitudp. Insofar as a 
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special ability is involved, the requirements seem to he rapidity 
and accuracy in the handling of details, particularly of figures 
and names. In any hut routine clerical joh.s, of course, intel- 
lectual capacity i.s u.sually detertninatire of success and pro- 
motahility. The special aptitude for detail temaitis important, 
however, even at the higher levels of clciieal operations. One 
of the well-known and .sati.sfactory means of measuring these 
traits IS the Minntisotti Vncutioiuil Test /or (Ut'rical Warkers. 
The difference between the two siihtests, Numher-Checking 
and Name-Checking, as well a.s the alrsolute magnitude of the 
scores, is frerpiently worthy of note as a “straw m the wind” of 
individual diagno.sis. The original leseaich upon which the 
test was ba.sed (1) as well as suhsequent research hy the United 
States Employment Setwice (8) Indicate differential patterns 
of ability among various grnttp.s of wmkers. 'Hie differences 
are chiefly along such lines’ a.s the level or loiulnene.ss of the 
work, or whether it deals primaiily with computations or with 
verbal material. Sturly of these differential norms will pro- 
vide the coun.selor with invaluable clues in extending and en- 
riching hks interpretation of the pattern of tlie .suhtesi.s as well 
a.s of each subcest .separately. 

Mechanical Aptitude, — Measurement.s of mecharucal apti- 
tudes have probably been more thoroughly developed than 
have those of any other group of special aptitiide.s and .several 
good tests' that are adapted to the adult level arc generally 
available. The outstanding component of basic mechanical 
aptitude appears to be what the factor analysts have de.scribed 
as a “spatial factor” — the capacity to perceive, rememher, and 
manipulate mentally, size.s, shape.s, and angle.s. Another im- 
portant type of measurement is that involving in addition to 
space perception, mechanical knowledge. Kxarnple.s of the 
former type of test are the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 
and the Revised Paper Farm-Roard Test, A good example of 
the latter type is the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test. 
Patterns of scores from these three tests arc frequently of diag- 
nostic value, For example, the Paper Form-Board is more ab- 
stract or academic, the Spatial Relations test more concrete 
and “practical.” These differences repeatedly appear in tables 
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of intercorrelations and are apparent also in clinical practice, 
where bright people tend typically to excel on the paper test 
and those with less academic ability and background do better 
on the performance test (Spatial Relations). The difference 
between both of these tests and the Bennett, which is more 
profoundly influenced by mechanical experience and training, 
as shown by the validation data, is also of value. Time and 
again in counseling experience, score differences appear which 
correspond with either measured or expressed mechanical in- 
terests or experience with mechanical things. This pattern 
may frequently be useful as an aid in diagnosing the significance 
of the difference between expressed and measured interests, as 
was mentioned previously in Part I of this paper. This use 
of test patterning closely resembles the “Objective” methods of 
measuring inteiests in terms of acquired knowledge described 
by Flyer (4) oi the use of the Michigan V ocabulary Profile. 

A word of caution is in older at this point. The reliability 
of a difference between tests is necessarily much lower than the 
reliability of either of the tests taken separately. This is true 
regardless of the tests being compared. Two decades ago 
Kelley (6) called attention to this fact and warned of the 
dangers of using ratios (Accomplishment quotient) of test 
scores. A straightforward study of profile differences, although 
subjective, avoids the false importance that is attached to the 
“objective” calculated ratio. The statistics of pattern analy- 
sis, as Toops (10) has pointed out, are techniques as yet unde- 
veloped. But the observation of test patterns, considered in 
relation to other data, adds a clinical detail always worthy of 
attention. 

With experience in studying these patterns the vocational 
counselor comes to develop a “feel” for consistency of test 
profiles, for patterns that fall in line with normal expectations. 
A constant study of tables of test intercorrelations is essential 
in the development of this aspect of clinical judgment. Pro- 
files that do not conform with expectations raise questions 
that the careful counselor will wish to answer, if possible, before 
proceeding with advisement. Simplest among these questions 
is that of scoring accuracy. In spite of the precautions taken 
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to insure accuracj\ crrorK %vill occur, anti M’liat appears to the 
counselor as a “discordant note" in a test profile will not in- 
frequently be traceable to an errttr in setnin^ or nnrtninp; pro- 
cedures. Soinetime.s te.st-takiiifi attitudes are revealed— atti- 
tudes that may affect a .score on one test more than another, 
such a.s an aversion to papcr-and-pencil tests but a liking for 
performance te.sts. Sometimes there is no ready explanation 
of the pattern. In .such instancc.s, it is necc.ssary to regard 
the test rc.sults witli greater tentativenes.s than usual, while 
seeking by mearns of intervicw.s ot further testing to find out 
what may lie hack of the ob.scrved departure from the “norm.” 

Manual /)ea:t<?n>y.“™ManuaI aliilitieS, as many .studie.s have 
shown, arc highly specific. That Ls', the correlation.s between 
various manual or psychomotor tests tend to he low. In the 
absence of specific validity .suidies, therefore, the vocational 
significance of tests of manual dexterity is rather tenuous be- 
cause the same individual may score very high on some manual 
tests and ver^' low on others. Kxperimental studii-s, such as 
those of the Employment Stabili/ation Re.search In.stitute (3) 
have indicated also that for many skilled occupations manual 
dexterity is definitely of tertiary imjmrtance, The mental, 
rather than the manual processt\s involved in skilled work, are 
of determining importance. 'Ehis is a point difficult for an un- 
trained person to grasp. It is ea.sy to “see” the importance of 
deft finger motions in observing a skilled wtirker at his task. 
Ergo, manual dexterity is involved and manual dexterity tests 
should be good predictors of ability. 7’he fallacy lies in the 
fact that the observation is necessarily superficial — it is im- 
possible to see the mental processes that guide the fingers and 
to observe directly that it is the mental or mechanical skill, 
and not the speed of finger motion, that is determinative of pro- 
ficiency. But most manual dexterity tests mcrwurc only rou- 
tine speed, the rapidity of repetitive operations. In jobs where 
repetitive speed is important, such as semi-skilled assembly 
operations, the importance of dexterity is easier to demonstrate. 
The high degree of spccificness of manual abilities, however, 
requires that an interpretation of the results of manual tests be 
closely guided by specific experimental evidence, which severely 
limits the generalizations that may validly be made from any 
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manual test or series of manual tests. Future research may 
widen the horizon of pattern-interpretation m this area; mean- 
while the careful counselor will be cautious in his predictions. 

Vocational Interests. — Interest tests fall into two broad 
gioups: those m which items are related directly to jobs during 
the original test-construction procedure, and those m which a 
few relatively homogeneous scales are piovided, which must 
subsequently be validated by experimental studies. Outstand- 
ing in the field, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is an 
example of the former piocedure. Its scales relate directly to 
specific jobs, and give scores in terms of occupational norms. 
The second type of test is well exemplified by the Knder Prefer- 
ence Record, whose nine scales, derived by statistical tech- 
niques, are not directly related to specific jobs. The inter- 
pretation of the pattern of these scales is dependent upon sub- 
sequent research which provides “occupational profiles.” A 
few such profiles appeared with the original test. Constant 
research since then has accumulated data for many more, 
which have recently been prepared and published. Unless 
such aids are provided, interpretation is dependent upon arm- 
chair judgment rather than verifiable fact. The same caution 
IS even more true of tests constructed by “expert judgment” of 
the significance of items, and the history of vocational psychol- 
ogy is strewn with the demonstrated failures of such tests 

In counseling an individual it is relatively seldom that one 
may utilize in a one-to-one manner the results of vocational 
interest tests, as only a few of the many occupations with 
which the counselor and his counselees are concerned will be 
specifically covered by the test-validation procedure. It is 
necessary therefore to consider the test results in terms of job 
families that may be indicated by the test patterns. Factor 
analysis of the 36 occupational scores yielded by the Strong 
Test has provided some experimental data about which job 
families, in terms of interests, may be organized. As a result, 
counselors speak with more confidence of interests in “business 
detail occupations,” “scientific-technical occupations,” “social 
service occupations,” etc., rather than in specific jobs, in work- 
ing out the first general orientation or diiection of the indi- 
vidual’s interests or motivations. When data bearing on the 
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specific jofi choice aie availahle, it is highiy useful in the later 
processes of applying the “selection” philosophy to check the 
suitahility of the chosen job, Pendirift the tlevclnpment of 
large niimirers of occupatitnuil keys nr occtipatinnal profiles, 
the counselor will have to continue to dcpetul upon vocational 
interest “families" of occupations and sound clinical judgment 
based upon a careful study ctf tlic extensive liteiature of voca- 
tional interest investigations. 

Personality. — A diagnosis of personality is at once the most 
fascinating and mo.st difficult problem of the vocational clini- 
cian. From the pioneering study of Woodworth in World War 
I, which produced the Psycliunruratu Inventory until the pres- 
ent there have been literally scores of attempts made to meas- 
ure personality traits of importance in vocatitmal adjustment. 
Some scales, such a,s the Heulhredcr / ntroversion-Extraversion 
Test, have been bused on a clearly defined theory of personality. 
Many, if not mo.st, have been found to be worthless because the 
traits they measure cannot be shown to have any vocational or 
clinical significance. Only a few scales in the personality field 
have been based upon empirical evidence of the capacity of the 
items to differentiate clearly defined occupational or clinical 
groupfs. Research in thus field is peculiarly difficult, expensive, 
and time-consuming, and this fact above all others has prob- 
ably been rcspon.sihle for the dearth of usable scales. In 
spite of the difficulties, however, some u.scful re.sults have 
emerged, and vocational counselors are no longer dependent 
solely on their subjective judgment of perstjnality traits. 

Among the better-known in.strumcnts developed by group- 
differentiation techniques is the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
Without attempting any abstru.se theoretical formulations, this 
test seeks to measure directly the adecpiacy of over-all ad- 
justment in the fickhs of home, health, .social, emotional, and 
occupational reIationship.s. It i.s simple and ca.sy to u.se, and 
subject to a minimum of misinterpretation. Its chief limita- 
tion, in clinical practice, is that its scales have little “subtlety,” 
and the results obtained are only such a.s the individual chooses 
to reveal about himself. 

More complex in interpretation, the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory has already demonstrated a high degree 
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of practical usefulness in the field of vocational advisement 
(5). Its scales, based on a differentiation of clinical groups of 
hospitalized psychiatric patients, are chiefly useful in dealing 
with the more severe forms of maladjustment. An outstanding 
feature is the fact that the test is capable of revealing traits 
of personality of which the individual himself is unaware, or 
even may be attempting to conceal Further research now in 
progress gives promise of increasing its usefulness in this area. 

Summary 

The discussion of test patterns that has been undertaken 
here is intended only as an exposition of fundamental principles 
illustrated by a few basic examples. For a more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the Interpretation of test patterns, numerous 
examples with case histoiies would be required. The articles 
and books cited provide some of these examples and a quantity 
of experimental data and scientific investigation upon which 
valid interpretations of test patterns may be based. The coun- 
selor or vocational psychologist who seeks to draw maximum 
value from the tests he is using will find that the study of the 
experimental literature, combined with an application of psy- 
chological principles to the diagnostic problems he is facing in 
his daily work, will be greatly rewarding. The threshold has 
barely been reached, and certainly not yet crossed, into the 
quantitative study of test patterns. Until statistical tools for 
that work have been provided, the counselor will he dependent 
primarily upon the degree of qualitative clinical insight and 
judgment that he may acquire. 

Tests used as an aid in vocational diagnosis serve the func- 
tion of rounding out a comprehensive picture of the individual 
counselee. Their data are factual, objective, and relatively 
precise as compared with most social history information. The 
utility of test data are, however, largely dependent upon the 
adequacy and comprehensiveness of the context in which tests 
are used. Test information itself, properly organized and 
evaluated, becomes useful context for the interpretation of 
other tests as well as for the interpretation of case history and 
behavior data. 
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A test profile provides a Rraplnc pattern of traits — apti- 
tudes, interests, and personality— wliich forms a vitally im- 
portant aid in vocational diagnosis. The physical arrange- 
ment of the profile translates the pattern of traits within the 
individual into a visual pattern that helps the counselor to 
integrate the results of a wide, variety <»f ntea.surcs into one 
meaningful whole. It enables the counseU>r to make a scries 
of measures more useful than the several test.s taken indi- 
vidually. It diagrams as.sets and liabilities and .serves to facili- 
tate a general orientation to types and levels of jobs. More 
closely examined, it provides by its patterning numerous 
“clinical clues” which become 'important in a more searching 
diagnosis. It docs not supplant the hisrniy or interview, but 
rather lcnd.s to both an added .significance, and is it.self depen- 
dent upon them for its fullest interpretative value. 
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THE ERGIC THEORY OF ATTITUDE AND 
SENTIMENT MEASUREMENT 

RAYMOND B CATTELL 

University of Illinois 

1. Dynamic Intensity and Dynamic Direction 

There is a well-known axiom of science which was ex- 
pressed by Lord Kelvin m the words: “When you can mea- 
sure what you are speaking about and express it m numbers, 
you know something about it.” The attempts of dynamic 
psychology to attain this high plateau of scientific progress 
have so far largely failed. They have fallen on the one hand 
into formalities of measurement, often spurious, and generally 
with trivial dynamic situations, and on the other, into verbal, 
generally clinical, conceptual elaborations too lacking in pre- 
cision of thought to be subjected to experimental verification. 
Our purpose here is to propose a remedy in the form of certain 
clear theoretical conceptions and a practical method. 

Our point of departure into psychodynamics will be the 
measurement of attitudes, which is already the center of much 
discussion (2, 4, 6, 13, 18, 20) having been simultaneously 
traversed by sociologists and by students of normal and abnor- 
mal personality. The sociologists, however, who have been 
responsible for practical steps, have adopted a practice incon- 
sistent with dynamic psychology, and the present writer has 
insisted for some years (5) that the meaningful measurement 
of an attitude requires more indices than current practice in- 
cludes. For though social problems may be handled with 
momentary success by these jejune concepts, social predictions 
must be linked in the end with the dynamics of the individual 
if any realistic science is to emerge. 

The first and basic conception in the theory now proposed 
is that an attitude is a vector, definable by direction ds well 
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as magmiudc, and /sirl/irr by pninl of appliratioii {object) 
ami stimulus situatifin. 

Current attiuuic measurement theory assigns an object 
and a single quantity “Strength- -along a pro-con axis, to an 
attitude. Attitude sealt'.s are, therefore, at present devised on 
the theory that one must he either “for” the church, the Ger- 
mans, the Jews, hirih control, etc,, or “against" them, neglect- 
ing all the other points of the emoiitmal compas.s through 
which attitudes can range. Recent developments of attitude 
measurement methods, ntuahly tho.se liy Cmttman (13, 14) 
w’ith Stouffer and by Cantril (4), it i.s true have begun to use 
a second dimension, of intensity or certainty, hut their theory 
is quite distinct from that proposed in the pre.scnt paper, as 
will he illustrated later (p. 241). 

Although attitudes can attach to cither concrete or con- 
ceptual objects, the above argument can lie diri-ctly illustrated 
by a concrete abject — the pretty Mi.vs Doe. Attitudes to this 
object may .spring first from the innate propensities or ergs,' 
taking the form of anger, fear, .sexual attraction, parental pro- 
tectivenes.s, grcgariou.snes.s‘, or even, in the case of a cannibal, 
of hungcrl Secondly, they may spring from the innumerable 
secondary, derived emotions exprc.ssing the intlividtiars metan- 
ergic structure as it derives from the ergic combination pat- 
terns forced by social in.stitution.s. Surely, it would defy the 
attitude test de.signer to say whether the man attracted by 
Miss Doe’s physical beauty, or the cannibal viewing her as a 
culinary object, are "for” or “against" her! 

2. The Definition of the Total Attitude 

Our thesis, therefore, i.s that the immediate need of attitude 
mea.surement theory is to find mean.s of defining attitude direc- 
tion— a task side-stepped by those who have concentrated oh 

lAn erg !■ "an innate diapemition ... to acquire reactivity to some situations 
more readily than, athers, to experience n epcciiie emation therefrom and to enter on 
acrivity which ceases more aimijletely at the attainment of one apecific grral than at 
other situations. Associated with it is an innately preferred heliavior in reaching 
the innately preferred goal" (7, p. 19S). The term drive means » many thinM to 
so many people that I shall throughout this article stick to the operationally dewed 
term erg (6, 7), despite its being familiar at present to only a smalt group. This 
is desirable also because, as the result of our discussion shows, the pursuit of exact 
attitude measurement becomes a problem in the delineation of crgic structure. 
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measuring strength only.® Now direction theory involves both 
finding and fixing. That is to say, as with any natural phe- 
nomena, we have to find what exists in nature, i.e., what co- 
ordinates are needed, and then we have to work out a labelling 
and measuring scheme to fix any given attitude. 

It is implicit in the whole usage of dynamic psychology that 
what we mean by direction is an intention or goal of action. 
The proper beginning of attitude study, therefore, is in a search 
to discover ways of formulating dynamic directions. We shall 
begin this search with a formal statement of what we consider 
is comprised in an attitude, sentiment, or ergic trait. This 
formula, which includes the basic emphasis on direction, states 
that the following is the minimum definition of an attitude or 
ergic trait: 

“In these circumstances I want so much to do this with 
that.” 

Attitude theory has concentrated exclusively on (1) “so 
much,”" paying little attention to (2) “I” (3) “that” and 
ignoring or assuming completely (4) “In these circumstances” 
and (S) “to do this.” 

Dynamic direction, it has just been said, needs to be defined 
by some set of coordinates naturally inhering in psychodynamic 
data. Theoretically, there seem to be some three ways in 
which coordinates of intention could be obtained, as follows: 

2 Fortunately the methods of measuring strength, which have been worked out 
with great explicitness and practical success by Tliurstone (20, 21) and others (12, 
13, 16, 18), are then still suitable to measure the strength of the direction-defined 
attitude 

“ In parenthesis it is necessary to say that the present article will not be much 
concerned with the actual experimental form of the measurement of strength, i e , 
whether it be by direct or indirect verbal opinion scales, as used by Thurstone or 
Guttman, or such physiological devices as the P.G.R, or objective behavior tests 
These can readily be sought, shaped, and improved when the true framework for 
validation has been reasoned out and verified Whatever the measurement form, 
It has to be validated in every case ultimately against the amount of behavioral 
actmily toviard the goal staLei in the attitude That is to say, an attitude is poten- 
tial behavior. When we measure an attitude we are measuring a dynamic trait in 
its suspended state An attitude is, therefore, a mental structure, like a sentiment, 
erg or other dynamic trait, which functions from time to time in a certain pattern 
of behavior It may sometimes be convenient to refer to an attitude by the con- 
scious concomitants of its functioning — the primary or secondary emotions, as when 
we speak of an attitude of fear or hunger above — but, naturally, this is a lobse alter- 
native description since only the associated behavior can he me isiired In short, the 
magnitude and direction of an attitude is ultimately measured by the magnitude and 
direction of the performance when the attitude is allowed to function 
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1. By arbitrarily selecting certain practical goals of be- 
havior, usually in connection with a social institution, e.g., the 
good of society, the economic standing of the individual, the 
individual’s mental health, tlic growth of the church, the de- 
struction of certain objects, the increase of this or that, it would 
theoretically he possible «» discover how far any given line of 
behavior contributes to each of these, i.e., to give its projec- 
tions on these coordinates, 

2. By factor analysis or other methods applied to the social 
and physical environment one might discover the nature and 
number of the independent directions of social change. One 
would next need to discover how far any particular (intention 
of) behavior contributes to each of these directions of change. 
This can be called the “social emergent.s or social consequences 
basis” for attitude evaluation. 

3. By factor analyzing a very varied set of individual atti- 
tudes, by the ordinary R, Q, or B techniques (6), one might 
arrive at a limited number of dimension.s of dynamic purposes 
of the individual. This wc can call the “organism ic, dynamic” 
basis or “dynamic composition” basis. 

The first two must be rejected.* 'I'he third is practicable 


*Thc first fails (I) lircausc of thr wftknown rclationsliips among the arbitrary 
coordinates, c.g., favorablenes# to moraliiy and favorablenm to ernnomic advance 
may or may not be independent eoardinatea; ( 2 ) bn-au«e wc do nor know whether 
the arbitrary coordinates exhaust the dimcnsinnalicy of the true space; ami (3) unless 
the projection of a given attitude on these coordinates is to lie ssorted out on a dynamic 
basis (in which case one would do better to go over entirely to the ergie basis here 
described) one is involved in the far-fetched search for a sttciological connection, as 
in system 2 . 

System 2, though of great theoretical intereat, fails because it aiiempis pre- 
maturely and in an arbitrary fashion to link two fields, thiwe tif individual dynamics 
and social dynamics. If the analysis of individual dynamic* of attitude* were fol- 
lowed out as here advocated there would still remain (a) the enormous task of 
factorizing the dimensions of social change and (b) the eriuaily enormous task of 
finding how individual dynamic attitudes affect social change. Tlic first of these has 
only recently been methodologically sketched (7) and the second w hkcly to develop 
only as a very complex set of corollaries after the dynamic analysis here suggtstea 
has reached a certain experimental maturity. 

Current pro-eon attitude methods, even when they constitute a true attitude 
direction by being pro-eon a course of action instead of pro-eon an objtfcc, are vitiated 
by a confusion of thought between methods (1) and (2). Sometimes they set up 
arbitrary coordinates as in (1), c^., "against conscription,” "against republicanism”; 
but when as in (2) they speak of mdependent dimensions of social change orpnic to 
social structurcj there is neither pwf that they are independent, nor proof that the 
individual s auitudc in fact contributes to the direction of change accepted as the 
coordinate, For example, it is not certain that an attitude against armament et- 
pcndirore 18 m fact pacifistic, or that an intention to have church X supported by 
state funds would m fact be favorable to the growth of the churclu 
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but has not previously been proposed or tried; for the existing, 
published factor analyses are on collections of scales pre- 
selected to have a pro-con direction. If these scales dealt each 
with a particular course of action, the correlations would show 
that approval-disapproval has different dynamic quality direc- 
tion in different situations. But they are almost invariably 
pro-con objects (institutions) and, therefore, merely yield 
groups of objects liked or disliked instead of groupings of the 
possible dynamic trends in attitudes generally. Let us now, 
therefore, examine systematically how the third method would 
work if properly applied to the end of discovering dynamic fac- 
tors or dimensions in individual attitudes. 

3. Subsidiation and the Dynamic Lattice 

Before the probable result of a factor analysis of dynamic 
traits can be envisaged accurately enough to produce an effec- 
tively designed experiment, it is necessary to have in mind a 
realistic picture of the total dynamic life of the individual. We 
shall attempt to do this by means of the concept of a dynamic 
lattice. This aims to bring out the relations between under- 
lying dynamic structure and overt behavior manifestations. 
The example of a dynamic lattice presented in Figure I is in- 
tended to serve both as a generalized statement of metanergic 
structure and as a sketch for the associated discussion of con- 
crete examples. 

The dynamic lattice seeks to represent a particular or a 
typical person’s dynamic relations to the interest objects of his 
everyday life. The symbolism convention is that each channel 
represents a -line of action, an attitude toward one of these 
objects. The object may be a concrete object, a concept, or 
an activity. One object can obviously be the recipient of sev- 
eral attitudes or intentions, each appropriate to one of a lim- 
ited number of situational circumstances. An attitude has to 
be defined by direction, strength, object, and circumstance 
(stimulus). The object is represented by a circle, what the 
person wants to do with an object, i.e , the attitude direction 
is shown by the ultimate destination of the channel, while 
strength can be shown by its thickness (but this diagram 
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has nnr been complicated by any precise attetnjtt to render 
strength). Circnnistance (.stimulus .situation) is implicit in 
the paltertt of the line.s .'imong the eibjecis .Since we are deal- 
ing with relatively fixed personality traits and atritnde.s, it is 
as.sumed that the life citcimistances cm which they depend are 
relatively fixed. Ncverthele.ss, it woidd be possible to indicate 
specific circumstances by symbols (as 1, 2, etc.) at the out- 
.set of the attitude line, always presiding tfiat we remember 
that the larger part of the stimniu.s situation is usually the 
object itself upon which the individual operate.s. 

Es.sc*ntia!ly the diagram hririgs our tlie typical, but fre- 
quently overlooked, interlUix of Mdrsidiatiem chaims of atti- 
tudes. (It will he found convenient in this* discus.sion to use 
Murray’s (17) term “.subsidiation" for the generally recog- 
nized dynamic scqucntialness of attitudes and the term inter- 
flux for the convergence and tlivergence of purpOKe.s with 
respect to any single cour.se of action.) Although an attitude 
is completely defined by the formulation ahttve, one imnst not 
forget that the "direction” part, i.e.. “to do this with,” includes 
the later chains in the subsidiation .sequence. For one does 
the immediate action always ”in order that” one may be able 
to do something further.* Wliat one i.s “doing” at the given 
moment, therefore, connotes the ultimate object of the action, 
i.e., when a man picks up a knife and fork he is “eating,” The 
physical description of the behavior is enough to fix the atti- 
tude direction, but the final intelligible definition by dynamic 
coordinates awaits knowledge of the further subsidiation. The 
formula of an attitude thus has to include its setting, and “to 
do this” must be understood to include “in order to." This 
chain of subsidiated attitudes ends, of course, when no farther 
goal can be discovered, i.e., when the activity or object, e.g., 
eating (except for a nutritionist!) is a biological goal .sufficient 
to itself. These are, by operational definition, ergic goals. 

Attitude and sentiment will now be used in the more pre- 
cise sense introduced in a previous paper (6), according to 

® Sometimes the further action centers wholly or partly on the same atdtutle 
object, as when a young man says, “I will behave eliarmingly to this girl so that she 
will let me dance with her." 
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which an attitude® is a purpose subserving and expressing a 
sentiment. For example, because of his patriotic sentiment 
an individual may take up a certain attitude about the use of 
the national flag in advertisements. In other words, this 
means that attitude objects come early in the subsidiation 
sequence, sentiments later and ergic goals last. Other accom- 
panying differences are listed below,’” but they are all of de- 
gree; a line cannot be sharply drawn. (The nomenclature 
situation is best summarized by saying that attitude, senti- 
ment, and erg correspond to twig, bough, and trunk in describ- 
ing the “subsidiation” of a tree ) 

A second differentiation, within both attitudes and senti- 
ments, is important. McDougall (17) defined’® a sentiment 
as a compound of dynamic purposes centering on one object, 
as on “country” in Figure 1. This is, at least at first sight, not 
a simply operationally definable reaction, as is any one of the 
“component sentiments” 20, 21, and 22, in Figure 1. Each 
object in its time plays many parts What we want to do with 
a given object varies according to a limited number of situa- 
tions — the few situations that actually stimulate us among 
the limited number In which we actually encounter the object 
In our lives. The attitudes that we can actually measure, 
because of their singleness of intention, are these component 
attitudes or component sentiments. The question of what 
meaning, use or reality can be given to a measure of the in- 
dubitably real abstraction possible from the complex of atti- 
tudes centering on the object (and which, by contrast, we will 
call the total sentiment) must be left until later in this article. 

The realities of dynamic structure with which our method 
has to cope need now to be brought freshly to mind by some 
concrete illustrations in Figure I — of attitudes to a film play, to 

“ There is also a generic use of attitude to indicate any dynamic trait, but this 
IS scarcely to he encouraged in view of the availability of the latter term 

Sentiments have (1) stronger associated emotions, (2) less distance to the 
ergic goal, (3) greater total dynamic investment, (4) lesser complexity of ergic con- 
stitution, (S) more permanence, because of objective conditions (see below), (6) 
lesser intellectual complexity 

1 take It that “sentiment” will not be misunderstood in any loose popular sense 
of "idealistic inclination.” A reader under such misconception has said “in determin- 
ing attitudes position in life is more important than sentiments ” Obviously senti- 
ments and attitudes are structures arising (partly) from the individual’s social posi- 
tion, but position is not structure 
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higher taxation, to a business associate, etc. The man’s atti- 
tude — 17 — to his bank account has the direction that he wants 
to increase, it. The lines of subsidiation to the right indicate 
that he wants to do so in order to protect his wife — IS — , to 
satisfy self-assertion — 16 — , to assuage his fear of insecurity 
— 18 — , and to satisfy hunger — 19 — . The lines of subsidia- 
tion to the left indicate that this attitude or sentiment to his 
bank account is served by an attitude of annoyance toward 
higher taxation — 6 — , by an intention to keep company with 
his business friend — 7 — , and by an attitude of avoidance to 
New York, where he spends too much money — 5^ — . 

Multiple attitudes to an object are illustrated by the film 
play, which he would like to see himself (attitude in circum- 
stance ‘2’), from curiosity and because of the help it would 

Figure L The Dynamic Lattice 

Attitude 

1. ‘T think this movie should not be shown to the public,” 

2. “I think it would be good for me to see this movie per- 

sonally.” 

3. “I would like my wife to keep this atti active hair style.” 

4. “I think more money should be spent improving the de- 

fenses of New Yoik.” 

5. “I do not want to visit New York more than is neces- 

sary.” 

6. “I want taxation to be reduced.” 

7. “I want to see a lot of my business friend X.” 

8. “I want divorce reform to be freely debated in the press.” 

9. 'T am opposed to further legislation favoring divorce 

reform.” 

10. “I think the President should’ not waste his time talking 

to all and sundry.” 

11. “I wish the President would pay more attention to the 

party machine.” 

12. “I want to vote for a democratic President.” 

13. “I wish the Methodist Church would adopt certain theo- 

logical dogma.” 

14. “I intend to spend more time in Methodist Church ac- 

tivities.” 

A straight channel through the object represents a single attitude 
to the object. The sharp angular change at the end of such a chan- 
nel corresponds to the “in order that” which precedes the next atti- 
tude and course of action, as at A and B. Most curves and gradual 
direction changes in the diagram are, however, nothing but necessary 
adjustments to a two-dimensional representation. 
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give to his photographic ht)ht)3’ (itself a suhllmation of sex, 
gregariousnesK, and curiosity), but which he does not think 
should be generally shown (attitude in response to ‘1*) be- 
cause it would lie had for the morale of the country. Here 
are two attitudes which do not conflict because they spring 
front different total situntion.s; hut it i.s a constant and inherent 
feature of attitude formation that actually conflicting attitudes 
to an object will ari.se, from the demands of different senti- 
ments and ergs. We are dealing here, however, only with the 
final structure of adju.stment, when such conflicts have been 
substantially resolved. For example, the attitude to taxa- 
tion, insofar as it derives from the patriotic sentiment, might 
be that it should be increased, whereas his personal sentiment 
to his bank account may require the attitude that taxation be 
reduced. These will resolve by mutual inhibition into some 
attitude of middling strength, unles.s, by intelligent insight or 
lucky accident some different direction of attitude" is found 
which gives cxpre.ssion to both need.s simultaneou.sljL 

The problem of faithfully de.scrihing the real complexities 
of motivation in daily life by the symboli.sm of a dynamic 
lattice, and of reducing it to es.scntial concepts and principles, 
is too wide to be completely handled in the present article, 
Because an appreciation of the whole is relevant, however, to 
a proper understanding of what is being mca.surcd in the indi- 
vidual attitude, we shall make the following preliminary gen- 
eralizations: 

1. The general direction of subsidiation is from a large 
number of attitudes (lesser, ancillary purposes) to a smaller 
number of ergic goals. 

2. Dynamic subsidiation paths form a lattice structure, 
both converging and diverging with respect to objects (and to 
courses of action),” 

pThu is, perhaps, an apt point to cmpliaitiao that (lifTwtit behavioral ways of 
obtaininjj the same end do not eonatitute dilTercncea of dirwtion. Any eojifSM of 
action which satisfy the same combination of purposes liave the same direction. 
Consequently, in this example a new direction k taken only if a coume of action with 
regard to taxation is found which causes changes in tlie saturaciiims. 

“This [lattern is simply and solely a result of the nature of the external world, 
which permits (a) the same object to serve different needs in different situations, 
(b) the same course of action in respect to an object to serve simultaneously different 
ends, and (c) the same course of action in respect to an object to be served by several 
distinct prior ancillary attitudes. 
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3. The general direction of subsidiation is broken by many 
cross currents (interflux), so that the assignment of ergic goal 
distance (drop in goal giadient) to a given attitude course or 
object is not simple. For example, attitude 12 serves 23 ([in 
order] “that I may have my political party predominant”), 
which subsidiates to component sentiment 22 ([in order] 
“that my countiy may be preserved as a democracy”). But 
22 now subsidiates party to 24 ([in order] “that the ballot 
may be preserved”) which is a necessary prerequisite attitude 
to the opening attitude of our series, number 12 Such retro- 
active attitudes as 24 may be comparatively rare, but not as 
rare as our diagram, for the preservation of clarity, has had to 
make them.“ Another typical break of the orderly sequence 
IS seen where an attitude to a certain object in part satisfies 
ergic needs directly (as at C) and in part leads to satisfaction 
only through a long sequence of attitudes and sentiments (as 
to some extent at Z)). 

4. The general direction of subsidiation is opposite to the 
temporal order (and difficulty) of learning the attitudes in the 
chain. The attitudes and finer discriminations acquired last 
and with most difficulty (through blocking of simpler satisfac- 
tion) occur earliest in the subsidiation sequence, i.e., have the 
greatest ergic goal distance or goal gradient. 

5. Sentiments will tend to be more constant landmarks of 
personality than attitudes.^’- 


These principles could be illustrated more simply by animal experimentation, 
as follows' (1) An animal may be trained to lift three latches, in any order, in order 
to open a door to get food. His "attitude” to each of the latches is that a certain 
thing must be done with them His “sentiment” to the door is that it must be 
opened. (2) Convergence, in the transfusion of dynamic trends, rarely occurs in 
existing experiments because a simple learning motive — food or escape — is generally 
employed instead of normal multiple motivation However, if a maze section were 
learned in connection sometimes with hunger and sometimes with escape motivation 
the attitude "to turn right at this point” Voiild constitute such an “overdetermina- 
tion” or “convergence ” (3) The animal takes the shortest possible route. Wider 

detours, or pressing lever S before pushing bar A, result only from the failure of the 
simpler responses and are learned after the simpler response has first led to some 
temporary success, i,c,, late learning is early subsidiation position. 

Because of (a) the merely circumstantial fact that the objects of sentiments 
tend to be more permanent than the associated conditions of their environment, e.g., 
the sentiment to one’s son remains little changed, the attitudes by which the senti- 
ment IS served change with his school, his age, one’s financial condition, etc This 
greater permanence is not entirely environment-’ II v dp*-prrrT»'l The greater invest- 
ment in sentiments in turn causes one to keep ol ic t- I h liiiatever degree of 
functional autonomy (2) or disposition rigidity is attained with age will tend to invest 
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Since the objects’^ o( attitudes and sentiments are fulcra of 
adjustment, the measurement of attitudes for direction and 
intensity in the conceptual framework offered here should pro- 
vide one of the most profitable ways of studyinp; the dynamics 
of conflict resultion, Conflicts arise because (a) the satisfac- 
tions of one compojtent attitude to an object may conflict with 
that of another, through demanding an incompatible use of the 
object; (b) the satisfaction of an attitude to one object may 
conflict with the satisfaction of an attitude to another object. 
Presumably the organism proceeds by trial and error to the 
greatest possible total satisfaction. Comparison of the strength 
of particular aggregates of attitudes before and after certain 
re-adjustmonts and re-distributions have taken place would 
seem to offer a basis for a preci.se indesv of the relative goodness 
of adjustment of individuals or group.s under different con- 
ditions. 

6. The above dynamic lattice deal.s with subsidiation 
courses as they actually cxi.st, which in an appreciable percent- 
age of dynamic traits will not be the same as chose apparent to 
the individual’s own cansciou.sness. Rcpre.s.sion, rationaliza- 
tion, “logic-tight compartments,’’ and other defense mecha- 
nisms blot out links of subsidiation and render the method of 
asking “why this attitude?” impracticable. 

4. The Posnbilily of Ergtc Coordinates from 
Factor Analysis 

From the above dynamic lattice, which merely systematizes 
for the purposes of more exact experiment what are the com- 

the aeniimcnta beciuse they ate of longer standing and possibly also because of theif 
greater emotional investment and neamcsi to ergs, (c) The subject may hunsdf 
make cognitive reconstruction ol attitudes without any major upheaval of personahty, 
e.g., he may decide that his sentiment of love for his home and desire to beatitily it 
is Detter served by reducing his insurance and painting the house, i.e., his attitude to 
insurance is cliangetl, , 

In employing the dynamic lattice the questions iliould he raised as to whether 
‘'objects, ’’ rather than "courses of action" or "stimulus situations" are the more cort- 
ventent points of reference and analysis. It one and the same objtt't ebanges tta 
meaning according to the dynamic context and is, as it were, a mere pawn m several 
different attitude courses, niigltt it not be better to choose one of these other 
by which to pick out anti name the dynamic unit? niese issues are considemd tiuee 
paragraphs below in connection with the meaning of sentiment, Meanwhile it is 
perhaps sufficient argument for picking out attitudes principally by object labw 
that objects are the common referents for many people and the items whose moye- 
ment relative to the individual we most desire to predict, 
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monly accepted obsei-yations of dynamic psychology, we may 
attempt to infer the general nature of the coordinates of dy- 
namic direction and the means by which they may be extracted. 
If ultimately the multitudinous common attitudes end in quite 
a limited number of drives or independent ergic goals, these 
should provide the reference system required for defining the 
direction of any attitude. 

For immediate practical purposes some psychologists may 
be tempted to adopt the independent coordinates suggested by 
Freud’s subtle but fragile analysis of instinctual forces. Others 
may prefer McDougall’s shrewdly drawn list of biological pro- 
pensities or Murray’s more elaborate and speculative nomen- 
clature of needs. The degree of reliability of these approaches 
is indicated by the amount of agreement among them. They 
involved remarkable insights, and pursued the issues as far 
as the human intellect could without the invention of new 
methods.^® But, except where wearied verbal contention has 
stagnated in certain vague outlines of “accepted truth,” there 
IS little of the finer analyses of these pioneers that cannot be 
trampled into oblivion by hordes of less intelligent and less fair- 
minded followers. The findings have the pragmatic truth of 
some degree of practical usefulness, but they do not bring to 
dynamic psychology the accuracy of prediction or the universal 
demonstrability expected of correct principles in any estab- 
lished branch of science. While we may employ the currently 
accepted instinct analysis as a basis of illustration, it is our aim 
to propound methods whereby a second, more experimental 
and more exact phase of ergic investigation may go forward. 

The new method, discussed in detail elsewhere in connection 
with dynamic trait measurement (7), assumes that the uni- 
tariness of a dynamic trait will show itself by coordination of 
strength in all behavior manifestations springing from that 
trait. For example, if one individual is more strongly endowed 
than another in the erg of escape, i.e., is of a more “timid dispo- 
sition,” all attitudes involving expression of timidity will tend 
to be stronger. Similarly the use of P-technique (6, 8) in such 

For, from a Bcientific, 38 distinct from a therapeutic, viewpoint, free association 
cannot be called a new method. 
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dynamic investigation will depend on the individual’s manifes- 
tations of timidity showing a common occasion-to-occasion 
variation with the goal tension of this erg and will reveal the 
ergic pattern in terms of unique traits. In short, the unitary 
independent dynamic traits, namely the ergs of fear, sex* 
hunger, etc., should appear as independent stati.stical “factors” 
providing inter- or intra-individual variation of drive strengths 
as such, occurs. That dynamic unities will in fact reveal them- 
selves through this method, at lea.st a.s correlation clusters, has 
already been demonstratc<l hy the work of K. K. Anderson (3), 
while the reality of ergs as independent factors i.s emerging from 
work hy the present writer (9). 

Examination of the underlying .structure a.s prc.sented in the 
dynamic lattice suggests that measurements of the strength 
of each of a large population of attiimle.s about many objects, 
as they appear at the left of the diagram, .should ultimately 
be resolvable into the .strength of a few indei>endent ergs, as 
Indicated at the right of the diagram. Factor analysis is only 
one of several tools which could he u.sed in tracing these con- 
nections, but it is probably the he.st, for it alone can cope with 
multiply determined phenomena, where extraction of causation 
by experimental control of all but one influence is not possible. 

It is important that this proposed investigation of dynamic 
stmeture should rest on a tnily representative sample in the 
set of attitudes taken for the ultimate analysis. This emphasis 
on catholicity in the dynamic realm rests on the same argu- 
ments as those for the necessity of the “personality sphere” in 
general personality analysis (7). The group of attitudes— 
mainly to debatable social institutions — ^which psychologists 
have so far measured occupy an extremely specialized angle 
of the total field of attitudes.** 

What remains uncertain in our hypothesis is whether other 
features of the dynamic lattice besides the ergic goals,*® notably 

RcsearcK would cloiirly need to begin with a frequency-dwtribution itudy of 
the objects end directions of ottitude* in the average member of our culture. A 
rnere object inventory would be valueless, for obviouely a great many environmental 
objects sustain attitudes too negligible to measure. 

aa Of course, if the attitude strength-measuring devices are not pure dynamic 
measures, uncontaminated with abilities, factors will appear also corresponding to 
d%**T construction of pure dynamic measures offers no particular 
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the structures which we have called total sentiments and com- 
ponent sentiments, will also reveal themselves by this experi- 
mental approach. Let us ask, therefore, what effect the exis- 
tence of a sentiment^" might be expected to have on the ob- 
served covai iation of the attitudes involved in it. This amounts 
to examining the lattice more closely with respect to what 
actually happens at the points called “sentiment objects,” or 
at the lesser sentiment objects called attitude objects. 

Let us first recapitulate that any object is the focus of many 
component attitudes. Thus with regard to New York, you 
may enjoy it; you may be disgusted with it and demand that 
the U.S.A. secede from it; you avoid it because you find your- 
self invariably “broke” after you go there; or you may defend 
it because an enemy country is planning to attack it. Further, 
everybody has all of these attitudes in some degree, depending 
on the “stimulus situation.” By the “stimulus situation,” we 
mean the extent to which theaters and entertainment are most 
in consciousness, or the prices are high, or an enemy is threaten- 
ing an attack. It may be objected that these physical situ- 
ations do not completely define the situation but that the sub- 
ject’s dynamic state must be taken into account, namely, 
whether theaters are a hobby of his, whether his bank account 
is low, and whether he feels patriotic. To this we reply, as in 
the initial definition of attitude on p. 221, that these enter into 
the calculation, but not in the same part of the book. They are 
in the subject’s attitude, not in the stimulus situation. When 
one operationally tests a single component attitude, say that 
defined by the question: “How much money would you vote 
to have set aside for the defense of New York?” the subject’s 
answer will depend partly on his patriotism, an inherent aspect 
of his attitude strength, and partly on the “stimulus situation,” 
i.e., the extent to which the subject perceives New York to be 
in danger and the extent to which he judges the loss of New 
York would be devastating to the nation. An attitude meas- 
urement, in short, is always in relation to a particular stimulus- 

It will be understood that since this particular experiment is couched in 
.R -technique any trait will be a common trait However, it could quite simply be 
transposed into a design in /"-technique with a single individual, in which case the 
sentiment would not need to be a general one in order to manifest itself by covariation 
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circumstance, as our formula stated, and also is not required 
to take account of function fluctuation. 

Similarly in any sentiment, e.g., a man's .sentiment to his 
wife or to his bank account, there are always component senti- 
ments to be measured, as “How much do you value your wife’s 
preparing your meals?” “How much do you want to kiss your 
wife?” “How much do you propose to set aside for your wife’s 
health insurance?" Kach of these will he a function partly of 
the stimulus situation (not hmv hungry the man is, which is an 
inherent part of the attitude measurement, but what prospects 
he has of getting his meals elsewhere, nr, in the last case, what 
threats exist to his wife's health). Each of the component 
attitudes or sentiments around one object may subsidiate into 
more than one sentiment around some farther object and into 
different sentiments from those served by its fellow component 
attitudes; for example, the attitude of avoiding New York may 
serve both the man's sentiment to increase his bank account 
and the sentiment to follow his wife's wishes. Meanwhile the 
attitude to defend New York may .serve the different .sentiment 
of patriotism, 

Does the fact that attitudes and sentiments arc composite, 
with components headed for different goals, mean then that 
there is no such thing as a single attitude or sentiment, i.c., that 
what we have called a total sentiment is an abstraction, or even 
a fiction, or at least something so lacking in unity as to be in- 
susceptible to representation by a single measurement? Let 
us consider this in the following section with respect to senti- 
ments, which present the attitude situation in gro.sser form. 

S. Concerning the Unitary Character of a 
"Total Sentiment" 

The question of what operational unity can be demon- 
strated for the verbal concept of a sentiment— which we have 
here distinguished more precisely as a “total sentiment” has 
been grossly neglected when one considers how freely the con- 
cept has been bandied about. In our present context it re- 
solves itself into asking whether any degree of covariational 
unity can be expected in the strengths of the attitudes and 
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component sentiments which enter into the “total sentiment” 
about a single object. The following hypotheses, pointing to 
the existence of covariation, are put forward for experimental 
investigation. 

1. Though most component sentiments about an object 
need have no organic relation inter se, they bring into existence 
a secondary attitude — concern for the existence and preserva- 
tion of the object through which they gain their satisfactions — 
which will be dependent in magnitude upon the sum of the 
component sentiments. This is readily illustrated in the senti- 
ment to a wife, and is perhaps more characteristic of major 
sentiments than of minor total attitudes. (Fears are propor- 
tional to hopes, and hates to loves.) Correlation would here 
be expected most strongly among the attitudes which serve 
the preservation and cherishing of the object (especially in fear 
and anger attitudes to threatening dangers) and less strongly 
between these and the positive component sentiment satisfac- 
tions of the sura of which the former are a function 

2. When the circumstances are such that only a single senti- 
ment exists toward the object, i.e., component and total senti- 
ment are the same, and the only multiplicity exists in the form 
of seveial attitudes subsidiated to the mam course of action, 
e.g., many attitudes to objects serving the single purpose of 
“increasing my bank account,” a correlation will be found 
among the attitudes. For an increase in the strength of the 
final activity will tend to require some increase in the strengths 
of all subsidiated activities. 

3. While the attitude object is not the whole stimulus to 
the attitude, it is, as pointed out at the outset, a fairly sub- 
stantial part of the situation. Insofar as different component 

Of course, this applies with appropriate reversals, whether the total satisfac- 
tion IS positive or negative, i.e , where the existence of the object promotes or pre- 
vents satisfactions. This dynamic relation to the sheer existence of the object may 
seem to present a possible reality corresponding to the pro-con scaling which we have 
criticized as artificial — at best a dimension rather than a functional unit. For to 
ask whether a person’s total ergic satisfactions are most served by the existence of 
a certain object or by its non-existence is identical with that involved m asking the 
person, "Do you like this object or do you didikc itf" However, the total sentiment 
measurement in fact does not provide the simple pm-con scale, for the directions 
(on ergic coordinates) of some kinds of liking are (lynmaic.illy different from others 
The manner of “liking” a wife is quite different m djnamic meaning from the manner 
of liking one’s country or liking a church. The preseriarion and auginenring of the 
object brings a quite different composition of ergic satisfactions in its train in each case. 
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attitiules share encounter with the ohject as part of their stimu- 
lus they will covar}’ in strength in proportion to the individual’s 
fretpiency of encount«'ring the object, ('fhe reflexologist can 
conceive this- as reclintegraticm.) 

I'he tendency for a constattcy of ratio to exist among the 
component sentiments in a total .sentiment as described in (2) 
and (3) above is an example of the wider principle invoked in 
the notion of cnt'iwnmnual imhl iroU unity (7) affecting also 
cognitive and temperamenial responses*. 'Hie structure of 
the environment, social or physical, acts* a.s a mold compelling 
the sati.sfactions, etc., of different individuals in relation to a 
certain institution to take on .something of the same pattern. 
One takes the sentiment ohjeet f<ir better nr worse, accepting, 
if one deals with it at all, the pattern of satisfactions it provides. 

A sentiment to a son, for example, nui.si keep the expression 
of aggression in certain limits relative to the expression of gre- 
gariou.sncss, else he will leave home, ami gtegariou.sness must 
not he overloaded with tender protectiveness* else he will resent 
being treated as a rnollyeodtlle. .Secondly, with sentiments 
involved in social institutions, e.g., the attitude to a wife or to 
the church, the discipline of .social approval will also define 
limits to the varieties of ,s*aii.sfaction.s‘. If Mr. A is far more 
interested in the church than is Mr. H. his* intere.st must still 
have .something of the same pattern as* Mr. H’s. It will not do 
for him to be inordinately intcre,sU’d in choir singing, while 
being scornfully athei.s'tic where prayers are concerned, Co- 
variation of component attitudes will then ari.se because of the 
total variation: some people are more religious than others and 
some arc more married than others. 

If, therefore, a unity of covariation of parts exi.sts in a total 
sentiment for the above three rcason.s, the term nr notion of 
sentiment ha.s value not merely In cUsscrihing a collection of 
attitude structures about an ohject but also a.s defining a 
mca.su table dynamic entity.'* 

>’• The msasure of a total sentiment, on this basis, wnultl he the sum of atrengths 
on component sentiments, weighted with regard to (not directly proportional to) 
the loading in the group factor formed by the total sentiment. Presumably this 
would be an oblique factor with direction definable in terms of erg*. It is not easy 
to see, however, what this measure represents in terms of behavior. There is no 
single course of action corresponding to the total sentiment, but only several poten- 
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6. The Foim/ula for an Attitude 

The above arguments from the dynamic lattice lead us to 
expect that the factorization of a matrix of correlations among 
a sufficient variety of attitudes (measured for strength) would 
yield (1) general factors corresponding to basic ergs and (2) 
narrow group factors corresponding to sentimentsd” 

If group factors of this kind appear, an attitude will need 
to be fixed in direction by coordinates corresponding to both 
ergs and metanergs, i.e , drives and the structures derived from 
drives. But this in no way affects the general principle of 
attitude definition. The direction of an attitude (a common, 
component attitude or sentiment) Aj will be defined in terms of 
its coordinates, as follows: 

where the S’s are direction numbers (projections of the point 
defining the end of the vector) of the attitude vector, with 
respect to ergic coordinates etc,, sentiment coordinates 

Ml, etc (mold traits) and a specific, T, to each attitude. These 
S’s may be called “situational indices” since they represent, 
for the general population, the extent to which the situation 
in which the attitude operates involves (stimulates) the drives 
El, E 2 , etc.“° 

tial courses of action in response to several situations which regularly present them- 
selves For example, a child may have an attitude of fearing a certain dog when 
meeting it in the street and of being angry and aggressive toward it on other occa- 
sions because it interferes with a game In relation to all life situations, therefore, 
the attitude to the dog is one of hatred, and a single course of action which would 
remove the dog would represent the “total sentiment ” An attitude, it has been 
said at the outset, is a potential course of action. But it might be desirable to dis- 
tinguish between attitudes which can realize themselves in action and those which 
cannot Total sentiments usually cannot. 

This special issue — the nature of the total sentiment — and of the complex, which 
seemingly has the same behavioral manifestation — needs to be further theoretically 
pursued when experiment has been undertaken to check on the general basis of the 
present arguments, 

A theoretical difficulty must be faced here In sampling attitudes blindly 
and at random it will necessarily happen that some will fall at different general sub- 
sidiation levels or goal distances from others Indeed, two measured attitudes will 
sometimes fall in immediate sequence on a subsidiation chain, e g , the attitude toward 
war and the attitude toward maintaining armaments. Such attitudes will obviously 
be highly correlated, will form a cluster, and will have much the same factorial com- 
position. But the presence of such immediate subsidiations will in no way detract 
from the success of the factorization — unless it reaches proportions such that the 
factor picture is incomplete through inadequate sampling of other regions. The 
demonstration that two attitudes are subsidiated rather than parallel (when their 
factor composition is similar) would seem to require additional experiment 

““ It may be objected that whereas there is only one situation, Sj, we demand 
separate situational indices for each dimension Si^^, Sj^^, etc. This can be most 
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The Strength of an attitude, which is identical with the 
strength of the interest'^'- in that course of action, is fixed by the 
above vector definition only for the average person. For a 
given individual, /, the magnitude / of the interest strength in 
the attitude Aj will he given by the following equation: 

hi -itjj.-j ■ ■ I'.ai . • • t'i'iji/j ' . . . ^Sn'A^ 

where £u, £ 21 , A^ti, etc., are the individiial’s endowments at that 
time in the dfspositions £,, E.^, etc., and the sentiments Mi, etc. 

7. Current Practice in the Light of Ergic 
Measurement Theory 

Can some of the careful experiments founded on less definite 
or complete theory be utilized afresh in the framework of the 
present theoiy? The Thurstone school (20, 22) has from the 
beginning clearly thought out the notions of strength and direc- 
tion as used here. But it has taken direction “as read” and has 
not sought to analyze it. The more pragmatic approaches of 
Cantril, Goodenough, Guttman, and Katz, on the other hand, 
have used dichotomies quite different in meaning in spite of 
employing similar, or the very same, terminology. 

Cantril, Guttman, and others have in fact used for a single- 
attitude scale a number of opinion statements each of which, 
in our conception, is a single attitude, i.c., a single course of 
action, in itself. For example, “I believe Negroes should have 
more opportunities" (Cantril) and “Negroes should not be 
mistreated, but should be kept socially distinct” represent quite 
different courses of action toward the solution of a problem. 
Apparently Cantril considers that these fall upon an ergic con- 
tinuum — presumably of frlcndliness-nonfriendliness — but it is 

simply defended on rhe empirical gmunds that where abilities are concerned it is 
found that the situation also needs a separate loadinR for each ability concerned, 
and that it is safer similarly to suppose, in the dynamic realm, that the situation, 
has a distinct “meaning’’ or stimulus value for each of the ergic reactivities in the 
individual. A ■hkysied situation S;_of an objcct-in-a-sctting is fully fsyckolagl- 
colly defined, tiierefore, only when indices arc known for all the basic ergs and 
for certain acquired sentiments, These arc the "meaning" of the object in that 
situation, I.C., they define the vector direction of the attitude, for people m general. 

An attitude is an interest defined as to direction as well as merely to 
strength. If one speaks of the total interest (total sentiment) in an object, he is 
dealing, however, with something different from the strength of interest in a par- 
ticular course of action with an object, i e., a component attitude. The discussion 
of the complete relations of interest measures to attitude measures in terms of the 
present scheme cannot be begun here. 
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very doubtful whether one can be considered more friendly 
than the other in intention, and it is also very debatable 
whether one rather than the other is decidedly in the Negroes’ 
best interest. In short, it is (questionable whether these opin- 
ions form a continuum in the sense of either system (2) or 
(3,p.224). 

If, by luck, the test designer’s intuitions about dynamic 
composition or social consequence actually yield opinions with 



the loadings he has in mind, the situation will be as in Figure II, 
wherein the projections fall in a sequence on one axis X (an 
ergic or metanergic coordinate, as in system 3, or a social 
change consequence as in system 2, page 224) but in quite dif- 
ferent sequences in other axes, such as F. Adding these opin- 
ions will, therefore, yield an X measurement contaminated with 
Y, etc. 

That intuition succeeds tolerably in producing some sort of 
meaningful continuum is shown by the fairly consistent demon- 
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stratlon of a relationship— a V nr J curve — between values on 
this fiist dimension (vaiiously conceived as direction | Cantril], 
extent and content [Chittman |, and the second character which 
these experimenters ascribe to the attitude, namely, intensity 
[Cantril, CJuttman], certainty |(Juttman, F. H. Allport], or 
confidence |Johnsori|). On the other hand, the lack of any 
vciy significant relations between attitude measures and per- 
sonality traits suggests that this- hidden and undefined direc- 
tion continuum is more commonly a social consequence con- 
tinuum and only rarely the precise dynamic coordinate de- 
manded by the ergic theory. 

Although these experimenters’ use of direction may, there- 
fore, he sometimes resolved into a clear-cut direction in the 
sense used here, their use of iuteii.sity or conviction resists any 
simple translation. Our conviction is that the second dimen- 
sion is used in different senses by, for example, Cantril, F. H, 
Allport, Johnson, and (Juttman, and again by CJuttman (13) — 
quality, intensity — and CJuttman (14) — degree of certainty, 
none of which has any simple relation to strength as used in 
this article. Here strength means interest-energy, measurable 
as, cjr validated against, work done (granted the opportunity). 
“Confidence,” “conviction,” “certainty” and perhaps “intensity 
of feeling,” on the other hand, arise from a mixture of cognitive 
and dynamic operations, and even in the latter the effective 
variable is not simple strength, hut often some complex product 
of conflict. I may be very certain that the sun is shining but 
only weakly motivated to go outside, or quite sure that a politi- 
cal party is rotten with graft and yet not willing to expend 
much energy in opposing it, or mildly convinced that whiskey 
is bad yet strongly motivated to get some. 

Insofar as a dynamic strength enters into certainty of opin- 
ion it probably does so as a function of ego involvement only, 
and specifically in the need to reinforce by the st'lf regarding 
sentiment and ego defense mechanisms a view in which one is 
opposed to the group, I.e,, it is normally no indicator of real at- 
titude strength. This obvious sccondaiy dynamic investment 
origin of the U curve findings — from those of F. H. Allport 
(1) to those of Guttman (14) — was expressed years ago in one 
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of Chesterton’s amusing paradoxes (11). “The modern habit 
of saying ‘This is my opinion, but I may be wrong’ is entirely 
irrational. If I say that it may be wrong, I say that it is not 
my opinion.” Guttman’s “zero point” of scaling is thus a point 
where the individual, because he does not have to oppose public 
opinion, is not required to be dogmatic and ego involved, and 
IS therefore unaware of the real dynamic strength of his inter- 
ests in the sense defined here. Just so, until I get asthma, I am 
quite unaware of my powerful dynamic interest in breathing 
and of the work I normally expend in connection with the atti- 
tude formula: “In normal circumstances I want very much to 
breathe air.” 

If words are ever to be precise symbols, respectfully used 
by psychologists as firm stepping stones to scientific progress, 
rather than as careless counterfeits confusing scientific trans- 
actions, it is necessary in attitude study to agree on some order 
in the use of direction, strength, intensity, certainty, conviction, 
content, and intensity of affect. It is suggested here that direc- 
tion (content) and strength (interest) are the primary charac- 
ers of an attitude, while object and stimulus-circumstance also 
need to be stated. Conviction, certainty, intensity of ego in- 
volvement, etc., constitute additional, secondary aspects, doubt- 
less of considerable interest, but definable as a function of the 
relations among the attitude, the individual’s intelligence, the 
security of the ego, and the individual’s relation to society 
rather than of the attitude itself. “ However, “intensity of con- 
viction” Itself requires more exploration and precise definition 
before numerical measurement of it can be useful and mean- 
ingful. 

The immediate need of attitude research seems to be factori- 
zation of a standard, well and widely sampled set of important 
attitudes in the life of the normal citizen (preferably measured 
objectively instead of by subjective estimates of opinion) to 
determine the ergic coordinates for attitudes in general. Refer- 
ence tests offering pure, saturated measures of these factorial 
coordinates could then be made available for determining the 

The discrepancy between intensity of conviction and the strength of the 
attitude as measured by performance seems likely to provide a promising measure 
of the C factor (7) of personality, involving emotionality and unrealism 
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direction of any given attitude in a particular, local, social or 
individual attitude study. 

Like many problems on which researclicrs turn their backs 
in favor of more dramatic or fashionable studies, this requires 
a considerable effort of organizational and technical skill. But 
until it i.s made, far more energy than it would require will con- 
tinue to be wasted on studies on unrelated foundations. In- 
deed, the methodological bankruptcy of applied attitude study, 
through failure to connect attitude calculus with the clinical 
depth psychology of sentiments, complexes, and basic ergs, has 
recently been amply demonstrated. Notably it has been ex- 
pensively demonstrated during the war by the trivial results 
from attempting, by superficial suggestion methods, with mil- 
lion-dollar films, to influence attitudes in morale, hatred of the 
enemy, etc. By comparison, the undertaking here proposed 
to put theory and practice on a new footing is an extremely 
modest operation, though perhaps beyond tlie powers of a 
single researcher. 

8, Summary 

1. An attitude is a vector definable by strength, direction, 
object (or object situation), and stimulus situation. 

2. Direction is definable by reference to a coordinate system 
of primary crgic goals (and possibly of environmentally molded 
sentiments). 

3. If the hypothesis about ergs and crgic structure pro- 
pounded here and elsewhere (6, 7) is correct, these crgic coordi- 
nates can be discovered by a factor analysi.s of a sample of 
the total attitudes of the individual. When founded on R- or 
j?-technique this will give common coordinates', hut on P-tech- 
nique the coordinates of individual sentiments and drives. 
Ergs are likely to be practically general factors; sentiments, 
comparatively narrow group factors. 

4. Attitudes fall in subsidiation .sequences, ending in ergic 
goals, constituting a typical form which wc have called the 
“dynamic lattice.” The dynamic lattice is a reticulum formed 
by the interflux and subsidiation of attitudes. 

5. Examination of the dynamic lattice shows that we must 
distinguish between two dynamic structures: component atti- 
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tudes or sentiments which express a single course of action m 
response to a single situation or set of situations and total senti- 
ments which are structures formed by several courses of action 
(from several recurring situations). The latter do not have 
any single course of action corresponding to the theoretical 
dynamic resultant of the component attitudes, but they have 
a dynamic unity in that dynamic trends have to be centered 
on the preservation of the object from which the diverse com- 
ponent satisfactions are obtained. 

6. With complex, abstract objects — notably social institu- 
tions — there is little one can do except to preserve or to destroy. 
This possibility of only one course of action, as well as the 
unitariness of drive mentioned in the last part of 5, above, gives 
a certain basis for the current practice of making pro-con scales. 
But this is an approximate procedure because the approval- 
disapproval has a widely different dynamic composition (direc- 
tion) in each case. 

7. The strength of an attitude is measurable by the interest 
and activity in the course of action concerned (or by such indi- 
rect manifestations as prove to be valid representatives of this) . 
Intensity of conviction is a far more complex, secondary vari- 
able. Strength is derivable from the formula : 

I j l — E2i . . . . i’SjA Ai 

in which Sie^, etc., are direction cosines (unit projections) 
defining the direction with reference to the ergs which consti- 
tute the primary dynamic coordinates and E^, etc., are the 
individual »’s endowments in the dispositions E^, E^, etc. 

8. Corollaries from the ergic theory would lead to a calculus 
of conflict and adjustment as well as to laws concerning the 
relation of social emergents to individual dynamics. 
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THE CORNELL TECHNIQUE FOR SCALE AND 
INTENSITY ANALYSIS^ 


LOUIS GUTTMAN 
Cornell University 

1. Introduction 

During the course of the war a new approach to the problem 
of scaling attitudes and public opinion, called scalogram analy- 
sis, was developed by the writer to aid in the study of the morale 
and related aspects of the United States Army. This approach 
has wide ramifications not only for attitude and opinion re- 
search, but for many other fields like market research, mental 
testing, and elsewhere where it is desired to quantify qualitative 
data. Not much has yet been published* on this approach 
during the five years it has been used by the Army, so that it 
has not been readily available to other research workers. 

The work of the Research Branch of the Army Service 
Forces, done under the scientific leadership of Professor Samuel 
A. Stouffer, will be described in several volumes now being > 
completed. One of these volumes contains a rather compre- 
hensive treatise on the theory and practice of scalogram analysis 
as carried out by the Research Branch. 

The purpose of the present paper is to describe another tech- 
nique for scalogram analysis which can be used immediately by 
research workers. Justification for the technique follows from 
the general theoiy and evidence to be published in the forth- 
coming volumes on the Research Branch. We shall call it the 
Cornell technique for scalogram analysis to distinguish it from 
several alternative devices, since it was developed first for teach- 
ing purposes at Cornell. It is hoped that the reader may be 

paper presented to the Conference on Measurement of Consumer Interest, 
University of Pennsylvania, May 17-18, 1946 

^The basic concepts are available in Louis Guttman, "A Basis for Scaling 
Qualitative Data,” Amncan Soctological Review, IX (1944), 139-150. 
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able to master cbe technique from this present description. 
For a fuller exposition of the theory and a discus.sion of the 
problems of reliability, validity, and the like, he i.s referred to 
the forthcoming books on the work of the Research Branch. 

The Scah^ram Analysis A pproaeh.— Wu'. Cornell technique 
is a procedure for le.sting the hypothe.sis that a universe of 
qualitative data is a .scale for a given population of people, 
using the scalograni approach. It may also be irsed to tc,st the 
hypothc.sis that the data form a quasi-.scale. Of the several 
technique.s now available for .scalogram analy.sis,-' the one to 
be described here seems to be among the simplest and most con- 
venient for general use. It requires no speciid equipment and 
involves only verj’ .simple clerical procedure.s which can readily 
be carried out by per.son.s unskilled in .statistlc.s. 

ITie variou.s techniiptes just referred to all do the same job 
since they follow the same .scalograni theory; they differ only 
in how the work is arranged, 'riu* initial steps are c(»mmon to 
all. First, the universe of content to be studied i.s defined. In 
an attitude or opinion study, this means deciding on the general 
content of the que.slion.s to be a.sked, Second, the population 
of people is defined, In an attitude or opinion survey, this 
means that the class* of people to be intendewed i.s delimited. 

Next come two kiiuls of sampling priihlems. One kind is 
the ordinary problem of random sampling of people, and the 
other is the sampling of items. For the.se two sampling prob- 
lems, it is helpful to distinguish between the prc-icst .stage of a 
study and the final survey, Many fewer people can be used in 
a pre-te.st than must be used in the final survey, bur fewer items 
can be used in the final survey than must be used in the pre-test. 

*Thc first technique employed lalmrioun least squares computation*. Sec Louis 
Guttman, "The Quantification of a Claw of Attrihutcii: A Theory and Method of 
Scale Construction" in P. Horat el »l.. The Pt 0 diciittn nj Permml Adjvuniwnt, Social 
Science Kcaearch Council, 1941, pp. M9-,t48. The standard ^ifrKfdurc w«d by the 
Research Branch involves the use of ecaloBnim hoards wpcctally invented for this 
purpose by the writer; the«e boards are simple to build and to operate, and a descrip- 
tion of them will be in the fortlicominB pubiiatitm. A tabulation technique has been 
devised by another member of the Research Branch; see Ward H. Gttodenough, 'A 
Technique for Seale Analysis," Eoucationai. anb PsycHOLOciCAt. MtASuaBMENT, IV 
(1944), 179-190. The Cornell technique was devised by the writer at first for 
teaching purposes, and has proved to be very useful for general research purpose. 
A brief statement of the procedure as carried out on IBM equipment has already 
been noted in E. William Noland. "Worker Attitude and Industrial Absenteeism: A 
Statistical Approach,” American Sociological Review, X (1945), SOJ-SIO. 
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In the pre-test for a survey, about 100 persons will usually 
constitute an adequate sample of the population to test the 
hypothesis of scalability. If the hypothesis is accepted, the 
items can then be used in the final study of the usual 3,000 or 
so people to obtain reliable proportions at each scale rank. 

The other sampling problem is of quite a different nature; 
it consists of sampling the universe of content. In an attitude 
or opinion survey, this is done by constructing some questions 
which contain the required general content. In a pre-test, 
about a dozen questions usually can constitute an adequate 
sampling of the content. Since questions are constructed by 
the research workers, they do not fall into any standard random 
sampling scheme, and standard random sampling theory does 
not apply here. Instead, it is shown by the theory of scale 
analysis that almost any sample of about a dozen questions from 
the universe is adequate to test the hypothesis that the universe 
is scalable, provided the range of content desired is covered by 
the questions. If the hypothesis is accepted that the universe 
is scalable, then fewer questions can be used in the final study 
if fewer ranks are actually needed for the puiposes of the final 
research. 

Having defined the universe of content and the population 
of people, and having drawn a sample from each, the fifth step 
is to observe each person in the sample on each item or question 
in the sample. In an attitude or opinion survey where a ques- 
tionnaire is used, this involves having the people indicate their 
answers to each question of the questionnaire. 

The Hypothesis of Scalability . — ^The problem now is to test 
the hypothesis, on the basis of the pre-test sample data, that 
the entire universe of items forms a scale for the entire popula- 
tion of people. Let us review what this hypothesis implies in 
order to see what the technique of analysis is trying to do. 

The universe is said to be scalable for the population if it is 
possible to rank the people from high to low in such a fashion 
that from a person’s rank alone we can reproduce his response 
to each of the items in a simple fashion.^ It is understood that 
a perfect scale is not to be expected in practice. Data have 

* For a basic discussion of the theory of scales, see Louis Guttman, “A Basis for 
Scaling Qualitative Data," ihd. 
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been considered sufliciencly scalable if they are about 90 per 
cent reproducible, and if certain other conditions (to be ex- 
plained later) are satisfied. For clarity, though, let us consider 
first a hypothetical perfect scale. 

Suppose that a question from the universe is asked of a 
population concerning a certain jjolifical issue and that the re- 
sponses arc as follows: 

Agree 60'),', 

Undecided 10 
Disagree 30 


m% 

If “Agree” means a more favorable opinion than “Undecided,” 
if “Undecided” is more favorable than “Disagree,” and if the 
univeisc is perfectly scalable, then the following must he true. 
The highest 60 per cent rtf the people must be those who said 
“Agree”; the next highest 10 per cent must he tho.sc who said 
“Undecided”; and the lowest .30 per cent must be tho.se who 
“Disagree.” If antither question from this scalable universe is 
asked and the responses arc 20 per cent "ye.s" and KO per cent 
“No,” and if “Yes” means a more favorable attitude than “No,” 
then the top 20 per cent of the people ntust he those who said 
“Yes” and the bottom 80 per cent must be those who said “No.” 
From the rank of a person, we can now deduce wliat his response 
must be to each of these two questions. Any person in the top 
20 per cent of the population mu.st have said “Agree” to the 
first question and “Yes” to the second question. Any person 
lower than the top 20 per cent but not lower than the top 60 
per cent said “Agree” to the first question and “No” to the sec- 
ond question. Any person below the top 60 per cent but not 
below the top 70 per cent said “Undecided” to the first question 
and “No” to the second, and the rest of the people, the bottom 
30 per cent, said “Disagree” to the fir.st question and “No” to 
the second. 

The various techniques forscalogram analysis are devices to 
find the rank order for the people which will best reproduce their 
responses to each of the items in this fashion. If the universe 
were a perfect scale, all of the techniques would involve little 
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work and there would not be much to choose between them. 
It is the presence of imperfect reproducibility that raises the 
problem of technique. 

The Cornell technique works by successive appioximations. 
Usually just two approximations suffice to reject or accept the 
hypothesis of scalability. A first trial rank order for the people 
is established by a simple scoring scheme. For illustrative pur- 
poses, let us work out an actual case in detail. This illustration 
is not to be taken as a model of perfect research, but rather only 
to provide an example of the steps to be followed. 

An Example of the Cornell Technique . — It was desired to 
find out if the students in a certain class in race relations had 
a scalable attitude toward one of their textbooks, A Nation of 
Nations, by Louis Adamic. A questionnaire with seven ques- 
tions was made out and administered to the class of SO students. 
Both the number of questions and the number of students were 
smaller than those ordinarily used in a pre-test; they were used 
here only because these smaller numbers permit displaying the 
full data. 

The seven questions were as follows* 

A Nation of Nations 
Questions 

1. A Nation of Nations does a good job of analyzing the 
ethnic groups in this country. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 

4 3 2 

Disagree Strongly disagree 

1 0 

2. On the whole, A Nation of Nations is not as good as most 
college textbooks. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 

0 1 2 

Disagree Strongly disagree 

3 4 

3. Adamic organizes and presents his material very well. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 

4 3 2 

Disagree Strongly disagree 

1 0 
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4. As a sociological treatise, Adamic’s Ijcmk does not rate very 
high. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 

0 I 2 

Disagree Strongly disagree 

5. Adamic docs not di-scus-s any one grnnp in siilRcient detail 
so that a student can oluain a real insight into problems of 
ethnic group relations in this country. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 

0 I — 2 

Disagree Strongly rli.sagree 

3 4 

6. By providing .a panorama of various groups, /J /Nation of 
Nations lets the student get a good perspective on ethnic 
group relations in thi.s country. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 

‘ 4 _ _j 2 

Disagree Strongly disagree 

__ 1 _ 0 

7. A Nation of Nations is good enough to he kept as a text- 
book for this course. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


11. Content Scale Analysts 

We now describe, step by step, liow the analy.sis of the re- 
sponses is carried out by the Cornell technique: 

1. Weights for the first trial are assigned to each category 
of each question, using the successive integers beginning with 
zero. In this example, since each set of answers has five cate- 
gories, the weights range from 0 to 4. In each question, the 
higher weights are assigned to the categories judged to express 
a more favorable attitude. 7'his judging of ranks of categories 
is not to be regarded as final; the consequent analysis will 
either verify the judging or determine how to rcvi.se it. 

2. A total score is obtained for each person by adding up 
the weights of the categories he falls into. In our example, 
since the maximum weight for each person is four, and the total 
number of questions is seven, the total scores can range from 
zero to 28. 
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3. The questionnaires are shuffled into rank order according 
to the total scores. In our example, we have arranged them 
from high to low. 

4. A table is prepared, like Table 1 below, with one column 
for each category of each question and one row for each person. 
Since each of our questions has five categories, and since there 
are seven questions, we have 35 columns in our table. There 
are 50 students, so we have 50 rows. The first five columns 
are for the five categories of the first question, the second five 
columns for the five categories of the second question, etc. 

5. The response of each person to each question is indicated 
on the table by placing an X in his row in the column for each 
category into which he falls. In our example, we have labeled 
the columns according to the questions and the weights of the 
categories. The first person is the one with the highest score, 
which is 28. He had checked .the response weighted 4 in each 
of the questions, so he has seven X’s in his row, each under the 
respective columns for the categories with weight 4. There 
were two persons with a score of 25. The arrangement of 
people with the same score is arbitrary. Of the two persons in 
our example with a score of 25, the one placed first had a re- 
sponse of 4 to the first two questions, a response of 3 to the third 
question, of 4 to the fourth question, of 3 to the fifth and sixth 
questions, and of 4 to the seventh question. Similarly, the X’s 
in Table 1 indicate the response of each of the remaining per- 
sons to each question. Every person answers every question” 
so that there are seven X’s in each row. Table 1 gives a com- 
plete record of all the data obtained by the survey with respect 
to this area. 

6. At the bottom of Table 1 are the frequencies of response 
for each category. Category 4 of question 1 had nine people in 
it, whereas categoiy 3 of the same question had 27 people, etc. 
The sum of the frequencies of the five categories in each ques- 
tion is always the total number of people in the sample, which 
in this case is 50. 

7. Now we come to the test for scalability. If the universe 

® If people sometimes fail to respond to a question, then another category is 
added entitled "No Answer,” which is weighted and treated like any other category 
for that question In the present example, there were no “No Answers ” 
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is a scale and if tlie order in which we have placed the people 
is the scale rank order, then the pattern of X’s in Table 1 must 
be of a particularly simple kind. Let us consider the first ques- 
tion in the 7'able. If rc.sponse 4 is higher than response 3, and 
if 3 is higher than 2, and if 2 is higher than 1 (response 0 hap- 
pens to have no frequency in this case), then the nine people 
in category 4 should he the top nine people. Actually, six of 
them are the top six and the other three .scatter farther down 
the column. Similarly, the twenty-seven people in category 3 
should be below the first nine people and should go down to the 
thirty-sixth person (36 ■= 9 t 27). Again, this is not perfectly 
true for our data. A simitar examinatitm for the other items 
shows that there is a sulustantial error of reprodueibility in their 
present form. The approximate number of errors need not be 
counted at thus stage, since it is evidently more than 15 percent 
of all die 3S0 respon.se.s (350 ■ ■ 7 y 50, the number of questions 
times the number of people) in Table 1. 

8. It has seldom been found that an item with four or five 
categories will be sufficiently reproducible if the caiegorie.s are 
regarded as distinct. One reason for this is the verbal habits of 
people. Some people may jtay “Strongly Agree” where others 
may say “Agree," whereas they have e.sscntially the .same posi- 
tion on the basic continuum but differ on an extraneous factor 
of verbal habits. By combining categories, minor extraneous 
variables of this kind can be minimized. By examining the 
overlapping of the X's wdthin the columns of each question, it 
can be determined bow best to combine the categories so as to 
minimize the error of reproducibility for the combinations. In 
question 2, for example, categories 4 and 3 seem to intertwine, 
so they are combined. Similarly, in the same question, cate- 
gories 1 and 0 seem to intertwine, .so they are combined. In 
question 4, on the other hand, wc combine categories 3, 2, and 1, 
leaving categories 4 anti 0 separate. The way to combine cate- 
gories is determined for each question .separately. l*he com- 
binations decided upon for this example on the basis of Table I 
are given in Table 2. 

If it is desired to keep many scale types, then as little com- 
bination as possible should be done. However, if not many 
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Question 
1 . 
2 .. 

3 

4 . 

5 .. 

6 

7 . 


TABLE 2 

CoinbiiiaLtons of CotegoTies 


Combinations 
(4) (3) (2,1,0) 
(4,3) (2,1,0) 

(4.3.2) (1,0) 
(4) (3,2,1) (0) 

(4.3.2) (1,0) 
(4,3) (2,1,0) 
(4) (3) (2,1,0) 


scale types are desired, the categories may be combined as far 
as one wishes even though this may not raise reproducibility. 
There is no harm in combining categories that could otherwise 
remain distinct with respect to scale error; all that is lost by 
such a combination is one scale type. On the other hand, cate- 
gories may require combination m order to reduce error; they 
should be combined in the manner indicated by Table 1 and 
not arbitrarily. 

9. A second trial rank order for the people can now be estab- 
lished on the basis of the combined categories. This is done by 
reassigning weights. Since the first question now has three 
categories (that is, three combinations), these are assigned the 
weights 0, 1, and 2. Question 2 now has two categories. These 
could be assigned the weights 0 and 1. In the present example 
the weights 0 and 2 are used instead, since keeping the range of 
weights relatively constant from item to item often helps to 
establish a better ranking for the people when there is error of 
reproducibility present “ 

10. Each person is now given a new score which represents 
his second trial rank order. This is done by re-scoring his 
questionnaire according to the new weights. This re-scoring 
is easily done from Table 1. Using a strip of paper which is 
as wide as the Table, the new weights for the old categories can 
be written directly on the edge of the strip. Placing the strip 
across the row for a person, the weights are added according to 
where the X’s lie. For our example, the strip would have for 
its first five columns the weights 2, 1, 0, 0, (), weight 2 being, 
placed in the column which was the old category 4, the weight 
1 in the column which was the old category 3, and the O’s being 


® In a perfect scale, any set of weights, provided they have the proper rank 
order for the categories, will yield a perfect raiik ordering for the people. 
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in the old columns 2, 1, and 0 which arc now combined. For 
question 2, tlic strip would have for the five cnlumns the weights 
2 2, 0, 0, n. Similaily, tlie new weights for the other questions 
can he written down to he used over the old columns of Table 1. 
The person who was ftirmerly fitst on 'Fable 1, with a score of 
28, HOW' has a score of 2 J 2 < 2 * 2 i 2 I 2 • 2 - 14. The 

second person in Table 1 ahso gets a score of 14. 'Hie third per- 
son in Table 1 now get.s a score of 2 * 2 ^ 2 i 1 ! 2 T 2 -f 2 
= 13; and soon for each per.son. 

11. The people are now .shifted into the rank order of their 
new scores, and Table .1 Is prepared from the combined data 
just as Table 1 was prepared from tlie original data. Question 
1 now has three columns, que-stion 2 has two columns, etc. 
The data of Table I are modified to fit 'Fable .3 according to the 
combinations indicated in Table 2. 'Fhe columns* of 'Fable 3 now 
refer to the combined categories, and the .scores of Table 3 are 
the second trial scores just obtained in the preceding step. 

12. The error of reproducibility in Table ,3 seems much 
smaller than in Table 1, and we shall now count up the actual 
errors. This is done by establishing cutting points in the rank 
order of the people which separate them according to the 
categories in which they would fall if the .scale were perfect. 
For question 1, which has three categories, tve need two cutting 
points. ^Fhe first seems to fall between the last person with 
score 12 and the first person with .score 11. All people above 
this cutting point should be in category 2, and all people below 
should not be in category 2. Since there is one person in cate- 
gory 2 below this point, we have one error for category 2. A 
second cutting point i.s' needed to separate category 1 from 
category 0; since these two categories overlap somewhat, its 
exact location Is not essential since moving it slightly up or 
down will not change the amount of error. It should he placed 
so as to minimize the error, but this may be done in several 
adjacent ways. One way is to place the cutting point between 
the second and third persons with score 4, Below this point 
we find three errors in category 1, and above this, we find five 
errors in category 0. The total number of errors in question 1 
is 1 + 34-5 = 9. Since there are SO responses to question 1, 
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TABLE 3 

A NATION OF NATIONS 
Second Trial Content 
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this means IK per cent error, 'Iliiv error could he reduced, of 
course, hy comhinin#; the last two columns and leaving ques- 
tion 1 as a dichotomy. Then there would he only the one error 
in the first column. Such a further dichotomization need not 
he done if there is relatively little error in the other questions 
so that the error over all questions is not touch more than 10 
per cent. 

Question 2 has two categories in the sectmd trial, and the 
cutting point which will tniniinize the ctntr is between the last 
two scores 6, which makes two errons in the first column and 
four errors in the second column of qticstion 2. Similarly, ques- 
tion 3 has a cutting point between the last score 2 and the first 
score 1, leaving three errors in its .second column. Question 4 
gets two cutting points, cpicstion.s .5 and 6 one cutting point, and 
question 7 two cutting points. 'I'he total ntirnher of errors in 
the whole of Table 3 k 40, which is 11 per cent of all the re- 
sponse-s. We can, therefore, conchide in view of the fact that 
much of the error occurs in quc.stion 1 and couhl be eliminated 
by combining two categories in that question, that this area is 
scalable. From a person’s rank order, we can reproduce his 
response to each quc.stion in terms oj romhinrd categories with 
89 per cent accuracy (or better, if we combine the last two 
columns of question I). 

13. The per cent reproducibility alone Is not sufficient to 
lead to the conclusion that the universe of content is scalable. 
The frequency of respon-ses to each separate item must also be 
taken into account for a very simple reason. Reproducibility 
can be artificially high simply because one category in each item 
has a very high frequency. It can be proved that the repro- 
ducibility of an item can never be less than the largest frequency 
of its categories, regardless of whether the area is scalable or 
not. For example, question 3 irt Table 3 has quite an extreme 
kind of distribution. Forty-three students are in one categoijj 
and seven in the other. Under no circumstances, then, could 
there be more than seven errors made on this item, regardless 
of whether or not a scale pattern existed. Or again, question 4 
in Table 3 has thirty-seven cases in its modal category and 
thirteen cases in the other two categories. Under no circuiti'* 
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stances, then, could item 4 have more than thirteen errors. 
Clearly, the more evenly the frequencies are distributed over 
the categories of a given item, the harder it is for reproducibility 
to be spuriously high. Questions 5 and 6 in Table 3 each have 
high reproducibility, each having five errors; these are not 
artificially high because question 5 has only twenty-eight cases 
in its more frequent category and question 6 has thirty cases for 
its modal frequency. The maximum possible error for question 
5 is twenty-two, and for question 6 it is twenty. The scale 
pattern represents quite a substantial reduction from this maxi- 
mum error. An empirical rule for judging the spuriousness of 
scale reproducibility has been adopted to be the following: no 
category should have more error in it than non-error Thus, the 
category with weight 2 in question 1 (Table 3) has eight non- 
errors and one error; category with weight 1 in this same ques- 
tion has twenty-four non-errors and three errors; category 0 
has nine non-errors and five errors. Thus question 1 fits this 
rule. Question 3 comes perilously near to not fitting the rule. 
While the first column of question 3 (m Table 3) has no error, 
the second column has three errors compared to four non-errors. 
Similarly, the first column of question 4 has one error compared 
to two non-errors. It is because evenly distributed questions 
like S and 6 have little error and because the errors in the other 
questions, like in 3 and 4, are not too widely displaced from 
where they ought to be, that we consider this area to be 
scalable. 

In constructing a sample of items to be used m a test for 
scalability, at least some of the items should be constructed, if 
at all possible, to obtain a uniform distribution of frequencies. 
Such items afford a good test of scalability. However, items 
with non-uniform frequencies are also needed in order to get 
differentiated scale types, so both kinds of items must be used. 
The more categories that are retained in an item, the sharper is 
the test for scalability, because error — if it really should be there 
— ^has a better possibility to appear when there are more 
categories. 

III. Intensity Analysis 

Separating "Favorable” from "Unfavorable” People. — Since 
the expression of opinion about the textbook, A Nation of No- 
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(ions, is sufficiently scalahic, it is nicaningful tn say that one 
student likes the ht^ik hctter than atiothcr. There is a meaning- 
ful rank ordering of the students according to their opinion of 
the book. This ordering is expressed hy the scale scores as- 
signed in the second trial. A student with a higher score than 
another says the .same or better things almut the hook (within 
scale error). 

'ITcre i.s a further tiuestinn that is of interest to the research 
worker. Given that the individuals can be ranked according to 
their degree of favorablene.s.s, is there a cutting point in this 
rank order such that wc can say that all people to the right of 
the point are “favorable'* and all people to the left arc “un- 
favorable"? One penson may he more favorable than another, 
yet both may he favorable. Obtaining just a rank order does 
not distinguish between being favtjrahle and being unfavorable; 
it merely reflects being more favorable and Irss favorable and 
does not tell if a point is reached beyond which being less 
favorable actually niean.s- being "unfuvorahlc," 

An objective an.svver to this problem is provided by the use 
of the intensity function. 

The theory of intensity analysis will he explained in detail 
in the forthcoming publication on the wt*rk of the Re.scarch 
Branch. I'or our purposes, all we need to know is that it pro- 
vides a solution to the traditional problem of quc.stion “bias." 
No matter how que.stions are worded or “loaded," use of the 
intensiity function will yield tlic same proportion of the group 
as favorable and unfavorable. The intensity function provides 
an invariant zero point for attitudes and opinions. 

There are several techniques for obtaining intensity in a 
questionnaire, as will he discussed in the volumes to be pub- 
lished on the work of the Research Branch. Wc shall discuss 
only two here, as carried out by the Cornell technique. These 
arc very simple indeed to perform, llie first is the folcl-over 
technique, and the second is the two-part technique. The fold- 
over technique is theoretically less Justifiable than the two-part 
technique. However, it does have some practical ad vantages in 
some cases. 

The Fold-Over Technique , — ^The fold-over technique con- 
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sists simply of re-scoring the content questions in order to 
obtain an intensity score. This is easily done for the form of 
question used to study opinions about A Nation of Nations. 
The following weights are assigned to the check list of answers: 
“Strongly agiee” and “Strongly disagree” receive a weight of 
2; “Agree” and “Disagree” receive a weight of 1; and “Unde- 
cided” receives a weight of 0.’ Thus the apparently more in- 
tense responses receive higher weights, and the apparently less 
intense responses receive lower weights, regardless of whether 
the responses appear to be “favorable” or “unfavorable.” 

Weighting the responses in this way means that in order to 
obtain an intensity score, we are in fact combining opposite ends 
of the check list, so that there are but three (combined) in- 
tensity categories per question. Intensity, as obtained in this 
fashion, is not in general scalable. Instead, it forms what is 
called a quasi-scale. In a quasi-scale, there is no perfect re- 
lationship between a person’s response to each question and his 
score on all the questions; instead, there is a gradient. The 
higher a person’s score, the more likely he is to give a high re- 
sponse to each item, but there is not the high certainty that 
exists in the case of a scale. This can be seen in our example of 
Adamic’s textbook. Arranging the data into a scalogram ac- 
cording to total intensity score, we obtain the configuration 
shown in Table 4. Each question now has three categories 
which represent the three intensity steps. There is a density 
gradient of responses. There are no clear-cut streaks in the 
category columns but, instead, gradually tapering densities that 
blend from one category into the next. Combining categories 
still will not yield a scalable pattern. 

According to the basic theory of intensity analysis, intensity 
should be a perfectly scalable variable. The equations of scale 
analysis show that there is a second component in every scale 
of content which is a U- or J-shaped function of the scale scores. 
This component has been identified as the intensity function of 
the content scale. What we are trying to do is to obtain this 
intensity by direct empirical methods. The fact that our ob- 

These weights can be written, on a strip of paper to be put over Table 1 and 
added Up there to obtain an intensity score for each person. 
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servptl intensity is not perfectly scalaMc shows that it is not the 
pure intrinsic intensity 'vy are stTkinp;. No perfect way has yet 
been found for rjbtaininp, intensity, but satisfactory results are 
obtainable even with imprtfecr intensity techniques. Instead 
of a perfect intensity function, we will km one that can have 
considerable error in its relationship tt? the concent scale scores. 

Plntling hiStnsily Jgaitjtf ('anitnt, -'Fhc empirical inten- 
sity function i.s obtained by plotting the inten.sity scores just 
obtained against the content .settres obtained from the previous 
section from the second content trial. 'Flie .scattergram is 
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shown In Table 5. The frequency in boldface in each column 
of Table 5 corresponds to the position of the median intensity 
for the respective columns. If the pure intrinsic intensity were 
being measured by mir technique, there would be no scatter 
about these medians at all, but intensity would be a perfect 
U- or j-shaped function of the content scores. Despite 
presence of error, however, the approximate shape of the true 
intensity function is clear from the shape of the curve along 
which the columnar medians lie. The curve descends from the 
right, or the more favorable content scores, reaches its low 
point at the next to the last interval to the left (contents scores 
3-S), and then rises again at the last interval to the left. The 
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content scores 3-5, then, must be the approximate interval 
which contains the zero-point of the attitude. Students to the 
left of this interval can be said to have negative attitudes and 
students to the right can be said to have positive attitudes 
toward the textbook. Students in the 3-5 interval cannot be 
divided into positives and negatives without the aid of addi- 
tional questions which will help to differentiate more precisely 
between their ranks. 

On the basis of Table 5, we can conclude, then, that about 8 
students did not like the textbook, 35 students did like the text- 
book, while 7 students were in between these. This division of 
the students into those with favorable and those with unfavor- 
able attitudes does not depend upon the particular way we 
worded our questions. The same intensity curve, with the same 
proportion to the right and to the left of the zero-point, would 
have been obtained if we had used other questions or other 
wordings, provided only that these other questions were scalable 
with the present questions. Proof of this invariant property 
of the intensity function is given in the forthcoming volumes 
on the Research Branch’s work. 

Need for Larger Sample of People . — ^An important caution 
must be sounded here. The example we are working with must 
be regarded as a highly fortunate one in one sense for the 
purposes of this exposition. It is rare indeed to find as low 
error as we have in the intensity function so that the intensity 
curve and zero-point show out quite clearly on the basis of our 
small sample of SO cases. In general this will be far from the 
case. To perform an intensity analysis safely, when there is a 
substantial error present — which is the usual case — ordinarily 
from one to three thousand cases are needed to obtain stable 
medians. To perform the scalogram analysis, it is also safer to 
use more than SO cases. A hundred cases is a desirable mini- 
mum to use in the pre-test, as well as a dozen or so items instead 
of seven as we have used in our illustrative example. If the 
pre-test has established that the universe of items is scalable, 
the final study should be done on the usual number of cases used 
in opinion surveys if reliable results with respect to intensity are 
to be obtained. The hypothesis of scalability can be tested in 
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a pre-test on relatively few people because of its specialized 
character. However, pr0pnrfionj t»f the population at any given 
rank or on one siilc of the stero-point are subject to ordinary 
sampling error; larger samples of people must be used for 
reliable results with respect to them. 

Df&%'h(i€k$ 10 the fuld^Otrr 7 V{ /(KfV/ue.-'-'rhe fold-over 
technit|tie for intensity has two themetieal drawbacks to it, as 
well as some practical ones. First, the intensity scores obtained 
thereby are not experimentally independent of the content 
scores because exactly the same answer.^ are used for both of the 
scores. This may give rise to some .spuriousness in the relation- 
ship between the two. ScctMid, it assumes that ‘hStrongly agree” 
and “Strongly disagree" arc approstniately equal in intensity 
and opposite In direction, and similarly for “Agree” and “Dis- 
agree,” while it is assumed that "Undecided” approximately 
straddles the zero-point, 'rhc.se assumptions need not be true 
at all. In fact, the occasional falsity of ihesc assumptions is one 
contribution to error in the obtained inten.sity scores, 

If the assumptions were true, life would he much easier for 
research workers. It w<juld not he necessary to ask a scries of 
questions in order to obtain a zero interval because the “Un- 
decided” category for any que.stion would provide such an in- 
terval. But, unfortunately, it is clear that in a series of ques- 
tions on the same i.ssue, the people who are “Undecided” on one 
question can all be “Agreed” on another question. It is just 
because we cannot interpret the bias of a question by looking 
at its content that such a technique like that of the intensity 
function is needed. 

While the fold-over technique does have these two theoreti- 
cal drawbacks, it does seem to average out the errors involved 
in violating the above assumptions and to pnwide a proper 0 - 
or j-shaped curve in many cases. 

A practical disadvantage to the fold-over technique has been 
found in the case of man-in-the-street interviews, where people 
would avoid the “strongly” categories almost completely, so 
that not much differentiation in intensity could be obtained. In 
such a case, a two-part technique is necessary. An advantage 
of the fold-over over the two-part technique is that it takes less 
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space and time in administering questionnaires. The two-part 
technique will be illustrated in the next example. 

IV. Another Example oj Content and Intensity Analysis 

A Universe Is Not Necessarily a Scale. — N set of items con- 
structed from a single universe of content is not necessarily 
scalable. The notion of universe of content and the notion of 
scalability are quite distinct. If a universe of content is not 
scalable, it can sometimes be broken down into sub-universes, 
some of which may be scalable separately. If a universe is not 
scalable for a given population of people, then it is not mean- 
ingful to assign a single rank order to the people with respect 
to the total content. Indeed, if arbitrary scores were assigned 
to non-scalable data, intensity analysis should find that there 
was no U- or J-shaped intensity function and no invariant zero- 
point for dividing the population into positives and negatives. 

An example of such a non-scalable case is the one next to be 
given. It will also illustrate tlie two-part intensity technique. 
The content for this second example concerns another textbook 
used in the same course as the first. The 50 students in the 
class were asked the following questions about Black Metropolis 
(by Drake and Cay ton) : 

Black Metropolis 
Questions 

1. (a) On the whole, as textbooks go, how good do you think 

Black Metropolis is? (Check one answer) 

Very good Good Fairly good 

5 4 3 

Passable Not very good Terrible 

2 1 0 

(b) How strongly do you feel about this? (Check one 
answer) 

Very strongly Pretty strongly 

3 3 

Somewhat strongly Not strongly at all 

1 0 

2. (a) Tn your opinion, docs Black Metropolis present a 

good sociological analysis of the Negpo community in 
Chicago? 

An excellent analysis 

5 
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A vcrv itmid analysis 
■ 4 

A pretty g(K«J analysis^ 

It has oiilv a few K,<K)d (Hjiius 
„„ ' 2 
Not a very K'>oii analysis 

A pretty had analysis 
__ ■ ■ 0 
(b) Howstrooftly do yon ft-id about this? 

Very stronuly Pretty stroriRly^ 

Somewhat strongly Not strongly at all 


3. (a) To what extent dm's the honk afford the student a 
real insight into the problems of race relations in 
Chicago? 

Not much at all 

_ — 0 

A Homesvhat limited insight 

Fairly good insight A good insight 

2 — 3 

A very good insight An excellent insight 

4 _™_ S 

(b) How strongly do you feel about this? 

Very strongly Pretty strongly 

3 — — 2 

Somewhat strongly Not strongly at all 


(a) In general, how well does the book organize and pre- 
sent Its material? 

Very poorly Not very well 

Fairly well Quite well Very well 

_ 2 3 — i 

(h) How strongly do you feel about this? 

Very strongly Pretty strongly 

3 2 


Somewhat strongly 


I 


Not strongly at all 


0 


(a) Some parts of Black Metropolis emphasize statistical 
data and other parts quote personal interviews a great 
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deal. Do you believe that the authors have succeeded 
in blending these data properly, or have they failed? 

Succeeded very well 

4 

Succeeded pretty well 

3 

Succeeded at least more than they have failed 

2 

Pretty much failed Definitely failed 

1 0 

(b) How strongly do you feel about this? 

Very strongly Pretty strongly 

3 2 

Somewhat strongly Not strongly at all 

1 0 

6. (a) Some students complain that the textbook often makes 
fuzzy statements, so that it is not clear what position 
it takes or what it is driving at. To what extent do 
you agree with this complaint? 

Completely agree 

0 

Undecided 


Agree for the most part 


Disagree 


Completely disagree 


(b) How strongly do you feel about this? 

Very strongly Pretty strongly 

3 2 


Somewhat strongly 


1 


Not strongly at all 


0 


7. (a) Do you think Black Metropolis is good enough to be 
kept as a textbook for this course? 

Definitely yes Yes Undecided 

4 3 2 


No 


1 


Definitely not 


0 


(b) How strongly do you feel about this? 

Very strongly Pretty strongly 

3 2 


Somewhat strongly 


Not strongly at all 


0 


Each question is in two parts. The first part is to study 
content, and the second part is to study intensity. Notice that 
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the number of categories in the content parts are. not uniform 
from question to question. It is not essential for a Kcalogram 
analysis that there he any nnifr»itti ffir»nat ft>r the questions. In 
the same series of items, some can In* trichotfunies, some can 
have six categories, anti some can have {U‘t» categories, etc. Nor 
is the wording <tf the categttries of .special importance. Short 
phrases or long phrases, etc., can im a.sed. Five and six cate- 
gories were used in the present example Itecause it was .suspected 
in advance that the students would give apparently favorable 
answers to all tiucstions pur to them, so the apparently favor- 
able respemsK were made more numerou.s in the check list of 
answers in order to help ohtain differentiation in ranking.s. 

'Hie Cornell techniciue was used to analyze the content parts 
of the seven questions on Hhuk 'Fhe first trial 

weights are those indicated with the tpicNtimis, and the first 
trial scalogtam is shtiwn in '1 aide 6. All of the items were found 
to have so much error that they rctpiired dichoiomization, The 
cambinations of categories u.scd and the residts of the .second 
trial are shown in Table 7. 'Fliere is still ton much error in 
Tabic 7. Several of the questions have more error than non- 
error. We therefore judge the total ctmtent not to he scalable, 
since no further trials can be made when all items arc dichoto- 
mous. 

Therefore, we cannot speak of degrees of ‘Tavorahleness” of 
opinion about Black Metropolis for this class of students. We 
cannot say that one student likes the book better chan another 
student. He may like it better in one of the aspects and not 
better in another. There is apparently not a single ranking 
possible in the total content studied by the questionnaire. It 
the study were to be carried further, what would be done would 
be to try to break the content down into sub-areas, make up a 
dozen or so questions for each of the sub-areas, administer the 
sub-areas to the class, and analyze each separately by scalo- 
gram analysis. Such a further study was not made for this 
present example. 

The Two-Part Intensity Technique . — Since the total con- 
tent is not scalable, it is hardly worthwhile to study intensity. 
However, in order to see how the two-part technique operates, 
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k‘t US go through witli it anj’hovv. Each part (b) of the 7 
questions on Black Metropolis was weighted according to the 
weights indicated in the list of questions above, and trial in- 
tensity scores were obtained thereby. Intensity again seems 
to be a quasi'scale. Obtaining a qua.si-scalc, however, has no 
bearing on the scalability cif the content. I'he scalogram for 
the trial intensity is shown in Table 8. Plotting the trial in- 
tensity scores against the second trial content scores yields the 
scattergram in Table 9. Again, the frequencies in boldface in 

TABLE. 9 

BUCK SSETROt’OUB 
ScalUTfitJim o/ Inlcniiiv end Ctimlrnt 

Ctintcht (Second Trial! 

n 1 2 J 4 5 6 7 

1 

I 2 
I 

1 1 1 

2 111 

I 4 

12 12 

1 1 111 

1 2 12 

1 I 1 

1112 1 
1 2 

1 

1 

1 

2 1 1 S 6 f> 14 15 

each column indicate the median position for intensity for the 
respective columns. 

As stated previously, fifty cases are far from sufficient to ob- 
tain stable column medians when there is a substantial in- 
tensity error present, which seems to be the case here. How- 
ever, we have strong reason to believe that the absence of a 
U- or J-shaped curve of medians in Table 9 is not merely due 
to sampling error, but rather to the fundamental lack of scala- 
bility of the content. 

An Intensity Curve from a Final Survey , — ^To give the 
reader a picture of what final results will look like in practice in 
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a complete study, we present some data from a study by the 
Research Branch, Ten questions were asked of a cross-section 
of 1800 enlisted men with respect to the expression of job 
satisfaction in the Army. The content was found to be scalable. 
Intensity was obtained by the two-part technique. The re- 
lationship between intensity and content is shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 

An Exam-pie 0 / the Intensity Function: 
Job Satishclion in the Army 


Intensity 

Score 





Content Score 





Total 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8 

23 

46 

27 

33 

22 

19 

24 

42 

25 

23 

24 

308 

7 

7 

24 

31 

26 

33 

31 

22 

40 

21 

IS 

5 

2S5 

6 

1 

7 

29 

17 

30 

24 

35 

42 

IS 

11 


211 

S 

6 

14 

14 

29 

20 

34 

27 

34 

19 

10 


197 

4 

2 

3 

IS 

17 

32 

33 

36 

36 

10 

1 


185 

3 

, 

1 

17 

19 

22 

29 

33 

25 

11 

1 

. , 

158 

2 

1 

4 

9 

19 

25 

34 

31 

32 

1 

4 

1 

161 

1 


2 

2 

12 

35 

39 

38 

30 

8 

. 

1 

167 

0 

. , 

3 

7 

12 

29 

43 

33 

26 

3 

1 


157 

Total 

40 

104 

151 

184 

248 

286 

279 

307 

103 

66 

31 

1,799 


The frequencies in boldface in the columns show the median 
intensity for the respective columns. Content score 5 seems 
to be approximately the zero interval. Men to the right of this 
score can be said to have 'positive job satisfaction, and men to 
the left to have riegative job satisfaction. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the intensity 
curve provides not only an objective zero-point, but also a 
picture of the relative strength with which an attitude or 
opinion is held. Differing shaped curves, when plotted on the 
percentile metric, show differing degrees of sharpness in the 
division of attitudes or opinions. Illustrations of this will be 
given in future publications." 

“ See Guttman, Louis and Suchinyh. “Intensity and a Zero Point for Attitude 
Analysis/' American Sociological Revieu/f XII (1947), 57-67. 










AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ITEM VALIDITY AND INTERNAL 
CONSISTENCY 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 
Iowa State College 

Introdwtion 

Techniques for evaluating tests and the items which com- 
pose tests found increased application throughout the war 
period just passed. The opportunity to use certain of these 
techniques first hand gave valuable experience to many who 
would not otherwise have had it. Conversely, however, there 
was seen an occasional tendency to uncritically adopt a given 
statistical procedure and then to apply it beyond its proper 
limitations. This present article is written as a criticism of one 
such practice. 

Various techniques of item analysis are basic in psychometric 
work today. Of these none seems more commonly recognized 
and used than the method of internal consistency. It is natural 
that psychologists should have had frequent recourse to this 
method for — as in the field of personality measurement — it is 
often difficult or even impossible to find a satisfactory external 
criterion for use in the selection of items. 

It is, nevertheless, somewhat disturbing to hear a queiy as 
to the validity of a measuring instrument answered with a state- 
ment to the effect that the mean internal consistency of the 
items is, say, 0,40. This tendency to identify internal consis- 
tency with validity and to speak of the two as roughly equiva- 
lent is an understandable, but all too frequently encountered 
error. It is this assumption of near identity which it is pres- 
ently proposed to evaluate. 

^The author gratefully acknowledges the suggestions and criticisms of the 
Doctors Charles I. Hosier and Martin F Fritz. 
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For the purposes of this discussion item validity (F) maybe 
defined in terms of the biscrial correlation of an item on a test 
with some external criterion of what the test purports to meas- 
ure. (In the present case school grades were the criterion.) 
The index of internal consistency (I.) may he given a com- 
parable definition in term.v of the biscrial correlation of an item 
in a test with the total .score tm that test. Internal consistency 
(le) carries this meaning titrotighoui the present article. 

It must seem immediately obvious from this definition that 
and Ir cannot he identical unless tlic external criterion for 
the test and total .score on the tc,st arc correlated l.fKf— -a situa- 
tion often dreamed of and never encountered. A que.stion may 
then be raised a.s to the nature of tlie- hypothe.sis which would 
allow their being viewed as even roughly equivalent. 

The line of rca.soning involved run.s .somewhat as* follows; 

Let it he assumed that the total score on a test .shows a cor- 
relation with some appropriate external criterion. It may then 
be argued that: (a) the majority of itcm.s- in the test measure 
what it was intended they .should mea.surc, or arc valid, and 
(b) if the te.st were analyzed for I., and thu.s “purified,” a 
large percentage of its items would function like those already 
operating with some validity and the validity of the total test 
would be correspondingly increased. 

In order to evaluate this hypothesis it is ncce.s,sary to state 
precKsely what the effect is upon a te.s-t of selecting items for 
high internal consistency. A.s Richard.son (5) ha.s stated, “In 
a test of uniform difficulty, the correlation of an item with the 
test is proportional to the average correlation of that item with 
eac/i item of the test,” It then follows that "The rejection of 
items whose correlations with the test are relatively low raises 
the average intercorrelations of the remaining items.” This 
rCvS'ult may be qualitatively described as purifying, narrowing, 
intensifying, unifying, or homogenizing the test. As Mosier 
(4) has so clearly pointed out, this will only surely tend to in- 
crease validity if "the original list of test items measures a 
Angle trait” — a situation which is rarely obtained in practice. 
If, however, several traits are involved and validity is estimated 
from a complex criterion, then “narrowing up” the test may 
“shrink it away” from the criterion. 
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For example, let the uncorrelated traits A and B be imagined 
with each one contributing one-half of the criterion variance. 
Let it be further supposed that an experimental form of a test 
to measure these two traits is composed of 300 items, 200 of 
which are measuring trait A and 100 of which are measuring 
trait B, Then, if the final form of the test is to be composed 
of 100 items, and if the 100 are selected by the method of 
internal consistency, there will be a tendency for this two-to- 
one proportion to shift even further toward the inclusion of 
type A items and the exclusion of type B items. This follows 
from the fact that the type A items will have more “same-type” 
items in the total score with which each item is correlated, and 
will thus tend to have higher mean item intercorrelations (T’s) . 
This would obviously reduce validity in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which it resulted in the prediction of only one-half of 
the criterion variance — the trait A half. A multiple-trait test 
to predict a simple criterion could incur comparable damage if, 
in the selective process, an increasing number of items were 
pulled to represent a trait not represented in the criterion. 
However, regardless of purity or complexity of criterion, no 
such situation could arise in the selection of items if the original 
list covered only a single-tra.it. 

That the effects hypothesized do occur in practice will be 
borne out by the experience of those who have constructed 
tests. It is not unheard of for a test to have a lower validity 
coefficient following an T analysis than it did before the analy- 
sis — this in the absence of other factors to explain the change. 
The writer recently had such an experience in the development 
of a General Physics Test designed to predict success m a naval 
Pre-Radar School. There the test versus grade-point correla- 
tion coefficient dropped 8 points following a revision in which 
items were selected for high T. Reliability did not suffer, and 
the observed difference was statistically significant. Appar- 
ently a narrower coverage of the subject matters of physics 
was responsible. 

It thus appears, both theoretically and practically, that the 
validity of a multiple-trait test may suffer if the items in the 
test are selected only for lo. It is suggested that a causal fac- 
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tor is the “narrowing” c4foct of such selection which can result 
in more and more reliable prediction of fewer and fewer seg- 
ments of the criterion. 

A further illustration or two may he warranted by way of 
clarification. Kor example, consider this rirdiictio ad absurdum. 
Let us imagine a test composed of 1(K) identical items, or of 
HX) items operating in identical fashion and de.signed to predict 
a complex criterion. Here the item versus test correlations 
would be I.IM) and 1^ would be at a maximum. However, the 
validity of such a te.st would he the validity of a .single item, 
and such limited coverage would .surely result in dubious valid- 
ity-— hardly a maximum. A point of importance finds illus- 
tration here; it is that an item analy.sis for H actually con- 
tributes more to the rdiuhility of a te.st than to it.s validity. 

From another aspect, it has long been an axiom in test con- 
struction that the tests of a battery should correlate low with 
each other and hig,h with the external ciiterion of validity. 
The items of a nniltiplc-rralt te.st would .seem to hear the .same 
relationsliip to the test as the tests of a battery do to the battery 
(assuming a single, additive score on the hatterjO- If this is 
a fair analogy, then the items of a test should ;nu be chosen 
for high mean intcrcorrclation.s (L), tending towards duplica- 
tion and overlap, but for viedium to hw intcrcorrclations and 
high criterion validity. In tlic absence of a .suitable external 
criterion, the not uncommon practice of selecting items for 
high Is ir/oni? would accordingly appear to have little to recom- 
mend it. 

In this connection it is germane to refer to Horst (1) who 
describes an item selection technique for maximizing validity. 
He sets up a hypothetical situation in which the first SO items , 
of a 180 item test to be drawn from a pool of SCK) items would 
be those which correlated positively with the criterion and 
negatively with the total test. 

In dilating upon the relative independence of and I», it is 
Impossible to improve on Richardson (S). He says analysis 
for H , “will tend to make the test more pure or homo- 
geneous, in the sense of conserving those items which have the 
largest intercorrelations. This is the only sense in which it 
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may be said that the conserved items are more Valid’ than 
the rejected items.” Lorge (3) summarized well when he 
pointed out that lack of may mvahdate a test or question- 
naire, but that the presence of I„ will not necessarily validate it. 

The writer was interested in supplementing logic on this issue 
with empirical evidence, and gathered the data which follow 
with this end in view. It is unlikely that the tests employed 
are factorially pure, but they are probably typical of much 
data to which the method of is applied. The magnitude of 
the obtained mean relationship between T and T surely sug- 
gests that these are relatively independent criteria for the 
evaluation of a measuring instrument. 

Present Evidence 

Problem . — ^To adduce some evidence as to the relationship 
between the indices of internal consistency (IJ and those of 
item validity (T), 

Method . — Two treatments were accorded the same data. 
The first was to run product-moment correlations, by tests, 
between the paired indices of item validity and those of internal 
consistency. The second was to throw the 204 items consti- 
tuting the tests into a four-fold table which would show the 
frequency of agreement or disagreement between the two series 
of indices, with each series split into two categories at its mean. 

All of the biserial correlations obtained as indices of T or 
were computed from data on a systematic or proportionate 
sample of 370 cases drawn from a population of approximately 
1,000 Navy enlisted men. The four tests concerned were taken 
from the Navy Basic Test Battery. (Table 1) They had re- 
liabilities of 0.81 to 0.95 and criterion correlations of 0.37 to 
0.49. 

Grades at the Navy Basic Engineering School were used as 
the criterion of item validity. The odd-even weeks reliability 
of these grades ranged between 0.80 and 0.90 over a period of 
nearly six months. Such coefficients are large enough to indi- 
cate that unreliability of the criterion is not a major factor 
attenuating the correlations which represent item validity. 

It was, however, necessary to obtain corrected estimates of 
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the rnagnitiuIfH of the four correlations- between the indices of 
Ip and since all of the ttenis for which v.ilitiitie.s iaier became 
available were aripnaHy selected for internal consistency. The 
rc.sulting restriction in tiu* range of these latter values had the 
effect of lowering tlieir (ili.served cttrrelatitin vvitlt item validity. 
Since lndice.s of internal cttn.sisteney were availaliU; for all items 
in both the e.xperimental and final forms of the several rests, 
it wa.s ptis.silile in each case to make an accurate determination 
of the amount tif restriction involved. 

Kelly’s (2) fonruda was then applied to obtain an cfttimate 
of the true magnitude of the I, versu.s I, relatlnn.ship existing 
within each test, 'riii-s* formula corrects the correlation coeffi- 
cient for the effect of a mea.surahte restriction in one variable. 

Results. — I'he results of this study are incorporated in three 
tables. Table 1 deals primarily with the uncorrected correla- 
tions between Item criterion validity {!,) and internal consis- 
tency (I,.). It should be noted that the.se coefficients range 
between 0.25 and 0.50; their weighted average is 0,39, 

Table 2 supplements Table 1 and shows a corrected value for 

TABUE; 2 

Ctlwctinn Jnr Hefliidinn in ftnngf «/ /c Voluti 


Test 

1, G.C.T, 

2, Rcatl'g, 

3, Arith. . 

4, Mech'l. 
Comp’n. 


r»fr,&E 

Tnieiai 

Final 

rtdhdh 

SlBnificancis 

(oriRinal) 

<T of I. 

rfol h 

(c(irr«te<l) 

0.42 

17.4J 

9 a 

064 

P < .01 

0.50 

12.21 

«94 

0.62 

P<.01 

02S 

16.06 

10,93 

0,36 

P w .05 

0,36 

17.94 

14.70 

042 

Av. OSS 

P<.01 
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each of the original correlations; it also shows the initial and 
final standard deviations which evidence the restriction in I„ 
values for which the correction is made. It may be observed 
that these coefficients have increased considerably in magni- 
tude and that their weighted average is now O.SS. However, 
the predictive efficiency of a correlation of 0 SS is not great. 
In predicting item validity from internal consistency with this 
coefficient, one might expect to do 16i per cent better than 
chance. Such a prospect would hardly be encouraging if one 
intended to determine the former variable through measure- 
ment of the latter. 

Table 3 shows the extent of agreement between the item 

TABLE 3 

Overlap and Ducreleness in Ike Iv and lo Cnteria 


Below mean lo 

Above mean lo 

Above mean It 

Above mean It 

32 

66 

70 

36 

Below mean It 

Below mean It 

Below mean L 

I Above mean In 


criteria of validity and internal consistency. It will be ob- 
served that the non-predicted cells contain one-third of the 
items (32 -j- 56) . It will also be noted that if only items above 
the mean internal consistency were chosen for inclusion in a 
test, there would still be over one-third of these items below 
the mean validity. Such a result could hardly be interpreted 
as backing the impression that criterion validity and internal 
consistency are near equivalents, although it does point again 
to the fact that they are significantly correlated. 

It is recognized that these data are not adequate to warrant 
any sweeping generalizations. Different tests administered to 
different populations would yield different estimates of the 
magnitude of the relationship under consideration. However, 
it does seem to be indicated that in an adequate Navy popula- 
tion, with a fairly representative sampling of tests and with a 
reliable criterion, the biserial correlation of an item with total 
score on a test may not safely be assumed to be equivalent to 
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the corrclatian of the itetii witli an external criterion of the 
thing: to he measured. 

danrlufimif 

In this populatinn and witli these rests, the following con- 
clusiftns may he drawn; 

1. llie averrige estimated correlation between the indices of 
item validity and those of internal consistency was 0.5S, 

2. With the four-fold table f»f item categories employed, 
there was 33 1/3 per cent disafircrmtnl hclwcen the two indices 
named above. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO ORAL TESTING 
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American Civil Service administration has exhibited curi- 
ously uncoordinated attitudes towards the oral test. On the 
one hand, personnel administrators have insisted upon the 
importance of measurement in high-level positions of such 
attributes as personality and the 'ability to get along with 
people; the oral test, it is argued, is the sole available device 
for appraising these personal qualifications. On the other 
hand, an imposing experimental literature professes to demon- 
strate that the oral test is an unreliable tool suggestive of 
flipping slightly twisted coins to decide the rank order of 
candidates. 

Thus practice ignores research. Research has produced an 
extensive literature and, in practice, the oral examination goes 
its adventitious way wherein candidates who would have been 
marked one way by the Examining Panel Alpha are rated in 
another way by the Examining Panel Beta. 

Essentially, the oral test problem (identical with any other 
in Civil Service measurement) is to evaluate, reliably and 
validly, desired personal attributes while maintaining public 
confidence in the adequacy of the selection procedure. 

This paper describes a new kind of oral test recently admin- 
istered by the New York City Department of Health. The 
technique used represents a sharp break with convention. It is 
based on methods which were developed by the British Army 
in selecting officers during World War II and adopted by the 
British Civil Service Commission for selecting administrative 
and foreign service personnel, and which were used on tryouts 
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conducted under the direction of Milton M. Mandcil of the 
United States Civil Service Cnrninission.' 

Perhaps others may wish t<* repeat, with such modifications 
as may seem appropriate to differing conditions, the group oral 
performance test conducted in New York City. Pertinent 
detail.s follow. 

7Vic/V)ir/(ion.— Ilealth-nfficers-in-training are nominated by 
the Department of ifeahh, subject to the approval of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, for an eight-month course 
in a school of public health, leading to the degree of Ma.ster of 
Public Health. 'Flic remainder of the two-year tenure of this 
position is devoted to an orientation course within the Depart- 
ment of Health. Tuition fees and a stipend are paid for out of 
funds which are made available through the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Those who complete the program arc eligible to participate 
in a competitive Civil Service examination for the position of 
Assistant District Health Officer, a position involving second- 
line responsibility for the comprehensive program of a health 
district for a population of approximately 250, (MK). 

The minimum retpiirernents for those wishing to become 
hcalth-officcrs-in-training are: United States citizen, ship, eligi- 
bility for a license to practice medicine in New York State, and 
one year of intcrne.ship or re.sidency in an approved ho.spitaI. 

The Candidates . — Candidates for these positions are se- 
cured by means of a continuous recruiting program. Each 
candidate is interviewed whenever he presents himself. This 
informal interview lasts for approximately an hour and serves 
the dual purpose of discouraging those who are obviously not 
qualified and of encouraging those who .seem qualified. 

7'he Preliminary Jixamitiat!on.-~'A\\ candidates who were 
sufficiently interested to file their applicatimus after this pre- 
liminary interview (during the four-month period after the last 
test was given for this position) were invited to an “experience 
interview test.” Each of the twelve applicants who responded 
was interviewed for a period of approximately IS minutes by a 

‘Mandell, Milton M. "Tlie Group Oral Performance Tm,” Public Personml 
Rcvkw.Vll (1946). 209-212. 
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four-man examining panel. On the basis of this examination 
four candidates who were obviously not qualified for the posi- 
tion were eliminated. 

The Preparatory Material . — Each participant was given a 
set of instructions which pointed out that a “group oral per- 
formance test” would be held five days later, and that the 
candidates would be responsible for ( 1 ) preparing group recom- 
mendations to the Commissioner of Health on a specific medical 
problem (the control of rabies; detailed information was sup- 
plied) and (2) delivering a short talk on one of eight carefully 
delineated subjects, with each candidate making his own choice 
from among the eight. 

The Group Oral Performance Test . — ^The rating board for 
this test consisted of the same four examiners who participated 
in the experience interview Two of them sat along each of 
the long walls of the examination room. 

As the candidates arrived they were allowed to select their 
own seats around a conference table. As soon as all eight“ were 
seated, a sheet of paper was distributed to each. This con- 
tained the same information concerning the rabies control prob- 
lem as they had previously received, with the addition of the 
following two paragraphs: 

You will be rated on the value of your contribution to the 
recommendations made, your approach to the problem, your 
group participation, and your manner and speech in present- 
ing your opinions. 

SPEAK CLEARLY SO THAT EVERY ONE CAN 
HEAR YOU. The group itself will decide how the discussion 
is to be carried on Start the discussion as soon as every one 
has finished reading this statement Continue until a signal 
is given to stop. » 

No additional directions were given and no questions were 
asked by the examiners. 

Within two minutes one of the candidates took the lead and 
before long all of them were participating in the discussion. 
After about thirty minutes they agreed to select one of their 
members as secretary. 

^ If more than ten or twelve candidates had been involved it would have been 
necessary to divide them into subgroups 
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AhoiU tliiity minutes later the examiner in charge an- 
nounced the eoncinsinn of this i)art of the test and a five-minute 
recess was taken. 

The examiners then reversed their seating arrangement and 
the candidates decided to keep the .same .seats they had had 
before. The mater i.d which was distrilnited to the participants 
at this point consisted (»f the .same explanatory information 
concerning the eight optional .suhjcct.s a.s had been distributed 
at the first session, with the follmving added comments: 

AfttT you have finished, the memher.s of the group will 
iissume that they constitute tiie appropriate audience for your 
remarks and will ask pertinentunestions. 

The order in whieh each individual is to .speak will he 
determinet! by the group. The group will .ilso decide luiw 
much lime should he allowed for general discussion after each 
talk. 

Start the discussions as stHin as every one has finished 
reading this stafeiiicnt. 

SI’KAK CI,KARkY. You will he rated hnili on your own 
presentation and oit tin* fiucsiions yon ask. 

After a very brief di.scus‘sion, the group selected the first 
speaker and detet mined that tlic order of .seating would consti- 
tute the order of speaking. 

When the initial .speaker had concluded his talk, the group 
was at a las.s as to how to proceed. It wuis obvioms to the 
examiners that no candirlate had read the final four paragraphs 
of the explanatory material, and it hccamc neces.sary to direct 
them to do so. If tltks development had been foreseen, it would 
have been a .simple matter to place this important information 
at the beginning of the instruction sheet. 

Thereafter the program continued without complications, 
It may be of intere.st to note that every candidate exceeded 
the length of time prescribed in the preliminary information 
(3--S miiuite.s); in one ca.se the elap.sed time wa.s 15 minutes, 
Yet the group held rigidly to its self-imposed limit of S minutes 
for general discussion after each talk. 

The examiners had prepared an additional problem for 
group discussion, but they unanimously agreed that they had 
already learned enough about the applicants. The examina- 
tion was concluded .slightly less than three hours after it had 
begun. 
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It is to be noted that prior to the test the candidates had 
been informed of the problems to be considered. This step was 
taken to eliminate the advantage that might otherwise accrue 
to some candidate or candidates because of fortuitous special 
knowledge of the subject. 

The test was not intended to mea.sure information. In the 
specific situation, a common basic knowledge of medical theory 
could be assumed because of the minimum requirements; no 
further knowledge was considered important for selection pur- 
poses because successful candidates would undergo a two-year 
training course. For positions where subject matter is an im- 
portant consideration, a preliminary written test would pre- 
sumably be indicated. 

The ability of the candidates to gather appropriate data m 
the five-day period between tests might also be considered a 
significant element in rating. On the other hand, inequality 
among candidates might actually be a measure, not of ability 
to collect facts, but of time available for this activity. 

The candidates were not given specific information m ad- 
vance about the nature of the test. For example, they were 
not informed that there would be a general discussion after each 
individual talk. 

An interesting detail in the test administration was the use 
of name cards on the table. Each candidate was furnished 
with a folded sheet of heavy cardboard with his own name in 
large letters on each side of a center fold. This had the double 
advantage of enabling the group to address each other by name, 
thus minimizing the artificiality of the situation, and of pro- 
tecting the examiners against assigning ratings to the wrong 
people. 

To prevent any candidate from receiving the psychological 
advantage of being seated at the head of the table from the 
beginning of the proceedings, chairs were placed only at the 
sides of the table. If the group had selected a chairman, he 
could, of course, have moved around to the head of the table. 

The examiners were seated far enough away from the table 
to allow the participants to forget (at least occasionally) that 
they were present, but not too far away to miss anything. To 
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av'nii] any pnssiliU* bias- created hy Umking ai: the hacks of some 
car)didacc^, they reversed their po.sition.s in the middle of the 
test. 

The degree to which each candidate participated was an 
important ckmciil of the examination. Fhc technique of a 
brief individual talk was incorporated in the test .specifically to 
insure adequate consideration of even those candidate.^ who 
might not participate in the general group discussion. As it 
turned out, there wa.s one such candidate. 

Each of the examiners rated the candiilate.s on six factors. 
Each examiner determined his final rating of each candidate 
hy adding the six factor ratings and the experience rating 
(arrived at in the preliminary examination) and then dividing 
by 7, The six factors and the element.s con.s'idered under each 
factor were: 

1. Appcoritncr and i]f(tun('r. Poise, physical alertness, 
ncrvoiisnes.s, attentiveness, mannerism.s". 

2. Speech. Power of cxpre.sslnn, vocabulary, diction, 
modulation. 

3. Altitude tnu'ards (Iraup. Tact, cooperation, ability 
to mix, flexibility. 

•t. Leadership. Ability to a.s.sume lead without giving 
offensx*, acceptance by group. 

5. Contribution to Group Performance. Team-worker 
or prinia donna, awarenc.ss of objectives of group dis- 
cussion, ability to reconcile differences. 

6. Scientific Approach. Ability to marshal data, aware- 
ness of implications, ability to rea,st)n, ingenuity, 
mental alertness, judgment. 

Exact quantitative data arc not available for the evaluation 
of the group performance test.’ However, it is possible to set 
down a number of apparent advantage.^. The rationale in 
opposition to each point made i.s recorded parentlictically. 

“It wan the ut\.mint(jus opinion of the four examinm, as well as tlte independent 
judgment of each of three observers with testing experience but no medical back* 
ground, that three of the candidares should be considered as not t^uahfied for the 
training course, while the remaining five allowed considerable prompe. There was 
less agreement concerning the rank order of the five who were considered qualified. 
With the exception of one examiner, however, all rated two specific candidates «i 
either first or second place. 
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1. The group peiformance test enables the rating examiners 
to observe each candidate in action for a period of three hours. 
In the same amount of examiner time each applicant could be 
granted an individual interview of only twenty minutes. 

(But raters did not observe each candidate for three hours, 
Rather, three hours of observing time was distributed among 
the candidates, necessarily in rough relation to such items as 
the time taken for speaking by each individual, interesting 
physical or behavioral characteristics of candidates, visual and 
auditory considerations, and like attention-arresting factors.) 

2. It permits each examiner to devote full time to observing, 
listening, and taking notes. 

(Examiners’ attention must lag intermittently and unpre- 
dictably. Without the stimulation of continuing verbal con- 
tact between candidate and rater, the mind of the examiner 
may wander increasingly as the test goes on.) 

3. It eliminates any tendency on the part of the examiners 
to use the oral interview as a means of impressing the other 
panel members with their own knowledge and skill in question- 
ing and subject-matter. 

(Any such tendency posits a type of examiner best dealt 
with by eliminating him from the examining process, or at least 
by appropriate preliminary briefing. Deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to strut, such an examiner will, if allowed to continue, 
merely find other undesirable outlets for his peculiarities.) 

4. It prevents any loss of reliability caused by the use of 
different questions for different candidates as well as by the 
information given to later candidates by those examined earlier. 

(This assumes that the candidates are so few in number as 
to be expeditiously handled in one group session. Further- 
more, in the ordinary oral test, it is quite possible to arrange 
to use the same questions, if desired, for different candidates. 
In the group oral performance test itself, standardization of 
detail tends to be at a minimum, inasmuch as the candidates 

may roam almost as they will.) 

5. It minimizes the effect of the inevitable lack of continu- 
ous concentration on the part of examiners. 

(But it tends to maximize the probability that the ex- 
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aminfr.s’ rrtncrnrratinn xvi!l tK>t hr conriniitm*,-. 'I’he fact that 
the examiner is, in a sense, liimsrlf under nhsrrvation in the 
usual oral test keeps him, at least .sei‘min|»ly, wide awake.) 

r». If provifk’.s a ninre natural siruaticni than the usual 
fjiiestion-atui-answcr cnntacl hctwrrn a candidate and his 
examiners. 

( It is certainly unnatural h»r :uht!ts to he reiuhred to discuss 
a particular matter under the silent and somewhat remote in- 
spection of examiners, nie usual fjuestion-and-answcr contact 
posscs.ses the virtue of heiuft usual; candidate.s are accustomed 
to such a situation and are n»>re likely to rcftard it us natural,) 

7. It elimiriaces the suspicion tm the ])arl of any candidate 
that other candidates maj' he received more kindly and may be 
given ca.sier questions. It may even cmivince him that some 
other candidate.^ are better qualified ilian he is. 

(7'his I.S arrant a.ssertion, not evidence. .Suspicious candi- 
date could in any case imagine parthsanship nr other bias on 
the part of the examiners.) 

K. It eliminate.s the following dangers in the conventional 
oral interview .situation:* 

a) “There exists a tendency for panel members to slant 
their attention to the candidate*.s re.spotise to their own ques- 
tions,” 

b) “It ha.s been found that the rating given to any 
candidate tends to carry over positively to tlie following candi- 
date. The consequence is a kind of halo effect.’’ 

(a) In the conventional interview wc can be quite sure 
that the rater listens to the answers to his own questions, if 
nothing else. A similar near-guarantee is absent in the group 
situation. 

b) Perhaps kindred biases occur in the group test. 
Where individual candidate.^ sit is determined by chance, but 
where they sit may be correlated with their rating.) 

9. It provides very valuable information concerning the 
attitude of each candidate toward the other members of the 

‘Pointed out by Norman J. Powell and Harold Levine in a mimeographed 
Manual of Proeedum in Oral Tetii prepared for the Civil Service Commission of the 
Cipr of New York. 
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group, as well as of his reaction to their attitudes. This is par- 
ticularly important m testing for positions where group discus- 
sions and conferences are essential. 

(But the situation may be regarded as so unreal as to yield 
perverted findings. In the real conference situation, each mem- 
ber generally has a defined status. Very importantly, conferees 
probably have prior acquaintance with one another and the 
good conferee will use to advantage the information which he 
possesses about the personalities of his colleagues in reaching 
a predefined objective.) 

10. It presents specific evidence concerning the ability of 
each candidate to be a leader in a group. 

(More accurately, the group test provides specific evidence 
of the candidate’s ability to lead the particular group in whose 
deliberations he participates on a specified subject under the 
conditions set in the test. It remains possible that varying ele- 
ments of the situation may result in varying the performance 
of candidates.) 

11. Those who participate (examiners as well as candi- 
dates) find it more interesting than the individual interview. 

(Interest is not to be confused with validity and public rela- 
tions values. The latter are the significant aspects of a test ) 

12. It requires no skill in asking questions on the part of 
examiners. 

(Here, in fact, is one of the greatest weaknesses of the group 
examination. Opportunity is denied to the examiner to ex- 
plore the candidates’ statements, to follow up leads in order to 
verify the appaient competence or incompetence of the appli- 
cant.) 

Obviously, there is much to be said for and against the 
group oral performance test. The test is promising in many 
ways; it has decided weaknesses. Perhaps the best argument 
which can be advanced at the present time in support of the 
group test is a negative one — it is unlikely to be as bad as the 
orthodox oral interview test. 

Certainly additional experimentation by public personnel 
agencies with the group examination is most desirable. To be 
sure, this is a feeble conclusion and bears resemblance to the 
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traditional position of tho liberal whose two feet are firmly 
planted in mid-air. Yet the fact appears to be that all that 
can confidently be said about the Ktoup ora! performance test 
is that its possible utility is worth exploring, 



THE VALUES OF AN EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

CLINIC^ 


JOSEPH C. HESTON 
DePauw University 

In July, 1938, Allegheny College inaugurated a new venture 
in educational practice that has not yet received the degree of 
attention and consideration it richly deserves. An Educational 
Guidance Clinic was established to assist pre-college students 
in their efforts at reaching certain common educational and vo- 
cational decisions. This clinic has been well described in the 
article by Anderson (1). It is the purpose of this brief report 
to focus attention on this type of educational venture by seeking 
to point out the theoretical values that may be gained from 
guidance clinic procedure. The results obtained from an 
opinion survey conducted among students participating in a 
similar clinic program at DePauw University in June, 1946, 
will also be presented. We hope to stimulate interest in this 
project, so that additional colleges will be encouraged to offer 
comparable clinic programs. 

The Educational Guidance Clinic at DePauw University 

It is desirable to provide a brief orientation into the nature 
of the Educational Guidance Clinic as it has operated on the 
campus of DePauw University. The clientele to whom the ser- 
vices of the clinic have been offered are the graduating high- 
school seniors in schools from the area generally contributing 
to the DePauw enrollment. A brief mimeographed two-page 
circular is sent to each student who makes an inquiry concerning 
entrance to the DePauw admissions office. Copies of the cir- 

^The writer is personally indebted to Dr. Hurst R Anderson, now President of 
Centenary Junior College, and to Dr Guy E. Buckingham, Head of the Department 
of Psychology and Education at Allegheny College, for interviews providing descrip- 
tions of the founding and operation of the Allegheny Educational Guidance Clinic. 
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culars arc aha suppitcd to principals and to counselors of the 
variuiis high schools Im-atcd within tmr area. Students are ad- 
vised that this is an impnriuil service open to all high-school 
gradtiatcs, regardless of whether they have chosen to enter 
DePauw or some other college. It nffer.s a personalized guid- 
ance situation in which the .sttulent can plan, well in advance 
of actual registration, a suiiahlc course of college .study. This 
early introduction to college prtK'edures .and problems is in 
itself a valuahk* experience, in addition to the careful individual 
counseling receiveil hy each student. 

The participating students are given two day.s of standard- 
ized te.sts covering .schota.stic aptitude, reading skilhs, achieve- 
ment in the four es,scnti:d areas of high-.school work, vocational 
interest, and personality aclju.stment. Complete physical ex- 
aminations arc ahsn provided hy the University Health Service. 
All assembled data, including pertinent autobiographical in- 
formation from each .studcui, are finsr given staff con.sideration 
by a small group of well-trained coun.selor.s. Conclusions 
reached at thi.s .staff conference are then interpreted individually 
by one of tlie counselors to tlie student and to his parents. 
ITiis final case, conference is the concluding one of a scries of 
counselor-student contacts and comes on the fourth day of the 
clinic. Although this concluding conference is the only formd 
interview, the .student .and his counselor have had several meals 
together and have spent an evening together at a planned social 
party in the gymnasium recreational rooms. Further, the stu- 
dent-parent-counselor combinations are first brought together 
at an informal picnic involving all clinic participants. Much 
significant “interviewing" is carried on unobtrusively in these 
contacts, under conditions frequently more productive of clini- 
cal evaluation than customarily obtain-s in routine student coun- 
seling. 

The participating counselces arc housed and provided meals 
by the regular campus facilities. As indicated above, various 
recreational opportunities and group activities are provided to 
supplement the testing and counseling, and afford further oppor- 
tunities for informal contacts. A fee of twenty-five dollars 
(5525.00) is charged each student, This fee covers all of the 
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expenses of the clinic and is designed to just meet the actual 
cost of the various services rendered. Our 1946 Clinic proved 
self-supporting on this basic fee. 

The clinic, operating under the auspices of the University- 
Counseling Board, has as its core of staff members experienced 
faculty counselors who serve each year as freshman counselors 
on the DePauw staff. To aid these counselors, and incidentally 
to widen their own horizons, a staff of visiting counselors is also 
provided. In the 1946 DePauw Clinic the counseling staff 
totaled twenty-eight, of which ten were visiting representatives 
from other colleges and progressive high schools. These visit- 
ing counselors, coming with a wide variety of counseling ex- 
perience obtained in institutions located in three different states, 
have a distinct leavening influence on the entire counseling 
process. 

The tests used in the 1946 Clinic were as follows: The Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Examination; the 
complete Cooperative English Test (Single booklet edition); 
the three Cooperative General Achievement Tests, in the fields 
of Social Studies, Natural Sciences, and Mathematics; the 
Robinson-Hall {Ohio State) Tests of Reading Ability; the 
Kuder Preference Record; the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank; and the DePauw Adjustment Inventory., In addition 
to this information the counselor had available a complete medi- 
cal report from the University Health Service and an eight- 
page autobiographical information blank prepared by the coun- 
selee. 

The students arrived on Sunday evening and Monday and 
Tuesday were spent in taking the battery of clinic tests. On 
Wednesday the students were given the health examination 
and the counselors met for group sessions and later for smaller 
committee meetings. At these latter meetings committees of 
four or five counselors each discussed the cases individually 
assigned to them, arriving at tentative recommendations on the 
basis of^ pooled judgment. The final student-parent-counselor 
conferences were held on Thursday. Each counselor was given 
a case load of two counselees. For this reason, in the 1946 
Clinic the counselee enrollment was limited to fifty; by increas- 
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inx the counseling staff for 1947 we have set our new enrollment 
limit at one hundred. 

Advantages o/ the Clinic In the Students 

The values of a comprehensive clinic testing program to the 
student are perhaps obvious, hut we .shall list them here for 
summary purp().sc.s. The piofile derived from the test battery 
described above reveaK a wealth rrf basic information helpful 
to the student. 'nni.Sy the profile helps to supply: 

1. An analysis of p:rst achievement 

2. An analysis of ability level 

3. An analysis of vrKational interest pattern 

4. An analysts of personality trait.s 

From these anal3’se.s and their interpretation the student 
should derive: 

5. Help in planning hi.s educational program 

6. A considerable amount of vocational guidance 

7. Beneficial insight into special deficiencies or .special 
aptitudc.s that might affect his academic or voca- 
tional goals 

8. An acquaintance with general college procedures 

9. Suggc.stions as to the type of school best fitted to 
offer courses suited to his necd.s 

10. A friendly acquaintance with individual faculty 
members 

Many of these potential advantages for the counselees are objec- 
tively evaluated in the opinion-survey reproduced below. We 
can not reproduce the pleasure and enthusiasm exhibited by 
these counselees; we can only offer testimony that these sub- 
jective factors- were present to a degree highly satisfying to 
those of us in charge of the clinic project. 

It is apparent that certain counseling problems cannot be 
carried to satisfactory conclusions within the duration of the 
clinic. Conditions requiring therapy or further education, e.g., 
personality maladjustments or reading disabilities, can only be 
identified. Treatment is necessarily a longer term procedure, 
hence beyond the avowed scope of the clinic. When such issues 
are involved the clinic staff makes feferrals to appropriate facili- 
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ties accessible to the student. Vocational and educational 
diagnosis and planning are of necessity the primary functions of 
a program of limited duration. 

Advantages of the Clinic to the University 

From the standpoint of the university sponsoring this pro- 
gram certain values may be legitimately anticipated. Some of 
these are more evident than others and the list given below 
probably does not exhaust all the potentialities. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. In making this service available to the public a college is 
building up the best kind of public relations. 

2 The sponsoring college profits because its own staff coun- 
selors gain much from the opportunity to make these intensive 
case studies. 

3. The local counselors definitely benefit from the associa- 
tion with visiting counselors imported from responsible posi- 
tions in personnel offices elsewhere. 

4. The local counselors become acquainted with some of 
their counselees for the ensuing year in a manner far superior 
to that usually obtaining in the typical counselor-counselee re- 
lationship. 

5. A program of this nature tends to attract particularly 
earnest students, i.e., those seeking to make the best possible 
use of their abilities and opportunities. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that these students will in turn be attracted to an institu- 
tion willing to sponsor this counseling service. (The clinic is 
not designed as a recruiting service, as would be perfectly ob- 
vious to anyone in these days of overcrowded colleges.) 

6. In certain cases of debatable admission qualifications, a 
mutually satisfactory answer may be provided by the clinic as 
to the admissability of certain candidates. 

7. The testing program of the clinic, insofar as it includes the 
usual entrance examinations, will to some extent relieve the 
testing load during orientation week. 

No effort has yet been directed toward objective evaluation 
of the points just suggested. Again we must rely on the per- 
sonal reactions of participants, in this case the counselors and 
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the university aclministration. Allcg;heny has held the clinic 
as an tinmul feature since 1938, DePauw’s first effort was in 

1945 and, after a second satisfactory trial in 1946, we have also 
decided to place the clinic on an annua! basis as an integral part 
of the university program. 

Both l(Kal and visiting counselors have been vigorous in 
declaring their pleasure at participation in the clinic. Most of 
these counselors agree on the values derived, both by the coun- 
sclees and by the counseling staff. ITie unanimity of approval 
for tliis project is so marked as to constitute a relatively rare 
phenomenon in academic circles'. 

An Opinion Survey of the Participants 

An effort was made to secure objective data evaluating the 

1946 clinic from the viewpoint of the students and their parents. 
We felt it desirable to check the possibility that perhaps the 
clinic staff was overestimating the apparent enthusiasm with 
which the program was being received. Accordingly, the ques- 
tionnaire reproduced below was mailed to the clinic students a 
few days after tlieir return home. Replies were eventually re- 
ceived from every student. 7'he resultant data indicated in the 
questions duplicated here arc exprcs.scd in terms of the per cent 
voting each alternative. Wliere certain response alternatives 
were omitted, this has been indicated; this occurred only In some 
of the parents’ section an.swers. 

Opinion Survey on Educational Guidance Clinic 

An intelligent public relations policy in business procedure 
involves "customer surveys.” Proccriures need evaluation in 
the light of their impres.sion upon the consumer. You were 
among our "consumers” in the recent Educational Guidance 
Clinic and we would appreciate your frank and sincere coop- 
eration in completing this questionnaire for our information. 
Please feel free to vote any of the choices indicated; we do not 
resent honest criticism, Note one section is for you and the 
latter part is for your parents. Thanks for your early atten- 
tion to this request and return the questionnaire in the en- 
closed envelope by July 10th, if possible. Your signature is 
optional. Best wishes for a good summer! 
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Student’s Section 

1. General Value oj the Clinic: 

0% (a) Disappointed me extremely; was waste of time 
5% (b) Not as useful as I hoped; did have some value 
13% (c) Relatively successful; definitely useful 
38% (d) Quite satisfactory; value reached my expectation 
44% (e) Very satisfactory; better than anticipated 
2, Functions of the Clinic: 

(Numbers are per cent) 


Worth- Little 
less Value 


Valu- 

able 


Very 

Use- 

ful 


3. 


(a) Orientation to col- 

lege procedures 0 

(b) Planning educa- 

tional program 0 

(c) Vocational Guid- 

ance 0 

( d ) Analysis of abilities 0 

(e) Analysis of past 

achievement 0 

(f ) Acquaintance with 

faculty 0 

(g) Acquaintance with 

new freshmen 0 


Features of the Clinic: 


fa) Ability tests 

(b) Achievement tests 

(c) Interest tests 

(d) Personality test 

(e) Health examination 
ff) Counseling interviews 
(g) Impartiality of advice 

i h) Friendliness of staff 
i) Social-recreational functions 
j ) Rooming facilities 
(k) Meals 


3 8 

39 

SO 

3 11 

34 

53 

5 13 

42 

39 

0 11 

4S 

42 

3 26 

S3 

18 

CO 

37 

S3 

0 3 

26 

71 

(Numbers are per cent) 

Needs 



Defi- 


Better 

nite 

About 

than 

Im- 

Right 

Ex- 

prove- 

pected 

ment 



5 

76 

18 

3 

61 

24 

5 

61 

34 

3 

63 

34 

21 

63 

16 

3 

29 . 

68 

0 

S3 

47 

0 

16 

84 

3 

63 

34 

, 0 

26 

74 

8 

42 

SO 
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(Nv. .%) 

Yes ? No Omitted 

97 3 0 f) (la) Did you expect the Clinic to pro- 

vide currintlar guidance? 

9E 3 3 3 (Ih) If so, were you satisfied? 

94 0 f) 0 Ua) Did you expect the Clink to pro- 

vide vocational guidance? 

85 0 ft 6 (2h) If so, were you satisfied? 

ff) 6 2S 0 (3a) Did you expect the Clinic to pro- 

vide orientation to college life? 

83 0 0 17 (3h) If 50, were you satisfied? 

94 0 6 0 (4) Do ytiit feci you were sufficiently 

tvell acquainted with the pur- 
pose of the t'linic? 

44 3 SO 3 (5) Wtuild you have liked a general 

meeting of parents (before the 
final imerv'uwv ) to explain the 
tpsfitig and counseling pro- 
cedures more completely? 

80 11 3 (0) Do you feel there wa.s enough 

IKMsonal contact with the 
counselors? 

94 fi 0 0 (7) Did the Clinic (as a whole) 

measure up to your expecta- 
tions? 

too 0 0 0 (8) Would you recommend the 

Clinic to other students and 
parents? 

One may well question the final coinpetencc of the respon- 
dents to pass judgment on certain items aliovc, e.g., Questions 
2c, 3 a, 3b, etc. We only suggest that how they feel about these 
issues in this clinic situation is probably more significant to them 
than the possession of technical training to make valid judg- 
ments. From the standpoint of underlying emotional satisfac- 
tions it is very apparent that the couuselces and their parents 
were highly pleased with their clinic experience. As it now 
stands we are sure the clinic nccd.s many improvements, but 
it does seem definitely worthwhile to have been able to present 
a service generating so much dc.sirable "consumer” good will. 

Summary 

This paper has described a contemporary example of the 
Educational Guidance Clinic program pioneered by Allegheny 
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College in 1938. The theoretical values of this procedure as 
anticipated for the participating counselees and the sponsoring 
institution have been presented. As objective evidence of 
clientele reaction we have reproduced an opinion survey carried 
out among the counselees registered in the 1946 Educational 
Guidance Clinic at DePauw University. 

This type of educational venture has several very commend- 
able qualities, but thus far it has been attempted by only a few 
scattered schools. Further exploration into this area of concen- 
trated guidance procedures, oriented specifically toward college 
and educational pioblems and designed to fit individual cases, 
will repay considerable investigation on the part of a much 
larger number of educational institutions. It is a project offer- 
ing worthwhile returns to all parties concerned, bearing all the 
signs of a sound educational investment. 

REFERENCE 

1 Anderson, Hurst R. “An Educational Guidance Clinic,” Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XVIII 
(1942), 32-3S. 




THE NUMBER RELATIONS SECTION OF THE 
CARNEGIE MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 
TREATED AS A POWER TES? 

WIIEYS, GARRETT 
Nib Public Scbools, Niles, Ohio 

The Cam^ie MsntdAh'ity Tesij, Number Relations Sec- 
tion (1), has been found by the author to be a veiy useful 
instrument in a number of guidance situations. The tests 
measuring “number relations” include items of both mental 
manipulation and achievement which make the tests very 
useful in test batteries where a quantitative aspect of intelli- 
gence needs to he measured. This problem-solving aspect of 
intelligence, involving mathematical concepts, is an important 
one in guidance because many college courses draw heavily on 
this quantitative aspect of intelligence for success, Many 
occupational choices, such as engineering, accounting, and 
mathematics teaching, ate not feasible for those who lack abil- 
ity in this area. It is an important consideration for all types 
of technical work and is probably an essential qualification for 
many workers such as bookkeepers, bank clerks, paymasters, 
machinists, etc. 

The tests when used extensively have two annoyances, 
First, each of the three subtests has a time limit which the 
examiner must carefully observe lor each test. Secondly, the 
sharp time limits force the testee to work under excessive pres- 
sure. This places a premium on speed and often leaves un- 
solved many of the items in each part which the testee might 
have been able to solve had the time limits been more liberal. 
This has a tendency to leave the testee with a feeling that he 

'The writer wlsbei to eipttis his gntitade to Dr William R, Grew, Director 
of lie Dtwion of PsyclioloBbl Services at the Dniversity of Pittsborgh, (or hia 
helpful triticn and valuable suggestions. 
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ha.s bec'fi ck’riifd an opportunity to demonstrate his ability 
Cfimpk'tely, 'I'liis is cspeeially true in the case tif the slow but 
accurate indivitlual. 

A solutktn for the elimination of these two annoyances 
would he to change the test fr<im a time-limit to a work-limit 
or power test providing this could he accomplished without 
injuring the effectiveness of the test, 

A review of the literature slmws some studies concerning the 
question of speed versus power. May and Terman (4) ob- 
tained an r of 0.956 for 510 .soldiers on the Army Alpha Test, 
when they administered the test with regular time limits and 
with the time limit.s doubled. Ruch and Koerth (S), using 
the .drmy Alpha Test with 122 college freshmen, administered 
the test using regular, dcmhlcd, and unlimited time limits. The 
obtained r for regular time versus double time was 0,966 while 
the r for regular time vcr.su.s- unlimited time wa.s 0.945, Ruch 
(6) in another study tused the Terman (irmp Test of Mental 
Ahility and the Stanford Aehlevement Test. Using the scores 
from these tests tdnained by giving them with regular time 
limits and unlimited time limits, he found the following corre- 
lations: 

Correlations of Regular versus Unlimited Time Limits 


Ten N r 

Terman Grout) Test ISO 0.960 

Stanford Reading Test .... 61 0.968 

Stanford Arithmetic Test 61 0.976 


These .studie.s seem to indicate that regardless of the time 
limits, whether doubled or unlimited, the relationship remains 
practically constant. But in these studies the correlations are 
spuriously high because they depend on a part-whole relation- 
ship. The scores obtained in unlimited time or double time in 
the above studies all have the common dement “regular time’* 
plus whatever the subject accomplishes in the additional rime. 
The correlation between score.s obtained during regular time 
and unlimited time is a function of the length of the regular 
time because as the regular time is lengthened the regular time 
.scores become more similar to scores obtained in unlimited 
time. In the above studies it might have been more pertinent 
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to have found correlations between regular time and the incre- 
ment earned during the added time This would have given a 
truer relationship between regular time scores and unlimited 
time scores. 

The Experiment 

The specific problem of this study will be to investigate the 
difference in scores on the Carnegie Mental Ability Tests, Num- 
ber Relations Section, obtained by administering the tests in 
such a manner that they can be scored as both power and time- 
limit tests. 

The subjects for the experiment were ISS students of Mc- 
Kinley High School located at Niles, Ohio. The sample con- 
sisted of 85 girls and 70 boys all enrolled m the 12th grade. 
Three tests were administered to this group on November 7, 
1945; The Ohio State Psychological Examination, Form 21 
(7), was given in the morning, and the Carnegie Mental Ability 
Tests, Number Relations Section (1), and the New Stanford 
Arithmetic Test, Primary Form Z (3), were given in the after- 
noon. The primary form of the Stanford Arithmetic Test was 
chosen to insure a measure of those students who might have a 
very limited ability in arithmetic. 

The Ohio State Test and the Stanford Arithmetic Test were 
administered in the manner prescribed in the Manual of Direc- 
tions for these tests. The Carnegie Mental Ability Tests, 
Number Relations Section, was administered using the follow- 
ing directions- After the subject had worked on the first subtest 
for the time limit prescribed in the Manual of Directions, he 
was instructed to draw a line on the answer sheet under the 
last problem worked. This was repeated for the second and 
third subtest. The student was then given a red lead pencil 
and asked to turn back to the first subtest and instructed, “You 
may have additional time to finish this test. Do all your writ- 
ing with your red pencil. If you want to change an answer 
above the line you have drawn, do not erase but enter your 
corrected answer in red beside your answer written in pencil.” 
Time was called when the examiner estimated that about 95% 
of the group had reached their limit. This procedure was re- 
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pcated for the second and third suhtests. Table 1 shows the 
prescribed time, the time added, and the total testing time for 
each of the three suhtestsr 


TABLE I 

Tmr Alhtned jar Tfilt 4, S, snd ti of Thf Cttrafgu’ Mental Ahilily Teilt 



Prewrihctl 

Time Arfiietl 

Total Time 
(Minutes) 

N«fnc of Toll 

Time Limit 
(Minuter) 

Each Teit 
^^tlnute«> 

T«t 4, NumHpr .Sene* (JO iirm'!) .. 


9 

18 

T«t 5, Caltulamn (40 urmsl 

T«t 6. Mathematical Rrawnitig 

11 

9 

20 

CJS Items) 

15 

12 

27 

Total (lOS items) 

.»5 

30 

6S 


This technique yielded three scores: 

1, A prescribed time-limit score, which was the number of 
problems solved written with the ordinary pencil down to the 
line drawn on the answer sheet. This score is in every way 
comparable to scores usttally obtained on these tests when they 
are given in the manner prescribed in tlie Manual of Directions. 

2, A power score, which was the mimber of problems solved 
for the entire test written both in pencil and in red. If a prob- 
lem had two answers, red and black, the red answer was con- 
sidered in the power scoring only. 

3, An increment score, which was the number of problems 
solved written wdeh the red pencil. 

To avoid confusion, hereafter, the Camegie Mental AbUity 
Tests, Number Relations Section’s scores will be referred to as; 

CNR-Time-Limic (scores obtained during prescribed 
time limits) 

CNR~Power (scores obtained during prescribed time 
limits plus additional time) 

CNR-Increment (scores obtained during additional 
time only) 

Results 

The medians, semi-interquartile range, and skewness of the 
distributions are given in Table 2. In each case, except for the 
Stanford Arithmetic Test where scores are reported as age and 
grade scores, the data were computed from the norms given in 
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the Manual of Directions for that test and compared with the 
results obtained in this study. The Table indicates that the 
distributions of each of the tests, with the exception of the 
Stanford Arithmetic Test, show a tendency for the scores to 
cluster toward the lower end of the scale. The negative skew- 
ness of the Stanford Arithmetic Test might be expected because 
the primary form of that test was used. The Sk/ask for all 
the distributions, except for CNR-Time-Limit, are above three 
and, therefore, significant. This indicates that these distribu- 
tions are positively skewed to the right. The Sk/ask of .92, 
obtained for CNR-Time-Limit, denotes that there are 83 
chances in 100 that the obtained Sk of 1.08 is significant. The 
departure of this frequency distribution from normality, there- 
fore, while fairly large is not marked. 


TABLE 2 

Medians, Semi-Interquartile Range, and Skewness for the 
Tests Used in the Study 


Name of Test 

N 

Median 

Q 

Sk 

ask 

Sk 

ask 

CNR-Time-Limit . . . 

ISS 

26.66 

80 

1,08 

117 

.92 

Manual of Directions . . . 

soo 

29.00 

75 

3 SO 

.68 

48 

Ohio State Test 

ISS 

49.S4 

IS.S 

8 47 

156 

5.4 

Manual of Directions . . . 

13,380 

SO.OO 

17 S 

12.7S 

.92 

13.8 

Stanford Arithmetic ..... 

ISS 

102.79 

10 21 

-6,60 

1,44 

-4,5 


The difference between the median for CNR-Time-Limit 
and the median quoted in the Manual of Directions for that 
test is 2.34 and the D/PE^ is 2.6. The difference between the 
median for the Ohio State Test and the Median quoted in the 
Manual of Directions is .46 and the D/PEj, is .36. This indi- 
cates that these differences are not too great for all reasonable 
purposes in this experiment and that the results for these tests 
for Niles McKinley Seniors do not differ widely from the scores 
usually obtained and that this experimental group forms an 
adequate sample of the 12th grade. 

Table 3 gives the product-moment coefficients of correla- 
tions found by intercorrelating the variables. It should be 
noted that the test scores for all combinations of the CNR 
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Icfitft and fbf Obin Sfmle Psyrhnlo^it'td Examination are total 
raw scores, no account being taken of the fact that these tests 
yield sctJres on two nr more subtcsts. 'rite Stanford Arithmetic 
Test score is an equated average. 

The correlathsns shown in 'fable 3 arc all positive, they 
arc statistically reliable, and they range from fairly high to 
high. This would indicate that the .sattu; general function is 
being measnred hut that specific test content is different, except 
for the combinations CNR-'finie-Iiinit versu.s CNR-Power 
(.%) and CNR^Increment verstis C’NR-Powcr (.90) which 
arc quite high indicating very- little change in rank In these 
di.stributions. These finding.s arc similar to those of May and 

TABLE 3 

ui Huirh VamhU 


Varia Wn 

CNR- 

Titn<?- 

I.itnit 

C’N'R- 

I’liwfr 

Ohio 

Sian, 

Arith. 

Mean 

S.D. 

CNR-Incrcmrnt 

... .77 

.W 

•le 

.71 

IS.-I3 

6,36 

CNR-Timc-Liinu .... 

.... 

.95 

5<: 

.7.5 

27.22 

10.34 

CNR-Bwcr 



.Vl 

.7'! 

42.77 

16.15 

Ufiia ituie 


, ^ 


.Sh 

54 61 

22.12 

Stattfflrd ArithtnfUi* . . 

. > . . . 

. . 

a . 


90.29 

13.40 


Terman (4), Ruch and Koerth (5), and Ruch (6) who found 
f’s ranging from .94 to .96 between regular time versins doubled 
or unlimited time. But in all of these studies, r’s are spuri- 
ously high because of the common element regular time plus 
whatever the subject accomplishes during the added time. In 
the case of CNR-Time-Limit versus CNR-Power the common 
clement is regular time limit which is part of the Power score 
and for CNR-Increment versus CNR-Power it is the increment 
which is also part of the Power score. 

This spurious element was factored out by correlating 
CNR-Time-Limit with CNR-Incrcment, The obtained r of 
.77 is vety high and indicates a fairly close relationship between 
the Carnegie Mental Ability Tests, Number Relations Section, 
given under regular time limits and the increment the student 
earned during the added time. The prediction index from 
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this r denotes that a score from one of these variables might 
predict the score on the other about 36%, better than a guess. 
An analysis of the scattergram for these two variables shows 
that 73 of the 155 cases were located within the range of i 
sigma, that is, a pupil’s score on CNR-Time-Limit, within this 
range, received a similar rank on CNR-Increment; 72 of the 
155 cases were located approximately 1 sigma away from the 
predicted position; and only 10 cases were misplaced by ap- 
proximately 2 sigmas. This is evidence of a relationship which 
is far superior to chance. 

The correlations between the Carnegie Test combinations 
and the Stanford Arithmetic Test (number relations) with the 
Ohio State Test (verbal factor) range from .46 to .56. This 
shows some relationship between these variables and indicates 
that scores on the Ohio State Test can predict scores on the 
Carnegie Tests and the Stanford Arithmetic Test with equal 
facility, although the prediction index from these r’s is only 
16% and 17%, respectively, better than a guess. 

The r’s obtained between the Carnegie Test combinations 
and the Stanford Arithmetic Test (ranging between .72 and 
.79) are high, indicating that these two types of tests measure 
somewhat the same function. 

A comparison of the means and standard deviations (Items 
3 and 4, Table 4) will give some indication of the effect of 
increasing the time limits for CNR-Power. Approximately, 
the upper 1/6 of the seniors were located above a score of 
38.06 on CNR-Time-Limit while the lower 1/6, approximately, 
were located below a score of 26.62 on CNR-Power. The poor- 
est 1/6, after the time was increased, scored within 11 score 
points of the best 1/6 working under prescribed time limits. 

The Manual of Directions for the Carnegie Mental Ability 
Tests (2) reports a reliability coefficient of .888 ± .008 for the 
sum of tests, 4, 5, and 6 (CNR-Time-limit). This reliability 
was determined by correlating odd with even items of the tests. 
The r calculated in the same manner for CNR-Power for 
McKinley High School Seniors was .951 ± .005. The differ- 
ence between these r’s (.888 and .951) is .063 and is a signifi- 
cant difference as shown by the D/P.E. Difference of 6.7 in favor 
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of Ehe tej,ts fjvm unul«*f increased time limits. But the com- 
puted reliabilities for CNR-Time-limit and CNR-Povver (Item 
6, Table 4) for the Niles McKinlej* .Seniors arc ,931 and .951, 
respectively. The difference between these r's is .020 and the 
/A P.K. Difference is 2.5 in favor of the tests given under in- 
creased time limits. Though the difference i,s not significant, 
it is large enough to indicate that increasing the time limits of 
the test tends to increase their reliability as far as the Niles 
McKinley sample i.s concerned. 

The standard error of mea.siirement (Item 7, Table 4) for 
CNR-Time-limic is 2.8S and for CNR-Power it is 3.57. This 

TABl.K i 

filaHilUi Itr CS'k Timf-t.mil aid 



Iiem 

t’NK-1 imr-l.imit 

CNR-I'towcr 

1. 

Number 

1 55 

ISS 

2. 

Time 

35 min. 

65 min. 

3. 

Mean 

2722 

42,77 

i. 

Stsinilard DeviatKin 

10 83 

16,15 

S. 

Sul. Error of Mean 

0 87 

1.28 

6. 

Cocfliciciu of Rdmbiliiy .. . 

n*ni 1.007 

0.951 ±.005 

7. 

•Std. Error of Meawremrm . 

2,RS 

3.57 

8. 

Std. Error of Esiimate 

3.17 

4.73 

9. 

Pcrccntdet 




90 

48 

m 


7S 

38 

S4 


SO 

2*? 

43 


2S 

23 

29 


10 

17 

23 


is only .26 and .22 of a sigma rc.spectively and presents fairly 
good evidence that increasing the time limits of the tests makes 
very little difference in the two distributions. 

The standard error of estimating scores under CNR-Time- 
lirait from those earned under CNR-Power is 3,17. Similarly, 
the standard error of estimating scores under CNR-Powet 
from those earned under CNR~Time-limit is 4.73 score points. 
These measures are only .29 and .33 of a sigma of their respec- 
tive distributions and again indicate that increasing the time 
limit distorts the measurement between the two distributions 
very little. 

Percentiles computed for CNR-Power (Item 9, Table 4), 
when compared with the percentiles given in the Mamtd of 
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Directions for CNR-Time-limit, show that pupils taking the 
tests under increased time limits earn scores of 14 points above 
CNR-Time-hmit at the median, 18 points higher at the 90th 
percentile, and 6 points higher at the 10th percentile. But the 
very high correlation between these two distributions (.956) 
indicates veiy little change in rank between the two tests 
Evidently, increasing the time limits does not change the rela- 
tive position of the student in relation to the group in any 
significant fashion. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In this study the difference in scores for the Carnegie Men- 
tal Ability Tests, Number Relations Section, was investigated 
by giving the tests to 155 McKinley high-school seniors under 
prescribed time limits and under increased time limits. The 
results of this study show no significant difference in the mea- 
suring quality of the tests when the time limits are increased. 
This is clearly shown by the extremely high correlation of .956 
obtained when CNR-Time-hmit was correlated with CNR- 
Power. This relationship is still high, an obtained r of .772, 
when the scores of CNR-Increment are correlated with CNR- 
Time-limit. Furthermore, the standard error of measurement 
for an obtained raw score is 2.85 for CNR-Time-limit and 3.57 
for CNR-Power. This is only .26 and .22 of a sigma respec- 
tively and indicates that increasing the time limits distorts 
very little the measurement between the two distributions. 
The standard error of estimating scores under CNR-Time-limit 
from those earned under CNR-Power is 3.17 and for estimating 
those under CNR-Power from those earned under CNR-Time- 
limit It is 4.73. These measures are only .29 and .33 of a sigma 
for the respective distributions and indicate that increasing the 
time limits make very little differences in the two distributions. 

If increasing the time limits of the Carnegie Mental Ability 
Tests, Number Relations Section, has very little effect on the 
rank position of the student, then changing the test from one 
designed to measure speed and accuracy to a test of power will 
not materially affect the original measuring quality of the test. 
Moreover, the test will have the following advantages: 
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1. It will rt'lttvf thr txammrr fnim timing each subtest 
fn ring him it) wrirh nti cither tasks, 

2. ll will mcHirrdtrly im*fe.tsf the reliahilitv’ of the tests. 

3. It will refuse the testee from worktiig tinder exccs.sive 
prrsMite ;uul vtill give him the satisfartinn of knowing 
that hr h.is re.irhed the level nf liis jeetimplishment. 

4. It will, if st.ijuhitdi/i'ii .‘Is .» pnwft te.st, provide a mea- 
stiting insiriiitieftt for “Nitinher Relations" which can 
he used as either a tinie-timif or :t power test depending 
on the needs of the administrative situation. 

From the results of this study the author believes that the 
modification of the time limits of the Mental AbHity 

7'fs(s, Numlter Relations Keetion, Is a valid substitute for the 
nriginial time limits of the tests and that this revised test could 
he very useful as a giiidanee insirnmenr if .standatdized as a 
power test, 
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PREDICTION OF THE DIFFICULTY INDEX OF 
OBJECTIVE-TYPE SPELLING ITEMS 


C. W. HARRIS 
University of Chicago 


One of the problems that arises in the construction of vari- 
ous kinds of achievement examinations is that of adjusting the 
individual items — and consequently the entire examination— 
to the desired difficulty level or levels. Ordinarily, the examiner 
attempts to build items whose distribution of difficulty indexes 
will approximate the desired distribution of difficulty; to achieve 
this, he often must rely largely on his own previous experience 
in building items of this type and on his guesses or “hunches” 
regarding the probable difficulty of particular items. Pre- 
sumably the examiner does anticipate the distribution of diffi- 
culty indexes that will be appropriate for the particular exami- 
nation he is building^ and attempts to match that distribution 
with the items that he is preparing. 

It is of interest to raise the question of whether or not the 
difficulty of items, with respect to the particular population for 
whom they are intended, can be predicted. This is to ask, in 
effect, two questions: (1) Is the difficulty index reliable, i.e., 
consistent from sample to sample? and (2) If this index is 
consistent from sample to sample, does it have a positive and 
statistically significant relationship with any variable that is 
ordinarily available to the examiner at the time of item con- 
struction? These questions hav,e been answered for what is 
probably one of the simplest types of item to construct; namely, 
items testing the recognition of misspelled words. These items 


are in the form: 


iFor a recent aiscussion of one aspect of the problem of wh^ constitutes an 
“appropriate” distribution of difficulty see Gulliksen Harold, The Relation of 
Item Difficulty and Inter-Item Correlation to Test Variance and Reliability, 


Psychometnka, X (1945), 79-91 
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L iMlhicniiitimi 

2. ((jKrrcptToiK 
fluingritiR 

4. tnmntiRaticl 

5. notir 

ITie stibjrrt's tiftk ih to (h ff-nnim- whidi one, if any, ctf the four 
wortljt given is nnsspelU’d .mti m indicate hiv answer hy record- 
ir)|c the mimhtr nf that word; if hr* litlieves that nnne of the 
four words is inissjx tied, he treoids nuinhcr 5, In the example 
above, immher 3 is tthvntusly the correct answ*cr. For the 
various sets tif items of tins type used in this study, the practice 
was followed of tising each fd the five n sponses, in approxi- 
mately equal pnqiortions, as the correct response. 

The question of whether or tmt the rhffieiiliy index of items 
such as these remains constant from sattiple ttt sample was an- 
swered hy determining tin* product-itwmtent coefficient of cor- 
relation hetween the difficulty imlrxcs rlcrivcd from two differ- 
ent samples of suhjects, I'wo dilferent sets of items of this 
type were used in order to provide more than one datum as a 
basis for the answer. iSci I includes 40 items; these appear in 
Forms A and B (twenty itents in each) of 'IVst I of the Tests 
of General Kducational Devdopmern (High School Level), 
Set II includes twenty-six items; these were prepared for tryout 
for inclusion in new forms of this rest, Kadi of the two sets of 
items was administered to two samples of subjects. Set I was 
administered to 27(J high-school seniors and ahso to 2(X) veterans 
who were taking the entire series of the General Educational 
Development Tests. Set II was administered to 124 high- 
school seniors and also to Uh veterans. The difficulty index 
for each item was computed by determining the percent of the 
sample that chose the correct answer. Two difficulty indexes 
were computed for each ttem—one derived from the sample of 
high-school seniors and the other from the sample of veterans, 
Correlation coefficients between difficulty indexes for each of 
the two sets of items are presented in Table 1. (It will be 
noted that the number of cases on which each of these coeffi- 
cients is based is the number of items rather than the numbeir 
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TABLE 1 

Relalwnjhip Bstween Dificulty Iiidexes Derived- from Two Different 
Samples of Subjects 


Set I 




40 items) 



N 

Mean 

SD 

High school seniors . . . . 

270 

61.72% 

14 29% 

Veterans . . 

200 

S4 68% 

15.13% 


f= 90S 


(For 11 = 40, an r greater than 403 is significant beyond the 1% level) 


Set II 



(« = 

26 items) 



N 

Mean 

SD 

High school seniors 

124 

59.31% 

15.57% 

Veterans 

106 

48 42% 

1758% 


(For « = 26, an r greater than .496 is significant beyond the 1% level) 


of subjects. ) Both of these correlations are reasonably high ( .90 
and .83), are positive, and are statistically significant. They 
indicate that the difficulty index derived from one sample is 
linearly related to the index derived from another sample. The 
means indicate that the items tend to be easier (i.e., a greater 
per cent passes) for the high-school seniors, but the correlation 
coefficients indicate that this tends to be a consistent rather 
than a random difference, with respect to each item. 

It appears, then, that the difficulty index of items such as 
these has a characteristic that is necessary if it is to be predicted 
— that of consistency from sample to sample. An attempt was 
therefore made to determine whether or not the difficulty index 
could be predicted. The variable that was used in this attempt 
will be called a scale value. This scale value was derived from 
data presented by Simmons and Bixler.” Simmons and Bixler 
give scale values (in per cent) for a large number of words com- 
monly used in spelling tests and lessons; each scale value repre- 
sents the per cent of students able to spell the word correctly. 
In this study, the twelfth- grade scale value is used throughout; 
Simmons and Bixler report that these values were derived from 

2 Simmons, Ernest P and Bbder, Harold H The New Standard High School 
Spelling Scale Atlanta: Turner E Smith and Company, 1940. 64 pp. 
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“2CKI nr iiinri*” snuk'iitsv.’ Fnr tlu* first twd sets of spelling items 
(Ket I and Set lit tlie tivfraf^r scaU' value of the four words 
incluch'd »i the ttertt was tistnl as the wak- value for the item,'* 
These items had hmt limit sviihout the thought of including in 
a particular item only wfinK of the same scale value. Later, 
this itka svas Im tipoin ami t\s«i atkiitiitmil sets of items were 
built according to the scheme of mclmhng in any item only words 
of the* same scale value. For the first test <if the practicability of 
predicting the difficulty of items of this type, however, the 
average .scale value for what may he called heterogeneous items 
““i.e., items made up of wrtrds of different scale values — ^was 
used. The product-moment coefficients of correlation between 
this average scale value ami the difficulty index are given in 
I'ahle 2. As would he expected, the difficulty index derived 
from the one sample ctirrelates with the scale value to approxi- 
mately the same extent as does the difficulty index derived from 

TAHI h 2 

Hrfuf/n thfii ul!y ItnSrx Vetvf til 


Sn I 

tUltfllMli 


Difficulty imlws fwteomt ... 


,S7) 

D.u;; 


Average teale value 

lit « , 

5 '2'; 

r = .2« 

Difficulty miiex (high M-kmil) . 

A| 72 , 

1127', 

r = .256 

Average wale value 

X? SS 

S 52 

Difficuliy index (veteran*) ... 

Sr,T H 

(« 2/i Item*! 

Mfan 

d«,'f2 /. 

AD 

17 5«'/. 

rsMl 

Average wale «lue 


7j-i:; 

Difficulty imlcs (liigh school} 


nsT'A 

f=-.017 

Average acalc value 

81.31% 

7jrA 

*• Wrf., page 32. 

For a very few items it wa* ncec»ary to average 

three, rather than four, scale 

valuai, since one of the wards did noc appoir in the Suntnons-B’ixler list* 
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the other sample. For Set I, the correlation between average 
scale value and difficulty index is relatively low, but positive. 
For Set II, the correlation differs little from zero. 

The answer to the question of whether or not the average 
scale value is useful in predicting the difficulty index of hetero- 
geneous spelling items is that very little practical control can 
be secured under these conditions. Inspection of the standard 
deviations of the average scale values, given in Table 2, suggests 
that the low relationships may be primarily a function of the 
restricted range of the one variable. It is obvious that in aver- 
aging scale values of four words in order to secure a scale value 
for the item, the effect is to produce a variable whose range is 
restricted m comparison with the range of scale values of all the 
words used in the items. This would not be true, of course, if 
each item were made up only of words of the same scale value. 
In order to provide a second test using these heterogeneous 
items, the scale value of the word that is misspelled in each 
item was assigned as the scale value for the item. For those 
items in which no word is misspelled, the average of the scale 
values of the four words was used. The correlation between 
this scale value, which will be called the response scale value to 
differentiate it from the average scale value, and the difficulty 
index derived from the sample of high-school seniors was com- 
puted for Set I and for Set IL These correlations are presented 
in Table 3. Both coefficients are positive; however, neither is 
very high. The response scale value has, in each case, a stand- 
ard deviation roughly twice that of the average scale value; the 
coefficient for Set I, however, decreases with this increase in the 
range of the scale value variable, whereas the coefficient for Set 
II changes sign and increases. Again, it would appear that 
very little practical control of the difficulty index can be secured 
by using a scale value of this sort as a predictive variable. 

These investigations of the relationship between scale value 
and difficulty index for heterogeneous items were followed by 
the development of what will be called homogeneous items and 
the study of this relationship for them. As additional spelling 
items were being built for tryout, preparatory to constructing 
new forms of the General Educational Development Tests, an 
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atirmpt wa% madr t<* ni.ikc ad<:tit(iin.i1 use of tbc’ Simmons- 
Bktft' scmIc. llir tdr.K of uu’liirlinf' in any it(‘m tmly words of 
thr ':amc scaU* valuf «.nRK.«'Htrd irv-lf as a promising technique, 
Fttr itcjns of this type, thr awragr M-alt* valtir and the response 
srafe valor are idrntiral. In otdrr to provide a te.sr of the rela- 
tionship betwern scale v.ihir and diftlcnhy index under these 
corulifiotts, two new sf ts of items were const ntetccl and tried 
out, bet Ilf consists of tltirty-hs'e homogenetnis items, and 
was adminisferrd to 113 liigh-MdicKi! srnittrs. Set IV consists 
of forty hoinogeneotis items, ant! w as adininistertHl to lOS stu- 
dents. By design, a comparatively narrow range of scale values 

1 \m i. t 

/h^k'uUy fts'x a«j' Sfolf Value 0/ 

U fc/ Sfeui’ii, /tcii)) 


Sn I 

t«l 




S/) 

DiffioiUy tntlpx (hm(t tthwiU . 

*1 “» 

US'S’- 

RMfh'tiue scale value . . ... 

.... 

■>7r', 


j?»f n 



(u 2it iteiml 




Sl> 

Dtffioilcy index (high H-ktnli . 


Its?'! 

Respemae wale value 


Ufii"; 


was used in building Set III, and a wide range was used In 
building Set IV. The difference in range of scale values for the 
two sets is apparent from Table 4, in which the coefficients of 
correlation between scale value and difficulty index for these 
two sets of items arc given. The correlation for Set III, which 
has a very narrow range of scale values, is about as high as any 
of the correlations found for heterogeneous items, despite the 
fact that this range of scale values for Set III is les.s than that 
for either Set I or Set II. The correlation for Set IV, which has 
a fairly wide range of scale values, is reasonably high. It would 
appear, then, that a fairly satisfactory correlation between diffi- 
culty index and scale value can be secured if homogeneous items 
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TABLE 4 

Relationship Between Difficulty Index and Scale Value jor 
Homogeneous Spelling Items 


Set hi 
(n = 35 Items) 

Mean 

Difficulty index (high school) 71 97% 

Scale value 92.71% 


SD 

17,95% 
3 66% 


r= 265 


(For fl.-3S, an r greater than 430 is significant beyond the 1% level) 


Set IV 
(tt = 40 Items) 

Mean SD 

Difficulty index (high school) 60.08% 20 24% 

Scale value 74.35% 12 10% ’ 

(For « = 40, an r greater than 403 is significant beyond the 1% level) 


are used and if the distribution of scale values for these items 
has a fairly wide range. 

The technique developed in this study may have value for 
other examiners who are engaged in building items of this type. 
Within practical limits, prediction of the difficulty index from 
the scale value for homogeneous spelling items is possible. The 
value of for predicting difficulty index (x) from scale value 
(y) is 1.30 when the data for Set III are used, and is 1.23 when 
the data for Set IV are used. It would seem reasonable to pro- 
ceed, at least tentatively, on the assumption that the deviation 
of the difficulty index from its mean will approximate 1.2S times 
the deviation of the scale value from its mean. 

The extension of the use of homogeneous items is suggested. 
Vocabulary items, items testing the ability to perform numeri- 
cal operations, and the like, should be amenable to this tech- 
nique of construction. If they are, it would be of interest to 
determine whether or not one could secure similar control of 
their difficulty indexes. 




STUDIES OF POPULARITY IN COLLEGE: II. DO 
DORMITORY ARRANGEMENTS AFFECT 
POPULARITY? 


JEAN WAID REILLY and FRANCIS P. ROBINSON 
Ohio State University 

Counselors charged with dormitory arrangements may 
often wonder if locating a student’s room on a busy corridor 
or even having the student room with a popular person may 
not aid his or her popularity. Or conversely, one may wonder 
if assigning a student to some far room may tend to isolate 
him or her socially. In light of the importance with which 
students view social status and of the injurious effects on per- 
sonality development of frustrating social isolation, it seems 
obvious that some data on these questions should be obtained. 

Some preliminary answers are provided in a study made 
in a girls’ dormitory at Ohio State University. The one hun- 
dred and sixty-three girls in the dormitory were asked to list 
for eight campus situations the girls on the campus whom they 
would most like as companions; this simple sociometric test 
thus provided by secret ballot a measure of each girl’s popu- 
larity.’- With such scores for each girl it is possible to study 
their relationship to various dormitory conditions. 

The dormitory has the following characteristics which form 
elements for this study. 

1. There are four floors, all are of similar plan except the 
first Although an elevator is available at the back of 
the dormitory, most travel is by the stairway. Thus, 
some insight may be obtained into the relative popularity 
of girls living on the ground floor near the lounges, on the 
top floor at the end of the stairway, and on the interven- 
ing floors by which the girls on the floors above must pass. 

2. The second, third, and fourth floors each have two “large” 
(16 or 17 girls each) and two “small” (6 or 8 girls each) 

1 The first article m this senes discusses the details of the construction and ad- 
ministration of the test Jean W Reilly and Francis P Robinson, “Studies of Popu- 
larity in College I Can Popularity of Freshmen be Predicted i” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VII (1947), 67-72 
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rnrnJnr’i* »tnr ni ilir fonf; r>trrt«IfirA ftririf' quire far distant 
frum riw •«rairM.iv. 'Ihrsi- m\ btgr anrf sjn small corridors 
pt tmif a jmlRfflcnt r<n arty n ntlrnry Uh one to be pref- 
rralilc tn the <iihr>i. 

3. ’Sat (nu)\' is if rd inrrffsf in snulv the avetaKc popularity 
<»f ihr fiirK in a gum rnriiilnr hut alsu to find out bow 
nmrb thry frnd to sclnff r.irb mhet as ftimtk rather than 
to look cKcHhrfr, nils trntlnu v for .1 Ktoup to form a 
ItirndSv unit prolMhiy ptovulrs its turmhets with greater 
frcliiigs »if hrloTipiiijt and of firing sorulty sfciirc than 
wiuihl an equal niinihrr of wnlrmptrad ftirmls; this charac- 
trriijjr id 3 totrnlor is lirtc callrd the "cohcitiveness*’ of 
the Rtoup. 

4. A fourth clrmriit of dormmuy atrangcmciit is the effect 
of a student's |wipidarifv’ mi hrr romniiiatc. 

5. Finally, wimr data can lie iihtaimd as to the effect of 
differences in rate, religion, sorority mrmhership and up- 
perclass status on the fiopiilarity of girls. 

In Keneral. Boors II, III, anti IV had quite similar types 
of girls and, as indicated r.itlier, had sinnlar Boor plans. The 
average numher rif giits on each of these three floors wa.s 4S; 
the distribntion of minority groups was almost identical, and 
was as follows: sorority tnetithers, . ; tipperclassmen, 42%; 
Jewish girts, 21";,. On flmir I, the flmir plan was smaller, the 
number of girls fewer f2'0, and the distribution of minority 
groups somewhat different, i.e., sorority girls, 4.1%; upper- 
classmen, 4Sy, ; Jewish girls, KV;',; and Negro girls, 7%. 

I. 'Hie distance up the stairs hati little, if any, effect on 
popularity. The average and the standard deviation of the 
popularity scores for each floor are given below; 




Average 

S.D. 

I 



... 36.0 

18.6 

II 


... 41.7 

22.9 

m ...... 


... 39.7 

235 

IV ...... 

f * . 1 « ■ . 4 • * * 

... 40.8 

20.2 


Thus, girls on the fourth floor were as popular as those on other 
floors. The only one of these differences which is statistically 
significant (CR»3,2) is between the averages for floors I 
and 11. 

The presence of the two Negro girhs on the first floor may ha 
one factor in this floor difference but it does not seem to be tho 
only reason. For instance, if these two students are omitted, 
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the average popularity for this floor (37.3) is still below that 
of the other floors. The lower popularity of the girls on the 
first floor may also be due to the fact that most students think 
of this floor as a lounge and as “on the way” to the other floors. 
However, it must be noted that some of the most popular girls 
lived on the first floor, so it cannot be assumed that living on 
the first floor will necessarily cause unpopularity. 

It seems evident, then, that in typical college dormitories, 
the floor level on which a girl has her room will have little effect 
on her popularity with the possible exception that girls in 
rooms on the ground’ floor off from lounging facilities may be 
slightly handicapped. 

2. The position of a girl’s room, whether it be on a large 
or small corridor, was found not to be a factor determining her 
popularity. The average popularity of each type of corridor 
was about the same (39.3 vs. 40.9) and the per cent of iso- 
lated students on these different types of corridors was the 
same. In addition, it is interesting to note that the short and 
the long corridors have both highly accepted girls and, at the 
same time, unaccepted ones. This similarity of pattern sug- 
gests that corridor size does not foster popularity nor unpopu- 
larity. Consequently, placing a girl on either size corridor will 
not necessarily help her to become popular. 

3. On the other hand, is there any relationship between 
corridor size and the tendency for its occupants to choose each 
other as companions f For one personnel goal is the promo- 
tion of congenial groupings among students. The extent to 
which students on a given corridor selected each other is here 
termed the “cohesiveness score” for that corridor. The aver- 
age cohesiveness score for all the large corridors was 40% while 
the average for all of the small ones was only 28%. Further- 
more, the cohesiveness of only one of the small corridors equaled 
the average for the larger ones. It will be recalled, however, 
that girls on the small corridors were as popular even though 
their friends were not as frequently in the same corridor. 

4. Some evidence was obtained that merely living close to 
a popular person does not guarantee popularity for the asso- 
ciate. That is, in three instances some of the least popular 
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gtfK ttcrr rfinmiii.ifi % t** snmr itf the mnst popular girls even 
thmigh thrv hat? iKrn nwinjnsaies h»r five mouths. These find- 
mgs ttenihi ?rmcl to ifolieatr that popularity cannot be con- 
ttolii d Siimph' hy if*omm.Jte avsigmnein, 

\ Fmallv, oh^ervafiotK may he made on the relation 
td muioiity gnmpmg'v n* fmput.nify ivtir though space limita- 
tion'* tlo not permit a i omplrtr prevent atmn of data. (1) The 
scores Ittr the twr» Negto girK were 17 and as compared to 
the av erage for their {h*or of ?t,. Hvtm though the.se scores are 
hehnv the .tverage, tin- mterevting point is tin* degree to which 
the girls did rereise nmninatimis, (2) Curls hekinging to the 
same sorotiiy sought one atintlut as friends no rnatter where 
they lived within the donniiotv. f his “hond," however, existed 
only hrtwmi nu'uiht rs til the s.nne sontrity and did not carry 
over to other afhhatrd girls. ( ? ) Jewish girls looked to one an- 
other as friemls regardless rtf how far .ipari their rooms happened 
to he. Hut this s.une tendeticv did not seem to carry over to 
the Frotest-im students, <41 rpp‘'>^‘l«''*^ students tended to 
chome more girls outside the dormitory as fiiembs than did 
the undeiehiss girls. 

In brief, it has been shown th.it the Irte.ttion of a girl’s room 
within the dormitory as well .rs mere prttxiiniry to popular per- 
sons has little effect on ,i girl's popularity, ’rite dormitory 
ctnmseloi, therefore, iteeti not concern herself, jjarticularly, with 
an attempt to assign rtmm Irvations according to the probable 
social acceptability of the girls. She need.s tti u.sc her efforts 
to place individuals together who will pnihahly be congenial 
and who will enjoy one anothcr‘.s' companionship. On the other 
hand, these finding.s permit a ctmnselor to reassure a girl who 
ha.s a room in a corner on the tt»p floor that the location of her 
living quarters will not affect her popularity. 

If a counselor is to aid a girl in her cfTort.s to he socially 
acceptable, .she mu.se er»pha.sizc personal development to the 
girl. She should indicate to the girl that popularity depends 
upon her own clraraeteristics, ones over which she has control, 
rather than upon such impersonal matters as the location of 
her room within the dormitory. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF CONFORMITY TO 
SOCIAL EXPECTANCY ON EVALUATIVE 
ATTITUDES 

ROBERT P FISCHER 

University of Florida 
and 

AVONNE L ANDREWS 
University of Illinois 

Attitude tests frequently are used to evaluate specific 
courses of study. As such, they can be employed to assay the 
effects of instruction upon opinion or attitude. However, they 
cannot be used uncritically since they demand considerable 
honesty on the part of students. Because the results of atti- 
tude tests may be used to form educational policy it is espe- 
cially important to know whether they reflect actual opinion or 
whether they merely reflect conformity to social expectancy. 

This paper reports a study of the effect of conformity to 
social expectancy as shown by the responses of a group of fresh- 
man women on the Allport-V ernon Study of Values test (1). 
The Study of Values^ test was used in connection with an 
evaluation of a curriculum in general education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.* 

Procedure 

The Study of Values test was given a total of three times to 
the same group of 93 freshman women. It was initially given 

1 The Allpori-Y ernon Study of Values test measures the relative dominance of 
SIX basic interests m personality. These six interests are the Theoretical, Economic, 
Aesthetic, Social, Political, and Religious They are based on Spranger’s Types of 
Men, a study which advanced the thesis that the personalities of men could be deter- 
mined by the values which they considered important (S) 

2 The Division of General Studies is a four-year program m general education 
open to both men and women in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences It con- 
sists of seven courses, each one year m length, plus a divisional system of major 
concentration rather than a departmental system. Because of the nature of the 
prescribed work in the Division of General Studies, students electing the program 
tend to have relatively homogeneous educational interests (4) 
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at tlir ind «<{ the fifftt \v<*ek «*f tiu' ^tiulf tits' first semester in 
Cfillrur. I his Will be irlertet! tf> as crmtrtil test one. It was 
j»ivrn the sreoHti time at the eml of their first semester in col- 
lege, 'I bis svill be referted f<t as eoritro! test two. 

The .students vvete gnen the test for a third rime immedi- 
ately after eontnil trst two* ssith the following instructions: 
"You have taken this test by imlicatiiiK your personal prefer- 
ences on the i!i'm«-. Now we Wfuild like tti Imve you take the 
test inclicating the way ymi think you j/iomW respond to the 
items. For example, you might pmn^sjUv feel that because 
of the aggressive and .self-assertive natuie of m.in, the abolition 
of war Si an illusory ideal, hut at the same time you might 
think that you ihouh! hrUrvt that the aholition of war is not 
an illu.s(ir>f ideal," 'Fhis third te.st will hf referred to as the 
experimental test since it was the test on which the conditions 
of administration were purpo.seIy altererl. 

'Hie iitstruetions were inteinitmally vague as to what was 
meant by the words, "simuld MiVne." No attempt was made 
to determine the manner in which the stndeiiis interpreted 
the.se words, hut it is prohahle that these words were given 
different interpretations hy different students. I he impor- 
tant thing was to detentiiae whether the students had marked 
the test the first two times, controls one and two, in a way, 
which they felt would he expected of them or whether they had 
marked them as they actually believed they fek about the 
items. For this purpose it was thought best to avoid any 
special set and to let the students interpret the words "shodi 
believe'’ in their own way. 

Results 

Tabic 1 compares the results on the two control tests. From 
this tabic it may be seen that the mean scores on the sk values 
were virtually the same on both of the control tests. The re- 
sults on the two control tests did not differ significantly® despite 
the fact that the control tests were separated by an interval of 
three and one-half months, a period of time which comprised 
the students’ first semester of college work. 

* The term tignificant w used in thi* itudy refers w a difference between ineMM 
at least three timei greater than the sundard emtr of the difference. 
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TABLE 1 


Means, Differences between Means and Critical Ratios of the Differences on the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values Given at the Beginning and 
the End of the First Semester in College 


Value 

Beginning 
of semester 

End of 
semester 

Difference 

between 

means 

Critical ratios 
of the difference 
between means 

Theoretical . . . . 

25 423 

25 284 

139 

.149 

Economic 

24 553 

24300 , 

,253 

333 

Aesthetic 

29,536 

31 154 

-1,618 

-1 518 

Social 

33 366 

32.809 

557 

,719 

Political 

30 333 

30 326 

007 

009 

Religious . ... 

36 544 

36082 

462 

368 


Table 2 compares the results obtained on control test two 
with those' obtained on the experimental test. From this table 
it may be seen that the scores on the first three values, namely 
Theoretical, Economic, and Aesthetic, were significantly dif- 
ferent on the two tests. The Theoretical and Economic scores 
were significantly higher on the experimental test than they 
were on the second control test while the Aesthetic scores 
were significantly lower on the experimental test. These re- 
sults tend to indicate that the students felt they should be less 
favorable to Aesthetic values than they had been on the con- 
trol tests and that they should be more favorable to Theoretical 
and Economic values than they were when they took the test 
in the regular manner. 

The students scored higher on the Religious value when they 
marked the tests as they thought they “should believe” than 
when they marked them in the usual way. They scored lower 

TABLE 2 


Men'HS, Dvffefences hetwse'n Means and Cftttcal Ratws of the Differences on thg 
Allport-V emon Stnd/^ of Values when Students Respond to the Items 
as They Behove and as They Think They Should Believe 


Value 

As students 
think they 
believe 

As students 
think they 
should believe 

Difference 

between 

means 

Critical ratios 
of the difference 
between means 

Theoretical 

25.284 

33 003 

-7 719 

-8151 

Economic 

24 300 

26 972 

-2 672 

-3 121 

Aesthetic 

31 154 

20.377 

10 777 

9 404 


32,809 

30 783 

2 026 

2 435 

Political 

30 326 

29 369 

957 

1.149 

Religious 

36.082 

39.453 

-3 371 

-2 535 
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rm thr IViIitir,tI ,itu! Ktrial vahu^ mi tin- cxpcrimenul test than 
they M-firrd mj jhr emitiol t<'xt»«. Whil#* mine pf these last 
thm* (lifferrm'in wrte stati'^tk.illy ^iBHififant as tlefinctl in foot- 
fintr i f Supra), the ihfferetires nn thr Stwial and Reli|;ious 
valut's were very clusr t<» In-iitg statist irally significant and in- 
deed would have hren l>v less demanditti: statistical criteria, 
criteria which are pcifectly aecept.ddf to many .statisticians. 

Despite the fact that tlie two eoturnl tests were separated by 
an interval of three and mie-half numths, which comprised the 
students* first semester in college, the relative uniformity of 
scores rm the two control tests w .js to be expected in view of the 
findings of ocher invcstigatots (2, .1). It seems reasonable to 
assume that there was something rlifTerent in the students* 
motivation wiun they t<K)k tire test under the experimental 
cniulitions, in view of the fact that the student.s scored dif- 
ferently on the experimental tests than they did on the control 
tests. Since the experimental test .ictuaily differed from the 
control test only in the instrtictions, it seems .safe to conclude 
that the instrtictionK were responsihle m large part for the 
differential responses. 

While these; findings do not obviate the po.ssibility that the 
students marketl the tests the first two times- as they thought 
they should, they do make such a conclusion difficult to sup- 
port. Of cour.se, it could he argued that they took the tests 
the first tw'o times as they thought they should and changed on 
the third test since conformity' to social expectancy w'as specifi- 
cally requested. Such an argument lostss much of its force 
when it is rememluTCcl that while the control tests were sepa- 
rated by an interval of three and one-half months, the second 
control and the experimental test sverc separated by but a 
matter of moments. Had they responded in any but a frank 
w»ay the first time it seems doubtfid that they would have re- 
sponded the same way three and one-half montlis later for such 
a condition would reipiirt* considerable memory. 

The total amount of change from the second control to the 
experimental test was correlated with the scores the students 
made on the American Council on Education Psychologies 
Examination. The correlation thus obtained was .179, SucK 
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a low correlation, though positive, does not reveal any signifi- 
cant relationship between the tendency to resist conformity to 
social expectancy and intelligence. Such a relationship is not 
surprising for while superior students might be expected to be 
more honest and to have more opinions of their own, it is also 
possible that they are more amenable to social demands 

It seems reasonable to conclude on the basis of this study 
that the students used in this sample responded to the Study of 
Values test when taken m the conventional manner, in the way 
they actually believed rather than as they thought they 
“should believe." At least the conformity to social expectancy 
is different when students take the test in the conventional 
manner than when they are asked to conform to some sort of 
social expectancy. 

Summary 

Ninety-three freshman women were given the Allfort-V er- 
%on Study of Values test three times, twice in the usual way 
and once with the students instructed to fill out the test as they 
felt they “should believe." Some statistically significant dif- 
ferences in value scores indicated that the students responded 
differently when instructed to take the test as they thought 
they “should believe” than when they took the test in the con- 
ventional manner. 
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Altus, William D. “Some Correlates of Enuresis Among Illiterate 
Soldiers ” Journal of Consulting Psychology, X (1946), 246-2S9. 
A comparative study was made of 76 enuretic illiterate soldiers 
who were matched with a control group of non-enuretic illiterate 
soldiers on variables of chronological age, test intelligence, and race 
or linguistic grouping. Enuresis was found to be associated with 
racial and linguistic grouping, occupational instability, and incidence 
of failure in school, of arrests, and of venereal infection. An orally 
administered test of adjustment, validated for use at the Ninth Ser- 
vice Command Special Training Center, showed a perfectly reliable 
mean difference in score between the two groups, the most discrim- 
inating questions indicating for the enuretic group a syndrome rep- 
resented by the descriptive psychiatric term “anxiety.” Frances 
Smith. 


Altus, William D. “The Validity of the Terman Vocabulary for 
Army Illiterates.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, X (1946), 
268-276, 

The use of the Terman Vocabulary with illiterate army inductees 
in a special training center was found to yield valid results when an 
individual’s score was interpreted in terms of norms for his own 
group. The criterion for validation was the graduation or discharge 
of the trainee from the center. The groups were distinguished as 
White, Colored, or bilingual, with four language groups differentiated 
in the latter. It was found that no words in the test retain equal 
validity for differing racial and bilingual groups, and that only White 
and possibly Colored distributions on the test approach normality. 
Fairly close agreement was found to exist between the Wechsler 
Mental Ability Scale, Form B, and the Terman Vocabulary in rela- 
tive difficulty of these measures for the various groups studied. 
Frances Smith. 


Barrett, Dorothy M. “Prediction of Achievement in Typewriting 
and Stenography in a Liberal Arts College.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXX (1946), 624-630. 

For purposes of determining success in typewriting and stenogra- 
phy, 96 students of Hunter College taking courses in typing and 75 
studying shorthand were given, prior to the beginning of classes, the 
following tests: the Bennett Stenographic Aptitude Test, the Kuder 

^ Edited by Forrest A, Kingsbury. 
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Pri ff-rciu r’ AVrorJ. the Quafri/' 7'f^l ior \frf‘Juiniral AhiHiy, the 
,\hr,nr‘i'tla r-nf j/! >k«i/ 7'r>f }rir (Pmuil Wrurki-n, ilu* Htnuig Voc&- 
Inlffr’l PLink ^hf U'lmirti, tlic ’PhuT^tonr Vm lUittjud Interest 
St hi'iiidr, .uid thr 'I'urfr Sh«t!hiintl Aiantule 7V<(. Of ihcse, certain 
parts nf the Mimusui,i, iltr Nfacyii.irrir, aiid the rinse, when used 
in c»>nil»maHn)i. prns'rd eWccnve in (lilfiii jitiatinB liriween ^nod and 
had typists as \spII ,iv Meliliiig s.uisf.u tctrv piedn tiniis (nr success in 
hiiili t\ pt'vcntiiip; and Hteiifinraplii, . (Vri!»« .S‘. Tnulit. 


({cttfihrim, Hrniin. '‘Sclf-Iitteiprctatinn nf Fantasy. The The- 
matic Apperception IVsl as an Kdiuatmiial and 'riiiTapeiitic De- 
vice.” Amrriran pwsuil oj (hshoptyt kiatr\\ XVII ( 1947), 80- 
IfKl. 

The method of self-inlet prciatmii ts tliscnssed in connectinn with 
the diagnostic use of the F. X.T., c.ise tnateii.d lu inn presented from 
a .study of .^2 female coilcKc .students ixainnitd h\ their in.strtictor. 
Such a mechod is found to he of value ttt ihe Kx.iniiiter in making 
availjthle additional associ.itive inaienal and in furitishing clues with 
regard to the character of the defenses and the depth of repression. 
It is of educational value in pfontotiiiR general psychological insight 
on the part of the snhiecr, and has therapeutic ineiit in ludping him 
to under.staiid the iiatiite and cnigin of Mutie of his own personality 
problems. Further msestigaiioii i.s needed on the part played in the 
usefulness of fins method hy the iiansferertee relaimnship existing 
betsveen examiner and subject. Franret 

Bropden, Iluhrrr F '‘Variation in Test Validity with Variation in 
iiie Disiiilioin'ii of Item DifRciilties, Xunilter of Items, and 
Degree of Their IiUcrcorrelation." Psyihtnnrtrika, XI (1946), 
197-214, 

The relation hewcen item difricnlty distfihutions and the "valid- 
ity” and reliability of iest.s i.s compined ilirougli the use of normal 
correlation surfaces for varying nunilters of items and varying 
degrees of item ituercorrelations. Optimal or near optimal item 
difficulty di.stributions are thus identified for varitius possible item 
difficulty disiributicms. The results indicate that if a test is of con- 
ventional length, is homogencmi.s as to content, and has a symmetri- 
cal distribution of item difficulties, correlation with a normally dis- 
tributed perfect mea.sure of the attribute common to the items does 
not vary appreciahly with variation in the item difficiilty di.stribution. 
CJreater variation was evident in the correlation with a second 
duplicate test (reliability). 'Htc general implications of these find- 
ings and their particular significance for evaluating techniques aimed 
at increasing reliability are considered. (Courtesy Psychonwtriha,) 


Cattellj Raymond B. "Simple Structure in Relation to Some Alter- 
native Factorizations of the Personality Sphere." Joitmd of 
General Psychology. XXXV ( 1946), 225-238, 

Three alternative approximations to simple structure in rotating 
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the same set of variables from the personality sphere, rated on a 
population of 208 subjects, are examined The last two structures 
lose five of the factors found in the original However, the remaining 
factors appear to be substantially the same psychologically in all 
three results. As an additional aid to be used in conjunction with 
graphic plots in judging the quality of simple structure, the ratio of 
the frequency of jrrojections from zero to half the mean projection 
to the frequency of projections from half the mean to the mean is 
suggested. This ratio would be found for each factor or as a mean- 
value for all factors The size of the dispersion of this ratio among 
the factors is also indicative. Frederick GeUmann. 


Clark, Walter H. “Peiseverance and Repetition as Factors in Gain 
in IQ” Journal oj Educational Psychology, XXXVII (1946), 
557-562. 

Boys attending a preparatory school over a period of 8-10 years 
weie ranked by teachers on perseverance as exhibited in academic 
woik Yearly intelligence test scores, obtained from Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering, Ohio, California, and A C £., With ACE scores con- 
verted to Otis units, were examined for changes in IQ, and the changes 
aveiaged. When average IQ changes in two extreme groups of 
persevering and non-persevenng boys were compared, the difference 
between the two groups was found to yield a CR of only 1.45, and 
little correspondence was found between perseverence and gam m 
IQ within the contrasted groups. The increases in IQ occurring 
fiom year to year appeared, on comparison of results obtained from 
different tests and from different forins of the same test, to be due m 
significant degree to repetition of different forms of the same test. 
Frances Smith. 

Davis, Frederick B. “The Factorial Composition of Two Tests of 
Comprehension in Reading” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXVII (1946), 481-486 

The author in a previous factorial study obtained two new meas- 
ures of reading ability* Word-Knowledge and Reasoning in Reading, 
Tests for these two components were combined with a battery of 
fourteen Judgment-and-Reasoning tests and were admimstered to 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade boys in New York City. The speed 
of reading had no influence on scores The answer sheets of 689 
boys were an3.1yz6d. Intercorrcla.tions of thc^ 14 
Reasoning tests were computed and a factorial analysis of the 
resulting matrix was made, using the principal-axis method. 
statistically significant components were obtained, two of which 
were similar to the Word-Knowledge and Reasoning-in-Reading 
components. Correlations between these two components and the 
14 tests in the Judgment-and-Reasoning battery were computed. 
One of the principal conclusions of the author is that the type of 
reasoning ability m reading is different from that demanded by con- 
ventional reasoning tests. Leroy Budwen. 
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I>s I„uiri«'rs, atitl H4lp<'rn. Flcirrnrt*. '‘l*»ycVtfiln|>icaI Tests 

in C'hii4hrtfnl “ Am4'rii‘an Jnurmi 0 / Orthopsy- 

thiiiffy, XVTI ( K 

T(* rhr«w «innK* liehf nn the p'.yt-hftlos^ical pritre^si-s of tfie child- 
hftof! Afhi^ophrrnii’. Otr atirlior-. 3<hmnii.irK(I .i iiattcry of tests to 
patients Iwth brfnro aiul afnr slirHrk froatfmnt. Test results reveal 
that ilisturhancr in jrurlirt tiial fntu'Haninp, is jill-pcrvasivc, affecting 
many areas, and that siuh patients rkmonvtratc breaks in their 
nmvfmen ant! failures sshnh an* iimri.ifetl to the (hfficulty of the 
test Jtrms. Tfic srhi/ojdirrtm* cbihl onroiitut’is tiiiricithy in organ- 
ixinn imrh the oittsirfe arnl iiisnk svorlr! ami m ikvelopinR meaningful 
relationships. As Inntt as h*- is beset by aitxu ty, he remains in some 
cositatft with realiiy. Post-shmfc n stilts riemonsitate a greater abib 
ity to concentrate, a HaitenioR of effect, an absence of “fear of fear,” 
ami a retUtetion of fantasy life. //«rT**/J f/»M«f,*. 


l>)Iger, Laura amt fJinamles, J.imi. "t hilrlren's Attitmles Toward 
Discipline as Rrlatcil to Socimrononiic fii.itus.'* Journal of 
Hxpf‘rinu'n{ui /',V/ofdfio«, XV (VHhh Ittl-lCo. 

Rantlom samples from tsvo Xrsv York C‘if\ scbools which differed 
markedly in e<lucation.»l philosophies ami m the rconomic and social 
status of the students were used as ciiterion groups. f7ata were 
nroeuretl by two nieihoils; Tlie first was .1 wiitteti composition fol- 
lowing fhe'rcadittR of a storv involving nso siblioRs, nne of whom 
was a diRcinitnarv ptoblenn following this, a routine interview was 
given in which a series of ten c|ucstions telaling to rli.sciplinary factors 
were prcstfnteil. *Hie chiUlrcn in the seluHil teprtsetuiiiR a low 
soeio-ecmtomic level offered fewer coiistrm iivc solutions to the dis- 
ciplinary problem, tended more toward placing the responsibility 
upon the errant child rather than the provoking situation, and re- 
sorted more often to punishment hy authoriticst, than did the chddrp 
from the school with the higher srK'io-economic level. Rae Shtfrm. 


Goodman, Charles H. “'Fhe MacQuarrit* Test forM«hanical Abil- 
ity : I. Selecting Radio Assembly Dperators.” Journal of Af- 
plied Psychotouy, ( 194C>), SB6-S9S. , 

This describes the first of 4 experimentaj studies based on the 
MacQuairk Mechankal Ahtiily Test, the object being to determine 
its usefulness as a means of selecting personnel in radio manufactur- 
ing. The subjects were .129 female radio assembly operators, of 
range Ifi to 64, with a mean of 27.3 years, lured over a five-month 
period between November, 1941, and March, 1944. All were given 
the MacQuarrie test before the tbree-day training penod, at the 
conclusion of which they were given a mainial test to measure their 
mastery of the instruction. The adequacy of the MacQuarrie was 
determined by calculating Pearson’s r’s of subjects total test score 
and sub-test scores with the criterion which was the rating 
of the Vestibule Training School, indicating it to he more etncient 
than the company’s hiring methods. Vernon S. Tracht, 
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Gough, Harrison G. The Relationship of Socio-Economic Status to 
Personality Inventory and Achievement Test Scores ” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXVII (1946), S 27-5 40 
It IS suggested that the concept of socio-economic status is 
erroneously treated as a disparate unit and that status should be 
conceived of as a prestige variable dependent on social and economic 
factois not configuiated in any constant manner. Various studies 
of the correlation of social and economic status with measures of 
intelligence are reviewed, prior to the report of a study on 127 sixth- 
grade school children which was conducted to determine the effects 
of socio-economic status upon academic achievement and upon per- 
sonality inventory scores. Intercorrelations between scores on the 
American H ome Scale, the Brown Personality Inventory for Children, 
and various achievement tests show that in the sample studied, socio- 
economic status has a slight positive relation to academic achieve- 
ment, while personality inventory scores have a slight negative 
relation to achievement and to status. Frances Smith. 


Heim, A W. “An Attempt to Test High-Grade Intelligence.” 

British Journal of Psychology, XXXVII (1947), 70-81 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the possibility 
and feasibility of discriminating between individuals in the highest 
10 per cent of the intelligence range. After discussing some of the 
limitations of existing tests, the author explains the design of her 
test, APIS, which includes verbal, arithmetic, and visual materials. 
She detects some degree of relationship between the rapidity of 
performance and the test score and a tendency for mathematicians 
and engineers to score higher than language students. No conclu- 
sive evidence is available for demonstrating the ability of AHS to 
discriminate in the high intellectual levels. Harold Mosak 


Johnson, Donald M “Technique for Analysis of a Highly General- 
ized Response Pattern.” Psychological Review, LIII (1946), 
348-361. 

As an initial attack on the problem of analyzing patterned 
behavior, the responses of college students to number series were 
studied. The theory used for predicting behavior is based on the 
application of the generalization hypothesis, 'fhe generalization 
gradient fits three-number sequences very well. For four-number 
and five-number sequences it is necessary to combine the generali- 
zation principle and either an end-effect or a cyclical trend. These 
findings, based on 4590 cases, have some practical bearing on the 
interpretation of rating-scale results. Frederick Gehlmann. 


Mintz, Alexander. “Reading Reversals and Lateral Preferences in a 
Group of Intellectually .Subnormal Boys ” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXiX\ II (1946), 487-501. 

Following a discussion of Orton’s neurological explanation of 
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ird4»ini ihf .nnhttr lii'vjilni, <"iipcrimrnt with 95 

intflh t tuallv >iilinnrnj,jl iwn to if«i» thr th<'*<ry f»f 'Ntrpphrmvmbolia.” 
Hr dupiitatr'ii tin Imihtijjs of Oitou, funk iki rvidence of 
‘kitrphnsji nilmiui." I motiotirf! for rxarnplc', mi}»ht coi\- 

rrBjl*!*< ibr .ipiMmif i« I.ifi»»ir4>ii* fn-iwn n wtak lateral 

rrnlit al (!umiH.uur aij4 traihita *li!lw hUh s. Hr riitu’hKtri, by offering 
ni.«n> proMblr fAplaioinorr** (m rc.iitMrt'. witlnnit employing 

Hrton'fi tbcoiii. tiat>hi 


Ihnmanirk, Henjamm. “A (''oiripar.iiivr .Sisnlv of thr Behavioral 

DjAclopntrrtt »4 NrRfo Iiif.iiito ” Jr.urnit^ atj ffVrjrfiV Ptychohiy 

LXLX 1,194m. k4'l, 

Fifiy-thtrr Negro infants of Xi'W Haven, fi*omieetieut, living with 
their famihe’*, Were eomparnl in lirh.ivmral Bevrlopment with three 
groups of white mf.nits, one eompiisi-d of elnhlren living in hoarding 
homes, anotlur of tlmw hviiiK in dnhl i.ite institmirms, and a 
third group of those from supniot f.imihrs In mg at lumie. No 
outNtaisditrg iliffeuiurs were bnmd between thr two r.ices, except a 
pattrrri of aeceler.itton in gross motor Iwhavmr displaved by the 
Negro infants. Nrgro inlaiiis showed “more tipiamnmv and re- 
straint'* tn the ftaniinatioti pnwrss. *f hrir wrrr no pronounced 
tlifferenns in personahtv stnietiire. 1 he author atirihutes the 
ttiuivaletit development .tl [itnairss to tiu* luitir maternal prenatal 
diets of the Negro popiil.afnm during the prosperous war years when 
these infant h were horn. Ratr ,SAs/rin. 


Pattcraon, C', 11. "A C'ornparistin of Various 'Short Forms’ of the 

Weelisler-Bellevue Beale.'’ Juurnjl o/ (InnfuStin^ Psyrholoey, 

X {194A). 2«l 267. 

There is a need m elinieal payebtdogy for more good compre- 
hensive tests concerned with diagnosis and tiinlerstanding. When 
a brief ftirm is called for bv particular cireumsiance.s, it should be 
derived from a longer test that is available for more detailed exam- 
ination, and should not only meet miuinuim tune retjuirements but 
yield high correlation vviih full-scale score and be diagnostically 
useful. Five previously prti|msed "short forms" of the WcchsleT- 
Bellevue Rcule are compared in a single sample of 50 psychiatric 
patients; and also analyzed are two new short forms composed 
re.spectively of (1) Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Digit Symbol, 
and (2) Vocabulary, Comprehension, Block Designs, and Picture 
Completion. These two new forms are judged to meet bestj in 
general, the criteria proposed, though the partictilsir form utilized 
should depend on the situation and need, /"Vnneer Smith. 


Peters, Henry N. "The Mirror-Tracing Test ns a Measure of Social 
Adaptation." Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLI 
(1946), 437-448. 

In extending the itiyesti|ation8 performed on mirror tracing and 
its relationship to emotionality, the author presents both qualitative 
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and quantitative data for mirror tracing in socially adapted and 
maladapted groups. He discovers that mirror tracing is useful m 
eliciting the emotional reactions of his subjects Furthermore, a 
significant diffeicnce in average time scores exists between adapted 
and maladapted groups. This leads the author to a “partially 
verified” hypothesis that “Subjects vaiy in the abstractness of their 
attitude in approaching the mirror tracing problem, while the prob- 
lem is especially amenable to a concrete attitude ” Harold Mosak. 


Robinson, Mary Frances “What Price Lobotomy?” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLI (1946), 421—436 
Ten schizophrenic patients with prefrontal lobotomies were 
compared with 7 similarly diagnosed patients, who had not undergone 
this brain operation, to determine whether such injtiiy to the pre- 
frontal area results in unfavorable intellectual changes heretofore 
oveilooked by psychiatrists in their enthusiasm regarding improve- 
ment in behavior. Such tests as the Shipley-Hartford, the Hunt- 
Minnesota, the Porteus Mazes, a measure of deliberation devised 
from other tests and standardized by the author, and 3 parts of the 
Downey Will-Temperament tests were included Although exhibit- 
ing little or no difference from the control group of schizophrenics on 
the first 3 of these tests, the lobotomized individuals did significantly 
less well on the latter 2, i.e., those measuring degree of deliberative- 
ness. Results of this study indicate that bilateral prefrontal lobot- 
omy produces a definite mental deficiency — a reduction in the capac- 
ity for prolonged attention — irrespective of the therapeutic benefits. 
Vernon S. Tracht 


Rosenzweig, Saul and Isham, A. C. “Complementary Thematic 
Apperception Test Patterns in Close Kin.” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XVII (1947), 129-142. 

The hypothesis is presented that the use of projective techniques 
with mental patients and their close relatives may reveal important 
complementary psychodynamics The T A.T was employed m the 
study under consideration as being more readily adaptable than the 
Rorschach to correlative and dynamic use with patients and close 
kin. An illustrative case from the study is presented in detail, and 
the emerging complementary pattern is analyzed It is pointed out 
that the method has advantages both in time saving and in certainty 
of interpretation over usual interview procedure^ and that it is 
promising as a supplementary method of inquiry m areas of social 
and anthropological research as well as of psychopathology. Frances 
Smith. 


Sanford, R. Nevitt, Conrad, Herbert S , and Franck, Kate, “Psy- 
chological Determinants of Optimism Regarding Consequences of 
the War.” Journal o} Psychology, XXII (1946), 207-235. 

To determine the personality-correlates of optimism, 84 men and 
119 women stu^lents of the Univeisity of California (September, 
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V>i2( «(’»■* givrfj a fsfrparr/i •'.lal'' M !4 itctm mcasurine 

op«#mi'-ns ("iKmitRu »ar ni"t, atnJ a ^prcially devised 

lu-rMf'iialify «jiM ‘.fsi<it(H.»irr. (»«jwtjHv fif»»'a4niK, «ipntiiHrn and a 
lu-.iltl(y jHTr-.Hr;4ils(^ Mtnrswt* wne fmirnl “>{«» fonetlwr,” war 
hf-mn tn tiHmrr-nn*! riivrrsr factors 

rovrrifi^ vrry ddfcrcm? jff -r. *if jm and wnial background, 

riir %aniplc of vtntnni vjcldrd nvirc (.ignifKaiit. ticar-cut results 
than that nf »hr incri. IVru.-t S*. 


Simral!, l^r'rnthv. “littclhgrtuc and thr Alnhiv in Ix'arn.*’ Jour- 
nal »l P-y^k»i'.,>v. XXIII I FJ'17 1, 27 ik 

Since the dcBnni'm nf inrdliKcin* ,r, tlm ability tn learn has 
gained such wide aeccpianrc, it i>. tbr t< ^jHl^ns^||ily nf ilie psycholo- 
gist to vriify it. ’Ihr atnbnt sris nj* iiinr li\}Knhrses deduret! from 
this tlKuty td the it.i(nfr i ! inirHisicm r and riitphivs the 'riiurstone 
methnd «d factor .inalvsii tttfr-kt th«nt ,‘<hr Inids cninistent negative 
results m testing these InputheMs mdteatinn that mtelligencc and the 
ability to learn he indepeiuleiit vafi.ilde)v. lltsfdj Momk. 


Stone, Calvin I’., (lirdnrt, jidm, and i'\!l»iethf. Until. “.\ti Alternate 
Form of the Weeluler Meiiiorv Seale." J^tufna! r,f Psychology, 
XXII 1 1W‘), I'/> 2Ur., 

A scconti form of the HV«A'.Vr hf^»n'tv S-.<3fc is matle available 
by the authors to futrd tlie need of those i spetmienters uho require 
at least two amtjMrable forms of a test to appraise variability of 
memtiry dtiiitig and alter clertrie slunk flu rapy. riie subtests of 
the new scale are in Eerirtal idriitteal ssiib those of the first scale 
either “in fact nr in principle.*' //oroW .l/of«F. 


Van HrufiRcn, John Andrew. _ "Factors Affecting Regularity of the 
F'lrnv of Words Dtiiing Written ( Vimposition." Journal of £»• 
^crimcntiil BdutalHin, XV fI9'Ri), Jj.l-lSx 
dlic proldern of the investigation was to determine how the rate 
of flow of words during the writing of compositions is affected by vari- 
ous compositional, academic, personal, and environmental factors. 
Kighty-four pupils from grades seven through nine of the Oakdale 
Christian School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, were asked to write 
two compositions, one original and one a rcprotluction of a story. 
The rate of How w,as recorded hy a kymograph. Reproducing from 
memory was found ro tcriutte less time than tirigin.d composition. 
Relations were established between the flow of words and scores jn 
reading, vocabulary, spelling, and^ marks in Knilisli, The rate of 
flow increases with the chronological and mental age. Those who 
were rated as dominating, extroversive and persevering had a cot^ 
respondingly swifter rate of flow. A positive relationship was found 
between writing by thought rather than by isolated words, and also 
with the quality of the composition, Rac SMfnn, 
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Verniaud, Wdlie Maude. “Occupational Differences in the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory.” Journal of A-bthed 
Psychology, XXX (1946), 604^13. . 

Ninety-seven female subjects representing 3 contrasting occupa- 
tions— 40 clerical workers, 27 department store saleswomen, and 
30 optical workers — were given the Minnesota Multiphasic Persoiir 
ality Inventory as a means of finding out whether job differences 
would be revealed on this Inventory. While the author cautions 
that the results of this study must be regarded in the light of specific 
job settings (i.e., they may not necessarily apply to workers doing 
similar tasks under very different job surroundings), she concludes 
that group differences exist in the personality of successful workers 
corresponding to gross differences m occupational requirements, 
these differences in turn being identified by responses on the MMPI. 
Vernon S. Tracht. 


Verville, Elinor. “The Effect of Emotional and Motivational Sets 
on the Perception of Incomplete Pictures.” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LXIX (1946), 133-145. 

Nine incomplete pictures of common objects were presented by 
the projection method to six groups of 25 women students. One 
group was control. In each of the experimental groups, certain 
tasks were performed for 30 minutes prior to the presentation of the 
pictures m an attempt to produce certain emotional sets The five 
sets were tension, complete failure and frustration, failure according 
to false norms, success according to false norms, and reaction to 
personality testing. Mean reaction times for each picture and for 
the total set indicate that the control, success, and failure by norms 
groups reacted more quickly than the complete failure and person- 
ality groups. Frederick Gehlmann. 


Wallin, J. E. W. “A Comparison of the Stanford-Bmet 1916 and 
1937 (Form L) Test Results with Those from the Arthur Per- 
formance Scale (Form I) Based on the Same Subjects.” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LXIX (1946), 45-55. 

Results obtained from (1) 290 boys and girls on the 1916 Stan- 
jord-Binet (Form L) and the Arthur Performance Scale (Form I), 
and (2) 172 boys and girls on the 1937 Stanford-Binet (Form L) 
and the Arthur Performance Scale (Form I) are compared. A cor- 
relation of 72 was obtained for (1) and a correlation of .53 for, (2). 
The average difference in intelligence age is less than 13 months for 
60 8% of the cases on the 1916, and 48.8% on the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet. The Mean 1916 Stanford-Binet IQ is 3 points lower than the 
corresponding Arthur; it is 8 points for the 1937 scale. Possible 
explanations for these results are proposed by the author. Leroy 
Burzuen. 
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Wbftn'. R«4»‘-r< J “ I'c-.* SpluciiMn jinl Kupprcssor VariaWpc’* 

Pi\f Iv'jpu’.ftLi,. XI 2^'* 217, 

h tlifitHUt a! irAinn ttf rhr patirrn of predictor tests 
,(rid rnt'^rKni ilw* «4r4m4t^ j^fltciinn mctlHxis break down 
Mmirr u rf,«!i * fit'ifiir.CJiu' Ir n ^ibintii rhat maxima! results wax 
HHt w'ciir i! ^iipprc-iMif Sr aruSiJi^ aiic prcM'nt amoriR the predictors 
Siiggr^iird v»!mii!Uia nt t!ir pmMrm im-lmk ; 1 1 } print item analysis' 
nf tcsiii atjam'.t ihe tfirrrwn. *2) nf wrral trial batteries 

indiHlrnit M<rm’ with ^upprt^'Sfir \ ,iri,ihb'<. ntr tlie b.r!,i,s of g 
aiwl^’iis ami criieii*<H, ( ? ( iiuniilii-atirm nf the usual test 

wlrctum pn*i‘«li!in’'i t(« mdtulr vp.jtat* •inlutintis based upon each of 
seyrtai Martma vatubic*'', <«r f -1 ) the ttimbfrsnme and tedious solu- 
tmn nf all fw^sfubU’ wmbuMiiKiH of pmhetors. The solutions are 
frt'oHimrndrd 111 the tiiilri named ahov*-. AllhmtRh all of the sug- 
Rrrted sfduriMiM involve added labor and nuv iioi he necessary, the 
test nr hartm tonstnirror should at least he aware of the problem. 
(Courtesy InmifUsku ). 


Wuithrop, I lent V. “.‘imiantte Faeloiv m the Measurement of Per- 
vniwluv linegraiuin." i.*c.r«ai/ •! S«,m} Pivthnhg^, XXIV 
(IW). I4V17r 

Fhe theory advarued that degtee of personality integration 
may he operatnmallv dehnrd hv an imlex of .ittitnde cnnsistcncy. 
'Hie author desnihrs lonsmietion, nirtlwH! of prrseniafion, and scor- 
ing of a tesr of aififudr eonsistenti e«iirii[»*srd of KXl p.iiisof attitude 
Rcfiteticcs logically devised on the basis of the Arisioiclian Diagram 
of Opposition to represent either (outr.tdutotv or contrary or equiv- 
alciir forms of atminles toward identical siihieer matter. Experi- 
mental findiMgs ate piesenteil for a eoUcgr jHtprd.ition of 25d, with 31 
subgroups. It is stiggested that the most iinporiant causes under- 
lying atcitude-inconsisteiK'v are those gcrieiateti in semantic blockage, 
human conflict in behavior hettig tine iii sufwiaritial proportion to im- 
proper manipulation of verbal asjwcis of the environment, Frances 
Smth, 


(F’ilm). Examminn Pi'rmnm'f for ('k'sEan Hmpkixmcnt. Research 
Section, Civiliart Personnel Ihvision, OHice, Secretary of War, 
Four film strips with aecoinpatnitig phonograph rwords. IS 
minutes each, Available through loan. Washington 2S, D. C. 
'Phis film presents the piohlrm of selecting Rorni workers from 
among many applicants who are available. If describes the patWn 
of procedures developed fot the emtdovinent of civilian personnel 
for a wide range of positions in War Department installations 
thraughout the country, 't'he first step in the pmdiiction and use of 
wieedon tests is the appointment of local examining hoards, com- 
posed pf operating officials in various occupational fields. Examining 
committees or panels are then appointed to prepare tests for each 
type of job, 1hese_ panels begin their work by making an analysis 
of the duties of the jobs to be filled. Sources of information for job 
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analyses and steps in the work are illustrated The first three film 
strips and narration deal with the prepaiation of an actual examina- 
tion for a particular job, and describe in detail the job analysis, the 
determination of essential personal characteristics for doing the work 
and the development, administration, and validation of the exam- 
ination. The fourth film strip and narration describe in general 
terms the use of such exarnining techniques as the biographical in- 
formation blank, oi al examination, standard interview, written tests, 
performance tests, and reference schedules. It deals with both pro- 
ficiency and aptitude tests and shows their applicability to different 
types of jobs Charles I. Master. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITING ACHIEVEMENT 
EXERCISES TO BE USED IN TESTS 
SCORED ON THE ELECTRIC 
SCORING MACHINE 

MAXD ENGELHART 
Chicago City Junior College 

A NUMBER of colleges or universities and city school systems 
have established departments m which International Business 
Machines Corporation electric scoring machines are used to 
score tests. Frequently the kinds of tests scored in this way 
are restricted to standardized psychological or achievement 
tests. In a growing number of higher institutions and school 
systems, however, locally constructed achievement tests are 
produced for machine scoring. Sometimes these tests are pro- 
duced by full-time examiners. More often the tests are pre- 
pared by teachers working in cooperation with members of an 
examination staff. This is the case in the Chicago City Junior 
College where such efforts are directed by the author of this 
paper. 

The production of locally constructed achievement tests can 
be greatly facilitated by making available to the participating 
teachers mimeographed directions for the writing of test exer- 
cises. Unless the instructions are quite explicit, teachers tend 
to produce exercises which are not well adapted to machine 
scoring, or which are otherwise faulty. Many teachers have 
difficulty in phrasing adequate directions for a senes of exer- 
cises. Some teachers are likely to forget that the standard 
answer sheet limits the number of answers to a given exercise 
to no more than five. Few teachers realize that it is possible 
to use a variety of forms. Hence it is desirable to provide 
teachers with examples of various forms, along with the direc- 
tions necessary for the writing of exercises of these types. The 

367 
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r<‘st of thin ariirle cicwrilvr-. the kind of matwrial which may he 
given tii teachers ai, a means «tf directing and stimulating the 
prr»dwtif*n of achievemenr test exercises. It is the liope of the 
authrm tlut persons concerned with the development or im- 
provemrnt of achipvcmrnt testing irt higher institutions or in 
city schwd systents will feel free to rcprtiduce this material in 
its oiiginal or nuHlihed form." 

dmertd I’i-iwliunt fm Athirp^ment Rxercites for 

Mttchme .SVoriug.—The exercises used in tests to be scored on 
the electric scoring machine must conform to certain patterns 
so that the students will have no difficulty in recording their 
answers on the answ'cr sheets. No exercise or tc.st item can 
have more than five answers including correct and incorrect 
ones. Each exercise numtser on the anstver sheet is followed 
by lettered spaces for tmly five answers. It is possible to write 
exercises having more than one answer of the five correct, but 
this practice is not recommended. Where certain series of ex- 
ercises call for more than one correct answer to each exercise, 


I Thf* tlirtciktit's a-wwirMf iltv ««• %4 thu? 1*0 r«f ?0() rKtreise aiwwcr sheet 

with armwer apatrt Icuere*! A, B. 1), ana K tin ihr (►pmtnn «f the author, the 
kttnins trf at»w« Jparta » jittleraWp in the nunilwrmx ”1 them from 1 to i, since 
it dimmam rdferotts to two t'l! numWiis m ir*t iBrrctnme ) It band scoring is 
cnnietnplaittd and the pupih or students arc to tcMiid thw answers in the test b<»k- 
l«i, the first part t>l the direeimns |!»v#n fm tnie-fal»e or cbtsifieation cacrcUta will 
nc^ to he phrased "On the blank wittch pircede* each td the Wlowing statements, 

writ* the letter (Each statement nr item will he preceded by a blank rather 

than a number.) Where an answer sheet m prtparMl for rapid hand stortntt in which 
answer sheet numbers arc followed by feticrcd stjtiatcs. (or example, ABODE 

123 . □□□□□ 

the phraw "blacken space" in the directions lor tnic-fal« or classification exercises 

need merejy be chanaed to "plate a ctiw* (X) in lettered square " In the 

cate of series of matching or multiple-answer txcrewes the directions given later may 
be changed to “()n the blank which precedes each »l the following eMfcbie*, write 

the letter which designate* or "After the number on the amwet sheet which 

earresponds to that of each of the following exermes, place a cro»! (X) In the one 

litter^ square which dcsienate* " Skrormg stencUs can he made easily by 

preparing a keyed answer sheet and punching Me* in the space* which reptesenc the 
corr«t tmwrs. An IBM punrh is the moat convenient elevice w use since it will 
reach anywhere inw an SI « U" page The auggeiiioiw given above wBI prove use- 
ful where no wiring macliine » avadabte. The preparation of e*ercti»» for hand- 
pircd answer fheets i* an effective means of developing test materials which wfil 
later prove well adapted to machine scoring. A final auggtathm or two may be made 


not appear above each jtroup «f five nquaret. It k sufficient tnat they appear at the 



w,fc using: a mlmg Mn, and the maniusertpt rtpmducetl m quantity by planographmg 
or nthopanting, In printinga the shtsec is rMoeed to 8 |k Such a sheet jtiay 
copum group* of squures numbered from I to ISO. 
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students are stimulated to mark in tKe same way in other series 
of exercises where only one answer per exercise is expected. 
Xhe practice of asking for more than one answer complicates 
scoring whether the score is simply to be the number right or 
the number right minus some fraction of the number wrong. 
While it is desirable to prepare exercises similar to the types 
described m later paragraphs, this does not mean that measure- 
ment is restricted to the memory of isolated facts. The con- 
tent of achievement exercises has more influence than their 
form on the nature of the responses made by the students. 
Abilities other than mere memory are tested when the content 
is to some extent novel and when the selection of the correct 
answer requires discrimination. On the other hand, measure- 
ment of memory abilities is justified when the content relates 
to important facts, concepts, or principles. 

In the production of objective exercises for machine scoring, 
serious thought should be given to the planning of the distribu- 
tion of exercises of various types in order to secure both repre- 
sentative sampling of the subject matter of the course and of 
a variety of abilities. While it is possible to weight different 
series of exercises differently in machine scoring, it is much 
easier to secure appropriate weighting by having the numbers 
of items or exercises pertaining to each division of subject mat- 
ter proportional to the importance of the subject matter divi- 
sion. If the general organization of the test as a whole is to 
follow that of the course, a variety of abilities may be tested 
within each series of exercises. For example, certain exercises 
of a series of multiple-answer exercises may require no more 
than the ability to remember the term defined by the introduc- 
tory part of each exercise. Other exercises in the same series 
may require the functioning of abilities transcending memory, 
if the content of the exercises is to some extent novel. While 
the introduction of novel content is essential, if more than the 
memory of facts is to be tested, the novel content should be such 
that the student is able to determine the correct answer by 
means of thinking about facts he has had an opportunity to 
learn. This may be illustrated by an example from the field 
of physics. Suppose that the students have studied Archi- 
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mcdcA* Principlr that a horly h huoyetl up by a force equal to 
the weight nf the Ifluitl dlisplaertl. Supprtse further that the 
appHcatu>ti«t r>f this prittciplr have largely nr exclusively been 
with rrspeet t«» Iwdtrs floating or immersed in liquids. Pre- 
sume also that the sttidrntA have learned at .some time during 
the cmirse that both liquids and gases are fluids and that gases, 
pafticulariy, become less dense as they hccomt: warmer, 'fhen, 
the students have had the ttppottunity to aetjuire the facts 
needed in answering a novel and thought-provoking multiple- 
answer exercise based on the question: “Will a dirigible balloon 
go up more rapidly in warm air or in cold air?" 

Discriminative thinking is promoted by presenting the 
student with plausible and somewhat related incorrect answers 
as well as by the use of novel content or by the pre.senting of 
more or less familiar content in unanticipated \vay.s. Discrimi- 
native thinking is also promoted by prep-iring a series of related 
exercises. More is said about these matters in later paragraphs. 

7‘r«e-Fri/jfe,-““I f you must write true-false exercises, avoid 
writing obviously trivial or meaningless ones, Avoid making 
broad generalizations which are obviously tntc or false, i.e., avoid 
writing statements involving such terms as “always,** "never,** 
“none,** “only,** “alt,** and “every." Such terms arc permis- 
sible, however, in Intrinsically difficult statements, for example, 
"All persons born in the United States arc citizens of the United 
States" and “All amphibia live in fresh water." Avoid items 
that are partly tnic and partly false, for example, “Cases in 
equity are sometimes tried by a judge and sometimes by a 
jury.” Avoid items which express opinionated views, unless the 
purpose is to test the knowledge of the source of an opinion, as 
for example, “According to Keynes, government spending is an 
excellent means of combating depressions." In items designed 
to measure the knowledge of an important concept or principle, 
avoid unnecessary technical terms or obscure minutiae. Avoid 
the writing of unusually long and involved statements. Such 
statements are more often true than false and test-wise students 
realize that this is the case. The principles just mentioned also 
apply to other types of objective exercises. The following direc- 
tions should precede each series of true-false statements in the 
completed test: 
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After the number on the answer sheet which corresponds to 
that of each of the following statements, blacken space 
A if the statement is true. 

B if the statement is false. 

Be sure to randomize the answers. Avoid grouping more 
than two or three true statements or two or three false state- 
ments together. Random variation in the answers should also 
characterize the series of exercises of the types described below. 
Not more than three adjacent exercises or items should be 
answered by the marking of the same lettered space. 

True-false exercises may be written on 3 x S cards, one ex- 
ercise to a card. The truth or falsity of the exercise should be 
indicated in red pencil. Writing exercises on separate cards 
facilitates the rejection of poor exercises. It is also the best 
way to proceed if it is the intent to accumulate a file of exercises 
for future use. If the exercises pertain to a particular chapter 
of a text or a unit of a syllabus, it is desirable to specify on the 
card the chapter or unit to which the exercise pertains in order 
to facilitate checking the accuracy of the phraseology of the 
exercise and the correctness of the key. The method also facili- 
tates representative sampling of the content of the course. 
These remarks also apply to exercises other than true-false with 
the difference that larger cards, or even 8i x 11 sheets of paper, 
may be required in writing them. 

Multiple-Choice. — ^To reduce guessing, four or five answers 
should always be given. One of the answers should be defi- 
nitely correct and the others should be plausible although incor- 
rect, Avoid consistently writing correct answers which are 
longer than incorrect ones. The incorrect answers may be 
similar in form to the correct answers, opposite in meaning to 
the correct answers, or slightly less precise or complete than 
the correct answers. (In the latter cases students may be 
asked to mark the *'best” answer.) The exercises should not 
be unusually long or complex. The answers may be single 
words or brief phrases, but, unless the exercise begins with a 
question, each answer must complete the introductory sentence 
grammatically. The exercises may be conveniently written 
on 4x6 cards, one exercise to a card. The correct response 
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should he indicated by ptacing the letter «f the correct response 
in red pencil to the left of the excrche and the source of the 
cxcreiw ahottld he given. An examjde fnSlows: 

In the prwperom jrars «f the *2f)h prices 
wte high, money circiilafcd rapidly, and 
credit expanded. During the first years 
nf the '-Wr, a perimi n( depression, prices Attcberry 

C wr« low, money cirerilated slowly, and and others, 
credit contracted. I'liis ilUisirates < A. a pp. 473.^74. 
secular trend, B. aliernative uses of capi- 
tal, C. the fjuaniity rheory, D. factors of 
produetior}, K. Gresham's larv.) 

This example also illiistraics the tffretivt* use of introduc- 
tory material. It is best to include in tlic ‘'Item stem,” or in- 
troductory part of the exercise, the phra.seology that represents 
the problem of the exercise. For example, ,in exercise which 
begins, “'Flic obstruction of legislation by endless speechmaking 
and other dilatory tactics is called , , and which concludes 
with such answers as “A. a caucus, B. fililnistcring, C. a gerry- 
mantler, IX logrolling, K. cloture." is superior to one that 
begins “A filibuster is . . and ctincludcs with five long 
answers. 

Where the answers to a multiple-choice exercise are longer 
than single words or very brief phrases, it is desirahic to list 
the answers. Note that each answer of the first two exercises 
grammatically completes tlte sentence with which each of these 
exercises begins. In the following examples, note also the dif- 
ference in style where the "item stem” is a question. Both 
methods of writing are equally desirable. 

ISO. The fatigue of muscle is due primarily to 

A. the overuse of the individual muscle fibers. 

B. the production of lactic acid within the muscle cells. 

C. excessive carbon dioxide prtxluction, 

D. a limitation «if the o.xygcn supply. 

E. a limitation of the ftxidi supply. 

172. The novel Madame Bmiary begins and ends with 

Charles, because 

A. it is not customary for a novelist to begin his story 
with the main character. 

B, the plot demands it, since he is older than Emma 
and survives her. 
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C. the author wishes us to see clearly what kind of a 
man Charles is. 

D. Charles symbolizes the world in which Emma saw 
herself an imprisoned butterfly. 

193. The United States Government under the Articles of 

Confederation was most successful m meeting which of 

the following problems? 

A. The raising of money to pay our debts to France and 
Holland. 

B. The regulation of trade between the states. 

C. The organization of the Northwest Territory. i 

D. The alleviation of social discontent. 

E. The making of commercial treaties with foreign 
nations. 

Where multiple-answer exercises are problems in mathe- 
matics, or are exercises with numerical answers as m chemistry 
and in physics, it is an effective device to use the phrase “None 
of the above answers” as answer E. Occasionally this phrase 
should represent the correct answer. It should not be used as 
an incorrect answer, however, if the correct answer, listed as an 
A, B, C, or D answer, is an approximation. In this case, a 
student could argue that the exercise has two correct answers. 

The following directions should precede each series of multi- 
ple-choice exercises in the completed test: 

After the number on the answer sheet which corresponds to 
that of each of the following exercises, blacken the one lettered 
space which designates the correct answer. 

(If the exercises are of the “Best” answer type substitute the 
word best for correct in the directions above.) 

Matching . — Each exercise may consist of three definitions 
to be matched with three terms included m a list of five. The 
definitions should concern terms that are likely to be confused 
by the student whose knowledge is not precise. Furthermore, 
the two extra terms should be good distracters. Similar exer- 
cises may pertain to content other than definitions and the 
terras may be names of places, personages, formulas, or other 
brief answers. The exercises should be written on 4x6 cards 
with the key and sources indicated in red. To promote dis- 
criminative thinking all of the items in each group of three 
should pertain to related concepts. Usually, the items of a 
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given group ^limslt! He drawn frotn the same chapter or unit 
of suhjrct mattrr. If these sHggcMmns are followed, repeated 
use t»f the rxereiws ts facilitated. Tw'o examples from series 
of exercises in dsffcrrnt subjects arc given hdow; 


1S7. Ihe process m which clcctmns arc 
gained in the outermost orbit of 
the atoms of the element. 

IfffS. The profess in which the hvdrogen 
and hvdroxyl ions m vdittmn unite 
to form water, and the other ions 
uniic to form a salt. 

189. 'Hie process in which electrons arc 
hist from the outermost orbit of 
the atoms of the element. 


A. Hydrogenation 
H. loiiiMtion 

C. Neutralization 

D. Hxidation 
K. Reduction 


214. 'Iliis victory ended an attempt to 
ait off New Kngland ftoin the rest 
of the colonies and was a major 
factor in die obtaining of the alli- 
ance with France. 

215, After Washington's retreat from 
New York, hope was renewed in 
the American cause by this vivioiy. 

21fi. 'nd* victory involved a feint to- 
ward New York followed by strat- 
egy which resulted in a large bwly 
of enemy troops being cut off from 
help by either land or sea. 


A, Hunker Hill 

B. Yorkiown 
C'. Karatoga 
H, Monmouth 
K, Trenton 


Each group of three numberctl items should he set off as in- 
dicated above, 'Ore entire series should be preceded by the 
following directions; 

After the number on the answer sheet which corresponds to 
that of each of the following items, blacken the one lettered 
space which designates the term at the right to which the item 
correctly refers. 

Clais{fic‘0thn.‘-~’Tberc must he not more than five categories 
in an exercise, but the number of items may vary. The cate- 
gories should be in some way related to each other, for if one 
category is unrelated to the others, the items which pertain 
to it are too easily identified. The numbered items may be 
phrases or complete sentences. In a given series all of the 
items should be similar in construction. Such series of items 
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may be written on 8^x11 sheets of paper. To facilitate re- 
peated use, all of the items should pertain to the same chapter 
in a text, to related chapters, or in general to related subject 
matter. The sources of the items should be indicated on the 
same page as the items, usually in red to prevent a typist from 
including them in the finished test. The key should be indi- 
cated by writing the appropriate letter in red to the left of 
each Item. Several examples of classification exercises are 
given below. In each case only a few samples of items are 

listed below each set of directions. All of the types of cate- 

gories are applicable to a variety of subject-matter fields. 

After each item number on the answer sheet, blacken space 

A if the item is true of the Archeozoic Era. 

B if the item is true of the Proterozoic Era. 

C if the item is true of the Paleozoic Era. 

D if the item is true of the Mesozoic Era. 

E if the item is true of the Cenozoic Era. 

149. The era in which the Laurentian Revolution occurred. 
Life was probably restricted to primitive one-celled 
plants and animals. 

150. Four great glaciations occurred in the most recent period 
of this era. 

151. This era was characterized by the rise of flowering plants, 
modern insects, and primitive mammals and birds. 

Etc. 


After each item number on the answer sheet, blacken space 
A if the item is true of the Monroe Doctrine. 

B if the item is true of the Open Door Policy. _ 

C if the item is true of both the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Open Door Policy. 

D if the Item is true of neither the Monroe Doctrine nor 
the Open Door Policy. 

261. By adopting this policy the United States sought to safe- 
guard important interests of the American people. 

262. According to this policy the interests of the United States 
take precedence over those of any European country. 

263. Violation of this policy occasioned the enunciation of the 
“Stimson Doctrine.” 

264. Our traditional policy of freedom of the seas is basic to 
this policy. 

Etc. 
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Afwf parh Kern miml^rr t*n ih?' amwrr ishm, Wacken space 
^ if die sMifiwm 11 inic, an<l it ii suppnrtwl hy the 

fca««H gtvpft. 

B d ihr iiairmrW ii tnir, but nut beraure of the reason 

itivrn. 

C if the stalrtiw'fit ii lalw. 

7t. Rvfrym-aii is rbisifirti as a ftioraiitv' pfay, because it 
deals with fiiatctial drawn (mm the /fsWA 

7$. Use play » rnrntially an allegory concerning the way 
to *aWation, hrranwr the characirn are chiefly personi- 
ficalioiw of human qualiticf. and the pint is an account 
of how Everyman makci his peace with ftwi. 

7 *A The author dncrihrs a synemaii/ed and predictable 
arrauRcment of the ways t»f (ijul, hccaiise the steps 
rwressary for the salvation of Kverynian are clearly 
defined and commonly accepted. 

Etc, 


After each item rnimhrr on the amwer shret, hlackcn space 
A if the item at the left of the page is of greater magni- 
tude than the item at the right. 

B if the item at the right of the page is of greater magni- 
uide than the item at the lefr, 

C if the two items are of equal magnitude. 


53. Amount of encr^ re- 
leased in exteniaf res- 
piration, 

54. Amount of time the 
ventricles of the heart 
are contracted, 

55. Tlte rate at which 
blood pressure falls 
a* the blood pas.ses 
through the capillar- 
ies. 

Etc. 


. • . . Amount of energy re- 
leased in internal respira- 
tion. 

. , . . Amount of time the auri- 
cles of the heart are con- 
tracted. 

The rate at which blood 

pressure falls as the bl^ 
passes through the veins. 




After each Item number on the answer sheet, blacken space 

A if the event at the left occurred before the event at the 
right. 

B if the event at the right occurred before the event at 
the left. 

C if the events occurred at approximately the same time 
(within about a year of eadi other). 
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126. The beginning of our The annexation of Texas. 

war with Mexico. 

127. The enactment of the The Dred Scott Decision. 

Fugitive Slave Law. 

128. The attack on Fort Fighting m Kansas be- 

Sumter. tween pro-slavery and 

’ anti-slavery groups. 

Etc. 

There should be sufficient relationship between the paired 
events to warrant their being paired. Care should be taken 
in writing “C” items to give events that occurred simultane- 
ously or very nearly simultaneously. Note the qualifying re- 
mark with respect to category “C” in the directions given 
above. 

Exercises of the type illustrated below are useful in measur- 
ing how well students handle correlated or cause-and-effect re- 
lationships. In writing such items where the relationship is 
definitely cause and effect, the cause should be given first. 

;i«i' 

After each item number on the answer sheet, blacken space 
A if increase in the first of the things referred to is ac- 
companied by increase in the second, or if decrease m 
the first is accompanied by decrease in the second. 

£ if increase m the first of the things referred to is ac- 
companied by decrease in the second. 

C if the second of the things referred to remains constant, 
or approximately constant, even though the first in- 
creases or decreases. 


188. Amount of carbonates dissolved in the water of a river. 

Number of clams in the river. 

189. Temperature of the environment of a mammal. 

Body temperature of the mammal. 

190. Number of lemming in an arctic area. 

Number of caribou in the same area. 

Etc. 

One means of presenting students with exercises which re- 
quire reflective thinking rather than memory alone is to set up 
hypothetical situations which differ from the situations en- 
countered during instruction. The exercises given below illus- 
trate such a series. The facts required in answering these ex- 
ercises correctly were a part of the regular instruction in physi- 
cal science. 
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Yovj Inavr sninr kmiwlcrfa*' of *hr «!3rEh and its mo* 

(imw thpv traliv In thin rxfrd<ip ymt arc to identify 

the rffrrt^ of Mimr whrdiy tmaRinatv crmdititsns. After each 
item ntmifjrr on the answer sheet. hJacken space 
A if thr strm would J*r trite if the earth were nni inclined 
on tt% ams. 

ti if thr item would he true jf the orhii of the earth was 
3 circle rather than an ellipse, 
f*' if the Item would he itiir if the earth revolved toward 
the west rather than f»»ward the east. 

/> if the item swidd he true if the earth had half its pres- 
ent diameter hiu retained its pteseiit mas®. 

E if the item svmild he true if the earth had no moon. 
(Assume only one of the ahnvr imagmary conditions 
wcuts at a time, f 

44. All the solar days would he of ctjttal length, 

45. Ohjccts wrndil weigh frnir tunes as much as they do now. 

4<5. *rhc celestial cipialnr and the ecliptic would be identical. 

47. ITie sun would set in the east. 

Etc. 

'fhe following series nf exercises also present a novel situa- 
tion. It is also possible that the urtiqueness of such a series of 
exercises creates better examination rapport. 

Suppose that Darwin, Weismann, Aristotle, DeVries, and 
Lamarck are broadcast ing a round-table discussion from sta- 
tion S'EYX in Hades. Identify the speaker of each numbmd 
statement by using the following code: 

j 4— Darwin 
B — Weismann 
C — Aristotle 
D — DeVries 
E — Lamarck 

One of the group begins the discussion by saying, “A few days 
ago I read the following paragraph in a recently published 
textbiKik of biotogv: 

*'A population of slow-moving carnivores is established in 
a region in which plenty of food is available in the form of 
slow-moving herbivores. Unusual temporary conditions 
enable some of these carnivores to pass over a barrier into 
a new region. (Neither these anim.als nor their descend- 
ants ever pass back over the barrier to the old re|fian.) 

In the new region the only possible food for the carnivores 
consists of fast-moving herbivores. Many thousands of 
years later the only descendants of the carnivores that 
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are living in the new region have characteristics that make 
them fast-moving. 

“What is the explanation of this phenomenon?” 


203. “Well, obviously the explanation IS a simple one ' Chas- 
ing the fast-moving herbivores exercised the legs of the 
carnivores so that they became more effective means of 
locomotion The offspring of these carnivores inherited 
better legs.” 

204. "Impossible! As I was the first biologist to proclaim, 
germ cells come only from pre-existing germ cells — ^your 
remark implies that they can be influenced by the body 
cells.” 

205. “I do not agree with the last remark. I had supposed 
that the germ cells are compo.sites of substances (gem- 
mules) derived from all organs and tissues of the body.” 

206. “This discussion is too much for me, even though I credit 
myself with starting the idea of evolution.” 

207. “As a matter of fact the correct explanation is that the 
variation which produced the fast-moving carnivores is 
due to mutations, or chance changes in the genes.” 

Etc. 

Exercises pertaining to quoted material . — ^The following 
directions are useful in writing classification exercises which 
pertain to quoted material (a paragraph or two, or even a 
graph). 

Making your judgments only m terms of the inforriiation given 
above, classify each of the following items by blackening space 

A if the item is definitely true. 

B if the item is probably true. 

C if the item is definitely false. 

D if the item is probably false. 

E if the information given is not sufficient to indicate any 
degree of truth or falsity m the item. 

Probably-true statements are justifiable interpolations, ex- 
trapolations, or predictions from the information or data given. 
They may represent legitimate generalizations from informa- 
tion describing a sample or deductions with respect to a sample 
where the information pertains to things in general. For ex- 
ample, if the selection pertains to industrial conditions char- 
acteristic of the war years, a statement to be marked “B” may 
describe a trend or condition in a single industry analogous to 
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the gcsirrisl Jrriici cir cnrntinnn, Alrhmifih the particular industry 
is nut mentioned in she sr Irrtnm. Kimilarly, a statement to be 
marked "I)’' may dpH-nhe a trend fnr a particular industry 
opposite l« that td the genera! trend descrihr<i iri the selection, 
Such rsercises may he scored nrn only t« determine the gen- 
eral accuracy of the studrnis in mteqireting data, but also to 
identify sludents who have tendencies t« tic overcautious, to 
go beyond the data, or to make crude errors of judgment. For 
example, the over-cautious student marks A items B or E, and 
C items I> r»r K. Conversely, the student who tends to go 
beyond the data, or ovrr-generaIi/a\ marks B items A, D items 
C, and E items by some letter other than E. 

Exercises of this type are \ety appropriate in achievement 
tests. Since the facts rtreded in thinking are presented in the 
quoted material, it seems legitimate to attribute differences in 
the scores of the students to diffetrnees in their ability to think 
in the subject-matter field. Where the quoted material is 
novel, or is on a level above that encountered in the course, the 
scores may he useful as predictions t>f future success in ad- 
vanced courses in the same field. Since course marks should 
be predictions of future succesws rather than rewards for time 
spent in class, achievement tests used in determining final 
marks may well contain a considerable proportion of such 
exercises.® 

Exercises Involving Diagrams or Pictures , — -If there are no 
more than five pictures or things to he labeled in a diagram, 
the pictures or parts may he labeled A, B, C, D, and E, and the 
directions preceding the items may be written: "After each 
item number on the answer sheet, blacken the one lettered 
space which designates the part of the diagram (or the pic- 
ture) to w'hich the item correctly refers.*’ Since the categories 
are inherent in the diagram or pictures no further directions 
are needed, Tlie directions, the diagram or pictures, and the 
statements which constitute the test items should all be on the 
same page of the test booklet or on facing pages. 

• For further iitfonnation with rwpcct to «tcrei»« t»f th» general Wpfh.»?«- , 

Smith, Eueene R., Tyler, Ralph W., and the Evaiiiatwn Staff, and 

Kteording Sluiffni Pwgwt, New Yorks Harper and Bto*., 19<2, SSO p. 
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The following directions are useful where comparisons are to 
be made between two diagrams or pictureSj for example^ repro- 
ductions of paintings representing different styles of art. In 
this instance the pictures may be labeled with Roman numerals. 

After each item number on the answer sheet, blacken space 
A if the item is true of picture I. 

B if the Item is true of picture IL 
C if the item is true of both pictures. 

D if the item is true of neither picture. 

Where more than five parts of a diagram or locations on a 
map need to be identified, it is usually preferable to write ex- 
ercises of the multiple-answer rather than the classification 
type. Each exercise may begin with a reference to one of the 
diagram symbols, for example, “The symbol ‘1’ refers to 

(A , B , C , etc.).” In this case the 

order of the exercises should be the order of the symbols in the 
diagram. In some cases one can use the answer sheet or exer- 
cise numbers as diagram or map symbols. For example, sup- 
pose that a map exercise involves locations of battlefields of 
the Civil War. Number 126 on the map may be in the loca- 
tion of Gettysburg. The corresponding exercise, given on the 
.same page, or on a facing page, and in a series of similar exer- 
cises may simply be: 

126. A. Antietam, B. Gettysburg, C. Chancellorsville, D. Bull 
Run, E. Petersburg. 

The directions for such a series of exercises may be phrased: 
“After the number on the answer sheet which corresponds to 
each map or exercise number, blacken the one lettered space 
which designates the correct answer.” 

Answer sheet numbers may also be used as symbols in a dia- 
gram when five or more than five parts need to be labeled, but 
there are no more than five possible labels or categories. In 
this case the following directions are useful: 

After the number on the answer sheet corresponding to each 

number in the diagram, blacken space 

A if the number refers to 

B if the number refers to 

C if the number refers to 

D if the number refers to 

E if the number refers to 
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Jsuch directum!! arc applicable to genetics exercises in biol- 
ogy where squares and circles representing male and female off- 
spring arc inimhered and are to he classified according to geno- 
type formula, nr for example, as “a normal male,” “a normal 
female,'* “a eolnr-filmd male,” or "a female carrier." The 
square and circle representing the first mating are not num- 
hered and are labeled in words. There may be more than one 
square or circle representing each of the types of offspring pre- 
viously mentioned. Hie use of these directions need not be 
restricted to genetics exercises. 

In certain fields it is effective to use small diagrams labeled 
A, B, C, I>, and K as answers to ordinary multiple-answer exer- 
cises. For example: "Which of the following curves best re- 
presents the disirilnition of intelligence test .scores of a large 
group of 12-ycar-nld children?" "Which of the following sym- 
bols represents a cold front on a weather map?" “Which of 
the; following tools should he used to ..... . .?" An effec- 
tive K answer is "None of the above " which, if used 

in several of such exercises, should at least once be the correct 
answer. 

After exercises have been written they should be carefully 
checked for accuracy of plitaseulogy and correctness of the key. 
It is very; desirable to have other teachers of tlie subject to 
evaluate the exercises with respect to fairness, freedom from 
ambiguities, and eliminaticm of the too obviously incorrect 
answers. It Is an excellent practice in seeking helpful criti- 
cism to have other teachers attempt to key the exercises. 
When teachers respond differently to an exercise, faults may 
he encountered of which the writer of the exercise was unaware. 

When a test is ready for final typing some simplification of 
directions may be considered desirable. The directions for the 
first series of exercises may begin “After the number on the 
answer sheet which corresponds to that of each of the following 
items, blacken space while the directions for the later 

series may commence “After the item number on the answer 
sheet or even more simply “Blacken space ” 

In the case of classification exercises, some simplification of 
categories may be desirable after teachers and students hare 
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become familiar with exercises of this type. The categories 
may become a simple code as illustrated by the dialogue exer- 
cise on pages 368—369. 

When a test is typed for pianographing, or stencils are cut 
for mimeographing, care should be taken that the students 
will not need to turn back to a preceding page for directions 
or to refer to a diagram. This is particularly important in the 
case of classification exercises. It is less important in the case 
of exercises of other types. 

General directions should be given at the start of each test 
with respect to careful marking of answer sheets. In the 
Chicago City Junior College the following directions are given 
at the start of each examination: 

When marking your answers on the answer sheet, you must 
use a pencil filled with the special scoring machine lead. Make 
your marks thus; 

A B C D E 

100 . 

1. Solid black marks are made by going over each mark 
two or three times and by pressing firmly on your- pencil. 

2. If you change your mind, erase your first mark com- 
pletely. 

3. Make no unnecessary marks in or around the dotted 
lines. Do not rest your pencil on a lettered space while 
deciding which space to mark. 

4. Keep your Answer sheet on a hard surface while marking 
your answers 

5. Make your marks as long as the pair of dotted lines. 

6. Make one mark and only one mark after each answer 
sheet number. Your score will be reduced by an amount 
equal to the number of extra marks on your answer sheet. 

Each examination concludes with the following statement: 

When you have finished the test go over each of your marks 
again with the special pencil to make each mark solid, black, 
and glossy. 

YOUR SCORE WILL BE REDUCED BY AN AMOUNT 
EQUAL TO THE NUMBER OF EXTRA MARKS ON 
YOUR ANSWER SHEET. 

When proctoring a test which is to be machine scored, in- 
spect each student’s answer sheet soon after the students begin 
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work. lnsi$l rm gSowy, hlark marks anrl the complete erasure 
of superfiucrtts niaffcs. Make a seconci inspection shortly be- 
fore the »ttt4ents hrrkh. 'Fherr shnwldl be one mark only after 
each answer sheet nnmbrr. Be sure each student uses a pencil 
corttaininR the spreu! lead. Accurate and rapid machine scor- 
ing is impossihir unless these precautions are observed. 

llir precciling discussion should prove helpful in training 
teachers to become expert in the. art of writing exercises for 
machiric-Rcorcd .lehirvrnirnt tests. Critical evaluation of ex- 
ercises by teachers is suggested above. An examination staff 
can promote such evaluation by subjecting tests which have 
been given to item analysis. A simple type of such analysis 
has been described by the author* ami a more complex but 
more adequate type by Davis.* 

'Hie item analysis data pertaining to individual exercises 
may be recorded on tbe original cards containing the test items, 
or they may be recorded adjacent to each item in a keyed test 
booklet. Tltc per cents of correct response arc particularly 
useful to te.ichers in evaluating attainment of objectives, Both 
the per cents of correct response and the item test correlations 
are useful in identifying faulty exercises. A combination of 
scholarly writing of exercises, painstaking criticism and editing 
prior to first use, and thoughtful interpretation of item analysis 
data cannot help but result in the production of superior 
achievement tests. 

* Enselhart, M»s D , ”H«w Trsrhet# Cam Itnpwve Thor T«is," Educational 
A.N ii P-ivt!'*!' Ml I. M .MiAWSRMrKr, IV (IWJ. 

‘_l>av>'., hri'il'iii-k. U., “luati Analpi* Daia, Thw ComjtutjitMm, Inwrpreration, 
ami I'w in 'If'.i fi.iriruciton," Haniurd Eduetfion Paf^^r/ Kumber 2, Cambridge, 
Ma'-tachiiiifU' ; ]Urv.iril Graduate Sehtwl «f Edtteatwn, 1946. 42p. 



VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND VOCATIONAL 
CHOICE: PRESENT KNOWLEDGE AND 
FUTURE RESEARCH IN THEIR 
RELATIONSHIPS 

DONALD E SUPER 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

In 1931 Fryer reviewed the published studies of vocational 
interests and vocational choices, with rather discouraging impli- 
cations for their study, prediction, and control (7). In 1943 
Strong published his report of twenty years of work in the 
measurement and analysis of vocational interests (21), a report 
which the writer has elsewhere (23) characterized as a mile- 
stone in the field of vocational psychology. In a current review 
of work with the Kuder Preference Record, the writer has in 
still another place (24) pointed opt the great progress which 
has been made in the study of interests. It therefore seems 
timely to survey what we now know about the relationship of 
vocational interests and vocational choice, in order to ascertain 
the nature of needed research. 

Expressions and Manifestations of Preferences 
and Interests 

In considering the relationship of vocational interests to 
vocational choices, both terms need to be defined: there has 
been considerable confusion in the literature because of failure 
to make adequate distinctions, illustrated in Lehman and 
Witty’s early criticisms of Strong’s Blank (12) and in Fryer^s 

pioneervolume (7). An occupational choice may be 

that is, stated in response to a question: As numerous investi- 
gators have shown that the phrasing of the question has an 
important bearing on the amount of realism in the response 
[Gilger (8), Lurie (13), Trow (26)] one should differentiate 

376 
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Hrrw’cpn fri«prr^w«} eknii r, pn'jrrcnrf, and /ajjltwy. Or a choice 
may hr tmniftiird, that w. «lrtnnn\trat<‘ti by participation in an 
ctccupatnm nr in prcparamm (or it. It miglit .seem that partici- 
patifsn would Ik* an oltjcctivr and s alid indcss of interest or 
prefrrcinrr^ btit Stmt f 22) and Vmum {2K), for example, have 
shown that many Atudentf. in tcadirrs* coIIckcs are there for 
reason!* other than inti rrst in teaching as an occupation and 
even withtiui any intention of entering that occupation, and 
varitius other occupations arc not infrequently used as means 
of entry into still other fields (17), A vocational interest, simi- 
larly, may he an exprrsird interc.st, one indicated by a state- 
ment in response to a question. As in the case of choices, the 
phrasing of the question affects the amswer. It may be mmir 
Usted, as in the case of dioice, through participation— in which 
case the two are synonyiwniv- -or (ntal by .some objective per- 
formance such a.s dcmoristrafed knowledge of the vocabulary, 
tools, or other appurtenances of the tHTupathin. in which case 
manifest choice and interest might not he identical Or, finally, 
interest may he Innf named hy means of an interest blank such 
as Strong’s, in which the interests of men engaged in various 
occupations arc used as the norm, or hy means of blanks such 
as Kuder’s and Allport and Vernon’s in which the relative 
strength of liking for various types of activities is measured. 
Strong's work has focused on inventoried interests, although 
he ha.s related these to expressed choice and to choice as mani- 
fested in the occupation entered. In this direct way, then, his 
work bears on the problem of vocational choice. It also bears 
on it indirectly, because of the role interest plays in choice: pre- 
sumably anything found out about interests through Strong’s 
approach has at least some hearing on choices, which they help 
to determine, will in time he true of Kuder’s work also, 
after more studies using his inventory are completed. 

Correlation between Inventoried Interest, Expressed 
Choke, and Manliest Choke 

Five studies using Strong’s Men’s Blank have reported sig- 
nificant correlations between expressed or manifest choice of 
occupation and interest as inventoried by Strong’s Blank, four 
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using the women’s form have found negligible relationships, and 
one with men has found that the extent of the relationship 
depends upon intelligence. Carter, Taylor, et al. (4, S, 25) 
studied the interests and preferences of tenth-grade students, 
finding that 65 per cent of the group had letter ratings higher 
than C m the field of their choice on Strong’s Blank. Dyer (6) 
followed up a group of 101 college students ten years after 
graduation, and reported that 66 per cent of the group who were 
employed' in the college-preferred vocation ten years later rated 
A or B + in the appropriate occupation on Strong’s Blank. 
Strong (21, 393 ff.) followed up two different groups of Stan- 
ford students nine and ten years after graduation. His two 
studies are in substantial agreement, although in the first study 
the testing was done with freshmen, and in the second it was 
done with seniors, the agreement between choice and inventory 
score being somewhat closer for the more mature group. Of the 
197 men tested as seniors, 116 had not changed the occupational 
preference expressed in college when compared with a differ- 
ently defined type of “choice” (actual occupation of graduates) 
ten years later; occupational data for 95 were comparable to 
Strong’s scales, and for these there was no appreciable change 
in interest scores over the ten-year period Those who were 
not sure of their choices in college were from 7 to 11 standard 
score points lower than those who were sure. Of the 81 whose 
expressed choices (occupational preferences) in the senior year 
in college and manifest choice (actual occupation) ten years 
later were not identical, 63 had choices which could be com- 
pared to scores on Strong’s scales. The scores of this group had 
changed, on retesting, ten years after graduation, the mean for 
abandoned occupational preference being significantly lower 
than it had been when it was the preferred vocation in college. 
Similarly, the score for the actual occupation to which these 
men had changed during the ten years after graduation was sig- 
nificantly higher than it had been as an unchosen occupation in 
college. Van Dusen (27) has reported similar results. Strong 
explains this finding on the basis of increased understanding and 
allegiance to a self-concept. Perhaps, also, responding to a 
stereotype plays a part, as observed by Paterson (15). Moffie 
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(f4) ^tudwil callrgc fttu4rnl«, (nbtaining wlf-ratings of interest 
in Strang's ticcupational groups from some W subjects and cor- 
relating ihcte With Strrmg’s scales; the coefficients ranged from 
.tIS to .51. i^pparently thc.se students had better insight into 
their interest in some fields than in others* which may be due to 
the effect of K»cial distance and lack of information in a socially 
Mlcctcd group CNYA students) rather than of inadequate 
choices, for the cxjwrimeiu did not involve expressions of first 
preference hut rather rankings tif certain nccupatiorlal groups. 

Lalcger (II) tested 70.1 high-schmit juniors with Strong’s 
Women's Blank* a less discriminating instnmient than the 
men’* form, and found little agreement between Strong’s scales 
and expressed occupatirmal chtdee. Skodak and Crissy (19) 
also found the women's scales not closely related to expressed 
choice* and less “useful" than the latter because of the concen- 
tration of scores in certain occupations involving an interest 
factor common to many women. Ktuit (22) found that only 
about 10 per cent of the women freshmen in a teachers’ college 
("teachers" by manifest choice) rated A or B « on the Strong 
teachers* scales. And Bedell ( 1 ), studying a simitar group, re- 
ported correlations of more than .50 between only two of seven- 
teen women's scales and tjccupational preferences. 

Wrenn (29, 30) studied the intelligence and vocational 
preferences of nearly I0,(XK} California junior-college students, 
then administered Strong’s Blank to the top S per cent and 
bottom IS per cent of the intelligence distribution. Of the high 
group, 4S per cent rated A cm the scale for the occupation of 
their choice, as contrasted with 22 per cent of the "low" intelli- 
gence group. This is what one would expect a priori: the more 
able students understand their interests and so make better 
choices, and probably also have more adequate occupational 
stereotypes to guide them in responding to the items in Strong’s 
Blank. 

Relationship betwem Change of Interest, Maturation, 
and Experience 

The effects of maturation on interests have been studied 
cross-sectional ly by Strong (21: Ch. 13) and longitudinally by 
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Carter and associates (4, S, 25) in connection with the Cali- 
fornia Adolescent Growth Study. Strong’s data were obtained 
from college students and adults, all tnalesj his method consisted 
of tabulating the specific likes and dislikes of men aged IS, 25, 
and 55, and of comparing the percentages in each group indicat- 
ing liking, indifference, or dislike for each occupation, school 
subject, activity, etc., in his Interest Blank. The inventories of 
these groups were also scored with the standard occupational 
keys. These analyses showed that older adolescents tend to be •, 
more interested in scientific and technical matters, whereas the 
interests of young men tend to be more social, that is, they tend 
to stress human values more. Older men have interests very 
much like those of younger men, though less concerned with 
athletics and somewhat more restricted in nature. These find- 
ings might be the result of cultural differences in generations, 
but Strong interprets them as age differences, and this is con- 
firmed by Carter’s work, which found the same interest trends 
in adolescents studied genetically during their four years in high 
school, these interest patterns beginning to crystallize at about 
age 14. In other words, the differences found by Strong be- 
tween older adolescents and adults were measured by Carter 
as trends in adolescents as they matured. Strong attributes i 
these changes to endocrine development and sexual maturation. ^ 
The effect of school experiences on inventoried interests has 
been investigated by Burnham (3), Klugman (10), and Van 
Dusen (27) . Klugman retested a group of 207 high-school girls 
after one year of study in the commercial course, and found no 
significant relationships between their change of clerical inter- 
ests and their grades in commercial courses. This was a poor 
choice of group for such a study, however, in view of the general 
tendency for girls and women to make high scores on the clerical 
scales. Burnham’s study is of more interest, as he worked with 
men college students and found little relationship between 
change of interest and college grades. Van Dusen worked with 
engineering students at the University of Florida but used 
claimed interest rather than grades as his criterion. He found 
that the inventoried interests of students whose claimed voca- 
tional interest changed while in college did not change, whereas 
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itlir irjvrntorird rngifin nni* intffmt o^ tliow wh(»se expressed 
choice remaifird in rn^incrriiiK «!«1 increaw sij»nificantly. Per- 
hap**. the fsftmrr were an iminafuie gmnp, who diicovered as 
they s.ttn!iril eiigmemiiK tluf thnrt* «as a general interest in 
snenre, and the latter an rnnnumall)' more mature group whose 
mterc&t tn trchmral maiter'i tlrrprneri afuJ broatlenetl with their 
expf»»ite tn the field. Whatever the rsplaiiatinn of Van Dusen’s 
findings, Strong dtd not conftrtti them in a study of engineering 
students at Stanford f2t, pp. 277 ff. h he found no increase in 
the inventoried engineering interests of men who continued in 
that field until graduation. Various possdtle explanations sug- 
gest ihcmseivrs, ranging from the degiee of Jtccupational orien- 
tation characterizing entering freshmen at the two universities 
in tiuestion (one near industrialized areas and the other remote) 
to differtmecs in selection prfMcdures in the two engineering 
schools in question, hut data by which to judge these factors 
arc not availahlc, 

Strong followed the students referred to above, together 
with others in various curricula, into their subsequent careers, 
retesting them five years after graduation. While significant 
relationships were found between their interests and their sta- 
bility in or change of iwcupation, there was little change in their 
interest scores. 5 le was not focusing on this latter problem, but 
the data available and the incidental analysis indicate that 
inventoried interests are rather stable and that at least in 
socially mobile adults it Is choice and experience which vary to 
agree with inventoried interests rather than inventoried inter- 
ests which vary as a reflection of choice and experience, The 
implications of this conclusion are bo important that further 
intensive studies of this problem should lie made in order to 
verify it and to ascertain at what ages experience does affect 
inventoried interest# to an appreciable degree, how it influences 
them, and the age at which these influences cease to have sig- 
nificant effects. Carter’s studies, previously discussed, have 
thrown needed light on the role of maturation in the basic or 
inventoried interests of adolescentsi comparable work remains 
to be done on the rote of experiences of various types at that 
age, ' 
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There have been a number of experimental studies of the 
effect of specific experiences on expressed preferences (2, 9, 16, 
18), but these have involved “experiences” which were so 
trifling as to be meaningless, were so poorly designed as to prove 
nothing, or were extremely limited m their scope. They throw 
no light on the role of experience in the development of interests. 

Conclusions 

The findings reviewed in this paper appear to have the fol- 
lowing implications for further investigations of the determi- 
nants of vocational choice and the development of interests: 

1. Little is known of the role of experience in the develop- 
ment of vocational interests in the formative period: adoles- 
cence. This is the outstanding problem still to be studied. 

2. Studies of this problem might be longitudinal or experi- 
mental, or both. In any case, the quality of experience needs 
to be carefully evaluated. 

3. The definitions of the term “choice” must be clear and 
their implications for the design of experiments understood. 

4. An adequate interest inventory provides a check on the 
intrinsic appeal of the chosen occupation to the person choosing 
it, and will thus help to throw light on the relative importance 
of extrinsic factors such as family, economic conditions, etc., but 
is somewhat affected by stereotyping. 

5. The subjects should be males, in order that a meaningful 
measure of interest may be obtained. 

6. The subjects should include a relatively able group, capa- 
ble of understanding the occupational significance of their 
interests and of manifesting these interests in appropriate occu- 
pations. 

7. At the same time, less able groups may be needed in the 
same study in order that relationships between choice and 
ability, interest and ability, etc., may not be hidden by a restric- 
tion of range. 

8. The experiences of the subjects prior to the initiation of 
the study need to be analyzed, in order to ascertain what influ- 
ences have been at work on them so far, e.g., the breadth and 
nature of previous occupational experiences, whether first-hand 
or vicarious, affects preferences and perhaps even basic interests. 
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9, Sclcciivc fseturK affrcting the sampie studied must be 
known, e.g., if »tiidrnts. in one cnllrgr are studied, what is found 
true for them fn.iy not apply to students in another college if 
the maturity of the sttidmt ts <ine of the criteria considered by 
the admissions office of ortc cn!lrg;e but not hv that of another. 

Iri. A vwatmnal interest inventory’ such as Strong’s or 
Kuder’s should he used in studying chtuccs as well aa prefer- 
ences, heeatjw inventoried interests appear to he more stable 
than vocational choice in adrdt scents and young adults, whether 
choice is defined as preference or as the acceptance of employ- 
ment, ITtk seems to he due t«> the importance of maturation, 
and to the relative unimportance t»f experience in adults and 
possibly in college students; as stated above, the role of experi- 
ence in adolescence is virtually unkntiwn. 
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THE SELECTION OF FOREMEN^ 

MILTON M. MANDELL 

This article is a report of an examination program for the 
selection and promotion of five levels of foremen in shipyards, 
air stations, ordnance plants, warehouses, and other field instal- 
lations of the Navy Department. While these units are govern- 
ment owned and operated, they furnish basically the same type 
of selection problems for supervisory positions as are found in 
similar industrial activities under private ownership, One can 
reasonably extend this statement, because of the variety of 
occupations found in these Navy establishments, and say that 
the selection principles found to be worth while in these activi- 
ties would probably also be appropriate for most supervisory 
positions in American industry. 

The selection of supervisors in American industry and gov- 
ernment is of paramount importance. Practically the entire 
impact of management policies falls on first- and second-level 
supervisors. The day-by-day interpretation and administra- 
tion of these policies is in their hands. Ineffective supervision 
makes meaningless the best policies, the best technological 
equipment, and the efforts of the best workers. Yet one can 
review the whole literature of testing and find but a small group 
of studies on the development and validation of tests for the 
selection of these key workers. The development of clerical, 
mechanical, and sales aptitude tests is often described, but most 
of the literature on supervisory, as on administrative, selection 
represents merely an attempt to identify the factors that are 
important in supervisory selection. One may venture the 
opinion that adequate attention to supervisory selection would 
immeasurably increase the effectiveness of present methods. 

^ Appreciation is due to Thomas L Bransford for his sponsorship and super- 
vision of tins program, to Marjorie West, Sidney Adams, Jean Hussey, and Ernest 
Primoff for their test construction work, and to Meyer Shultz, Jeanne Davis, and 
B. J. Winer for their statistical work. 
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Mote than Miprtvtvtry iHisitirms arc included in this 

Ackojon and promniinn }»n>granj. The pr«»gram requires that 
only tbtrtc who arc among the top employees on a ranked list 
may he apptiinird to any AuprrvjMiry position. ITie examina- 
tion on which thH ranking is based includes, for the first and 
second ks’ck (the tsvo Itnvrst supervisory grades), a written 
test, a numerical evahmtion of the training and experience of 
the employee, and hk effieieiicy rating. These three ratings are 
eomhineti into one for the purpose of obtaining a final rating. 
For the three higher grades t»f .supervision, an oral interview, 
which provides a numerical rating, is an^additinnal part of the 
examination.® 'Hie written test has a weight of Sf) per cent for 
all five levels, and the remaining 5n per cent is divided equally 
among the other parts of the examination. ITere arc two parts 
to the written test: Part I is used for all five levels, while Part II 
is used for the three higher grades only. Part I is in 5-choice 
form while Part II contains tjuestions of the completion and 
short-essay types. Part I, which is sometimes referred to as the 
Supervisory Judgment ‘Pwt, rmphasi/'.es questions on the fore- 
man-worker relationship and questions on specific supervisory 
techniques such as placement, training, safety, and performance 
evaluation. 'ITie questions on the Supervisory Judgment Test 
arc general in that they apply to all .supervisory jobs included 
in this prtigranl and are not specific as to any occupation or 
industry- Great care has been taken to make these questions 
as realistic and as unacademic as possible. Part II of the writ- 
ten test, which is limited to the three higher supervisory grades 
because the comparatively large number of examinations in the 
lower grades do not permit this additional examining work, Is 
tailor-made for the particular occupation or shop for which the 
examination is being given. This part attempts to measure 
breadth of knowledge and judgment in relationship to thesuper- 

* Tb» sottwviwcr iWw in *nw m Nsvy firUI wublwhmjfnni for thm jiositloiM 
«r«, Ktsrunf Ironti rh* botww: Lsidirtumiin, tiwarurfnwii. Chief Quarietmun, J Oj^ 
man, and wstw. These I(wi« wdf he referred to »« second-, thM-, lourtn-i 
and ftfih-levdl eupecvmni, rwpectivejy. The Leadmsman w ® full-time, ramet man 
a "working," wperviwr who b#!» journeymen, helper*, and lalwrera m hw RtouS' 
'Hie total number of cmplnyect under hi* lupervision would he roughly ZO ' 
Th« Ma«w, at the other extreme, i* the head m a major shop. At the pnsaent tmni 
Master* tupervlbe »« many a* IJOOO emplnyetsi; at the peak « the war, some Matters 
supervUrd as many as lOjXX) employee*. 
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visory and administrative duties of the particular position for 
which the examination is being given. The following directions 
are used to guide Navy and Military specialists who draft the 
material for Part II of the written test: 

Approximately fifteen typical tasks should be prepared for 
each trade or shop for which an examination is needed. For 
example, the task might be. “Manufacture 2S0 3" valves, 
composition, 200#, steam working pressure, flanged. Navy 
Standard.” The following precautions should be observed in 
preparing these tasks: 

(1) The tasks should be representative of all functions of 
the trade or shop. For example, in a naval shipyard 
the significant categories might be (a) new construc- 
tion and repair; (b) shop and field work; and (c) 
types of vessels . . . All significant phases of activity 
of the trade or shop should be covered in the questions 

-- - that are prepared. 

(2) The tasks should be sufficiently complete so that the 
applicant does not have to guess as to what is in- 
tended. A contractor could not make a cost estimate 
unless he had detailed information as to the type and 
size of house desired, types and quality of material 
desired, etc. In the above example, the number, size, 
and type of valves to be manufactured had to be fur- 
nished in order to give the candidate sufficient infor- 
mation to answer the questions. Other types of infor- 
mation that may be necessary are: (a) the amount of 
time available to do the job; (b) the status of the job 
before the work is started on it by the shop or trade; 

( c ) the type of Ship or aircraft on which the work is to 
be done; etc. . . , 

(3) The tasks should be such that the following questions 
can be asked in regard to each of them. If any of the 
following questions are not appropriate to any task 
submitted, please indicate this fact when transmitting 
the material. Indicate which question or questions are 
not related to the task, and, furthermore, check the 
information you have included in the description of 
the task against this list of questions to make certain 
that enough information has been given to insure that 
the task is not ambiguous. 

(a) How rqany man-days, by trade and rating, 
would be required to perform this work? 

(b) List the types and quantity of equipment that 
would be needed to perform this work. 

( c) List the safety hazards that might occur in per- 
forming this work. 
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<4 1 Wiut r>j|»fr arr 5tiv<*lv«ri(l in this work? 

IttdiiaJf «S»9 iSiat (hi their pan of the 

w«rL hrhiie, ihuutp., an«J after the shop for 
whir h ihf c\aniinatf»in hemp, given. 

(c ) J ist the major »er!mn al dtangrn that have been 
((irvrl(*p('4 m jirihirnimg; this work riuring the 
past hvr yearn and give the major advantages 
of each rhange. 

fhe line <d rnmpctitivr examinatinrifk for the selection of 
suprrvtwtrs in Navy ttntallatnmv has hetii in operation since 
ahwit J1/20, It has the support rif the workers and supervisors 
because it provides an ohjretive method for selection. It has 
the support of topMttanajtemrnt fttr the same rcastm. To the 
extent that this program tends to eliminate charges of favorit- 
ism, it is a ttseftil morale builder. And to the extent that it fur- 
nishes a mtu'C valid mrhtid for the scleetion of supervisors than 
the method more eommonlj used, it improves administration 
at a key point. I'he remainder of this article will describe a 
study of the validity of various types of svritten tests that might 
be included in this examitiation program. 

Any description of the results of a validation study should 
include, to he meaningful, the institutional situation in which 
it was conducted, 'Hie importance of the validity coefficients 
obtained in such a study should he interpreted in the light of 
such information. The following subjective conditions affected 
the results of this study, some positively, some negatively. In 
the first place, the trial groups attempted to do their best work 
in answering the questions. 'ITicy were told that this was a test 
of the tests and that the only purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine which tests should he used in tiu* future for actual selec- 
tion. Code numbers rather than names were used on the answer 
and rating sheets. Also, tltc support of top-management had 
Initially been obtained by extensive discimion of the purposes 
and methods of the study. The above condition helped to 
increase the value of the study. 

The second important factor which should be mentioned 
affected the validity coefficients by lowering them, one can pre- 
sume, although the extent to which the coefficients were lowered 
could not be measured easily since, because of the nature of the 
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criterion used, its reliability could not be estimated satisfac- 
torily. Very extensive layoffs had occurred and more were 
expected in the near future in many of the activities where these 
superivsors worked. These layoffs had made all of the men 
jittery. It can therefore be presumed, although data are lack- 
ing, that the quality of the ratings obtained was lowered as a 
result of this uncertainty. While the men had been assured that 
neither the ratings nor the test scores would affect their status 
in any way, their positions were in jeopardy because of the end 
of the war. This fact undoubtedly affected their willingness to 
rate their subordinates and colleagues objectively. This condi- 
tion was known at the time the study was planned. It was 
decided to go ahead with the study because there was need for 
an immediate determination as to which types of tests were 
most valid. It was assumed, perhaps incorrectly, that only the 
absolute values of the validity coefficients would be affected by 
this condition, and not their relative validity. 

The Population 

The groups included in the study were supervisors at all five 
levels in two shipyards, two supply depots (warehouses), and 
two air stations. In addition to the five levels of supervisors, 
a sixth level, that of working supervisor, was, also included. 
These “straw bosses” do not have full supervisory status, and, 
unlike the full-time supervisors who are paid an annual wage, 
are paid on an hourly basis (10^ more than the highest rate of 
the men they supervise). All supervisors were invited to par- 
ticipate in the study but it was emphasized that this was com- 
pletely voluntary. A comparison of two large groups of partici- 
pants and non-participants (absent either voluntarily, or be- 
cause of sickness, or because of conflicting work schedules) indi- 
cated that they were approximately equal in age distribution. 
The number of supervisors at the two higher grades who did not 
participate was relatively larger than the number of the lower 
grades who did not participate. For this reason and also be- 
cause of the limited number of supervisors at the two highest 
grades, the data presented are, in general, for the first three 
supervisory levels only. 
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l*be Miprrviwr*! catitr th<' thrre typt's Havy activi- 
tie.^ drscrjlu'd ahnve ansi frt»m a varuiy of trades. Included 
were tiiiprfvn<»r^ of !al«>frr.s, sticvedores, plumbers, aircraft me- 
chanics, shrct-nirtal workers, carpenters, power-plant operators, 
elrctncians, machinists, webirrs, atittimobile mechanics, boiler- 
makrw, mrsiders, rigKcrs, pipefitters, patternmakers, copper- 
smiths, ami Mipervisuis from a host <»f f»ther trades. 'iTie occu- 
pations range, as w ill he noted, (trim the lowest levels to the 
highest levels of skill. 1 he study was deliherately designed in 
this manner hecause the ohjiective of the study W'as to determine 
which test or combination of tests svmild mea.siire the common 
superviiory rlemcnts of all of these positions, leaving to later 
determination the question as to which tests would best measure 
the special fartcus in each of the types td po.sitions. 

The siae of tin-groups on which the rlata are based vary from 
one grade to the next and between Navy installations. The 
over-all conclusions at the end of this report arc based on about 
1,0()0 cases. 

Tht Tens 

The statement has previously been made that the attempt 
in this study was to determine which tests wouhi work effec- 
tively at all grade levels and for all ttccupations.’ To achieve 
this objective, the fnllmving tests were included in the study. 

I, Stt/iertrirory /udgment.-— I'his .W-item, 5-choice, multi- 
ple-choice teat attempts to measure two parts of the supervisor’s 
job; (1) judgment on the problems of employee-supervisor 
relationships, and (2) judgment on problems of supervisory 
techniques such as performance evaluation, training, safety, and 
employee utilization. 'I*hc test is, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, non-factual in that an attempt has been made in preparbg 
the questions to make a high score impossible unless, in addition 
to the facts, the candidate has the judgment necessary to apply 
the facts properly to a given problem and to come out with the 
right answer, There is also a second part to the definition of 
“non-factual" In this sense, “non-factual" means the same as 

«Th6 Mme pawing pints wilJ irot Ite iwcd for all superviwry p*d« and 
patfciiw. The data obtained in die attidy juatify, and the ttietho<& of administranon 
provide, sticcwively higher pwing porots for the three low«t gradei of aaperviaort. 
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non-RcademiCj that iSj the cj^uestions are of such character 
that formal training in human relations or supervision is not 
essential to satisfactory performance on a test.'* 

In order to get the support of the men involved for the test- 
ing program it was considered essential that the questions 
should pose real problems, and not be merely academic exer- 
cises. While it is obviously impossible to meet this goal fully, 
the reaction of the men who participated in the study indicates 
that this goal was substantially achieved. 

2. Mechanical Principles . — ^This test, consisting of 2S items, 
is similar to Bennett’s Test of Mechanical Comprehension. 
This type of test had proved useful for supervisory selection 
previously although the reasons for this relationship are not 
definitely known.” 

3. Spatial Relations. — This test consists of 25 paper form- 
board items. This type of test has been found useful for the 
selection of journeymen and it was included in this study to 
determine its usefulness for supervisory selection. 

4. Rules and Regulations . — ^This test consists of 20 factual 
items on Navy Department and Civil Service Commission per- 
sonnel regulations. Part of the supervisor’s duty is to apply 
these regulations correctly and to answer the questions of his 
men. It was therefore thought appropriate to include items of 
this type. 

5. Reading Comprehension. — ^This test consists of 20 items 
on the ability to read and understand quotations from general 
supervisory and technical literature. The large number of docu- 
ments that a supervisor has to read made it seem desirable to 
include items of this type. 

6. Numerical Relationships . — ^This test consists of IS items 
containing numerical series, with the candidate supplying; as his 
answer, the number that should be next in the series. This test 
was included because it was assumed that the quantitative fac- 

* Nq assumption lias been made that training in supervision is not desirable; 
rather, the assumption that has been made is that one may learn to be a good super- 
visor by observation, experience, and by using intelligence, as well as by formal 

training . ■ j v 

summary of the results obtained in the use of the Bennett and other tests 
for supervisory selection is to be found in Mandell, Milton^ Testing for Adnunistra- 
tive and Supervisory Positions/' Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
V (1945), 217-228. 
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t«M by tfjc itrms wcmiet havt* some relationship to the 

calru!ati«ns rjtrcriv'^.in,’ irj a ^u{M-rvi<.(ir'fi jtih. 

7. Biu<rpfins Rrmhn^. Tbiii test consists of 25 items that 
attempt to mrasjirr knowlrtlfte of hhicpriiu terms and judgment 
in tnteTpreting hhirprmt dirrctions. In order to simplify the 
process of test jnrpatanon ami adnntiistratiori, only ship blue- 
prints were Used, If possible, it w««ild have heen desirable to 
prepare f|uestions on Idtirpttnt reading apprrtpriate to building 
maintenance svork and airplane mechanics.® 

The drifrmw 

The ratings were furnished by the stipcrvisora and colleagues 
of those men participating in the study. 'Fhe two types of 
rating forms used were graphic and rank-rntler. The instruc- 
tions to the raters provirkd that they svould rate those super- 
viiiors whose work performance they knew and whom they were 
willing to rate accurately. Both parts of this definition were 
stressed. Kach man rated about six participants. 

inspection of the rating data received indicated that> in 
many cases, there was substantial disagreement among the 
raters and disagreement hetween the results obtained from the 
two rating methods. Cases were eliminated when these dis- 
agreements were substantial. l*herc were conflicting objectives 
in making these climin.iiionH, On the one hand, to get the high- 
est reliability, it would have been desirable to eliminate all cases 
with more than a minimum of disagreement. On the other 
hand, in order to meet the above abjective, the number of cases 
in the study would have been reduced to a level below that re- 
quired for significant results. Therefore, the method used to 
eliminate cases kept both objectives in mind, and resulted in the 
elimination of about 25 per cent of the cases. 'Fhe elimination 
of these cases improved the agreement among the raters some- 
what In other validity studies, in order to obtain maximum 
agreement, as many as 75 per cent of the cases have been 
eliminated, 

• It will be noted tbiit many, if not all, of tbe t«i* have toes fw 
a reliable t«t. Tbe admmwtrative deewtion was made that it weuld be d««m . 
for purpose* of the study, to try-nut a» many iicm types « poiwmie ana men 
len^hen, in actual um, iho« tests which xrve the KteatMt validtty. 
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Statistical Data 

All of the correlations are Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions between test scores and job performance. In all cases, the 
correlations are uncorrected for any cause. They are based on 
the original test content. 


1. SUPERVISORY JUDGMENT TEST 


LcveP 

Actimty^ 

N 

T 

Level 

Activity 

N 

f 

CQ andQ 

NAS — Alameda 

28 

.34 

L 

NAS — ^Alameda (AR) 

24 

.48 

Q 

NSD — Oakland 

20 

50 

L 

NSD — Oakland 

47 

05 

CQ andQ 

NS — San Francjsco 

57 

06 

L 

NS — San Francisco 

142 

.08 

Q 

NS — Mare Island 

68 

.12 

L 

NS — Mare Island 

171 

18 

Q and L 

NSD — ^Norfolk 

60 

40 

L 

NS — Marc Island 








(Portion) 

71 

36 

L 

NSD— Norfolk 

46 

.32 

S 

NSD — Oakland 

41 

08 

L 

NSD — Norfolk 








(Portion) 

39 

37 





It will be noted that seven of these thirteen correlations 

are 


above .30 and three of them are .40 or above. The range of these 
correlations is great, from .50 to .05. While a number of expla- 
nations may be made of these differences, two are offered: (1) 
the differences in reliability of ratings obtained at the various 
activities, and (2) the differences in variety of trades in each 
group. In other words, the more homogeneous the group, the 
more uniform are the standards used for rating. This second 
point is strikingly illustrated in the case of the two correlations 
reported for Leadingman at the Mare Island Naval Shipyard. 
Using the total group of 171 Leadingmen, who represent at least 
20 different trades, the validity coefficient is .18 d= .07; using 
only the 71 Leadingmen in four of the highest skilled trades, the 
validity coefficient is .36 ± .10. In other words, it would have 
been desirable to analyze the data separately for the supervisors 
of each trade, but the lack of sufficient cases made necessary the 
lumping together of a large number of trades. In actual prac- 
tice, the examinations are administered separately by trade. 


■^The following abbreviations have been used for supervisory levels* F — Fore- 
manj CQ — Chief Quarterman; Q — Quarterman; L-— Leadingman; and S — Snapper 
(straw boss) . In a few cases two levels of supervision have been combined in order 

to increase the N. . ^.r . . « xm xt i 

® The following abbreviations are used. NAS — Naval Air Station, NS — ^Naval 
Shipyard; NSD — Naval Supply Depot. The following terms are used for parts of 
an activity. AR — the Assembly and Repair Department, Public Work-maintenance 
activities; and Portion — a part of a major activity which is relatively homogeneous 
in terms of occupations represented. 
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than thrtw far the Supcrvismy Judgmtnt Test, although for 
Quarterman and fjnanfrrrs at the Oakland Naval Supply Depot 
the cor relat inns arc ,‘?,1 and ,4*1, Caundnnliig this test with the 
Supervisory Judgment IVst adds vrrt- htth- m the validity.® 
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llte zero-order correlations for this test are lower than for 
the Supervisory Judgment Test; however, this test had higher 
correlations than most of the other tests for Leadingmen as a 
whole. This adds some significance to these correlations be- 
cause the population in the Leadingmcn groups was much larger 
than for the higher supervisory levels. 

Tfie results with this test were generally poor for Leading- 
man and relatively gemd for the higher grades. The relatively 
low reliability of the test, .459, indicates that if the reliability 


« In general, e«mbmin|[ ten* by t}»e Wherry-GaytenJ t«t 
in* the itwlwiduat teit wi#ho to ponhive Iniietm, yieWinl correJation* only »li*nt|y 
bigner than the hifthwt ftingte t«c torrdatwm. Comhnsing t»ts by iha mutl 
muItiple-rtareMlon method mujtdi In multiple enrrelatwns whleh were eoraewbit 
hE*her. 
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4 RULES AND REGULATIONS TEST 


Level 

Activity 

N 

T 

Level 

Activity 

N 

ff 

F and Q 

NAS— Norfolk 

39 

.30 

L 

NAS — ^Norfolk 

133 

07 


NAS — Norfolk 

37 

28 

L 

NAS— Norfolk (AR) 

129 

09 

CQ andQ 

NAS — Alameda 

28 

.42 

L 

NAS — ^Alameda (AR) 

24 - 

09 

Q 

NSD — Oakland 

20 

62 

L 

NSD — Oakland 

47 

.08 

CQ and Q 

NS — San Francisco 

37 

.11 

L 

NS — San Francisco 

142 

.09 


NS — Mare Island 

68 

.13 

L 

NS — Mare Island 

171 

20 

Q and L 

NSD— Norfolk 

60 

.19 

L 

NS — Mare Island 








(Portion) 

71 

.16 

L 

NSD — ^Norfolk 

46 

.00 

L and S 

NAS — ^Norfolk 








(Public Works) 

23 

08 

L 

NSD — Norfolk 



S 

NSD — Oakland 

41 

00 


(Portion) 

39 

.06 





of this test were improved, 

the validity coefficients might be 

substantially higher. 








S READING COMPREHENSION TEST 



Level 

Activity 

N 

T 

Level 

Activity 

N 

cr 

F and Q 

NAS— Norfolk 

39 

43 

L 

NAS— Norfolk 

153 

.12 

Q 

NAS— Norfolk 

37 

31 

L 

NAS— Norfolk (AR) 

129 

.11 

CQ and Q 

NAS — ^Alameda 

28 

.43 

L 

NAS — Alameda (AR) 24 

.33 

Q 

NSD — Oakland 

20 

47 

L 

NSD— Oakland 

47 

09 

CQ and Q 

NS — San Francisco 

37 

.02 

L 

NS — San Francisco 

142 

06 

Q 

NS — Mare Island 

68 

19 

L 

NS — Mare Island 

171 

21 

QandL 

NSD — Norfolk 

60 

35 

L 

NS — Mare Island 








(Portion) 

71 

28 

L 

NSD— Norfolk 

46 

24 L and S 

; NAS-Norfolk 








(Public Works) 

23 

13 

L 

NSD— Norfolk 



S 

NSD-Oakland 

41 

,31 


(Portion) 

39 

32 






This was the second-best test, next to the Supervisory Judg- 
ment Test, using as a rough index the percentage of groups on 
which a validity of ,30 or more was obtained. Eight of the 
eighteen zero-order correlations are above .30 with the range 
between .47 and .02. An improvement in the reliability of the 
test from the present estimate of .649 might increase the valid- 
ity. The same explanations would be appropriate here, as with 


6 NUMERICAL REASONING TEST 


Level 

Activity 

N 

f 

Level 

Activity 

N 

f ' 

F and Q 

NAS — Norfolk 

39 

.19 

L 

NAS-Norfolk 

153 

.21 

Q 

NAS— Norfolk 

37 

02 

L 

NAS — Norfolk (AR) 

129 

.21 

CQ and Q 

NAS — ^Alameda 

28 

.16 

L 

NAS — Alameda (AR) 

24 

.13 

Q 

NSD— Oakland 

20 

,21 

L 

NSD— Oakland 

47 

05 

CQ and Q 

NS — San Francisco 

57 

.14 

L 

NS — San Francisco 

142 

.18 


NS — Mare Island 

68 

.10 

L 

NS — Mare Island 

171 

.24 

Q and L 

NSD— Norfolk 

60 

.23 

L 

NS — Mare Island 




NSD— Norfolk 

46 

.03 


(Portion) 

71 

,23 

L 

NSD— Norfolk 



L and S 

NAS — Norfolk 




(Portion) 

39 

.09 


(Public Works) 

23 

44 





S 

NSD— Oakland 

41 

32 
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other ir^t% f«r I.r.i<htijKmrn, but it was the pooresit test for the 
IriiTit* ab»»vr LrarlinKman. 
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lilt" tiata for tliji test are incorielmive for two reasons: (1) 
Some of tbr samph-s inebuleif dri not have to read blueprints in 
their work; atul ( 2 ) ( Inly ship blueprints were used. The corre- 
lations obtained in ibis study do not justify usinR this test for 
selection ptirptwes in ibis program. 

In addition to die eorrelatioiis between job performance and 
test scores, the mean scores for each level on earb test, by instal- 
lation, were computed. 'Hu’Se means tend to increase from the 
bottom supervisory level to the top, 

'I*he following table presents the intercorrelations of the 
tests, which are numbered in the same order as in the preceding 
tables, anti estimates of the reliabilities of the te.sts, based on 
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Kuder-Richardson formula No. 21. These data are based on a 
total of 172 cases from three different Naval installations. 

Conclusions 

The data presented seem to indicate that some of these tests 
can contribute effectively to the selection of supervisors in a 
wide variety of trades. When one takes into consideration the 
following factors, this conclusion is reinforced; (1) The correla- 
tions are based on original test content; (2) The ratings used as 
the criterion included cases where there were differences between 
the various raters; (3) The correlations were computed on 
groups in a variety of trades; and (4) The test reliabilities were 
in general low for individual prediction. Despite these factors, 
the data on the Supervisory Judgment and Reading Compre- 
hension Tests indicate that these tests should improve the selec- 
tion of supervisors. Both of these tests did relatively well at all 
supervisory levels and for various types of activities, while some 
of the other tests did better at one grade level than at another. 
Refinement of the administration of these tests should produce 
a better indication of the true value of these tests for supervisory 
selection. Tentative results from the validation of these tests 
on supervisors in white-collar occupations indicates that the 
Supervisory Judgment and Reading Comprehension Tests con- 
tribute to the selection of white-collar, as well as of blue-collar, 
supervisors. 




MEASURING THE TEACHING PERSONALITY 

WALTER W. COOK 

University of Minnesota 

AND 

CARROLL H LEEDS 
Mississippi State College for Women 

The need for measures of the personality factors related to 
success in teaching requires no elaboration. Many approaches 
to the problem are possible. One approach would first formu- 
late a precise and analytical definitio n of the factors involved 
and then attempt to build an instrument which subjectively 
parallels the definition. Another would attem pt to fin d among 
the personality measure s now available those related to teach- 
ing success. Another, the one followed in thirinvesFigation, 
simply establishes two criterion groups of teachers, one having 
the desired personality characteristics to a high degree, the other 
to a low degree, and attempts to find factors which discriminate 
sharply between the two groups. An adequate attack involves 
elements of all three approaches. The difference is in emphasis. 
In accepting the third procedure the heavy theorizing is post- 
poned until some measures are found which discriminate. The 
hypotheses upon which we operate remain highly tentative and 
no justification is sought other thaft successful discrimination. 

In attacking the problem, we assumed that a teacher who is 
well liked by his pupils, and who establishes intimate and har- 
monious working relations with them has a high level of the 
personality traits we sought to measure. We believed that the 
emotionalized attitudes of pupils toward their teachers could be 
measured. We furthermore assumed that the attitudes of 
pupils toward teachers were the result of the teachers’ attitudes 
toward pupils. Hence, if we could measure the attitudes of 
both teachers and pupils toward each other there should be a 
high relationship between them. Having demonstrated this 

399 
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«r ct«i!4 ^‘■^‘iiftsr dtjii ihr itivrfitoiy of fhe teacher’s 
attsttttiri 3 bj}‘«!*» wrnihi hr an rffritivc* tnea'sure of the 

trarhirtii fW’f.<in4liH smcr tt w»!uW imlirrctly iiorasurc theemo- 
fjoiial trt-iwfltws which pupik make f»» trarhrr^, 

'Oir v4lt44f!og ptKrthurfi, mvttfvcti aKt» the a'.sumptioM 
that a «hml pfjfHi|ial who ha-s wnrkrd with a trachcr for some 
tinif ran wnv thr rjti*4tr*n.i! rrfaitori«»h»p between teacher and 
pupsis anrf can rhwnminatr accHfatrlv hetwren ihrme with ex- 
tremely high an*! Sow rapjs«*rl. am! that an expert in the field of 
tcarhct-pnpil rdaiinn^hip*. ran x’n.it a da^'.roont and judge accu- 
rately thr affective trial n'nvhip which exivu, 

f.VnitrMcfsn^ ihr Triit-hrr’-Psipii IniYfUory 

Thr form of thr trathrr'v'aftitMdrv-iowafd-pupils Inven- 
tory- wav dictated hy vevrtal cniiMdcratums. It was assumed 
that such attitudes woutd ronstituir a very complex pattern, 
involving a great tuimbcr of attitudes toward a great number 
of things and that iherebirr the simple linear concept of favor- 
ahlcness ontnfavorahlrnw of the'Ihurstone (7) am) Remmers 
(4) technittiirs could not he applied. Ftirthermore, wc wished 
to use criterion groups rather than the judgment of experts in 
the selection and weighting of the items. ITie Likert (3) tech- 
nique of scoring was rejected because we could not assume that 
the attitudes of teachers toward each of the many aspects of 
child status and behavior would be normally distributed. In 
fact it seemed certain that most of them would be skewed. 
Furthermore, by using criterion groups, optimum scoring 
weights can be determined experimemally. The form of item 
recommended by Rnsander (5), in which a situation is de- 
scribed and the subject is asked to choose among five possible 
responses, was rejected because it is difficult to build and time- 
consuming to administer—both of vvhieh tend to limit the 
sampling of attitudes, hhe chief argument for it is that it 
approximate# more closely actual behavior but since the selec- 
tion of the criterion group# is based on actual behavior this con- 
rideration was given less weight. 

The item technique finally accepted for the Inventory makes 
each item essentially an attitude scale in itself. It was used by 
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Likert and called by Bird (2) the method of “Summated Rat- 
ings. It resembles the items of the Strong’s Interest Inventory 
except that a five-point scale is used instead of a three-point. 
It was believed that three points would not discriminate ade- 
quately for our purpose. The directions with sample items were 
as follows: 

Explanation and Directions / 

There is considerable disagreement in educational circles 
relative to a variety of topics involving the relationship of 
teachers and pupils. These topics are still largely matters of 
opinion with little reinforcement from scientific evidence. It 
is the purpose of this Inventory to sample existing opinion m 1 1 
the area of teacher-pupil relationships. There are no right or |\ 
wrong answers to the items of the Inventory. Your own ind L ' \ 
j vidual feeling about the matter is what is wanted. k~irank 
and sincere response to each item is obviously necessary if this 
study is to serve its purpose. Your responses will have no 
effect whatever upon your personal or professional standing. 
Your name IS not requested. 

Directions: After reading the items carefully, indicate your 
response by encircling the number which most nearly repre- 
sents your reaction to the topic in question. Think in terms 
of general situations rather than of individual cases. Please 
respond to every item. 

The scale is as follows: 1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree 

3. Undecided or uncertain 

4. Disagree 

5. Strongly disagree 

1. Most children are obedient 1 2 3 4 S 

2. Shyness is preferable to boldness 1 2 3 4 S 

3. Most pupils lack productive imagination 1 2 3 4 S 

4. Children dress more sensibly nowadays 1 2 3 4 S 

5. Children “should be seen and not heard” 1 2 3 4 5 

Construction of Items 

In the construction of items five sp aces were xanvassed. not 
with a view to uniqueness or independent measures but simply 
in order to secure a more adequate sampling of attitudes. These 
five areas were as follows: 

1. Moral status of children in the opinion of adults, espe- 
cially as concerns their adherence to adult-imposed standards, 
moral or otherwise. 



4P2 Hit:*ATntNAt Am* rsvfntu.twjti'Ai. MJA'^imp.MBNT 


E*amplr; Pispik arc naturally AHihhorn, 

2. Ihu !f/}W and prcddcms «f rfujdurt in the clawsroom and 
rfsrwhrrc «w! mrthnds rmpinyrd in draling with them, 
Exampir: Frrpik hnnul wrinng rnucs {.hnultl he teverely pun- 
idwtl. 

J, Pnnnpfft «! tht^d drt-rlupmfnt anti behavior related to 
alwlity, arhjrvrmrnt, Irannng, m»»tivaiion. and personality de- 
wlnpjTteni. 

Example: Success h more mntivaiinK than failure, 

4 Primspl^t t»l nhu-nthn related to philrtsophy, curriculum 
and administration. 

Example: Pupils shnuhl he required to do more studying at 
home. 

5. Picrjmn^i raa’dmm »/ t^a^hfr, his likes and dislikes, 
saurew of irritation, etc. 

Example: Without children life would he dull, 

A total of 7Sh items were huih for tryout purposes. These 
were placed in two experimental forms of the Inventory (A and 
B) -with 57H items in each. 

Aciminhimum of Experimenttd Farm 

Instead of using experts to determine the relative impor- 
tance and validity of the items and how various types of teach- 
ers ought to react to them, it was the plan of the investigation to 
determine these things by experimental procedure. This neces- 
sitated the employment of an outside criterion in selecting two 
groups of teachers, TEc criterion employed was the judgment 
of the principals of the schools in which the teachers taught 

Approximately 70 schools were visited by Dr, Leeds to seek 
the cooperation of the principals. Each principal was then 
asked to designate one or two teachers in his school whom the 
pupils liked veiy much, who had excellent working relations 
with them and who had the personality characteristics essential 
to effective teaching. He was then asked to designate one or 
two teachers who had these qualities in a very low degree. In 
some schools only one teacher was selected for testing, in others 
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two or three. All of the schools were public elementary, junior 
or senior high schools, tending toward the conservative type, in 
the states of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Table 1 gives more de- 
tailed information about the schools and the number of teachers 
tested in each. 

Each designated teacher was then visited and asked to coop- 
erate in a research project by filling out Form A of the Inven- 
tory. The teacher was assured that no one but the investigator 
would examine the completed Inventory. A few weeks later 
Dr. Leeds visited the teacher again, picked up the completed 
Inventory and left Form B to be filled out and mailed. This 
procedure was continued until both Forms A and B of the In- 
ventory had been completed by 100 superior and 100 inferior 
teachers. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Schools and Teachers Representing Dt^erent-Stzed Comrri'mtUes and 
Different School Levels from Which Two Groups of 100 
Teachers Each Were Drawn 


Size of Community 


Superior Group 

Inferior Group 


No. of 
ScEools 

No. of 
Teachers 

No. of 
Schools 

No of 
Teachers 

Cities with population 

Sr. High 

2 

3 

1 

4 

of 100,000 and over 

Jr. High 

1 

1 

1 

2 


iblem 

9 

14 

8 

16 

Cities with population 

Sr High 

9 

21 

8 

20 

between 1,000 and 

Jr High 

5 

10 

4 

9 

100,000 

Elem 

17 

30 

18 

33 

County schools and towns 

High 

14* 

9 

11* 

9 

With population of 

Elem 


12 


7 

1,000 and under 




■ 

, 

Total 


S7 

100 

51 

100 


* Both elementary and secondary grades were housed m one building 


The Selection oj Items for the Final Inventory 

The statistic, chi-square, was used to determine the extent 
to which each item differentiated between the two groups. It 
was found that 115 of the 756 items discriminated at the 5 per 
cent level. However, it was necessary to take factors other 
than discriminating power into consideration in the selection 
of the 164 items Included in the final Inventory. Some of 
the highly discriminating Items duplicated others in content. 
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•trims: %rrr isr^irH" KtJtrd anrf nthrrs Ahnwrs! a response pattern 
lliat wa*i tliJfwtili {o mtrrfrrt. 

U'ri^hifJ Sfrirwg 

An irMprftpin of the of the rritrrion iiroupi to the 

items wlrrH’r! fur (tn !nsK»r» fti the Inventory n-vealed that most 
of them wrrr l.ir iumi iiotm.«l m character. Many were bi' 
tno<l.il, fhhrrv tettslrt! to prlr up at one or the other of the 
rsffCJW'v. It wav «iHvr*»u*» that the viriiplifiesi scorinf procedure 
of J.ikcrt could nf»t he rtnplovcd. 

It was dcculcd to uve the Ksdlry (h) fnimiita for tveighted 
scores ds'vclopesi for use with the Kfrftngj /nfcreit fnventory. 
'Hiiv fs»rtnuia weights s'.»ch s»f the five possilde responses on a 
ninc-ptfint wale from minus four to plus four, the weighting 
heiiig (htermined hy the differences in the responses of the two 
criterion groups. Two item# are given helnw with the percent- 
age of teachers in each group making each response and the 
weights determined hy the formula. It is ohvimis that such 
weightings could not lie deicrmincd except by empirical 
inethtKls- 


/fm.’ Affmiiff in 

the m'lJefn 

». h»<tl 

take too mu(h time from 

tl-Hifwt-tfk, 

Afittct* 


t1rs<l>Y«k<l 

Dn.»*ree 

Stronftfy 

Dttagree 


1 

2 

S 

4 

S 

SuMisur learhrr* . , , , . . 
InliTwr friKhsts ..... . , 

. i 

1*1 

20 

47 

10 

. h 

2H 

rt 

41 

6 

Ptffefenei* 



I 

f* 

4 

Soirmj! weighi 


-2 
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Simj)lified Scoring Procedure 

The system of scoring described above necessitates the cum- 
bersome process of adding algebraically a long list of positive 
and negative numbers. Since most studies of weighting proce- 
dure indicate that a simpler process does not greatly influence 
the validity of the test, such a process was tried out. The 
simplified scoring scheme adopted assigns a plus-one weight to 
each response with a positive weight and disregards all re- 
sponses with negative or zero weights. The correlation between 
the weighted and simplified 'scores for the inventory was .97. 
Validity coefficients will be presented later for both systems of 
scoring. 


Measuring the Validity and Reliability of the 
Teacher-Pupil Inventory 

With the discriminating items selected and scoring weights 
established for each of the five possible responses to each item, 
the next step was to measure the validity of the Inventory. 
This was done by administering the Inventory to a new, and in 
this case, random group of 100 teachers in grades 4-6 inclusive. 
Three outside criteria of teaching personality were established 
for this group and correlations were computed between the 
scores on the three criteria and the scores on the Inventory. 

The three outside criteria were established by the following 
procedures. One criterion involved the rating of the teacher 
by his pupils. The intermediate grades were selected for the 
try-out because it was felt that pupils at this level would be 
sufficiently mature to respond to simple items in a questionnaire 
and that they would be less biased in giving frank answers than 
the more sophisticated high-school pupils. Ratings were ob- 
tained by at least 25 pupils oh each of the 100 teachers. 

The Pupils’ Rating Scale consisted of 50 simple Yes-No-? 
items of the following type: 


1. Do you like schoolf Yes No 

2. Does the teacher make the schoolwork 

interesting? Yes No 

3. Is the teacher often ^^bossy”? Yes No 

4. Does the teacher force her ideas on the pupils? Yes No 


? 

? 

? 

? 



l.wt r'.’lti. Al, \liAfii:fcRMfc,NT 


5. I’ jlsr irMhn ikind tn Aifus? Yn No ? 

|>f( m'-'i: fusj'i]’* l3»f iHn Jfrfihrr? Yes No J 

‘Oir r«|«k' lUfiPR ,Si',i3r wjA «r»rr4 hy Rsving a plus*one 
{•'ll wtirIw ifUAfh Ja'H'iaMr rrspnmr- jtml a roiiHK-one (-1) 
K( rach ifjifatmr 4 ?»]r. Space wa^ pruvulnJ fur rach pupil to 
ftfjtr his afiisceiv t<> she hiHowme queAfi«im; (i) Why 1 like 
tl»» tearhrr, l2l Win 1 chm't fikr ilm tcachrr, and (3) What 
gutk «r mark da ynu mually rrmvr Irani tilt* teacher? The 



^ w . - . ... - 

I that nn wir t»thc,t than Dr. Lrrck wnnhl <*rr the ratings. The 
I ralitijp were lint »ignrt?. 


Ilic rchahihty nl liir |utpiU‘ fatitig*. vs.ia ilritTmined by two 
prcKtrtkitcii. Fifsit, 2t#) }m}*i! ratings w en* chown at rantlnm and 
their scutes on the oik! nrms corrrlatcci with tlie even items. 

I hts procedure gave a rciiahihty of .*>4. 1 lie second procedure 

involved Kclecrmg two groups of ten ratings each for each of the 
IfXl teachers, correlating the average scores fur the two groups 
and then stepping up the cofrelation hy the Spearman-Brown 
formula to ctpial that of 25 ratings. 'Oils method gave a relia- 
bility of .93 for 25 ratings. 

Previous to the establishment of the pupil-rating criterion 
two other criteria had been established, 'lliis was to prevent 
the pupil's criterion from influencing in any way the other two. 
One of these was a rating by the principal of each school, the 
other a rating by Dr. I^ccds based on a visit to each tcacheps 
classroom. The Principal's Rating Scale was designed specifi- 
cally for this purpose and required the marking of descriptive 
ratmp on the following traits: 

1. Disdplinarv ability 

2. “PcrwinnKp* v». “siiHjcct-matier** point of view 

3. Attitude toward children 

4, Understanding of pupil behavior problems 

5, Pcminality adjustment 

6, Attitude of pupils toward the teacher 

The possible score range on this Rating Scale was from - H 
to f 14. The actual ratings ranged from - 9 to + 14. Hie re- 
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liability of the Scale as determined by the split-half method 
was .87. 

The Scale used by Dr. Leeds in rating the 100 teachers was 
a modification of Baxter’s Rating Scale of the Teacher’s Per- 
sonal Effectiveness (1). It was designed for the purpose of 
evaluating a teacher’s personal effectiveness in the classroom 
by noting and analyzing pupils’ responses to the teacher’s con- 
duct. For thus study, the Scale was modified by omitting the 
responses of the pupils, omitting two irrelevant items and 
adding an item relating to the teacher’s disciplinary ability. 

Enough time was spent in the classroom of each teacher to 
observe his effectiveness in: 

1. Maintaining discipline 

2. Creating a friendly classroom atmosphere 

3. Establishing a feeling of security 

4. Exerting a stabilizing influence on the class 

5. Developing pupil self-reliance 

The possible score range on the Teacher’s Personal Effec- 
tiveness Scale was from + 10 to - 10. The actual range was from 
+ 10 to - 9. The reliability of the Scale as determined by the 
split-half method was .92. The high reliability of this Scale 
and the Principal’s Scale could be explained by the tendency 
for a judge to give similar rating in traits that seem to him logi- 
cally related. 

The correlations between the Teacher-Pupil Inventory 
scores (weighted and simplified) and the three criterion ratings 
by pupils, principals, and expert are shown in Table 2. When 
the scores of the three criteria are combined, with equal weight 
given to each by standard score procedure, the validity coeffi- 
cients of the Inventory are .59 and .60 for the weighted and 
simplified scores respectively. When the three criteria are com- 
bined with multiple weighting the validity coefficient is not 
significantly different (.60). The single criterion measure which 
has the highest relationship with the Teacher-Pupil Inventory 
is the expert’s rating. The correlation is .49. The next highest 
is the pupil’s rating, .45, and the lowest is the principal’s 
rating, .43. 
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TABLE 2 

Correktions beluY^n Teaeher-Pupd Intirnlory Scores (Wcighkd and Smplilkd) 
and 7’htee Critermn ftaUngi by Pupils, Principal and Expert 
lor an L'turlecttd Group ot 100 Teachers* 



Weighted 

Simplified 


.•teoring 

Scoring 

Inventory v*. Pupil’s Rating* 

.4'i 

.46 

Inventory v*. Principal's Ratinp 

.43 

.45 

Inventory va. Expert's Rating* 

Inventory v». Three Validating Criteria Combined, 

.49 

.49 

Equal Weights 

Inventory vs. Three Validating Criteria Combined, 

.59 

.60 

Multiple Weights 

Inventory vs. Combination of Pupd's and Expert’s 

.60 


Ratings 

Inventory vs. Combination of Pupil’s and Principal’s 

.58 

.58 

Rating 

Inventory vs. Combination of Expert’s and Princi- 
pal's Rating 

,53 

.54 

.54 

.54 

Expert's Rating vs. Principal's Rating 

Expert's Ratings va. Pupil's Rating 

.48 


.33 

, , 

Principal's Rating vs. Pupil’s Rating 

,39 



* All correlation* arc signiRcant at the 1 per cent level. 

The reliability of the Teacher-Pupil Inventory as deter- 
mined by the split-half method using the simplified scoring pro- 


TABLE 3 

Distributions of Teather-Pupil Inventory Scores for the Superior, Umeleetcd, 
and Interior Croups of Teachers 





Frequencies 


Scores 





Superior 

Unsclectcd 

Inferior 

301- 340 

5 



261- 300 

8 



221- 260 

11 

5 


181- 220 

12 

13 

4 

141- 180 

9 

11 

6 

101- 140 

14 

16 

5 

61- 100 

18 

18 

4 

21- 60 

6 

9 

13 

- 19- 20 

10 

9 

11 

- 59-(- 20) 

5 

8 

17 

- 99-(- 60) 

2 

6 

n 

~139-(- 100) 


2 

13 

-179-(- 140) 


3 

8 

-2l9-(- 180) 



2 

-259- (-220) 



5 

-299- (-260) 



1 

N 

100 

lOO 

100 

Median 

126.2 

89.4 

-36.0 

Mean 

133.2 

776 

-408 

S.D 

102.8 

100.2 

112.8 
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cedure with the 100 randomly selected teachers at the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade levels was .89. 

The dhstrlbutions of the scores on the Teacher-Pu-pil Inven- 
tory for the superior, unsclected and inferior groups of teachers 
are shown in Table 3. None of the distributions deviate signifi- 
cantly from the normal at the 5 per cent level. The unselected 
group of teachers proved to be a rather high scoring group. 
This could be anticipated since the intermediate teachers In the 
two other groups were superior to the junior and senior high- 
school teachers. The primary teachers tended to rate the high- 
est. However, the highest scoring teacher in all of the testing 
was a high-school counselor of girls. 

Summary 

1. When we assume that by “teaching personality” we mean 
those characteristics of the teacher’s behavior related to the 
emotional respon,ses of pupils and the ability to establish inti- 
mate and harmonious working relations with them, we find that 
“teaching personality” can be measured. 

2. We find that the attitude of individual teachers toward 
pupils is significantly related to the pupils’ attitudes toward the 
teachers. Both sets of attitudes can be measured with a relia- 
bility approaching .SK) and the relationship between them estab- 
lished with a correlation as high as .46. 

3. Pupils’ ratings of teachers at the intermediate-grade levels 
are reliable and valid. There is a significant relationship be- 
tween their ratings and those of the principal and of an expert. 
Pupils’ ratings of teachers correlate with principals’ ratings, .39, 
and with an expert’s ratings, .33. The expert’s and the princi- 
pals’ ratings correlate .48. 

4. The “teaching personality” can be measured with as high 
a validity as can academic aptitude, the correlation with three 
criteria combined being .60. 
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THE INSIGHT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS INTO THE 
ITEMS ON A PERSONALITY TEST ' 

J A. MORRIS KIMBER 
Univtreity of Souclicm California 

Items on the self-inventory type of personality test have 
been recognized to be different from those on other types of 
tests in one important particular. With the individual moti- 
vated to secure a favorable score or to make a certain impres- 
sion, he probably has greater ability to discern the answenvhich 
would contribute toward attaining his end than he has on a test 
of achievement, intelligence, or aptitude. This ability is closely 
connected with his insight into the items which appear on the 
inventory. His intention may not be accomplished unless he 
has this needed insight. 

Superficial consideration of the fact that scores on person- 
ality tests may be influenced by the desire to secure favorable 
scores or to create certain impressions may lead to a rejection of 
such tests as instruments of scientific value. Further thought, 
however, has led some psychologists to propose inquiries into 
the possibility of controlling this influenceability or at least of 
measuring it. Some have even suggested that this influence- 
ability may be an asset, and that a study of the subject’s score 
as influenced by his desire to make a certain impression or re- 
sulting from some “unorthodox” procedure may render possible 
a diagnosis of the personality of the subject. 

To what extent do individuals have insight into the “right” 
responses to the items on a typical personality inventory? An 
important correlate is the question as to whether insight is 
identical with or closely related to general intelligence. The 
present study, conducted with college students, is an attempt 
to answer these questions. 

Personality Test Selected . — ^The California Test of Person- 

411 
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(dity, Secondary Form A, was selected for this study. It was 
believed advisable to use a test which in its standardixation had 
furnished the same norms for men and women, since both men 
and women were included in the f;roup to be studied. The selec- 
tion of the Secondary Series was made on the basis of the suita- 
bility of the questions. Since a few of the items on the Adult 
Form deal with employment experience and with the exercise 
of the franchise, it was believed that in spite of the fact that the 
Secondary Form appears to be designed for high-school rather 
than for college students Its use was preferable. 

Intelligence Test Guilford’s First Nebraska Revi- 

sion of The Army Alpha Examination was selected nor only 
because it is still regarded as one of the best group tests of in- 
telligence but because of the fact that factorial analysis had 
indicated that three factors, V, N, and R could be scored sepa- 
rately.* Another important reason for using the test in this 
particular study is the fact that here, too, the published norms 
for men and women arc the same. 

Procedure^ — The procedure in carrying out the study re- 
quired the administration of the California Test of Personality 
twice to students registered In General Studies 51, the introduc- 
tory course in Psychology at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Later the Army Alpha was given to the same group. 
First Administration of the California Test of Personality 
(Test 1). — Following a few words concerning the value of try- 
ing to understand people, the investigator addressed the class 
as follows : 

Today we are giving you a copy of a personality inventory. 
The object we have in giving it is to find out how you intemret 
the reactions of people. Read each question carefully. Then 
answer the question the way you think a happy and well- 
adjusted student at U, S. C. would answer it. Remember, we 
are not asking you to tell the way you are. We are asking you 
to answer the questions the way you think a happy and well- 
adjusted student at U. S. C. would answer them. 

Second Administration of the California Test of Personality 

X R "A New Revision of the Army Alpha Examination and a 

3 'itcd Scoring for the Three Primary Factors." Journal of Apphai Pxycholoiy, 
( 1938 ), 239 - 246 . 
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(Test 2). — ^The procedure here was the standard one for the 
administration of this test. 

Administration of The Army Alpha Examination — First 
Nebraska Revision,— -Thk test was administered accoiding to 
the “Directions for Giving” which appear in the Manual for the 
First Nebraska Revision of the Army Alpha Examination. 

Personnel of the Group Tested, — Of the 389 students who 
took Test 1 (First Administration of the California Test of Per- 
sonality), Test 2 (Second Administration of the California Test 
of personality) , and the Army Alpha, 238 (61 per cent) were 
women, and 151 (39 per cent) were men. Of the 151 men 
tested, 92 (61 per cent) were trainees in the Navy program , 
operating at the University, while 59 (39 per cent) were 
civilians. All of the women who took the tests were civilians 
and were assumed to constitute a representative group of uni- 
versity women. It is believed that in the case of trainees there 
was a greater selectivity as a result of Naval policies. In the 
Interests of securing homogeneity, the scores of students over 
twenty-four years of age were not included. 

Reliability of the Instrument Used, — Owing to the fact that 
the standardization of the California Test of Personality, Sec- 
ondary Form A, had been carried out with secondary-school 
students, it was regarded as important to determine its relia- 
bility as administered to college students. Further, since Test 1 
imposed entirely new conditions, it was esijential to determine 
the degree of reliability which the test had when given under 
these conditions. Spearman-Brown corrected coefficients of 
correlation between even and odd numbered items on the two 
administrations of the test were as follows: 

Test 1 Test 2 

167 men 936 167 men 947 

2S9 women ......... .907 259 women 902 

It was of interest to find that these correlations demonstrate 
a reliability which is even greater than that claimed for the test 
by its writers. 

Scoring of the tests revealed significant differences between 
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mean total scores on Test 1 and Test 2 in the case, of both men 
and women. While the difference.^ between the scores made by 
men and women arc discussed svihsequciuly, it is of interest to 
note that mean total scores of men and of women were almost 
exactly the same on Test 2, the second administration of the 
Cdijornia Test of Personality, while onlest 1, the first adminis- 
tration of the test, there was a suh.srantial difference (C.R. 2.6). 

It might easily be assumed that since the differences between 
the mean total scores on Test 1 and Test 2 were significant in 
the case of both men and women, there would be almost una- 
nimity with regard to students receiving lower scores on Test 2. 
This was not found to be tme. A substantial number of both 
men and women received higher scores on Test 2; a larger num- 
ber of men than of women received the higher scores on Test 2. 

Tke Investigation as a Reification of I n sight. -—It is the con- 
clusion that the significant differences between the results ob- 

TAB1.K 1 

Total Scout on the Fiat and Second Adminutration of The Calilornia 
Ten of Pertonaiily 


Te»tl Test 2 

Men(//slSl) 

Mean 158 8 153.7 

Standard deviation 14.39 13.26 

Women (iV=238) 

Mean 162.5 153.9 

Standard deviation 11,94 13.40 


TABLE 2 

Comfartton of Slvdenlt in Termt of the Relation of Their Scores 
on Ten 1 and Test 2 


Critical 

ratio 


4.6 

1.4 

10.8 

2.6 


Studenta who received higher score on 

Teat 1 than on Test 2 

Students who received lower score on 

Test 1 than on Teat 2 

Students who received the same score 
on Test 1 as on Test 2 


Men 

Women 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

99 

59,28 

*** 

74.52 

63 

37,72 

59 

22.78 

S 

3.00 

7 

2.70 


100.00 

259 

100.00 
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tained on Test 1 and those obtained on Test 2 for both men and 
women may be attributed to an insight into the meaning of the 
items. Insight is regarded as demonstrated when a student sees 
into the meaning of an item and when instructed not to answer 
for himself but with another hypothetical person in mind — in 
this case a happy and well-adjusted student at U. S, C— re- 
sponds to that item in agreement with the key furnished by the 
authors of the inventory, the “right” answers on the key pre- 
sumably being the responses of the majority of well-adjusted 
persons. 

It would appear that the most convincing demonstration of 
such a concept as insight would be the measurement of such 
insight. Thus it is desired to show that this study constitutes 
a step in the measurement of insight. 

The Measurement oj Insight . — ^Two possible methods are 
available for determining the degree of insight which students 
had into the items of the Cdifornia Test oj Personality as ad- 
ministered experimentally under the two conditions described 


TABLE 3 

Number ol tumi Ansuitred According to Key in Tcrnit oj Comparison 
beliaecn Scores ors Tesl 1 and Test 2 


- 

Men (W=167) 

Number Per cent 

Women (IV=259) 

Number Per cent 

Item* answered with a higher percentage 
of students responding according to key 
on Test 1 than on Test 2 ............. 

144 

80.0 

133 

73,9 

Items answered with a lower percentage 
of students responding according to key 
on Test 1 than on Test 2 

21 

11.7 

22 

12.2 

Items answered with the same percentage 
of students responding according to key 
on Test I as on Test 2 

IS 

8,3 

25 

13.9 


Iso 

100.0 

180 

100,0 


TABLE 4 

CoeSUdenli of Cortelalion between Mean Total Scores on T»ft f and Test 2 


Men (.JfcclSl) .. 
Women (W=233) 


521 

.535 


,04 

,03 
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above. The first of these is the .stud}' of total scores, while the 
second is the study of the frequency of responses to the items. 
The results of the first method have been presented in Table 1. 
The results of the second method appear in summarized form 
in Table 3. 

Numerous explanations might be given of the difference in 
scores between Test 1 and Te.st 2 for individual students. What 
would appear to be almost certain evidence of a high degree of 
insight would be exemplified by the student who made a high 
score on Test 1 but a low score on Test 2. What would appear 
to be definite evidence of a low degree of insight would be ex- 
emplified by the student who made a low score on Test 1 but a 
high score on Test 2, However, whatever the score on Test 2, 
it is believed that a high score on Test 1 indicates a high degree 
of insight into the items whereas a low score on Test I indicates 
a low degree of insight into these items. 

Insight and Persoiudity . — It will be seen that there is a rela- 
tively high correlation for both men and women between the 
scores of students on the California Test of Personality adminis- 
tered as Test 1 and the same test administered as Test 2. These 
correlations appear in Table 4. It will also be observed in 
Table 1 that the standard deviation of Test 1 is approximately 
the same as that for Test 2. The question may thus be raised: 
Do we have in Test 1 a good disguised personality test? 

It is clear from the coefficients of correlation that whatever 
is being measured by Test 2 is to some extent being measured 
by Test 1, and vice versa. Not until objective validation can be 
secured can it be demonstrated that the test given as Test 1 is 
as good as or better than the test given as Test 2. It is the hy- 
pothesis, however, that the test administered as Test 1 may be 
a good measure of personality. Here the student is using some- 
thing of the projection technique. He finds himself free from 
reproach and blame when he answers the questions. It is not 
his concern whether a happy and well-adjusted student suffers 
“often from annoying eyestrain,” for example. He does not 
need to protect this happy and well-adjusted student from criti- 
cism because he finds that he is “tired a great deal of the time.” 
Hence the hypothesis is presented that the answers on Test 1 
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may be more accurate since they are more objective. Test 1 is 
not invalidated by the student’s Having insight into the items. 
The insight is taken into consideration and the student’s score 
is the score on a personality test given under prescribed condi- 
tions for a particular purpose. It seems clear that either Test 1 
or Test 2 may be regarded as a personality test but that Test 1 
is a better disguLsed personality test. 

PersonaiUy and Intelligence . — From numerous studies it has 
been found that there is a relatively low correlation between 
measures of personality and measures of intelligence. Findings 
of the present study confirm those formerly made and also indi- 
cate that correlations between personality and the various fac- 
tors establLshed by Guilford are also low. These results appear 
in Table 5. 

TABLE S 

Correlalioni hglwftn Tell 2 (.Second Adminiitrolion oj the Catijornta Test of 
Pemnalily) and the Army Alpha Examination 


Men Women 
(// = 15I) (y = 238) 


Tot 2 and Army Alpha total 

Test 2 anti Army Alpha, “V" factor (Verbal) ... 
Test 2 and Army Alpha, “N" factor (Numerical) 
Test 2 and Army Alpha, “'R" factor (Relational) 


TABLE 6 

Correlation beiuieen Test 1 (First Administration oj the California Test of 
Personality) and the Army Alpha Examination 


Men Women 
(W=ISI) (W = 238) 


P.E. r P.E. 


Test 1 and Army Alpha total .102 ,05 .211 .04 

Test 1 and Army Alpha, "V" factor (Verbal) 130 ,05 .196 .04 

Test 1 and Army Alpha, "N" factor (Numerical) . .06.1 ,05 ,207 .04 

Test 1 and Army Alpha, "R” factor (Rclationai) . .123 .05 .137 .04 


r 

P.E, 

r 

PE, 

-.041 

.05 

,106 

.04 

-.113 

.05 

.087 

.04 

.005 

.05 

.110 

.04 

-.176 

.05 

.046 

.04 


Insight and Intelligence . — ^The question naturally arises as 
to whether the insight shown by students in this study is largely 
a question of general intelligence. Correlations between the 
scores on Test 1 and the Army Alpha appear in Table 6. The 
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low correlations indicate that the highly intelligent student is 
not necessarily the one who possesses a high degree of insight, 
nor is the highly “insightful" student necessarily the one of 
highest intelligence. 

The low correlation between scores on Test 1 with scores on 
the V factor is of interest in as much as insight has sometimes 
been thought of as closely related to verbal or linguistic ability. 

Sex Differences. — One of the findings of this investigation has 
been that certain differences exist between the responses of men 
and women on the tests administered. As was formerly stated, 
one reason for the selection of the two tests used, viz., the Cali- 

TABLE 7 

A Companion of Scorer of Men and lEonwn in Term/ of Mcom, Slandard 
Devialioiu, and Percentagei who Retponded According 
to ihe Key on the TesU Admnntlered 


Men Women C R. 


Mean, Teat I l.SS 8 162,5 2.6 

S.D,, Testl 14.39 11,94 2 5 

Mean, Test 2 1S3.7 153.9 .1 

S.D., Test 2 13 26 13.40 .0 

Mean, Army Alpha total 161.8 149,5 5 2 

S.D,, Army Alpna total 25.14 IRIS 42 

Mean, Array Alpha, “V” factor 133 1 127,2 3.3 

S.D , Army Alpha, "V" factor 14.36 20.40 4.8 

Mean, Army Alpha, "N" factor S3 8 42,5 12.7 

S,D„ Army Alpha, “N" factor 8.86 8.09 1,2 

Mean, Army Alpha, "R" factor 44,2 43.2 1,6 

S.D., Army Alpha, "R" factor S.80 6 09 ,7 

Percentage who made higher score on Test 1 59 74 3-2 

Percentage who made same score on Tests 1 and 2 3 3 .0 

Percentage who made lower score on Test 1 38 23 3 3 


forma Test of Personality, Secondary Form A, and the Arwy 
Alpha Examination, First Nebraska Revision, was the fact that 
the published norms are the same for men and for women. 

The results given in Table 7 indicate that the California 
Test of Personality given as Test 2, and thus closely resembling 
conditions under which the test was standardized, confirmed 
the authors’ findings that there was no significant difference 
between the scores of men and women. When, however, the 
test was given as Test 1, presumably as a test of insight into the 
responses of a hypothetical "happy and well-adjusted student," 
the results are in marked contrast. Here there appear relatively 
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high scores for women and relatively low scores for men, the 
difference between the means being 3,7. (C.R. 2.6.) 

This difference between the mean scores of men and of 
women on Test 1 is even more striking when it is noted that 
while there is a very low correlation between the scores of both 
men and women with the scores on the Ar-my Alpha Examina- 
tion or any of its factors, men had significantly higher scores for 
the total, for the V factor, and for the N factor. The men, 
therefore, although demonstrated to be decidedly superior to 
the women in intelligence are decidedly inferior to the women 
in insight, assuming that Test 1 is a measure of insight. 

When the further fact is considered that the men differed 
from the women in that a significantly higher proportion of men 
secured higher scores on Test 2 than on Test 1, the conclusion 
seems justified that college women differ strikingly from college 
men in the possession of a greater degree of insight.. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The California Test of Personality was twice administered 
to approximately four hundred students registered in a begin- 
ning course in psychology at The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. On the first occasion students were instructed to answer 
the questions as they believed that a happy and well-adjusted 
student at Southern California would answer them. On the 
second occasion students answered for themselves. The Army 
Alpha Examination, a test of intelligence, was later adminis- 
tered to the group. 

Conclusions. — Among the findings which indicate that stu- 
dents have a high degree of insight into the items on the test 
were (1) the high scores on the first test and (2) the amount of 
difference between mean total scores on the first and second 
tests, the higher score appearing on the first test for both men 
and women. 

Students differ greatly in the amount of insight which they 
possess. Some students secured high scores on the first test and 
low scores on the second. A high degree of insight is regarded 
as responsible for this difference. Some students, on the other 
hand, secured low scores on the first test and high scores on the 
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second. A low degree of insight is regarded as lesponsible for 
this difference. 

Women exceed men in the amount of insight shown, as 
judged by their having higher scores on the first test. Where 
the test was given the second time, there was little difference 
between the scores of men and of women. Thu.s the men and 
women examined appear to rc.scmble each other in personality 
adjustment but to differ in their insight into items on a typical 
personality test. 

There is a relatively high degree of correlation between the 
scores on the fitst test and scores on the second test for both 
men and women. This fact supports the view that not only can 
the first test be regarded a.s‘ a measure of personality or of some 
personality trait but can also be said to measure to some con- 
siderable extent whatever Is being measured when the test is 
administered under standard conditions. 

Correlations between scorc.s on the .second test with scores 
on The Army Alpha Exainination were low, This fact supports 
previous studies which have demonstrated little relationship to 
exist between personality adjustment and intelligence. 

Correlations between scores on the first test with scores on 
The Army Alpha Examination were also low. This fact is an 
indication that there is little relationship between intelligence 
and insight. Further support is given to this conclusion when 
It is noted that the men, though superior in Intelligence, were 
inferior in Insight. 

TESTS 

California Test of Personality — Secondary Series, A Profile of Per- 
sonal and Social Adjustment. Ernest W. Tiegs, Willis W. 
Clark, and Louis P. Thorpe. Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1939. 

Army Alpha Examimtionr~fmt Nebraska Revision. J. P. Guil- 
ford. Beverly Hills, California: Sheridan Supply Company, 
1938. 



A STUDY IN TOOL USAGE 


DAVID L. EOERG 
T!ie Standard Register Company 

Background. 

While setting up a tentative battery of tests in 1941 for the 
selection of trainees for a specialized operation (called Opera- 
tion “A’O for the Standard Register Company the writer was 
fortunate in working with a foreman, Frank Voelkl, who, in 
addition to being Avell trained in the operation with which we 
were concerned, was also a great deal of help in analyzing the 
abilities required for an adequate performance of the duties. 

This foreman mentioned one day that the actions of some 
men were characterized by purposeless motions which slowed 
their work. lie related a common case of the manner in which 
one man would sec punches and perforators on a machine by 
first using a tool to loosen a whole row of nuts, then unscrewing 
the entire row, using both hands. The slower man would loosen 
one nut at a time and then unscrew that nut with one hand 
before going on to the next nut. Obviously, the first man could, 
in the course of the day, accomplish more work of this type. 

Analysis 

On the surface, this problem appeared to be one which could 
be corrected by the proper training. However, a study of indi- 
vidual cases revealed that training had been of little aid in cor- 
recting the problem. There appeared to be a knowledge of 
and/or an ability for speed and motion-saving which some men 
brought to the job with them. The diagnosis of this ability was 
considered a worth-while testing objective. 

Criterion 

For practical reasons a rating of the subjects on the quality 
of time-saving or motion-saving was out of the question. How- 
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ever, it was possible to rank the subjects on the basis of general 
effectiveness on their job, ITiiis criterion was settled upon as 
being useful, though not ideal. Tltree qualified raters, all fore- 
men, ranked the subjects. These rankings were pooled and 
used as our criterion. 


R dation-ship mtk General Intelligence 

Subjectively, it would appear that a measure of Intelligence 
should be useful in predicting success on this job if only because 
of the element of motion-saving which has been discussed. 
However, as the following table indicates, this assumption was 
disproved: 


TABLE 1 


CoruktUm, Foremen Rankings on General Job Kfftdiveness with Benge Basic 
Employmenl Test- — Two Groups Mechanical Workers 


Group 


Numbtf 
ol Cam 


Rho 


Probable 

Error 


Operators "A” hO .23 ±.H 

OpenuotB “B" 36 .08 .... 


New Measure Devised 

In the attempt to measure the ability in which we were 
interested the writer devised a performance test, called Screws 
board #2.’ The nature of the device is indicated in the photo- 
graph (Figure I). Pains were taken to case-harden the steel 
parts in order that the test would not wear with use, creating a 
variation in the standardization results. The bolts and screws 
were also carefully ground in to allow each one to run smoothly. 

No attempfwas made entirely to eliminate two-hand coordi- 
nation, finger dexterity, or general intelligence, but rather it was 
intended that the test should duplicate, as a partial work-sam- 
ple, a portion of the job. The directions were planned, how- 
ever, to discover insight into a tool-usage problem. The subject 
was not permitted to see the test until immediately prior to the 
administration. 


^Mr. Eugene J, Benge was of invaluable assistance In the development of this 
measure as well as of all other tests and batteries used by the firm concerned. 
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Directions 

Srt up Imard and tcioK in .standaidi'/cd nuinnei. Say; 

“1 lu- idea lu'if is to remove ilu- .screws and bolts fiom the 
liLiti' and put tlicru in the pan ( point) as (piickly as you can. 
Use the inids as necessary. You may ii.se both hands. Work 
as fa.st as you can, Now Itettin,” 

Ntite time and say: 

“Now 1 want you to put them hack m the plate and tighten 
them down with your Itnger.s. Begin." 



Note time and tighten holts with tools. Bolts should not 
he light enough to move the board when using tools but, 
rather, just tight enough to pi event iinsercwing them with the 
fingers alone. Then say; 

“Now I waul you to take the holts out again the same way 
you ilid hefoie. See how much faster you can work. Begin.” 

Note time and say; 

“All right, put the holts hack in, tightening them down 
with your hancLs. Begin.” 

Note time. Add four sub-scores. 
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\ri prariicr [M'lind is nivui .iik! im siicn'fic diUH-tKins in tlu' 
nirtlitnl nf ctiu iatioii art* suf:)ifsl« il. 

I’Ih' {lU’srnt trsi, tniisisliiig <i} twti fiials iii wliicli tlu' holts 
arc rcinovt'tl aiul two in winch tlu-y arc icidaci-d, has a splii"half, 
Spearman- Ihttwn rcliahilits cocHiciein of .K'J, based on 3% 
lictCTOffcnenus eases, '{’lie standard ciior of measiirctneiu Ls* 
.495 niiiuites. 

Valithiy 

'{’he Screvvlmard was administered expenmeiilallj fust to 40 
Operatoi.s "A" ahm^ witli a mtnilter of other nsts. It was latei 
aclmini.stered to other similar inacliirie opr iatois. The validiti 
results uie shown in 'I'ahle 1. 
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Finure II. Validation Analysis- Sciewhoard #1. 

Showing lelationsliip between lest .scoie.s of geneud adult woikeis 
and scenes of .skilled operatoi.s in a concern inamifacttning Inisinc.ss 
forms and systems None of the operatoi.s .shown wa.s selected by 
means of any test. The most efficient operators have the highest 
average score and the narrowest range of .sxore.s- 
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Dur lo tin- hotnogfiu'itv nf ilu' aljove ^loiips tlie rank order 
ooncla lions puNoiin tl do not a niu- jnctuie of the value 
of the test. As a true indii-atnm of thr validity of the test, the 
mean .scfirr of the Kionp of Opciators “A" and “B” comhinecl, 
is didls niiimtes or .H7 siKHia aitove tlie mean scoie of 652 male 
iiulustriai applieaius Tlie mean snire of the 37 most efficient 
men inekeil from this group is 1.07 sigma above the mean of the 
applicant gioup. 'fins analysi.s is pictured graphically in Fig- 
ure If. Fuithetmoie, the hatteiy of which thi.s test is one por- 
tion. i.s accepted hy the supervi.sms of the department concernocl 
as a necessary selection tool. 'I'lie re.sults have liecn adequately 
piovetl in live yeats of o()eration. 

('.urn III! inn ivith Ollier Afccisitnw 
The highest coiieiation with any other inea.sine thus fai 
attenijned is a test of two-hand eooidination. I'luvse relation- 
.shi|)s are nulicateil in 4‘altle .3. 
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lielcttionship with Age 

Using 200 random male cases a Pearson correlation between 
test scores and age at last hitthday revealed a relationship of 
.33 » .0-13 P.K. 'I'liere ajipcars to he a tendency for older men 
to scoie higher on this lest than do younger men It is probable 
that age, in ihi.s case, i.s related to expeiience with tools and 
mechanical work-habits Init lacking an adequate standard of 
mechanical experience tlii.s .study imi-st await future work. 

Niilitrr of Di^lrihulinn 

This test, used on our populations, is chaiucterized 
.skewed di.sti ihul ioius of moderate degree, Using the formula; 

3 (Mean -Median) 
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Sk •= .98j based on data compiled from 6S2 male applicants 
used in computing the norms printed below. Considering that 
a low score (in minutes) denotes greater proficiency than a high 
score, the distributions are actually skewed negatively, which 
may be ascribed to the test being easy for the sampling of men 
with mechanical interests on whom it is used. 

Summary 

Screwboard #1, a mechanical performance test, was devised 
to measure a portion of the abilities required to perform effi- 
ciently in certain mechanical jobs in a concern manufacturing 
business forms and systems. 'The test was determined to be 
reliable and valid if used as only one in a battery of tests. It 
was found to be easy for the group on which it was standardized 
but this is not consideicd of practical importance since critical 
scores arc used (7. 55 minutes) This score excludes approxi- 
mately one-third of the male applicants. 




A TECHNIQUE FOR OBTAINING SUMMARY DATA 
FROM AGGREGATE WEIGHTING SHEETS 
ON THE GRAPHIC ITEM COUNTER 
AmCHMENT TO THE TEST 
SCORING MACHINE 

CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 
United States Office of Education 

AMD 

ROBERT] KELLER 
University of Minnesota 

One of the most time-consuming tasks in any statistical 
analysis is the transformation of raw data into some organized 
form. This task may be performed in a variety of ways but 
the end result is usually some form of summary data, which, 
in this article, includes suras, sums of squares, and sums of cross- 
products. The outstanding efficiency of punch-card techniques 
in obtaining such summary data has sometimes caused the re- 
search worker to evaluate the amount of labor required by his 
project in terms of direct calculator techniques or Hollerith 
punch cards. However, as a piece of equipment for tabulating 
data the Graphic Item Counter in terms of efficiency forms an 
intermediary link between the calculator and punch card equip- 
ment. 

The usefulness of the test scoring machine in the tabulation 
of data has already received some attention. One of its earliest 
uses was described by Kuder (3) who outlined a method for 
obtaining correlation coefficients from coded scores on regular 
answer sheets. Bloom and Lubin (1) further added to the use- 
fulness of the test scoring machine for this purpose by present- 
ing methods in which the Graphic Item Counter attachment is 
used. Among other things, this article outlined a technique for 
securing summary data to be used in computing Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlation coefficients. In both of these articles 
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geometrically coded scores were used and checks were developed 
in terms of the geometric progression. DuBoLs (2) used the 
counting sorter in a similar manner. McNamara and Weitz- 
man (4) discussed the economy <»f the Clraphic Item Counter 
for item analysts. 

The purpose of this article is to outline a technique for 
obtaining summaiy data hy the use of Aggregate Weighting 
ShcetS) the Graphic Item Counter, and a specially prepared 
computational chart. 'Flius tecimique makes it possible to 
handle data without coding, checking hecomc.s an automatic 
part of the total process and is introduced at successive inter- 
vals insuring accuracy at all stages, and the number of steps is 
decreased and the operations required arc reduced to a com- 
paratively low clerical level. In comparison with direct calcu- 
lator computation this technique is superior in the amount of 
time saved and is equally efficient in accuracy provided four or 
more variables are used, the sample is fairly large (2()0 or more), 
and variables are expressed in one or two digits, 'fhe technique 
is unwieldy and time-consuming when the sample is less than 
100 or when there are fewer than four variables expressed in one 
or two digits. In actual practice the number of variables which 
can be treated effectively is limited inversely by the magnitude 
of scores, Double-wiring of the machine and the use of com- 
moning sheets partially offsets this limitation, and since variates 
can usually be expressed in two digits, this objection is not 
serious. 

Because the Graphic Item Counter is well described in the 
literature and publications of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, no description will be included here. 

The Aggregate Weighting Sheet is a modification of the 
standard answer sheet and contains 30 blocks, each of which has 
two horizontal rows of ten answer spaces. When two-digit 
numbers are entered on this sheet, the upper row is used to 
record! the tens-digits of the variable, and the lower line, the 
units-digits. Variates are entered in cumulative form. For 
example, a score of 49 will be recorded by drawing a line through 
the answer spaces 1 through 4 in the upper row of a given block 
and a second line across spaces 1 through 9 in the lower row of 
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the same block. Since there are only 30 blocks on each sheet, 
the effective limit of this technique is 60 one-digit variables or 
30 two-digit variables, each variable being assigned the same 
position for all individuals. With the use of a plastic stencil,- 
two clerks can enter approximately 600 two-digit scores per 
hour. Each entry should be checked for accuracy and for 
quality of marking. 

The Graphic Item Counter board is set up on the basis of 
entries on the Aggregate Weighting Sheet in such a way that 
the number of entries in each position can be tabulated. As an 
example, positions 1 through 9 on the tens line of variable I of 
the Aggregate Weighting Sheet are wired to counters 1 through 
9 respectively. Each position in the units line of this variable 
is wired next to counters 10 through 18. Similarly, the remain- 
ing counters are wired to answer positions on the Aggregate 
Weighting Sheet in a predetermined and orderly manner. 

Since much of the discussion which follows concerns the 
treatment of two-digit variables, it seems wise at this point to 
note the relationships inherent in their use. When a two-digit 
score is broken down into its integral parts, it is reconstructed 
as follows: (2) (Subscripts u and t refer to units and tens 
respectively throughout this article.) 

Z»10X,+X, 

When N individual two-digit scores are included, their sum is 
obtained by the relationship 

i=N i=<J» 

LX - lOLX, + LX, 

<=i <*i *=i 

and the other relationships required to obtain summary data 

for two-digit variables X and Y can be listed as follows: 

L is denoted as E j. 

IZ* -1001^:,“’ ■i-20LX,X,+ ZX,^ Note: 

LY » 1017, + LY, . LXXu-^X,Xt 

E7> - 10017, * +20E7«7,-( E7«* Z7,7„-Z7«7, 

LXY - 100i;f,7, + WLXXu + 10ZZ„7,+ ZX«7« 

After variables for each individual have been entered on a 
separate Aggregate Weighting Sheet and checked, the entire 
sample is sorted into sub-groups corresponding to entries on the 
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first line. When one-digit variables are used, the first sort will 
be on the first variable and when two-digit numbers are em- 
ployed, the first sort will be made on entries in the tens row of 
variable I. It is important at this point to recognize that a 
zero sort will be made if one is required. P'or example, if the 
initial sort is made on the basts of entries in the tens line only, 
a value of 9 would he sorted into the zero-tens sub-group; scores 
from 10 through 19 will be sorted into the one-tens sub-group; 
and a score of 29 would appear with other scores ranging from 
20 to 29 in the two-tens sub-group. 

A reading taken on a Graphic Item Counter graph is taken 
at the end of each sub-group run, i.e., a new sheet is used to 
record G.I.C. marks for each sub-group. Each graph must be 
appropriately labeled to indicate the variable, the sort, and the 
sub-grouping on the sort. The notation, I-tens-3, would indi- 
cate variable I, tens-sort, sub-group 3. Such a notation pro- 
vides sufficient information to identify all entries on the graph 
and is used throughout this discussion. 

After all sub-groups of a given sort have been run through 
the machine, the entire sample is re-sorted on the basis of the 
next line of entries an the Aggregate Weighting Sheet. The 
process of running separate sub-groups through the machine 
and taking their respective readings is repeated until all of the 
variables have been sorted and run. 

Several checks may be applied during the process to test the 
accuracy of sorting and of machine summation. First, the fre- 
quency of the count indicated in the total columns of each graph 
will agree with the number of Aggregate Weighting Sheets in 
the specific sub-group corresponding to that graph. Secondly, 
the counters attached to the sub-group sort will record exactly 
the number of counts in that sub-group. For example, when 
I-tens-0 is run through the machine, there will be no counts 
tallied on any counters attached to the tens line of variable I on 
the Aggregate Weighting Sheet. Similarly, I-tens-1 will appear 
as a single column of frequencies equal to the total frequency 
for the counter attached to the one position. Additional sub- 
groups will be represented by columns as high as the total 
column and equal in number to the sub-group it represents. 
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This circumstance usually makes it possible to identify the 
variable, sort the sub-groups directly upon study of the graph 
and knowledge of counter wiring. Thirdly, the cumulative 
recording of variables yields an additional check m that no bar 
is higher than that of the total and that the record of each set 
of counters attached to a given line on the Aggregate Weighting 
Sheet will appear as bars of equal or decreasing length. Excep- 
tions to either one or all of these checks will indicate that one 
or more errors have been made. The skilled machine operator 
can sort and run approximately 300 sheets per hour and will 
soon be able to spot errors and isolate their cause with a mini- 
mum number of re-runs and/or re-sorts. 

The graphs provided by the Graphic Item Counter record 
in bar form the frequency with which any given position on the 
Aggregate Weighting Sheet is marked. These values must be 
tallied in numerical form for computational purposes. The 
computational chart illustrated in Figure I is designed for this 
purpose. For convenience the variates used in this computa- 
tional chart are referred to as “sort” and “count” variables. 
These terms can be defined as follows: “Sort” refers to that 
variable, or such part of it, e.g., units of a two-digit score, upon 
which sub-groupings are determined. “Count” denotes that 
variable, or such part of it, which is tallied by the counters of 
the G.I.e. attachment. The general notations, “A” and "B,” 
have been employed on the computational charts to differenti- 
ate the “sort” from the “count” variables respectively. 

The process of transcribing frequencies from graphs to com- 
putational charts is facilitated when both graphs and charts are 
arranged in a similar and orderly manner. Graphs of a given 
sort should be fastened together in sequence, i.e., sub-groups 
0, 1, 2, 3, . . . 9, for each tens and units sort and combined by 
variables in the same progressive manner in which they are 
recorded by counters on the graphs themselves. In general, the 
order of the computational charts follow a similar pattern with 
this exception: each sort variable will be accompanied by a 
count variable, and only one sort and one count variable will 
be recorded on a single computational chart. The number of 
computational charts required by a given study will depend on 
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the size and number of variables. Cross-products require as 
many charts as there arc digits raised to its own power (d*). 
Thus complete summary data for six two-digit variables would 
require 144 computational charts, half of which would be 
counterparts of other charts and used only for checking 
purposes. 

Once the graphs and computational charts have been put 
into an ordered series as suggested above, entries on the charts 
can be made directly from the graphs. Sub-groups appear in 
column A at the left of the chart and range from 0 through 9. 
When computational charts and sections of the graphs have 
been matched, the counter frequencies from the graph will be 
recorded horizontally across the chart in cells 1 through 9 in the 
row designated by the sub-group. If entries on a single graph 
are read in order, these entries will be recorded on the same row 
of a series of charts corresponding to the appropriate counter 
variables. Sub-group 1, for example, will be recorded across 
row 1 of each chart in cells 1 to 9. Note that, although no 
counter can be attached to zeros, the entries in the zero column 
of the chart will be the same as the total bar on the graph, This 
is true because the total bar is the only measure of frequency 
which includes zeros and since scores are cumulative, the total 
frequency is the appropriate entry for the zero column. If de- 
sired, the actual frequency of zeros can be determined by find- 
ing the difference between the 0-column and the 1-column of 
the chart. This column actually represents the frequency dis- 
tribution for the particular sort. When single digit variables 
are employed, this column is the frequency distribution of that 
variable. When two or more digit variables are used this 
column provides frequencies on but one of the digits and the 
total frequency distribution cannot be recovered from these 
values alone. 

The cumulative nature of the counter record is utilized in 
the solution of the computational charts. When the sort vari- 
ate is also expressed in cumulative form, the charts can be solved 
for all inherent summary data by simple addition. This speeds 
up the solution of computational charts by using addition 
throughout and makes adding machine or Comptometer tech- 
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niques applicable. The generalized principles used in the solu- 
tion of charts can be expressed as follows. 

The sum of a given set of values above their lowest value 
(or an assumed mean) is equal to the sum of their cumulated 
frequencies expressed as deviations above this value. When the 
lowest value is zero, the sum of the cumulated frequencies above 
zero is the total sum expressed in raw deviate form above zero. 
This can be expressed mathematically as follows: 

i If 

xx - ilCfx 

i-j iai 


where t refers to an individual; N is the size of the sample; X, 
the variate; and X, indicates summation; CfX in the situation 
above represents the cumulated frequencies of the variate X 
from its highest value, h. 

The sum of a set of cross-products is equal to the sum of 
their cumulated frequencies on one variable, cumulated and 
added with respect to deviations on the second variable, or, in 
terms of previous notation, 


I If 

LXY 


i ht i h, 

^ XC ■ XCfY 

f 1 


« XC ■ X CfX 


Whenever two variables are the same, as they are in this tech- 
nique when they are both sorted and counted on the same vari- 
able, the sum of the cross-products is equivalent to the sum of 
squares, or, when X , » 

lay 

XX Y - iz* - 

(El (D1 )«I 


When both variates are expressed in continuous form or as 
single digit numbers on computational charts, summary data 
are obtained directly from the above relationships. When vari- 
ates are broken down into tens and units, summary data are 
transformed back into linear form and obtained by algebraic 
relationships previously noted. 

Before summary data for units and tens variables can be 
combined to obtain summary data for the total sample, it is 
necessary to compute these values from individual computa- 
tional charts. The steps in this process are listed below in detail 
and, as a further aid, the computational chart shown in Figure I 
has been completely solved. 
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The sum of the sort variable, LA, is obtained by cumulating 
and adding in the extreme right column of the chart, CfA, the 
frequencies of the sort variable listed in the xero column ifA), 


Count 
Sort I 

\ - 


p”l [“■* 

I II 1 2 I 3 .|_1 





N = _5-£. Check 

E B = C2;b = JIA ^^[fB ( y) 
Jab- sejB » £1A Z3;dA ( ,/) 
2a = ZCfA « IM, 2AIA ( i/) 


o ^ i|Ef» 


36 7 


VARIABLE A (sort); 

CD u in tv V VI vn vtnDC 

Units ( ) Tens (n/) 

variable B (count> 

I ® ni IV V VI vn vra IX 
Units (V) Tens ( ) 


Tabulator , 


Checker 


Figure 1. Graphic Uem Counter Computattonal Chart 

The simple cumulation of these frequencies in column CfA 
yields the total frequency, N, in the lowest and/or zero cell. 
The sum of the cumulated frequencies in this column from 9 
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through 1 is Z/1, If the sort is a units sort, this ZA is ZX^. 
LA is checked by cumulating the products of each entry in the 
zero column and its corresponding deviation m column A, or, 
as indicated on the chart, by obtaining ZAfA. In Figure I, ZA 
is ZXi and Af is 35. 

In like manner the counter variable is added in row ZfB 
except that in this case, because fi is a counter variable, the 
counters have already listed frequencies in cumulative form. 
Consequently it is oply necessary to add each column and to re- 
cord individual sums in row ZfB. Entries in this row are added 
to obtain ZB. 'Fhe latter value is checked by comparing it 
with the final entrj^ in column CZB, the purpose of which is 
explained in the following paragraph. In Figure I, ZB is ZYu- 

The sum of the cross-products, ZAB, is secured by adding 
the frequencies (which are already in cumulative form) in each 
row for every column except the zero (fA) column, and enter- 
ing the sums in column CZB at the extreme left of the chart. 
These sums are themselves cumulated and the final value listed 
in the zero cell of this column is ZB. This must be true for in 
effect only deviations on the count variable have been added. 
ZAB is equal to the sum of the cumulative frequencies in this 
column, CZB, down to but excluding the zero or ZB cell. The 
cumulative nature of the counted frequencies is again used to 
obtain the cross-products in the opposite direction. These 
values are entered in row ZdA at the bottom of the chart. In 
this instance, however, it Is necessary to multiply each cell fre- 
quency in a given column by its respective sort deviate listed 
in column A. When the sums in this row, ZdA, are added, the 
result will check with the previously obtained ZAB. This value 
in Figure I is ZX,Y,. 

A check has thus been provided for each obtained value on 
the computational charts. Additional checks will now be Intro- 
duced, to test the over-all accuracy of the entire process. 

Since each variable is both sorted and run through the 
machine, there is available both a sort and a count record on 
each variable or part of a variable. Consequently the sum of 
variables cumulated by the machine as counter variable B 
should always agree with cumulated sort frequencies on the 
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same variable whenever it is listed as sort variable A. In prac- 
tice, this means that all entries in column CfA will check with 
entries in row U/i? in their entirety if A or // represent the same 
variable on a single cliart or on any pair of charts. Similarly, 
under this condition, cumulative cross-products or like varia- 
bles will check with each other, i.e., each entry in column CLB 
will agree with a comparable entry in row CdA, 

Since each computational chart has a counterpart, inasmuch 
as each variable appears both as a sort and a count variable, 
it is unnecessary to solve completely all of the charts. The 
second chart serves solely as a check. As a result, to check the 
accuracy of the Graphic Item Counter count and its transcrip- 
tion to the chart, it is necessary only to solve the CjA column 
and the HjB row on both charts. This check will detect all but 
compensating errors. The latter would require a complete solu- 
tion of both charts. 

If columns and rows do not check as outlines above, it is still 
possible to isolate and define an error in count or transcription. 
In this case the matching is corrected in terms of the CfA 
column rather than the LfB row because of the twofold nature 
of the check on the sort variable outlined previously, The exact 
magnitude and cell location of the error can further be isolated 
by subtracting out cumulative entries to obtain actual fre- 
quencies for the cells. If a higTi degree of accuracy is main- 
tained in all steps of the process, the vast majority of charts will 
check immediately. A few may contain one or two isolated 
errors which can be detected and corrected by this latter check. 

S-ummary 

It has been the purpose of this article to outline a technique 
for obtaining summary data on a group of variables using raw 
scores entered on Aggregate Weighting Sheets and the Graphic 
Item Counter attachment for International Test Scoring Ma- 
chines. The final way in which the summary data are gathered 
will depend of course upon the type of statistical analysis re- 
quired by the problem. The method which has been outlined 
can be adapted to all techniques requiring full or partial sum- 
mary data as previously defined to include sums, sums of 
squares, and cross-products. 
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The advantages inherent in the use of this technique appear 
to be the following: 

1. The technique is superior to direct calculator techniques 
for samples of 200 or more cases. It Is equally efficient for sam- 
ples as small as 100 cases. 

2. Variables are entered in raw score form and coding is 
unnecessary. 

3. A computational chart has been developed for use with 
the Graphic Item Counter to obtain summary data, 

4. The method contains complete checks of varied nature 
and introduced at sufficient places in the process to insure the 
accuracy of the Graphic Item Counter count and solutions for 
computational charts. 

5. Steps in the application of the technique are sufficiently 
simple that they can be taught to and completed by clerks. 
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TABLE FOR USE IN THE COMPUTATION OF 
STATISTICS OF DICHOTOMOUS AND 
TRUNCATED DISTRIBUTIONS 

E. K. TAYLOR 
R. H. GAYLORD 
Personnel Research Section, A.G.O.i 

Recognition of the fact that certain values recur frequently 
in computational statistics has led from time to time to the 
publication of a variety of tables designed to facilitate the com- 
putation of many common statistics. Tables of ordinates and 
areas of the normal curve are now to be found in almost every 
text book on statistics. Other tables dealing with proportion 
statistics have made their appearance in the literature from 
time to time. It is the aim of the present paper to bring to- 
gether into a single table a number of often used values includ- 
ing some not readily found in statistical texts. This table is 
designed to aid the experimenter in the computation of such 
statistics as certain of the biserial correlation coefficients, the 
standard error of the proportion and the standard error of the 
difference between proportions. While it is undoubtedly true 
that certain workers will find the values applicable in instances 
other than those named, it is mainly for these statistics that the 
table is presented. 

/. Organization of the T able 

The argument of the table is in terms of p, the proportion 
of the area of a unit normal* curve from a point of cut on the 
abscissa t to plus infinity. Thus for a distribution from which 
the lowest 10% has been eliminated, the value of f is equal to 

_ The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the authors and are not to 
be interpreted as representing official War Department policy, 

* A unit normal curve is one where the total area is unity, the mean is zero and 
the standard deviation, unity- 
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.9() while one in which the concern is with the upper 1S% the 
value of f would he .15. When dc.iling with a segment of a 
distribution truncated at both extremes, pi wilt refer to the 
lower limit of the retained segment and will equal one minus 
the lower tail, under such circumstances will refer to the 
upper limit of the retained portion and will be equal to the per 
cent of cases in the area above chat limit. 

As a result of the symmetry of the normal curve about its 
mid-point {p «.S0), a number of the entries in the table have 
identical values for the two values of f. The columns in this 
case have been given alphabetical dc.s'ignations. The values of 
p are printed in hold face. These values occur in two columns. 
In the left hand column labeled p' are values of p from .01 to 
.SO in ascending order. In the right hand column labeled p' are 
values of p from .50 to .99. The entrie.s in the columns between 
these two bold-face columns are common to both of them. 

The columns in which the entries have a unique value for 
each value of p have been split in two. 'Die portion of such a 
column that is concerned with values of p from .01 to .50 is 
printed to the left of the bold-faccd column of p. The portion 
of each such column associated with values of f from .50 to .99 
is printed to the right of the second column of p' values. The 
columns have two-digit numerical designations. Those columns 
identified by numbers whose first digit is zero refer to the left p 
column, while those whose first digit is one refer to the right 
p' column, The second digit identifies the column. Thus the 
designation of the columns in which the means of the tail of a 
distribution are recorded are 01 and 11. Column 01 gives the 
mean of the tail of distributions in which the tail contains 50% 
or less of the cases and column 11 the mean of tails containing 
50% or more of the distributions. 


//. Columns 01 and 11 — The Mean Value of the 


TaU of the Distribution — 



Entries in this column give the mean values in terms of 
standard scores of a tail of a normal distribution. Suppose for 
example it were necessary to know the mean score of the high- 
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est 25% of students on a history test when the mean of the 
entire population was known to be 85 and the standard devi- 
ation 10. The value of y/f for p » ,25 is found to be equal to 
1.2711. This value is a standard score. The relationship be- 
tween a standard score and a raw score may be expressed as 
( 1 ) 

where X ^ a. raw score 

M « the mean 

tr “ the standard deviation and 

t «■ a standard score 

In the example above 10(1.2711) +85 - 97.711 which is the raw 
score mean of the highest 25% of the population. If we were 
interested in the mean of the lower 75% of this same distribu- 
tion we would obtain our y/p value from column 11 opposite 
the p entry of .75. Since, however, the mean required is of a 
lower tail of the distribution where more of the standard scale 
values are negative, y/p must be given a negative sign. Apply- 
ing formula (1) would yield l0(-.4237) -t 85 “80.763 which is 
the mean of the lowest 75% of the population. Note that the 
p value to be used as the argument here is the proportion of 
cases in the tall for which the mean is being cornputed and that 
the sign of the mean standard scale score (y/p) is positive when 
the tail is at the upper end of the distribution and negative if at 
the lower end. 

Another situation in which it is useful to be able to deter- 
mine the relationship between the mean of a tail of a normal 
distribution and the entire distribution Is where data above or 
below a certain point are not available. We might take as an 
example an instance in which 18% of a population made a per- 
fect score on a nation-wide arithmetic test. If we wished to 
compare this group with another which did not fare so well, it 
would be illogical to assume that all of the 18% whose ability 
was beyond the range of the test had only as much arithmetic 
competence as the test was able to measure. A far better ap- 
proach would be to estimate (from the mean of the 82% ot the 
cases that fell on the scale of the test) what the mean of the 
total group would be if the continuum were extended through- 
out the range of ability. Since there are 82% of the cases in the 
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tail of the distribution far which data are available, we find from 
column U that the mean of this tail deviates by .32 standard 
deviations from the mean of the total distribution. Since it is 
a lower tail with which we have been rtmerrned, the .sign of the 
deviation is of course negative. We now have our answer but 
since it is in terms of the .standard deviation of the total distri- 
bution, we must determine that .statistic before that amswer is 
of any value to us. It ts to this task that we now turn. 


IIL Columns 02 and 12— The Standard Deviation of 
the Tad. of a Normal Curve 


By mathematical manipulations beyond the scope of this 
paper, the ratio of the standard deviation of the tail of a nor- 
mal curve to that of the entire curve may be determined by the 
equation 

( 2 ) SD.^^~l , 

Values of equation (2) for each value of p arc recorded in 
columns 02 and 12. In the problem presented in the previous 
section, there were 82% of the cases in the tail of the distribu- 
tion for which data were distributed. Looking in column 12 in 
the row of p » 82, we find that the ratio of the standard devi- 
ation of this tail to that of the complete distribution is .78. 
Suppose that by actual computation we found the mean and 
standard deviation of the 82% tail to be 56.84 and S.28 respec- 
tively. The value 5.28 would represent 78% of the standard 
deviation of the total distribution. This is found to be 6.77. 
Knowing further that the mean of the total distribution is .32 
standard deviations above that of the lower tail, we now find 
this difference to be 2.17 score points. Adding this amount to 
the mean (56.84) of the 82% of the cases that did not make a 
perfect score, we obtain 59.01 as the mean of the total distri- 
bution. 


IV. 


Columns 03 and 13- 
Computation of r^,- 


-Aid to the 

. 

The biserial correlation coefficient yields the relationship 
between two normally distributed variables one of which has 
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been dichotomi/X'd so that there are -p per cent of the cases in 
the higher group. One of the formulas by means of which the 
biserial correlation coefficient may be determined is 


(3) 


nt. “ 


0 / 


y 


where 


ffiu < biserial correlation coefficient 

Mti “ the mean value of the continuous variable for those cases 
in the high dichotomy 

Ml » the mean of the total group on the continuous variable 
cri » the standard deviation of the total group on the continu- 
ous variable 


Suppose the history test referred to above had been adminis- 
tered at the beginning of a school course and it is desirable to 
determine if prior knowledge of history is correlated with the 
ability to pass the course. If 59% of the students passed the 
course and if the mean test score of these was 90, the correlation 
between the test and succc.ss in the course would be according 
to equation (3), 

ffcu " (1.518) “ .76 

The coefficient is determined by computing the mean and 
standard deviation of the continuous variable for the total 
group and the mean of the continuous variable for those cases 
in the high group. Iffic difference between the two means is 
divided by the standard deviation. This quotient is multiplied 
by the proper value of p/y, (where p is the proportion of cases 
with the higher score In the dichotomous variable) to secure the 
biserial. The sign of the correlation is determined by the sign 
of the difference between the mean score of the high and total 
groups. 

V, Colwnins 04 and 14 — Aid to the Compu- 
tation of fpt ti , — 

Richardson and Stalnaker (4) were first to point out that 
no justification exists for the assumption that certain variables 
are normally distributed. In other cases it was pointed out 
that the continuous nature of the variable could not be de- 
fended. Under such circumstances, the computation of the 
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bisenal correlation is of course obviously inappropriate.* As an 
alternative, Richardson and Stainaker have proposed the foint- 
biumi ctmclalimi. This statistic is a Pearson product-moment 
correlation in which there arc but two cla-ss intervals in one of 
the variables. The point-hiscrial correlation may be used in 
any situation in which numerical values may be ag.signed to the 
two categories of the dichotomous variable. For convenience, 
values of xero and unity are generally assigned to the low and 
high groups respectively. The assignment of any other values 
to the categories would have no effect on the point-biserial 
correlation coefficient. 

Thus it may be seen that if the arbitrary values A' and Y are 
assigned to the two categories, they may he treated as 1 and 0 
by subtracting Y from each and then dividing by (X~Y), 
The point-biserial being a pniduet-mamenc correlation is un- 
affected by this linear transformation. 

The point-biserial correlation coefficient may be computed 
by the formula 


( 4 ) 


M.-Af, 



where the symbols are the same as in formula (2). 

The computation of the point-hiscrial correlation coefficient 
exactly parallels that of the biserial except for the last step, In 


the case of the point-biserial the quotient 


V SD, ) 


SD^ 


is multi- 


plied by (where p is again the proportion of cases in the 
higher category on the dichotomized variable). 


VI. Column A. Aid to Alternate Method of 
Computing r ,^ — 

An alternate formula for the computation of the biserial 
correlation coefficient is 


(5) fKt, a ^ where 

writeni recognbe the inadequacy of tiiete justification# for the use of the 
point-biserial. _ The advanced reader is referred to a complete discussion of the 
biserial coefiicients in a paper soon to be published by H. E, Brogden. 
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Mk “ the continuous variable mean of the members of the 
sample in the high group on the dichotomous variable 
Ml the continuous variable mean of the members of the 
sample in the low group on the dichotomous variable 
SDt « Standard deviation of the continuous variable for the 
entire population 

p « proportion of cases in the high group 

q " proportion of cases in the low group 

y the ordinate of the normal curve at the point p 

In using equation (S) the ratio of the difference between the 
mean of the high and low group to the standard deviation of the 
total group would be computed. This ratio would be multiplied 
by the appropriate entry in column A to yield the biserial corre- 
lation coefficient. The sign of the coefficient would, of course, 
be the same as that of the difference between the two means, 
i.e,, positive if the mean of the high group is larger and negative 
if the mean of the low group is larger. 


VIL Column B — Values of \/pq 


The value of 's/pq has several uses in the treatment of sta- 
tistical data. The reader in working with percentage statistics 
will have occasion to refer to it frequently, 

A. Computation of the Point-Biserial . — As in the case of the 
biserial, the poInt-biserial correlation may be computed from 
the difference between the continuous variable means of the 
high and low groups. The equation is 

(6; • VjDg 

where the symbols have the same meaning as in equation (5). 
Computation parallels that of the biserial, 

B. The Standard Error of a T wo-Point Distribution . — ^This 


is given by the formula when the distribution is of unit 

VA 

When p is the proportion of cases falling into any given 


area 


score category on any variable and there are N cases in the total 
sample, the number of cases in that category is equal to Np and 
the standard error of that frequency is equal to 's/N^/pq- 
If for example 50% of students in a sample of 100 make 
scores between SO and 60 on an achievement test, the standard 
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error of that score range is equal to \,''KX) \f pq or in(.2S)®' or 5. 
ITtis may be interpreted to mean that in successive samples of 
the same size the probability is less than one in one thousand 
that there will he fewer than 35 or more than 65 cases in this 
step interval, 

C, Standard Error of a Ecrrentagr.—^lt follows directly from 
the preceding sectitm that the standard error of a percentage is 

\/ 'ti(1 , 

eqaii! to This statistic is interpreted in the same 

y/N 

manner as the standard error of a frequency. Note should be 
madcj however, of the fact that the distributions of proportions, 
percentages and frequencies are markedly skewed in the vicini- 
ties of the extremes, i.e,, for proportions zero and unity. This is 
particularly tme when N i.s small. As a general rule the usual 
standard error intcrpretarion.s arc considered inapplicable when 
p is less than .05 or greater than .9.5, or where N is less than 100. 
Tie reader is referred to Lindquhst’s "A First Course in Statis- 
tics” (1, pp. 125-129) for a clear exposition of the methods of 
testing the significance of proportion statistics. 

VIIL Column C. Values o} pq 

The values o(pq arc included in these tables because they so 
frequently appear as parts of equations whose form is such that 
It is not feasible to present them in complete tabular form. 
Most of these statistics are concerned with the difference be- 
tween proportions. 

The equation for the difference between two proportions 
from uncorrelatcd samples is 

(7) 

pi m the proportion of cases in sample one having the charac- 
teristic under consideration 

«■ 1 - pi 

Ni « number of cases in sample 1 

pi «• the proportion of cases in sample two having the charac- 
teristic under consideration 
m <» 1 - ps 

Ni - the number of cases in sample 2 
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When there are an equal number of cases in the two samples, 

(7) reduces to ______ 

(8) where 

N = the number of cases in each sample 
For example, suppose that vocational guidance was given to 
100 male students and KX) female students. Fifty-six of the 
female students and 62 of the male students entered the voca- 
tion recommended by the counselor. It is desired to know if the 
difference obtained was representative, or could be explained as 
a result of sampling fluctuations. The difference between pro- 
portions would be 

.62 - .56 “ .06 

and the standard error of this difference according to equation 
(8) would be 



Since the ratio of the difference to its standard error is some- 
what less than one, the hypothesis that the difference could be 
explained by chance is not refuted by the data. 


IX, Column D. Conversion of r^, and 


Standard Error of r^u — i 


, y ) 


The ratio of the point-biserial to the bIserial correlation 
coefficient is a function of the proportions into which the sain- 
ple is split on the dichotomous variable. The point-biserial is 
always smaller than the biserial. Point-biserial correlations 
may be converted to biserlals by the formula 

yjfq 

( 10 ) r^ii ““ r'pi n, • ~ 


Since the factor is a maximum for p ■=■ .50 and decreases 

y _ 

as p approaches either zero or unity, it is apparent that the ratio 
of the point-biserial to the biserial is largest when the dichoto- 
mous variable conalns 50% of the cases in each category.^ 
Another statistic employing the values in this column is the 
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Standard error of a biscrial correlation, Peters and Van Voorhis 
(3) give the following equation 

_ r® 

(11) where 

SDr « standard error of a hiscriai correlation 

« the errtry in column D appropriate to the split on the 
dichotomous variable 

r® « the square of the obtained value of the biserial corre- 
lation 

N « the number of cases on which the correlation is based 

In testing whether or not an obtained bi.serial correlation differs 
significantly from zero (11) reduces to 

(11a) 

Formulas (11) and (lla) arc of limited usefulness, particu- 
larly when p is less than .10 or greater than .90. Formula (11) 
is further limited for values of r^, greater than .5, The reader 
should not attempt to apply these stati.stics without first con- 
sulting some good statistics book on the general topic of the 
reliability of correlations. Lindquist's (2) "Statistical Analysis 
in Educational Research” is recommended. 


X. Column E, Cemversion of fn, to r^, 

Occasionally studies appear in the literature reporting bi- 
serial correlation coefficients when the assumptions on which 
this statistic is based have been violated. Under these circum- 
stances, the reader may desire to convert the reported coeffi- 
cients to point-biserials. If the value of p is given, this may be 
accomplished by the equation 


( 12 ) 





Thus if it is reported that 100 male and 100 female students 
were given a test of general intelligence and that the biserial 
correlation was found to be .40, a better measure of the relation-! 
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ship may be determined by multiplying the obtained correlation 
by .7977. The point-biserial of .32 is free of the assumption 
that sex is a normally distributed variable and that a linear re- 
lationship exists between sex and intelligence throughout the 
complete range of each. 

XL Column F. Ordinates of the Normal Cutve — (y) 

The value of the ordinate of the unit normal curve (y) may 
be found in almost any statistics text. It is presented here pri- 
marily for the convenience of having it available for use along 
with these other values in a single table and secondly because 
most statistics texts present it only with standard score units as 
the argument. This makes interpolation ( a tiresome and some- 
what inaccurate task) necessary if the ordinate corresponding 
to a given percentage of area is required. 

These values will be most useful in the determination of the 
mean (in standard score terms) of a segment of the normal 
curve. In a normal curve cut at the points and the stand- 
ard score mean of the cases between the two points is computed 
by the formula 

(13) = where 

Jr 

M, » the mean (in terms of standard scores) of the segment of 
a unit normal curve 

■p « the proportion of the cases in the segment under con- 
sideration 

yi - the ordinate of the normal curve at the lower limit of the 
segment 

ya the ordinate of the normal curve at the upper limit of the 
segment 

Suppose then an experiment was being conducted in which 
it was necessary to know the mean and standard deviation, but • 
that the available data, while giving the distribution by year of 
those cases which had completed between 7 and 12 years of 
schooling, only indicated that 11% of the population had not 
completed the sixth grade while 13% had attended school be- 
yond the 12th grade. The mean number of years completed 
for those subjects who had completed the seventh grade but had 
not gone beyond high school is found to be 10.13 years and the 
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Standard deviation of this group is 1*4*^ years. What is the 
mean and standard deviation of the total population? 

'Hie first step in the determination of the answer is to find 
the relationship bewcen the mean of the segment and that of 
the total population. This may he accomplished fay employ- 
ment of equation (13) 




.1880 -.21 15 




-^.0235 

.76 


u 


-.05 


This of course answers our question only in terms of the 
deviation of the mean of the segment from that of the total 
population, i.e., the mean of the total population is .03 standard 
deviation points higher than that of the segment. Since the 
standard deviation under consideration is that of the entire 
population rather than of the segment, that standard deviation 
must be determined Ijcfore the question raised can be com- 
pletely answered. ITic procedure for this determination is 
given in the next section. 


XIL Col-mm G, Standard Deviation of a Segment 
of the Normal Curve— (ly) 

The ratio of the standard deviation of a segment of the nor- 
mal curve to that of the complete normal curve is given by the 
formula _ 

(14) where 

SD| « ratio of the standard deviation of the segment to that 
of the complete distribution 

(tji)i >» the signed value of the entry in column G correspond- 
ing to the p value of the lav/er limit of the segment 
(ty)a “ the signed value of the entry in column G correspond- 
ing to the value of p at the ui>per^ limit of the segment 
p m the proportion of the population in the segment 
M,® « the square of the standard scale value of the mean of 
the segment 

It should be noted that the sign of a value of a given entry in 
the ty column is determined by its p. In our problem of the 
education distribution (ty)i is determined by the f value of the 
lower limit of the segment which is .11. The p value of the 
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upper limit of the segment which determines the sign of (ty)^ 
is .87. If the value of p is less than .50, the sign of ( iy ) is nega- 
tive. If the value of p is greater than .50, the sign of (ty) is 
positive. Thus in our problem (ty)i would be negative and 
(ty)^ positive. Substituting appropriate values in equation 
(14) we obtain 



,2206 -.23 82 
.76 


.4588 

.76 


.0009 


(.03)^ 


-VI- -6036 - ,0009 = VI - .6045 
“ V’^3955'-.6289 


We now know that our obtained standard deviation of 1.44 
years is 62.89% of the standard deviation of the total popula- 
tion. Applying this information we may obtain an estimate of 
the total standard deviation as follows; 

SA (. 6289) - 1.44 

SDt » 1.44/.6289 
SDi - 2.29 

Since it had previously been determined that the mean of the 
total population was ,03 standard deviations above that of the 
segment, we may now compute the mean of the total popula- 
tion. Converting the standard score to a raw score difference 
by multiplying .03 by 2.29 we find that the mean of the total 
population is .0687 of a year higher than that of the segment. 
Adding this amount to the mean of the segment (10.13 years) 
and rounding to two places yields 10.20 years as the mean of 
the total population. 


Xni. Column H. Standard Score Deviation at 
Point of Gut — (t) 

As in the case of the values of the ordinates of the normal 
curve associated with the areas indicated by pi, the standard 
scale values may be found in all statistical texts and are repro- 
duced as a matter of convenience. In using these values a nega- 
tive sign is required if p is less than .50 and a positive sign if p 
is greater than .50. For example, if in a set of normally dis- 
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tributeci test scores having a mean of 1(X> and standard devia- 
tion of 10 was cut .23, i.e,, if the lowest 23% of the popu- 
lation was to be eliminated, the standard scale value of the 
critical score value would be - .7388. If on the other hand, 77% 
of the cases were to be ediminated, the standard scale value of 
the critical score would he » J3H8, Such critical scale values 
may be converted to raw scores by the equation; 

(IS) x-ctiMf where 

X » the raw score of the variable 

ff “ the standard deviation of the raw score distribution 

t - the signed standard score value 

Mx '* the raw score mean of the distribution 
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Ax, Alfred F. "A Validation Study of the Rotter-Jcnsen Level of 

Aspiration Test,” Journal of Personality, XV (1946), 166-172. 

On the basis of total case records^ evaluated as better integrated 
(A) or less integrated (B) by ten criteria independent of the Level 
of Aspration Test, 25 subiects were divided into two clinical groups 
It was found, on administration of the Level of Aspiration Test, that 
while Group A tended to scale estimates close to performance. Group 
B consistently either overe.stimated or underestimated achievement. 
The subgroup of Group B with large negative aspiration scores tended 
also to larger “Judgment Difference” scores, and the hypothesis is 
offered that the ability to predict a future performance accurately 
depends more on the subject's “sense of selLjudgment” than on sheer 
extrapolation fiom past performance. Frances Smith. 


Carter, Launor F. and Dudek, Frank J. “The Use of Psychological 
Techniques in Measuring and Critically Analyzing Navigators’ 
Flight Performance.” Psychometrika, XII (1947), 31-42. 

Under controlled flight conditions, the distance between a navi- 
gator’s report of position and his actual position is a criterion of suc- 
cess in dead reckoning navigation. Students* logs were evaluated for 
five separate missions by comparing the students’ entries with stand- 
ards determined by experts. The reliability of this technique is in- 
dicated by the fact that mission-to-mission intcrcorrelations of error 
scores were low, while the intcrcorrelations between legs of the same 
mission were moderately high. The intcrcorrelations between the 
error scores for the different navigation variables were computed and 
analyzed by using both factor analysis and multiple-regression tech- 
niques. Both analyses indicated that a major portion of all dead 
reckoning error could be attributed to errors made in determining 
magnetic deviation. As a result of these analyses, recommendations 
were made for changing the instruction in dead reckoning and for 
alterations in the equipment used. (Courtesy Psychometrika.) 


Cattell, Raymond B. “Oblique, Second-order, and Cooperative Fac- 
tors in Personality Analysis.” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXXVI (1947), 3-22. 

It is argued from the intrinsic correlational relationships of actual 
data that interpretation in factor analysis by means of oblique factors 

Edited by Forrest A. Kingsbury 

467 
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offers the best possible solution (ff a given psyrbological problem. The 
relationship between any two such factors may, however, be slight, 
and their factor loadings in the same set of variables may yet be 
appreciably correlated. In such a situation the factors may be called 
cooperative factors, and the nature of their relationship demands 
further investigation of possible underlving psychological mecha- 
nisms, A scamd-ordcr factorization of 12 primary personality fac- 
tors previously reported upon is presented by alternative methods of 
analysis, and the nature of the factors found is discussed, with gen- 
eralizations offered as to the nature of second-^rder factors. Frances 
Smith. 


Cronbach, Lee J. "Test 'Reliability': Its Meaning and Determina- 
tion." Psychometrika, Xll (1947), 1-16, 

The concept of test reliability is examined in terms of general, 
group and specific factors among the items, and the stability of scores 
in these factors, from trial to trial. Four essentially different defini- 
tions of reliability are distinguished which may be called the hypo- 
thetical self-correlation, the coefficient of equivalence, the coefficient 
of stability, and the coefficient of stability and equivalence. The 
possibility of estimating each of these coefficients is discussed. The 
coefficients are not interchangeable and have different values in cor- 
rections for attenuation, standard errors of measurement, and other 
practical applications. (Courtesy Psychometrika.) 


Dubin, Elizabeth Ruch, "The Effect of Training on the Tempo of 
Development of Graphic Representation in Preschool Children," 
Journci o/ Experimental Education, XV (1946), 166-173. 

The drawings of fifty-two pre-school children were collected and 
classified according to a scheme ranging from scribble to representa- 
tion. An experimental group was then trained to attain the next 
higher level of drawing after which drawings were again collected and 
scored according to a system devised by Marion Monroe. The author 
concludes that training improved the development of skill in graphic 
representation and that an art program which could advance the 
drawing level of a child can be developed even for two-year-old chil- 
dren in nursery school. Harold Mosak, 


Engle, T. L. "The Use of The Harrower-Erickson Multiple-Choice 
(Rorschach) Test in Differentiating Between Well-Adjusted and 
Maladjusted High-School Pupils.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXVII (1946), SSb-5S6. 

From a total of 6,558 students in several Indiana high schools. 111 
boys and girls were selected by teachers as maladjusted, and 118 as 
outstandingly well-adjusted. The Harromr-Erickson Multiple- 
Choice Rorschach Test was administered to the two groups, the sub- 
jects being required to underline thirty responses, and then to under- 
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line as many more as they wished. The test was discriminating for the 
boys, but not for the girls. From the re.sults of these two extreme 
groups, the author concludes that the test would not be of much value 
for detecting minor maladiustments in the great group of pupils near 
the center of the distribution. Leroy S. Burwen. 


Goodman, C. II. ‘'*rhc MacQuarrie 'I'cst for Mechanical Ability: II. 

Factor Analysis.” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI (1947), 

15&-1.W. 

The author employs the Thurstonc Centroid Method of factor 
analysis to determine tlie nature of the factors measured by the Mac- 
Quarrie Test far Mechanical Ahiliiy. lie isolates three factors, two 
of which arc clearly identified as a space factor and a controlled 
manual factor and the third tentatively identified as of a visual inspec- 
tion nature. Harold Mosak. 


Himmelwcit, II. T., Dc.sai,M., Ferric, A. “An Experimental In- 
vestigation of Ncuroticism." Journal of Personality, XV (1947), 
173-196. 

Eleven objective periionality te.sts .and a questionnaire were given 
to a group of lOS psychiatric .service patients and 93 surgical service 
patients from the Southern Hospital, Dartford, England. The aim 
of the study wa.H to puividc a basis for building a battery of reliably 
(liscrirninarivc tests of ncuroticism and also to isolate by factorial 
analysis a general factor which might serve as the internal criterion 
of validity for the tests. The tests were found to discriminate signifi- 
cantly between normal and neurotic groups (C.R, 8), By means of 
factorial analysis of test results, details of procedure for which are 
unspecified, two factors were isolated, the first accounting for 18 per 
cent of the score variance, the second for 7 per cent. Correlations of 
test scores wicli internal and external validity criteria indicate a 
validity of about .80 for the battery. Frances Smith, 


Irwin, F. W. and Gebhard, M. E. "Studies in Object-Preferences: 
The Effect of Ownership and Other Social Influences.” American 
Journal of Psychology, LIX (1946), 633-651. 

A series of experiments was carried out on groups of orphan chil- 
dren from the ages of five to nineteen to study the effect on object- 
preferences of such influences as ownership, preference of another 
person, having the object in hand as opposed to being told about it* 
etc. A majority of the children indicated a preference for their own 
objects over those of other children, whether their own objects were 
absent or present, and a preference for the objects of friends over 
those of other children. Praise by the experimenter enhanced the 
desirability of an object. Some of the other results were not con- 
clusive, teroy S. Burwm, 
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Kay, Lillian Wald. “Frame Reference iti ‘Pro* and ‘Anti’ Evalu- 
ation ofTcst Items." Jrmrtuii o/ Smial Pjyihnlu^y, XXV (1947), 
63 -*^. 

'lliis study tests the a.ssumption that the acceptance of each state- 
ment indicated a negative affect towards Jevvs tn the Levinson and 
Sanford scale for the measurement of amt-Setnitism. Ten statements, 
six of “opinion" and four of “attitiidc*' were chosen and admini.stered 
to three selected groups. *I*he results indicated that the acceptance 
of each statement did not aKv.iy.s indicate a negative affect, hut might 
be dependent on the frame of reference of the individual. Leroy S, 
Burwen. 


Leitch, Mary and Schafer, Sarah. “.A, Study of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Tests of Psychotic Children." A mtrican Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XVn (1947). .137-342. 

On the assumption that in the diaRno.sis of cliildhood psychosis 
corroborative data ohtainctl from diagno.stie psychological tests are 
especially useful, a study w.i8 made at the Mcnningcr Clinic of the 
Themauc Apperception Test stories of 1.1 psychotic and 1.1 malad- 
justed non-psychotic children. The children wer«‘ matched for age, 
with a range of from 5 to 17 years. 'Flic stories of the psychotic group 
were found to be differentiated from those of the non-p.sychotic group 
by the presence of severe di.sturhances in thought organization, by 
gross perceptual distortions, and hy frerpient references to violence 
or death. Frances Smith. 


Manson, M. P. and Grayson, If. M. “'nic Shipicy-Hartford Retreat 
Scale as a Measure of Intellectual Impairment for Military Pris- 
oners.” Journal of Applied Psyckohgy, XXXI (1947), 67-81. 
The Shipley-Hartjofd Retreat Scale is found, hy means of various 
statistical analyses, to be valid in its use with General Court prisoners 
as a measure of intelligence only, not as one of deterioration. CQ’s 
obtained from the scores of the prisoners, if taken at face value, evi- 
dence some degree of deterioration in the majority of subjects. Fac- 
tors other than deterioration which may yield deterioration scores 
are suggested, and it is pointed out that average tc.st scores on the 
A.G.C.T. indicate that obtained vocabulary scores were unduly high 
for the prisoner group. It is important that factors affecting the CQ 
be identified by further experimental research. Frances Smith. 


Marks, Eli S, “Selective Sampling in Psychological Research.” 
Psychological BuUetin, XLIV (1947). 267-27S. 

The author points gut that without random selection it is not 
possible to determine whether the results obtained represent basic 
characteristics of the population or whether they are by-products of 
the sampling process. He notes that in many cases sub-populations 
arise from compound rather than from independent selective factors. 
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The importance of coiitnd ttf the samplinp; process is brought out by 
an analysis of two publications of psychological research. Leroy S. 
Burwen, 


Meyer, Edith and Simmel, Marianne, “The Psychological Appraisal 
of Children with Neurological Defects,'’ Journal of Abnormal 
a)id Sofud Psyt Imlogy, XLII f 1947), 19,3--205. 

This article illustrates how the inadequacies of prevailing quanti- 
tative tc.sl methods, when applied to children with severe neurological 
disorders, can largely lie met by a broader theoretical orientation and 
by other procedures ba.sed on genetic studies of reasoning and atten- 
tion. Modifications in standard examination techniques, together 
with some less well-known methods, are descrilied, and two case 
studies of their application are given. The contribution of these sup- 
plementary procedures to differential diagnosis and to a better treat- 
ment approach is discussed in the concluding section, where three 
types of handicapped children arc disringuished : (1) those with pre- 
ornco-naral impairment; (2) thttse with impairment following severe 
damage after varying periods of normal development; and (3) those 
with phasic dhsturhances of mental functioning. Vernon S. Trackt. 


Napoli, Peter J, "iruerprettve Aspects of Finger-Painting.” Jour- 
nal of PsychohRy, XXIII (1947), 9.3-132. 

The author suggests guides for interpreting finger-painting pro- 
(luctirms. ‘niese fail into three categories: ( 1 ) the administrator’s ob- 
servations of the subject's activity, (2) “the phy.sical manifestations 
of the patient during the pfnce.ss and of his painting,” and (3) the 
verbalizations of the patient. Among the olnscrvatlons made are the 
working posture, the placement of paint, the parts of hand used, the 
type of pattern painted, the patient’s interest, and his ultimate satis- 
faction or dissati.sfaccion with his production. In the second area are 
discussed such factors as handedness, colors employed, type of motion 
made, rhythm, and texture 'Hn- findings reported are empirically 
derived and are now being M.if.suc.dh va'idaied. Harold Mosak. 


Rotter, Julian B. and VVillerman, Benjamin. “The Incomplete Sen- 
tences Test as a Method of Studying Personality," journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XI (1947), 43-48. 

The ineomplete-sentcnces technique was adapted for use in the 
Army Air Forces Convalescent Hospitals as a measure of adjustment 
in terms of psychological fitness for return to duty, The final form 
of the scale used is described with details of the scoring methods, 
which were devised in terms of conflict, neutral, and positive test 
responses. A teat reliability of .85 was obtained by the split-half 
technique, with one psychologist scoring the 200 records used. Inter- 
scorer reliabilities were also computed for seven scorers on SO of these 
records, with an average intcrcorrelation of .89. Criterion for test 
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validity was the judgment of the psychulogist during the initial inter- 
view with each patient. Frances Smuh. 


Strang, Ruth. “Methods, TcchnicK, and Instruments of Mental Hy- 
giene Diagnosis and Therapy." Review «/ Kducai 'mmd Research, 
3CVI (1946), 436-443. 

Pointing to the increase in serums mental disorders today, the 
author discusses briefly the progress of the last three years in meeting 
the need for better jisychiatric .services. Mention is made of the con- 
tributions of experimentation and theory from clinical observation 
and experience, a,s found in the literature covering this period. The 
following topics arc treated: clinical application of jisychological tests, 
development of screening devicc.s, the search for syndromes, projec- 
tive techniques, shock therapy, group therapy, occupational therapy 
and rehabilitation, counseling and p.sychothcrapy, case studies, and 
the evaluation of mental hygiene techniques. Vernnn S. Trachl. 


Strong, E, K., Jr. “Differences in Intcrcg(.s Among Public Adminis- 
trators.” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI (1947), 18-38. 

After summarizing his previous articles on the interests of public 
administrators, the author discusses the nature of the differences of 
interest among public administrators and the degree of these differ- 
ences. Employing a sample of SS2 public administrators who were 
divided into sixteen functional subgroups, be indicates that public 
administrators receive no A or B-plus ratings on the thirty-four occu- 
pational scales because of tlie diversity of the subjects’ interests. ITie 
pthor concludes with a discussion of the similarities and differences 
in interests obtaining between the various subgroups, Harold Mosak, 


Thompson, George G. and Witryol, Sam L. “The Relationship Be- 
tween Intelligence and Motor Learning Ability, as Measured by a 
High Relief Finger Maze.” Journal of Psychology, XXII (1946), 
237-246. 

Forty college students learned a high-relief finger maze to a cri- 
terion of three errorless trials, Scores were obtained for each subject 
in terrns of time, errors, and trials. The Otis Gamma Test was also 
administered to these subjects to obtain an estimate of intelligence. 
Results indicate that the measures of motor learning employed are 
all highly intercorrelated, While correlations between inplligence 
and each of these measures are low, the authors attribute this finding 
to the homogeneity of intelligence in the experimental group. In a 
more heterogeneous population the authors predict that the correla- 
tions would exceed .70 between intelligence and each of the measures 
of motor learning. Harold Mosak, 
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Vernon, P. IC. "An Experiment on the Value of the Film and Film- 
Strip in the Instruction of Adults.” Bntish Journal of Educa^ 
tionnl Psych olofiy, XVI (1946), 149-1S9. 

Seven groups of recruits receiving training in seamanship in the 
Royal Navy were instructed in different ways and then were given a 
short, unannounced examination after a week or two had elapsed. 
The author noted an improvement in examination grades when film 
strips were introduced, and that the addition of films aided in compre- 
hension rather than in memory for specific details. Harold Mosak. 


Wall, W. D. "Reading Backwardness Among Men in the Army.” 

British Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (1946), 133-148, 

Several performance intelligence tests were administered to 100 
men in the British Army who had given evidence of reading back- 
wardness. Most of the.se men were discovered to be in the dull range, 
but nevertheless cducahle. In addition, observations were made to 
detect perceptual errons, .speech difficulties, and sensory defects, and 
a "nervous temperament” test was administered. The author sug- 
gests that three characteristics — auditory and visual defects, left- 
handed dominance, and “nervous temperament” — could differentiate 
between this group and a normal group described in a previous study. 
The article concludes with material drawn from case studies. Harold 
Mosak. 


Wells, F. L. “Verbal Excc.ss Over Quantitation: Two Case Studies,” 

Journal of Psychology, XXIII (1947), 6S-82, 

The author examines the material from two case studies in an 
effort to relate this evidence to his system of trait-complexes which 
is described in Outstanding Traits. The cases were chosen to Illus- 
trate the psychometric patterns of the “Verbalist,” “Inarticulate,” 
"Physical Science Motivations,” and “Inarticulate” and "Physical 
Science Motivations,” In addition, these cases illustrate the personal 
histories of subjects who demonstrate a psychometric excess of verbal- 
ism over quantitation and of quantitation over verbalism, Harold 
Mosak. 


Wells, F. L. “Verbal Facility; Positive and Negative Associations,” 
Journal of Pxyc/tofogy, XXIII (1947), 3-14. 

This paper is a continuation of the author’s Grant Study and is 
based upon the monograph, Outstanding Traits. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the relationship of two verbal traits, "Verbal 
Facility” and "Inarticulate,” to such areas as the social and physical 
sciences. The data were examined with reference to the Sheldon sys- 
tem of typology, Harold Mosak. 
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Wesinan, Atexamler (t. and Bctinctt, (Jcorpt- K. “The Use of ‘None 
of These’ as an Option in Test Consiniction." Journal of Educa- 
tional Psyckohfty. XXXVII (1946). S-f 1-549. 

Of a Rroup of S91 applicants to scluwils of nursing, 301 took stand- 
ard multiplc'choice tests with options speeifted; 2W took the test with 
the fifth option as “none of these" for each item. All were given two 
twenty-item, five-choice tests: one in Vocalnilary and one in Arith- 
metic. ITie two groups were found to he comparahle on the basis of 
the Potts-Bennett Vocabulary and Niinjcrical Tests. Item-test coeffi- 
cients were calculated against two criteria, the test of which the item 
was a part, and the appropriate Pott.s*Bennett test. Neither with the 
Vocabulary Tc.st nor with the Aritlimctic Test dit! the use of “none 
of these" give greater reliability. Neither item style showed uniform 
superiority, although the tests with “none of these" itcm.s took longer. 
The authors speculate that the effectivencKs of the use of this type of 
item is perhaps dependent on the ouaiitv of the other optioms. Leroy 
S. Burwen. 


Wheatley, Luis Andres, and Sumner, F. t'. “Measurement of Neu- 
rotlcTendency in Negro Students of Music." Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, XXII (I94A), 247-252. 

For purposes of measuring neurotic tendency in Negro music stu- 
dents at Howard University, and of determining its relation to other 
factors, 81 women and 19 men were given the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, the Otis Self-Aclmimttrring Tests of Mental Ability, and 
the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, wdiile 7.5 of these 
subjects were given the Allpart-Vrrnan Study of Values. A summary 
of the findings indicate that these students on the average fall within 
the so-called normal range; and that the higher neurotic scores corre- 
late positively with lower socio-economic status (100 chances in 100), 
with higher test intelligence (98 chances in KXl), and with more 
aesthetic-mi ndedness in 100). The mean for the 75 (mostly 
women) on the Allport-Vernon conforms to that for white women. 
Vernon S. Tracht. 


Williams, Meyer, “An Experimental Study of Intellectual Control 
Under Stress and Associated Rorschach Factors,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XI (1947), 21-29. 

Attempting experimentally to validate certain components of the 
Rorschach test with an operational definition of intellectual control, 
the .wthor discovers that the theoretical assumption that “poor inte- 
gration of form with color in the Rorschach reflects poor control and 
non-efficient mental activity in the emotional situations of everyday 
life” is borne out, The results of the study cannot be generalized, 
however, because of the small sample of homogeneous, “normal” col- 
lege students which the author employed. Harold Mosak, 
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Wylie, Ruth C. '‘Rdt.t!iility (irovp Mmlification of the Kent- 

Shakow FornihttaKl Kories.” Jnunuii of Applied Psycholonv, 

XXXI U947), HS-15';. 

The fnllttwinR tests wrre arlmiitistcmi to a grtnip of 3S2 boys 
chosen at ratidcoti ftrori a«h s 7-12 of the Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
Public Schfwtls: ( 1 ) (trove’s nuKlifieatinn of the Kent-SIwkow Tonn- 
board vSVnVt, ( 2 J Bhtrk Pesigns Test from the Wcchsler-Bellcvue 
InteUip,tnre HfnSr^ i 3 f C’lihe (‘ttnstrortion 'Fest from the Cornell^Coxe 
Scete, (4) PT'otutorJn BVjC^' Kioik 7Vrr, (5) Revised Minnesota 
Paper FormhoatJ, Series A A, anri (6) California Test of Mental 
Maturity. The H'tT/l/v Mot I- Ten was elimiivated because of poor 
reliability, anti spht-half reluhiliiics were computed for the others. 
It was cetneUtded that the reliability of the (trove Modification of the 
Keni-Fhakotn Series is equal to or better than the reliability of com- 
parable tests of Its type, tlmi further .standardization of it is war- 
ranted, and that the use id mttte srortw th«'K not .seem justified in view 
of reliabilitv findings, l.eroy ,S‘. Jiuraen. 
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Michigan (Published jointly with Wilma Kloersveld 
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Trends and Devdo-^ent of the Vocational and Other Inter- 
ests of Veterans at Washington University 

Nathan Kohn, Jr., Veterans’ Counselor, Washington 
University 631 

VESPER SERVICE (Cooperating with NADW) 4:30 P. M. 
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Columbus, Ohio 

GENERAL SESSION 7:30 P. M. 

Presiding, Lysle W. Croft, Director of Personnel, University 
of Kentucky 

The Diagnosis of Reading Deficiencies as an Aid to Remedial 
Work 

Frances Oralino Trwcs, Chairman, Committee on Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests 638 

Sym^sium; “What’s New in Personnel Procedures?” Leader: 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Associate Director of Personnel, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Recorder; Wil- 
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sonnel Bureau and Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Illinois 
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Duane Collins, Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
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Florence Thompson, Dean of Women, Michigan State 
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Coordination of Student Personnel Services at Corned Uni- 
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Lucille Allen, Counselor, Cornell University 6SS 
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Margaret Stephenson, Director of Student Life, Pratt 
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Presidential Address 
WHEN COLLEGES BULGE 

D. D. KEDER 

Dean of Student®, University of Denver 

- For almost ten 3 tears we have been sighing nostalgically 
for “the good old days" of peace and quiet, of prosperity and 
depressions, of civilized warfare without atom bombs and 
threats of disease invasions, of college campuses returned to 
the leisurely pursuit of “culture and learning,*’ Now, all too 
roughly, we are being reminded that we can never go back, that 
we can never recapture those supposed delights of youth, In- 
stead we are facing the necessity of an immediate and reason- 
ably adequate adjustment to things as they are. And “things 
as they are” comsiitutc a kaleidoscopic pattern of bulging walls, 
crowded dormitories, new and previously unthought-of cur- 
ricula, and, above all, a new and different kind of student body. 

It is, of course, logical to assume that the problems en- 
countered on one campus arc common to almost every other 
in the country. Variations will certainly be more matters of 
degree rather than of kind* It is our purpose here to examine 
briefly: 

1. The nature of present-day college populations. 

2. Some of the special characteristics of the veteran popu- 
lation in terms of their needs and motivation in coming to 
college. 

3. The generally changing motivation and orientation of all 
college students. 

4. The need for high caliber professional services in voca- 
tional, educational, and personal counseling for all students. 

5. Some problems of the classroom being brought to light 
through counseling interviews with especial reference to the 
military treatment of similar situations. 
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6. Sonic vv;iy,s in which tht* integrated pcnsonncl sendee pro- 
gram may M'fve both faculty and student body in more effec- 
tively meeting student nerds. 

'Hie commoii pattern of higher education in America today 
is a student body one-half t<t two-thirds veteran. The re- 
mainder is composed of the typical recent high-school gradu- 
ate.s to whom college ha.s traditionally meant glamour, athletics, 
“Greek" life, manifold extra-curricular activities, and occa- 
sional study. In stark contrast i.s the majority of veterans who 
after three to five bitter years have returned to the hope and 
promise held out to them by the opportunity for self-improve- 
ment through education. For them — not UK) per cent of them 
to be sure, but the majority— -there i.s a .serlou.s' purpose and 
hope for a better life in all ways. F<»r them there is hope for 
the opportunity to ri.se above their pre.sent .station and to par- 
take of a fuller life, .socially, culturally, and pcrhap.s primarily, 
economically. 

It i.s reasonable to ask whether college education has been 
ovensold to the returning G.I. From every .side he has been 
bombarded with glowing statements a.s to the great service 
his country is rendering him in making available to him the 
"advantages” of a college education in our modern, machine 
economy. There have been numcrou.s statements, directly and 
by implication, that he could earn a more plentiful living if he 
had a college degree. By the same token he has been assured 
from many directions that he would find in bus college courses 
answers to the many "whys” he asked of himself and his 
buddies as he slogged through the mud and horror of war. Why 
wars? Why depressions? Why unemployment? Why bigotry 
and intolerance? Why unhappiness in the midst of plenty? 
Why starvation of soul in the midst of the glutting of body? 
All these and many more he has been told would fall into 
orderly procession and be answered as he fed on the diet of 
education which would prepare him for living as a free man in 
a free world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the veterans have returned 
to American campuses with great expectations. It is similarly 
no exaggeration to say that a significantly large number of 
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veterans have, in the course of even a few weeks or months, 
experienced great disappointments. Tliere is a very real danger 
that unless immediate and realistic remedial measures are 
adopted, these same disappointments may become multiplied 
and communicated to the non-veteran population as well, with 
the result that higher education may suddenly find itself rele- 
gated to the role of preparing only for the higher professions 
with their "trade unioir’ requirements of pre-professional edu- 
cational patterns. 

In the time available we shall be able to examine but a few 
of the adju.stments being made or which need to be made by 
higher education in the attempt to serve our country signifi- 
cantly in this newest crisis of peace. Actually many of these 
adjustments have been in process on many campuses in the 
last two decades and are now simply being accelerated by the 
“vcteians’ bulge" which in itself may be a pas.sing phenomenon. 
But the resultant events and adjustment.s are fully as signifi- 
cant for the non-veteran since both gioups arc being assimilated 
into a unitary student body on most campinses. 

A primary and major adju.stmcnt stems from the enthusi- 
astic overcrowding of phy,sical facilities. The result — bulging 
clas.srooms, overpopulated and inadequate dormitories, long 
lines waiting for every type of service. A few- — but very few — 
univeiwities have anticipated this .situation by the erection of 
temporary clas-srooms, dormitories and other building facilities. 
To .such schools the “veterans’ bulge” does not represent a 
source of profit since the school must make expensive outlays 
in its effort to serve student needs. In marked contrast are the 
schools content to crowd sixty students into classrooms de- 
signed for thirty. 

A corollary to the overcrowded classroom is the overloaded 
instructor. Where classes of twenty-five to thirty have given 
way to cla.sses of fifty to several hundred, instruction has turned 
from an Intimate attention to individual needs to the imper- 
sonal methods of the production line. Not only does the in- 
structor lose sight of the student as an individual, but he must 
perforce become so immersed in the routines of class accounting 
as to find little or no time for the art of teaching. 
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Let it not be assumed that students will accept these con- 
ditions good-naturedly and unqucstioningly. Neither veteran 
nor non-veteran anticipated asscnihly-llne operations in the 
classroom and hence he is frankly disappointed and dissatisfied 
with them. Of a group of transferees interviewed shortly after 
the opening of the fall term, a number gave as their primary 
reason for coming to the tfniversity the fact that it had kept 
its classes small by adding both room and faculty. Some col- 
leges may pride themselves on excellent bank balances as a 
result of overcrowding cla-ssrooms and overloading faculty, but 
this is short-range and short-sighted economy. Students may 
accept such treatment when, in desperation, they cannot go 
elsewhere, but such practice smacks of profiteering and racket- 
eering and already not only the students themselves, but even 
the press is beginning to be vocal in their criticism. The insti- 
tution which cannot freely open its books and point with pride 
to its record may soon find itself in a state of disrepute far more 
serious to its future than its failure to play good football. In- 
deed, all higher education may suffer from the criticism right- 
fully accruing to only a few institutions. 

There have been so many commentarie.s on the changes in 
college populations that the points need no further belaboring 
here. It is important to note, however, that where the veteran 
population equals or exceeds that of the non-veteran it is quite 
likely that the former by virtue of maturity, and being more 
vocal and generally more aggressive, will tend to impose the 
pattern of their desires upon the younger non-veteran group. 

It is not to be expected that a man with a wife and child 
will be inclined to participate with much enthusiasm in adoles- 
cent horseplay. Similarly some of the trivia which pass for 
traditions on many campuses may be thoroughly irksome to the 
intellectually mature non-veteran as well as to the veteran. 
Therefore, in extra-class relationships we will do well to exam- 
ine what the student body has traditionally required of itself. 
Guidance in the direction of worthwhile traditions, of activities 
with desirable goal reference is an essential function of the 
Student Personnel Service program. 

Colleges are used to youthful high-school graduates with 
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their unquestioning enthusiasm and respect for authority. 
Veterans who gave up their status as free-thinking, free-speak- 
ing citizens during the war years of stringent discipline feel 
differently, however, on their return to civilian life. Even the 
military recognized the importance of allowing men to “blow 
their tops.” The Army provided the “B-Bag” in Stars and 
Strifes in which a man might air his gripes on any subject with- 
out fear of reprisal and generally with the knowledge that some- 
thing constructive might result if his case were legitimate. The 
student personnel services should be free of any suspicions of 
reprisal in order to provide the needed safety valve. Such con- 
tacts may well be the opening wedge for the counseling of many 
students who might not recognize their personal needs and 
might not otherwise seek the services available to them. 

From their experiences with military training veterans bring 
to the college campus certain attitudes and requirements which, 
if we take proper heed, may lead us to practices in higher edu- 
cation which the military found efficient. Although admittedly 
borrowed in the first place from civilian educational research, 
the blunt fact is that higher education has gone its way unin- 
tentionally or otherwise uncognizant of and unwilling to recog- 
nize some of the findings which in the last few pre-war years 
became almost routine to the counselor. 

Present-day students, both veteran and non-veteran, seek 
a specific goal orientation for their educational program. Edu- 
cational dilettantes exist in both groups, but for most of them 
educational objectives are real and earnest. Recent surveys of 
the interests of returning G.I.’s show a predominance of voca- 
tional orientation even among those enrolled in liberal arts 
colleges. This should be satisfying rather than alarming to 
educational classicists. Education during the Classical and 
Renaissance periods was designed to endow free men and 
courtiers with the skills, attitudes, knowledge and techniques 
necessary for earning a livelihood as well as for the art of effec- 
tive living. As modern education turns toward the equipping 
of our students with the techniques of effective living in our 
times it is actually turning in the direction of the classical tra- 
dition set to the tune of electronics, atom bombs, and jet speeds. 
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Demobilization coun.scling; anti the wiciely advertised coun- 
seling; services tjf the Veterans Administration have given an 
increased impetus to all vocational counseling services. When 
given the opportunity to receive such services recently, a large 
number of veterans attending school under P.L. 34f) immedi- 
ately volunteered for counseling; as several cxprcs.scd it “just 
CO be sure.” These men are seeking not tinly the as.surance that 
they are working totvard vocaiitmal goals* appropriate to their 
interests and abilities, hut al.so that such goals represent ade- 
quate opportunities for making a living. Therefore, in our 
counseling services the case i.s not closed until the record shows 
among other things, that the student has consulted the best, 
most up-to-date sourcc.s of informatifin about the status of the 
vocations in which he may have legitimate interests. No 
counselor can possibly keep hiimelf informed of developments 
in the myriad careers in husine.ss and industry today. There- 
fore, accurate, timely Information services become a crucial tool 
to the coun.sclor and his clients. A first step in Job satisfaction 
is a realistic knowledge of what to expect in the field. 

A second important demand of snident.s is their de.sirc to 
know that there is a .specific useful purpose in each course they 
take. This sterns in large part, certainly, from military train- 
ing with the specific purpo.seful goal for each day of imstruction. 
Returning to civilian pursuits, veterans find lack of personal 
security as well as lack of motivation for .study in courses whose 
goal in their over-all educational pattern is not clear. This need 
emphasizes the importance of “selling" courses on legitimate 
grounds rather than as prc-rcquisltes or requisites. The open- 
ing days of instruction should be devoted to clearly stating the 
purpose and function of the specific course in the student’s 
program. 

Stemming directly from the desire to be convinced of the 
purpose of each course, there is a correlative desire by the stu- 
dent for objective goals of instruction. Both secondary and 
military education have outstripped higher education in their 
definition of the specific objectives of Instruction in a given 
course. The sailor who took a course of instruction in the 
operation and maintenance of radar equipment knew from the 
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outset what skills and knowledj^c were his goals. Returned to 
the college campus he finds the vagueness of objectives in most 
of his courses a source of insecurity and hence irritation. The 
remedy lies m the regular practice of requiring instructors to 
set down iir accurately described, achievable terms, definitrons 
of the skills, knowledge and attitudes which are the expected 
end-products of instruction, 'fhis requirement rs not an in- 
vasion of academic freedom, but an essential part of fulfilling 
our contract with our students. 

Already many campuses are experiencing the fourth requtre- 
merrt of Joe College ’*16 — the need for more realistic instruc- 
tion. In exit rirtei vlcw.s' matitre veterans with high scholastic 
ability indicate that they arc withdrawing completely from 
further education because of their disappointment at the 
meagerness of the fare offered. They want meat, but we all 
too often give them milk and toast. Others have no hesitancy 
in requesting cenrrse changes because of the inconsequential 
nature of the subject-matter being presented. Others feel, with 
justice, that their maturity entitles them to treatment above 
the level of the secondary school. Othcis have no hesitancy 
in absenting tliemselves from a class in which they feel “nothing 
is going on.” 

Military education soon learned the importance of dupli- 
cating as completely as possible, even down to the element of 
actual danger, the combat situation. Of any course we may 
legitimately ask — I low realistic Is instruction? How close to 
current life situations do discussions of economics, political sci- 
ence, and sociology come? How often does college instruction 
strike out beyond the lecture and discussion to explore the fields 
of experience, not merely as chance supplements to, but as more 
valid content than the pallid fare of the printed page? When 
American colleges converted to specialized training for military 
purpose.^ they strove mightily for such realism. There is a dis- 
quieting unwillingness to strive in our program of education for 
peace with energy equal to that we expended in training for the 
arts and sciences of war. 

Out of the psychological laboratory a good many years ago 
came the information that specific and regular knowledge of his 
own status (technically called “knowledge of results”) resulted 
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in increased efficiency on the part of the learner, The armed 
forces capitalized on this laboratory finding by providing each 
man almost daily with specific grades indicating his progress in 
the training program. With the values of such experience still 
fresh in mind veterans seek such information on at least a 
weekly basis rather than leaving it a secret until the end of the 
course. The extra effort required of the instructor who pro- 
vides weekly reports of status to his classes will be rewarded 
by significantly improved learning efficiency on the part of his 
students. 

Under the impact of the “veterans’ bulge” colleges have 
found themselves willingly or unwittingly providing a whole 
pattern of new services to their students. The pre-war trend 
toward the grouping of all such student sersuces into a single 
personnel service is growing nationally. The extent of such 
services is determined, of course, by local policy. Certain 
minima are required, however, if we arc to meet the expressed 
needs of students. They are: 

1. The provision of high caliber professional guidance ser- 
vices. These will include the use of faculty as well as full-time 
professional counselors and will offer the .student aid in voca- 
tional, educational, and personal problem areas. 

2. The provision of up-to-date vocational information so 
that any time during his preparatoiy career, the student may 
assay his status in the rapidly changing job scene. 

3. The provision of continuous counseling services to assist 
the veteran in passing through the successive stages of change 
from authoritarian submissivencss to civilian independence and 
responsibility, and similarly to assist the non-veteran in his 
quest for maturity. 

4. The provision of comprehensive, authoritative informa- 
tion services to avoid the bane of military existence — -the pass- 
ing of the buck. 

Where the college has many services under separate heads 
or where new services have been added recently without regard 
to their correlation with existing facilities there are numerous 
instances of conflicting counseling being rendered, to the con- 
fusion and disgust of the students. The veteran who is receiv- 
ing psychiatric service through the VA, the school psychiatrist, 
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and other incidental counseling, may be overcounseled to the 
point of unhealthful dependence or overstimulated to unwar- 
ranted confusion. Too many “cooks” may not only negate 
each other’s efforts, but create new conflicts which had no prior 
existence. Experiences such as these emphasize the striking 
need for coordination and cross-checking of a student’s contact 
with various services through a central clearing house. 

Failure to detail the many services which make up a per- 
sonnel program, because of lack of time, should not lead to the 
inference that the coordinated personnel service is to be con- 
fined only to vocational and educational counseling. In the 
ideal situation, all extra-class services will be members of the 
family of student personnel services, with a central clearing 
station, a central record, and staff clinics designed to bring 
about through cooperative discussion, analysis and action the 
optimum service to the individual. 

Through close liai.son with faculty and administration the 
student personnel services may serve the student body in yet 
other ways: 

1. By transmitting to the appropriate authority the infor- 
mation concerning expre.ssed student needs, personnel services 
may influence both curriculum and instruction in the direction 
of greater service to the student. 

2. By acting as a sounding board for hearing and trans- 
mitting student problems, needs, and gripes, personnel services 
have a very direct function in aiding the colleges to render 
more efficient service. 

In appraising the total picture of higher education, there is 
much satisfaction to be gained from the foresightful programs 
of counseling services which have developed during the last two 
decades. The adoption of many techniques by our armed 
forces lends extra credence to our efforts.' 

To the end that we strive to fit the individual for adjust- 
ment to his contemporary world, and in so doing fit education 
to the needs of the individual, student personnel functions are 
truly in the spirit of classical education for effective living. 

The field of student personnel work has suffered from an 
ill of its own making, namely a tendency to divorce its findings 
and activities from those of the classroom. Our responsibilities 
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are nat fully discharged merely tbrmigh rnir .service to the indi- 
vidual in an office-ctnmseling sirualion. We must, as a matter 
of routine, transmit to the instructional staff tha.se findings 
regarding .student reactions and needs which will assi-st the 
faculty in the improvement of their imstruction hy the adjust- 
ment of content, procedure and objcctive.s to infuse meaning 
and purpo.se into those classrwims which have become sterile 
through a long-continued dis.sociation from the realities of con- 
temporary life, 'fhe head-on attack is certainly not indicated, 
but slowly and surely we are obliged to itjfuse into in.struction 
through individual contact, faculty meeting.s, and the other 
available media, the conception of instnicrion suited to indi- 
vidual needs, of content made vital hy its contact with student 
realities, and a general atmosphere in which the methods and 
content of instruction are centered upon the .student and inter- 
preted in the light of his needs, interfst.s and abilities. Future 
developments call for the careful appraisal and evaluation of 
services rendered. Through tradition and seniority some activi- 
ties may be stronger budgetwise than they de.serve to he con- 
sidering the services rendered. Cost analysis and evaluation of 
effectiveness are essential in the justification of budget askings. 
Throughout we must emphasize the elemental fact of the indi- 
vidualization and personalization of student personnel services. 
The investment in student personnel .services i.s' not only for the 
purpose of delivering the individual to the clas.sronm in opti- 
mum condition for learning, hut also to deliver him to the 
community and to the nation for optimum participation in 
constructive citizenship. The strength of our nation lies in the 
strength and adjustment of its individual members. 

Concerned as we are with the “veterans’ bulge” we are likely 
to a.ssume that the problems which we face currently are exclu- 
sively and peculiarly limited to the returned Ci.I. But these 
needs are symptoms of the times and what we consider to be 
good instructional or personnel practices for veterans must be 
good for all students. 

This is no temporary challenge we face today. It is the chal- 
lenge for higher education’s entire future. This is our oppor- 
tunity to blaze new trails and to strive for new and more vital 
goals as we serve the needs of our future student generations. 



A REVIEW OF NEW B(X)K:S AND PAMPHLETS ON 
OCCUPATIONS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(1942-1946) 

ROBERT HOPPCK'K 

Professor of Etiuration, New York University 
General Cemments 

From 1942 to 1944 most of the new occupational literature 
dealt with opportunities in military service and related occu- 
pations. 

In 1945 and 1946 appeared quantities of new books and 
pamphlets on postwar occupations for veterans. Some were 
excellent; many appear to have been prepared hastily for a 
ready market. 

The highest average quality is In the pamphlet series of the 
principal publishers listed below. 

For the first time in years, the opportunities in small busi- 
ness ownership are receiving considerable attention. 

The two most significant publications of this period are the 
books by Shartle and by Forrester, listed below. 

Cautions 

Beware of recruiting literature published by schools, col- 
leges, professional associations, and military services. Almost 
invariably it exaggerates the attractions and ignores the disad- 
vantages of the occupation, 

Beware of articles in popular magazines by unknown authors 
who are frequently not meticulous about verifying statements 
which make good copy. 

Go through your library of occupational books and pamph- 
lets and move to the historical section all those more than ten 
years old, 
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Principal Puhlishtrs of Occupational Pamphlets 
1942-^1946 

Write to each for the latest price list 

Bellman Publishing Co., 6 Park St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Institute for Research, S37 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 111. 
Occupational Index, Inc,, New York University, New York 3, 
N. Y. 

Science Research Associate.^, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 111. 
U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Indu.strial (Small Business) Series, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

U. S. Dept, of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

National Roster of Scientific and Professional Personnel, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Division, 
Women’s Bureau. 

Western Personnel Service, 30 N, Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 

Some of the Better Books and Pamphlets 
from Other Publishers 
m2--1946 

Selected from the Occupational Index 

Wessels, 0, Richard. Small business as a career. 1946. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y, 200 pages. ?2,S0. 

Public health; a career with a future. No date, American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N, Y, 
29 pages. 10(S. 

The social worker. No date. American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, 111, 12 
pages. Free. 

Public accountancy as a career, 194S. American Institute 
of Accountants, 13 E, 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 24 pages. 
Up to S copies, free; additional copies, Si each. 

Check list for establishing a retail business. No date. In- 
quiry Reference Service, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
13 pages. Free. 

Architecture, a profession and a career, 1945 , The Ameri- 
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can Institute of Architects, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
57 pages, 25^. 

Getting into th e trurkitig business. 1945. American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., 1424 16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
63 pages. Free. 

Shall / take up farming? 1945. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 50 pages. 15^. 

Grecnleaf, W. J, Pharmacy. Guidance leaflet No. 14. Re- 
vised. 1945. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 20 pages. 10^. 

Allen, S. W. Handbook of information on entering posi- 
tions in forestry. 1945. Society of American Foresters, 825 
Mills Bldg., 17 St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 56 pages. 2Sff. 

Spero, S. D. Government jobs and how to get them. 1945. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y, 358 
pages. $2.95. 

Greenberg, D. B. and Schindall, H. A small store and inde- 
pendence. 1945. Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 243 pages. 152.00. 

Savord, R. Special librarianship as a career. 1945. In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations, Research Head- 
quarters, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 16 pages. 
15 ^. 

Noblette, C, B. If you are considering photography. Re- 
vised edition. 1944. Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Rochester 8, N. Y. 31 pages. lOft. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, V. S. Department of 
Justice. 1944. Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1435-37 K St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C, 
44 pages. Free. 

Hinkel, R. E. and Baron, L. An educational guide in air 
transportation. 1944. Transcontinental & Western Airlines, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 140 pages. 75^. 

Van Peursem, R. L. If you are considering industrial chenu- 
istry. Vocational Guidance Series, Pamphlet No. 3. 1944. 
Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute, Rochester 8, 
N. Y. 19 pages. 10^. 
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Purvis, E. G. Secretaryship as a career field, 1944. Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, Washington 6, D. C. 23 
pages. lOff, 

Johnson, H. Your career in music. 1944. E. P. Dutton 
8t Co., New York 10, N. Y. 319 pages. 33.00. 

Hurd,L. M. Modern poultry farming. 1944. Macmillan 
Co., New York, N, Y. 599 pages. 34.00. 

Woodhouse, C. G, The big store. 1943. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York, N. Y, 190 pages. 31.50. 

Evans, E. K, So you’re going to teach. 1943. Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 4S>01 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 52 pages. 25^. 

Reck, Franklin M. Radio from, start to finish. 1942. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y, 160 pages. 32.00. 

The American Foreign Service. 1941. Government Print- 
ing Office, Wa.shington 25, D. C. 148 pagc.s. P'ree. 

Stewart, Lowell 0. Career in engineering. 1941. Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 87 page.s. 75^. 

Dentistry 'as a professional career. 1941. Council on Den- 
tal Education, American Dental Association, 212 E. Superior 
St., Chicago, III. 72 pages. Free. 

Basic References on Occupational I nformation 

1942-1946 

Shartle, C. L. Occupational Information. 1946. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 339 pages. 34.60 — 
Techniques of occupational research used by U. S. Employment 
Service and others. Best single reference on how to collect facts 
about jobs from original sources. 

Forrester, G. Occupations: a selected list of pamphlets, 
1946. The H, W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 238 pages. 32.50 — ^Annotated list of 1500 pamphlets 
grouped by occupation. Principal publishers. How to select, 
evaluate, and file occupational pamphlets. 

Occupational Index. Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 35.00 a year — Quarterly bibli- 
ography of new books and pamphlets on all occupations. Anno- 
tated and indexed by occupation. Recommended references 
starred in margin. 



CADET PERSONNEL PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES 
AT'niE UNITIO) STAl'ES MILITARY 
ACADEMY' 


T. KRNKST N'KWLANI) 

Awciate Dirci'idr, Dciiarimcnt nf Military I’sycIwliiBy and Leadership, 
rnUfd Sutfs Military Academy 

The siH'cifinu’ss nf tlu* ccliifatkinnl and training commit- 
ment of the United SrateK Military Academy Is much more 
marked than in the ea.se*. of most colleges and universities. The 
very definite nature of this resporisihility plu.s the greater selec- 
tion which West Point has been able to exercise would suggest 
the po.ssibility that cadet personnel problems would differ mate- 
rially in ruimher and tnjiature from the student personnel 
problem.s encountered in the cuht«tmary college or university. 
It is the purpose <if this paper to point out, only in a general 
way at tbi.s time, hitnilarities and contrasts in the area of indi- 
vidual adjustment problems and to describe briefly certain 
procedure.s related to these problems. 

Exclnded from major consideration at this time are the 
matters of record.s .and the highly significant area of cadet selec- 
tion. With re.spect to the latter, suffice it to say that those who 
actually enter We.st Point represent between one-fourth and 
one-third of tho.se svho reach the stage of taking the qualifying 
examinations. It .should be poined out further that certain of 
those carKlidate.s who take such examinations already have 
gone through the preliminary screening examination.s conducted 
'by their Congressmen or by the commanding generals of ser- 
vice or foreign connnand!*. 

Traditionally, men havt? been selected for West Point pri- 
marily in terms of their academic ability or aptitude and have 

^The opinioM a«<l .j'wntms in ihiiii juper tlioM of ihe writer snd sre not 
to be cotutmwl m «lfia>l hr rellwims thr vtews irf the United Suiies Military 
Academy or of the W'ar De-partwent. 
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taken their commissions upon ;^ra(luation primarily in an order 
determined within each class essentially by the academic com- 
petence they manifested while at the Academy. While it is 
true that the men had to pass medical examinations for en- 
trance, the criteria and methods employed have been such as 
to necessitate the addition of tests of physical efficiency or of 
physical aptitude in order to obtain more significant screening. 
The class entering next fall, for instance, will be the first class 
in the history of West Point to have pas.sed through such defini- 
tive physical screening. 

Contrary to the expectations of the uninformed, a group of 
cadets which has been selected in terms of the customary evi- 
dence of academic ability and aptitude and screened by a 
medical examination considerably more exacting than is the 
case in most colleges or universities, still is found to have in it 
men who are not emotionally suited to the process of learning 
to be military leaders. Inaugurated this spring for use on the 
candidates for entrance next fall was a biographical inventory 
in which was included a large number of items from the Minne- 
sota Mtdtiphasic Personality Inventory, The responses on this 
biographical inventory will be collected for at least two succes- 
sive years, without being used for selective purposes, and will be 
studied for their discriminative value with respect to the emo- 
tional aspects of adjustment. On the basi.s of this and related 
studies on emotionality it is hoped to refine further the process 
of selecting future Army officers. 

As yet no systematic and objective study has been made of 
the kinds, frequencies and degrees of cadet adjustment prob- 
lems. Cadets who are dropped from the rolls of the Academy 
are academically deficient, or are physically deficient, or are 
lacking in leadership aptitude for the service. These inade- 
quacies may be present either singly or in combination. In. 
addition to these, some men drop out by resigning from the 
service. Included primarily among those who are dropped for 
inadequate aptitude for the service and among those who resign 
are many of the customary types of college maladjustment cases 
in which emotionality figures largely, and there is the usual 
overlapping of such emotional maladjustments with academic 
and physical inadequacies. 
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The conception of cadet personnel problems necessarily 
includes much more than the mortality aspects of the situation. 
Among the much larger number of men who remain there are 
those who-S'C effectiveness is impaiied as a result of unfortunate 
educational hackgioimds, phy.sical and/or emotional imma- 
turity, or hampering personality traits. Viewed in terms of the 
entire Corps, the size of tlu; group of cadets having problems 
of these or related types is probably relatively small. Still, they 
arc among thn.se who have been accepted for training on the 
assumption that they will profit from it to such an extent that 
they will become satisfactory Army leaders, 

The following are presented merely as illustrative of the 
kinds of adjustment problems that have been found among 
cadets, some of whom have dropped out of the picture and some 
of whom may drop (tut because of their inability to profit from 
the help being given them. Tlu* order in which they appear 
hears no significance. 

1. The typical bewildered adolescent, reasonably mature 
socially, but seeking a meaningbil pattern of ideals, philosophy 
and religion. No moral tpicstion a.s .such is apparent. 

2. The .son of a .service man usually falling into either of 
these categories; 

a) The hoy wIki is expected by lus father, mother, uncle, 
or aunt, to carr>' on the military tradition of the family but who, 
for one reason <«• another, .strongly prefers a civilian future. 

b) 'Fhe boy who, having attended from four to nine dif- 
ferent elementary schtmls and from two to five different secon- 
dary schools and having undergone considerable educational 
mutilation in the process, is interested in a military career but 
has serious difficulty with the academic phase of the program. 

3. The son of psychohjgic.dly inadequate parents who seek 
to compensate for their mvn shortcomings, either real or imagi- 
nary, by sending their imtnature ofFspring tt» become an Army 
officer, even though lie may not ht* particularly interested in a 
military career. 

4. The hoy wfio seemingly strongly desires to become an 
Army officer Intt who has difikulty adjusting to the Academy 
program because: 
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a) Ilf breaks intr» trars when twrected. 

b) lit* is St) apathetic, careless, or slugjjjish that he can 
not get along with his fellow cadets. 

c) He is so immatnre or twercompensatory in his be- 
havior that his leadership ability Ls practically non-existent. 
Overlappings of these kinds c)f problems are, ttf course, quite 
common, 

I.et it be clearly utulersttHul that it is extremely probable 
that such maladjustments are found in only a small percentage 
of the cadet corps. Further, many of the cadet.s whose effec- 
tiveness is impaired hy such problems are being helped mate- 
rially and will develop into competent officcr.s. Increasing 
recognition is being given to the existence of .such problems and 
the thinking and action of nuue and more officers and cadets 
are being directed to the facilitation of the adjustment of cadets 
with such problems. In the not too distant future .some of the 
more h'crinusly handicapped candidate.s will be identified at the 
time of their seeking to enter and will he refused admittance — 
both for their own good and for the betterment of the Academy 
program. 

It is the writer’.s thesi.s (1) that cadet personnel problems 
exist just a.s do such problems among college and university 
students, although the extent to which they exi.st is not now 
objectively known, and (2) that, ignoring the academic aspects 
of the Academy program at this* time, the functional structure 
of the Corps of Cadets and the training problems inherent in 
such a situation make for a more effective handling of such 
adjustment problems than is true in most colleges and uni- 
versities. The balance of this presentation will be devoted to 
the development of the second statement. 

The training of cadets at West Point is provided by two 
Departments— -the Academic and the Tactical. For tactical 
instruction, the Corps of Cadets is divided into 24 companies, 
each of from 85 to 95 men. Each of these companies is under 
the direct supervision of a carefully selected tactical officer who 
has had successful combat experience. Cadet officers are uti- 
lized in the operation of each of the 24 companies, as well as in 
the functioning of the two regiments and of the brigade. Within 
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the limits necessary for the proper functioning of the brigade, 
the 24 tactical officers are permitted, or even encouraged, to 
introduce and use such personnel methods as they regard as 
necessary or desirable. It is in the nature of this organization 
and its operation that certain of West Point’s personnel advan- 
tages lie. 

The homogeneity of vocational interests is obviously one 
factor contributing to more effective work with the cadets. 
Further, the ratio of one tactical officer to 85 to 95 cadets is 
superior to ratios existing between the average college and 
university faculty members and their instructional loads. But 
more significant than these is the fact that the tactical officers 
are more conscientiously concerned with and give more sus- 
tained personal attention to the problems of their cadets than 
does the average college or university faculty member. Brief 
descriptions of certain of the practices of these tactical officers 
will clarify this latter point. Some of these practices are com- 
mon to all or most of the tactical officers; others have been 
introduced only recently by a few of the officers. 

The officers tend systematically to interview their cadets. 
Their program consists, usually, of interviewing the fourth 
classmen (freshmen) very shortly after they first come into 
their companies, followed by the interviewing of the first class- 
men (seniors), since the cadet officers are in this group. Next 
come Interviews with the second and third classmen, inter- 
spersed with interviews with any cadets who may be having 
trouble getting under way. These interviews, usually informal 
in nature unless a discipline situation necessitates otherwise, 
range from fifteen or twenty minutes to one and one-half hours 
in length. Cadets who are having some kind of difficulty are 
Interviewed from once every other month to as many as three 
times a month. Not included in this description of interviewing 
is the extra personal attention which cadets get through extra 
instruction and coaching in academics. In some few cases, the 
cadets are referred to the station psychiatrist, and, since West 
Point now has a full-time professional psychologist for the first 
time in the history of any service academy, the tactical officers 
are with increasing frequency referring their adjustment cases 
to him. 
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The tactical officers use personal information on their cadets 
much more frequently than do college faculty members on their 
students. Varying somewhat from company to company, this 
information consists of the biographical data presented by the 
cadet at entrance, of autobiographies written by the cadets at 
the request of an officer, or tff anecdotal reports varying in 
length from a. sen tenet* to a paragraph submitted, either periodh 
cally or spasmodically at the request of the tactical officer, on 
all or on certain cadets. In some companies a log book is kept 
on both the good and not-.so-good accomplishments of the 
fourth classmen. In othens, periodic performance reports are 
submitted either after cadets have performed assigned duties 
or when cadets have done something worth noting. As is usu- 
ally true in such situations favorable reports tend not to be as 
frequent as do unfavorable report.^, bur it is pleasing to note 
that the proportion of favorable reports tends to be on the 
increase. In at least one company the cadets report on them- 
selves, the officer of this company having cadets deficient (fail- 
ing) in their academic subjects record their marks on a chart 
in his office until they become proficient. 

Company cadet advisory boards on aptitude are used for 
the purpose of assisting the company tactical officer in identi- 
fying and working with those cadets who may be having adjust- 
ment difficulties. The manner in which such boards function 
varies among the companies. In some instances, they initiate 
action by reporting to the tactical officer on potential problem 
cadets and operate with only a modicum of officer supervision. 
In other companies, they await inquiries or suggestions for 
action from their tactical officers. These boards tend to regard 
their responsibility in a serious and objective manner, their 
basic conception being that they exist for the purpose of trying 
to understand and help maladjusted cadets rather than for the 
purpose of “jumping in for the kill.” 

In their extra-official relations, the tactical officers engage 
‘ in practices which increase their effectiveness from the person- 
nel standpoint. With a high degree of consistency, they invite 
all the cadets in at least one class, and in some instances all the 
cadets in their companies, to their quarters for social get-to- 
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gethcrs. To a much greater extent than is true of college 
faculty members, the officers visit their men in the post hospital. 
The officers take an active and sustained interest in the numer- 
ous intramural activities of their companies although the actual 
management of those activities rests in the hands of the cadets. 

It will be recognized that there exists in a situation such as 
this a multitude of opportunities for the exercise of good per- 
sonnel procedures. The activities just described as illustrative 
of the personnel activities of the tactical officers suggest certain 
of the ways in which those officers figure in the facilitation of 
cadet adjustment. The officers themselves are not only keenly 
aware of the direct part which they play in the personnel picture 
but also they are sensitive to the large part the utilization of 
cadets in these practices can play in training the cadets them- 
selves to understand and to utilize desirable personnel proce- 
dures. In fact, this latter aspect is regarded as the more impor- 
tant by a number of the officers. 

The statements that have been made thus far are not to be 
taken to mean either that the procedures are regarded as com- 
pletely adequate or that the officers are covering all the aspects 
which they think should be covered. They are becoming in- 
creasingly aware, for instance, of the importance of some of the 
more elusive aspects of personality in the general problem of 
cadet maladjustment. They are keenly aware of the need for 
preventing the admittance of cadets who, because of obvious 
immaturity, of inadequate social adjustment, or of less obvious 
emotional problems, are likely to profit insufficiently from the 
training program of the Academy. The officers are recognizing 
increasingly the need for more and more reports of an anecdotal 
nature, especially those of a positive rather than of a negative 
nature. 

One more aspect of the Corps’ procedure is germane to this 
consideration, namely the manner of its dealing with the prob- 
lem of any cadet’s aptitude for the military service. To a 
limited extent, a cadet’s final standing when he graduates is 
determined by this aptitude for the service. The proper deter- 
mination of this aptitude is important not only for this reason 
but also for the purpose of identifying either those who may be 
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able to profit from special training or help in this area, or those 
cadets who are so lacking in this area tliat they do not appear 
likely ever to become acceptable Army officers. I'he careful 
thought, consideration and constructive efforts of the officers 
of the tactical department are ccKtidimitcd on this problem of 
determining and striving to improve the cadets aptitudes in 
the following manner. 

'fhe pre.st;nr system providc.s for each cadet's making judg- 
mentvS concerning every other cadet in his class and in his com- 
pany with respect to their aptitude for service. Most recently 
the standing of each cadet within his company was arrived at 
by pooling the judgments of his c!a.ssmates and the judgments 
of those men of other classtss wher were m a position to render 
meaningful judgments. On the basis of these rankings, com- 
bined in a number of casc.s with evidence of demerits, standing 
in a tactics course, and phy.s'ical efficiency, the orders of apti- 
tude within each class were determined. 

Within each company the lowest ranking men in each class 
were studied to ascertain whether they were sufficiently inept 
to warrant further study. If they were so regarded, further 
evaluations of their behavior were made by having six cadets 
(three cadet officens and three other cadets who knew the 
cadets under study well enough to rate the subjects meaning- 
fully) and the tactical officer fill out a cadet evaluation form 
which has been developed. In the light of the re.sults of such 
ratings, plus the tactical officer's further judgment, the decision 
was reached as to the limitations or maladjustment of the cadet 
under study. 

In case the cadet then appears seriously limited in promise, 
he is called before the Brigade Aptitude Board where the facts 
that have been obtained are presientcd to the cadet and he is 
given the opportunity to present his side of the case to the seven 
officers on the board. All available data are studied carefully 
to ascertain the kind and degree of the cadet’s difficulty and a 
decision is reached as to whether the cadet should be recom- 
mended to the Commandant of Cadets for conditioning in apti- 
tude, which necessitates a reconsideration of the cadet’s case 
after he has had an opportunity to improve under guidance, for 
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discharge from the Academy, or for graduation without com- 
missioning. On the basis of the recommendations of this board, 
the Commandant can then make similar recommendations to 
the Superintendent who in turn presents the matter to the 
Academic Board for final local action. Final War Department 
action mu.st be taken on the recommendations of the Academic 
Board in cases of discharge or graduation without commis- 
sioning. 

This rather lengthy description of the many steps through 
which the more serious cases of maladjustment must go has 
been presented for the purpose of showing the extensive con- 
sideration which Is given to each serious case. All along the 
line, intensive study is made of each such cadet. The cadets 
and tactical officer in the cadet’s company have seriously con- 
sidered the cadet’s strong and weak points and have taken steps 
to help the cadets. In many such cases, the cadets have been 
sent to the psychologist and/or the psychiatrist who will have 
at least studied the cadet. Many remedial suggestions are 
made by the psychologist to the cadet and to his tactical officer 
for the purpose of helping the cadet to respond more effectively 
to the training. The psychologist is also a member of the Bri- 
gade Aptitude Board and there goes further into the case with 
the cadet and with the members of the board. 

It is apparent that there is a major difference between the. 
learning problems of the college and university and those of the 
military phase of the Academy’s training program, and that 
these present different possibilities from the standpoint of doing 
effective student and cadet personnel work. These differences 
contribute In large part to at least the possibility of a superior 
cadet personnel approach at the United States Military 
Academy. 



IMPORTANCE OF CRITERIA IN SELECriON 
AND TRAININCP 


A. C VAN Dl’ShN 

A*wciaEe Professor rf Piyehnlogy and Diferwr.^tfniversuy Colleic Bureau of 
Cdutwclini, Notthftctlem I'mvrrjity* 

Military psychologists participating in wartime personnel 
problems were frequently frustrated by the inadequacies of cri- 
teria available to validate their selection and training programs. 
Jenkins® has summarised the experiences {Psychologists had with 
such problems in Naval Aviation. He called attention to the 
factors which effect the reliability and validity of the criteria 
themselves which is in contrast to the customary concern for 
the reliability and validity of predictors. Likewke, inadequate 
criteria constitute a frequent problem in educational and in- 
dustrial personnel practices, For example, in our consistent 
emphasis upon building better selection tests for professional 
schools, such as law, engineering, and medical schools, we tend 
to neglect the problem of how well grades in these schools (the 
usual criteria) reflect ultimate professional standing. 

The positive steps taken toward the solution of typical 
problems encountered in Naval Aviation may suggest useful 
approaches to similar problems in civilian practice. This paper 
will examine grades on machine gun ranges as one criterion of 
aerial gunnery skill of Naval Aircrewmen. The analysis will 
show how such a criterion can be both unreliable and invalid 
and what positive steps can be taken to improve its usefulness. 

This performance task has been chosen as an example in- 


^ The oninitms cjcprwied are tfioae of the author and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Deparrment or the Naval service at large, 
^ “The observations on this topic were made while the contributor was an 
Aviation Psychologist, It USNR, attached to the Aviation Gunnery Training 
Standardization Unit. 

“jentins, J. G., "Validity for What?" Jounuil of Consvlihg Psychology, X 
(1946), 93-9i 
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Stead of a typical paper-pencil selection or achievement test, 
for two reasons. First, it is believed that many industrial 
skills could best be evaluated by performance tests if adequate 
and reliable standards could be devised. Secondly, just as in 
aerial gunnery, many industries prefer perfoimance tasks as 
criteria of success in spite of their low reliability and validity. 
When such situations exist, the personnel specialists must im- 
prove these standards as much as possible. Therefore, atten- 
tion will be called to the positive steps taken to improve the 
reliability and validity of this particular measurement of gun- 
nery proficiency. 

The task consisted of firing from a stationary ground posi- 
tion at a moving banner target which traveled over an oval 
course. Firing positions were about 1000 feet in front of the 
long side of the oval target track giving the gunner an oppor- 
tunity to fire when the target was either on the near or the far 
side of the oval. It was assumed that this task was realistic 
enough to be considered a good criterion for skill as a gunner. 
To be sure, he used the actual equipment he would later use in 
the air. He fired at a moving target and received a very objec- 
tive score in terms of hits in the target. In addition his instruc- 
tor graded his ability to handle his gun and to remedy malfunc- 
tions when they interrupted his firing. 

Conditions Effecting Criterion Reliability 

A close analysis, however, revealed that this criterion as it 
existed was inadequate as a measure of gunnery skill, A few 
of the conditions which lowered the reliability of the task will 
be cited here together with the positive steps taken to improve 
the reliability of this standard. 

First, firing scores were unreliable because firing range con- 
ditions made stability in the number of hits scored impossible. 
Although several factors contributed to this instability only 
two will be referred to hero. Slight differences in the condition 
and maintenance of guns account for wide variations in dis- 
persion of bullet patterns such that one gunner’s fire would be 
highly concentrated while the bullets of another would scatter 
over a very wide area. Variations in alignment of the gun sight 
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with thf bore of tlie Run wa?» adduional cause for inconsistent 
scores. The positive actitm taken here was to bring to the 
maintenance department a better understanding of its part in 
the total training objectives and to enernirage its replacement 
of worn gun parts and strict attention tr> mecbanical adjust- 
ments. A department's success ha<l too often been measured 
in terms of how long its gunnery equipment could survive under 
an increasing allotment of ammtmition per gunner without 
regard to the precision of adjustment ncce.ssary for accurate 
firing. 

For the type of gun range discussetl here, 10 per cent hits 
was an above-average score. Tests tsf .such high difficulty do 
not allow for discriminations in varitms levels of skill. It was 
found that the reliability ctiuhl be raised by decreasing the 
difficulty of the cask, 'IT is called for a modification of the 
physical .situation, namely, an increase in the size of the target 
and a reduction in its distance from the gunner. 

Kven with the most favorable range conditions practicable, 
the failure to extend firing experience with any one kind of gun 
mount beyond the initial stages of learning was also re.sponsiblc 
for the low reliability of firing sctires. 'Po alleviate this condi- 
tion recommendations were made for an increased number of 
rounds to be fired by each man from each type of gun mount 
or turret. In addition, where it was possible, specialization of 
firing training was recommended in order to increase a man’s 
training on the type of equipment he probably would use in his 
combat assignment. 

As Jenkins points out, the recording of grades by personnel 
who do not observe the performance or who are inadequate to 
judge it, constitutes another factor responsible for the low relia- 
bility of a criterion. This point was also illustrated on our 
moving target range. Since several gunners fired simultane- 
ously at one target, each man’s ammunition was painted a dif- 
ferent color so that each one’s hits could be identified. To 
check on the accuracy of scoring, certain colors were system- 
atically withheld, but scores for these colors continued to be 
reported. 

An investigation revealed that the two factors largely re- 
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sponsible for this condition were the poor morale of the target 
scoring crews and the inadequate explanation to them of the 
importance of accuracy in scoring. The installation of im- 
proved incentives for this relatively boring task along with a 
periodic check on accuracy led to improved records. 

To secure reliable measures in training was very difficult. 
However, because of the much greater difficulties in obtaining 
reliable combat criteria against which to check practices in 
training, it was necessary to make certain assumptions con- 
cerning the validity of the training content. One of these 
assumptions was that a gunner’s performance with the guns 
he would later use in combat was very important in spite of 
any differences which might exist between ground firing and 
that in aerial combat. Following this assumption it was of 
prime importance to make firing scores as reliable as possible 
despite the unresolved questions about their validity. 

Conditions Affecting Criterion Validity 

As a parallel development to the preceding section, a few 
of the factors influencing the validity of machine gun range 
firing as a criterion of aerial gunnery skill will be cited. Al- 
though the reliability of criteria used in training was of impor- 
tance for the progress of the gunners, attention was constantly 
given to bringing the training requirements to resemble more 
closely combat tasks. A brief reference will be made to the 
personnel specialists’ attempts to improve the validity of this 
standard. 

Perhaps the most significant factor which tended to make 
range firing an invalid criterion for gunnery skill was its lack 
of resemblance to the aerial firing task when a gunner’s bomber 
was under attack. This lack of similarity was largely due to 
the insurmountable difficulty of simulating with a ground 
target the sighting deflections required in defending aerial 
attacks. Numerous modifications of target speed and path 
were attempted as partial solutions to this problem. Air firing 
at towed sleeves for the most part came no closer to represent- 
ing the realistic combat sighting problems than did ground 
ranges, although such practice did have the advantage of being 
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airborne. Motion pictures of fighter attacks provided realistic 
sighting deflectinn.s but did not have the airborne advantage. 
As an outgrowth of numerous attempts to combine realistic 
sighting tasks with gun handling in the air, special camera guns 
were developed and perfected as a practical achievement test 
for the knowledge of .sighting thc(»ry under airborne simulated 
fighter attacks. 

To be an efficient gunner was, however, only one responsi- 
bility of the Naval aircrewman. Reports from combat aircrew- 
men revealed that most of their time was spent in duties related 
to their rating as radiomen or mechanics and to all-round air- 
crew jobs instead of in gunnery. It might be argued by some 
that gunnery performance w'as, therefore, an invalid criterion, 
since quantitatively It constituted only a small part of the total 
task required of the aircrewman. A qualitative evaluation of 
the consequcncc.s of his inability quickly and correctly to apply 
his skill in the few instances when he was being attacked im- 
mediately suggests that qualitative consideration may be even 
more important than the quantitative one.s in e.stablishing the 
validity of a given criterion. 

Range firing, like most other a.spccts of gunnery training, 
was continually being modified by the introduction of different 
gun mounts and of equipment as new planes and their gun 
installations were perfected. Tlie use of obsolete gunnery 
equipment for training might invalidate this performance as a 
predictor of success on newer and different equipment. To 
guard against invalidating this criterion by having training out 
of phase with fleet requirements constant liaison was main- 
tained with agencies directing equipment modification for com- 
bat use. 

Summofy 

The examples of factors which influenced the reliability and 
validity of a single standard of gunnery success in Naval air- 
crew training serve to remind us of the importance of examining 
systematically the adequacy of the criterion itself in any selec- 
tion or training program. These particular factors have been 
mentioned because they are frequently operative in criteria 
used in educational and industrid situations. A list of them 
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may help in the recognition of inadequacies of criteria in our 
civilian problems. The positive steps taken to improve the 
Naval criterion may suggest methods for improving the quality 
of civilian criteria when they are similarly deficient. 

When the reliability of a criterion is low, consider the feasi- 
bility of the conditions listed below and the recommended 
action. 

1. Conditions inherent in the task itself, — Determine the 
nature of this difficulty, perhaps a modification in the specifi- 
cations of the required task or in the equipment used in its 
measurement may be made. Encourage supervisory personnel 
to maintain the measuring instruments in order to permit con- 
sistent performance. 

2. Insufficient sample of performance. — Where possible in- 
crease the length of the performance task. 

3. Measurement in the initial stages of learning. — ^Where 
practical do not attempt evaluation until there has been ade- 
quate opportunity to learn. 

4. Inadequate records or incompetent judgments. — Select 
and use the most competent jurges available and provide de- 
tailed instructions and standard methods for keeping records. 
Provide incentives to follow the instructions and then system- 
atically check to see that they are being followed. 

When the validity of a criterion is low consider the feasi- 
bility that one of the conditions listed below is operative and 
the applicability of the suggested action. 

1. Lack of similarity in achievement measured and job 
success. — Analyze the job to identify factors consistently im- 
portant to job success and provide training and achievement 
measures related to these factors. 

2. Measurement of only a small percentage of the factors 
related to the total job. — Make the measures as representative 
as possible of the factors important to the total job. A quali- 
tative as well as a quantitative analysis of importance of each 
factor should be made. 

3. Changes in job requirements. — Keep informed of changes 
occurring in job requirements and continually modify training 
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SYSTEMS AS REFLECTED IN MILITARY 
EXPERIENCES 
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Head, CouiisclinR and Testing Services, University of New Mexico 

When invited to participate in this symposium on the con- 
tributions of militaiy testing to educational and industrial per- 
sonnel work, my first reaction was negative because I believed 
that the military testing programs in which I participated made 
little or no contribution to civilian personnel work. 

There are several factors which support this negative atti- 
tude: 

1. For the most part, militaiy testing programs were organ- 
ized and developed by persons who received their training and 
experience in test construction, personnel work, and clinical 
psychological procedures before the war. These persons applied 
their previously acquired knowledge and skills to the handling 
of military personnel problems. It is questionable that many 
new techniques or procedures were developed which can be 
applied to peacetime civilian personnel procedures or problems. 
In other words, most of the talks and published articles on 
contributions of military procedures to peacetime civilian pro- 
cedures would appear to be described more accurately as sum- 
maries of contributions of civilian educational and industrial 
personnel procedures and techniques to military personnel 
problems, not vice versa. If the horse of techniques and princi- 
ples developed before the war pulled the wagon-load of military 
personnel problems, let us give the horse his due credit and not 
accuse him of being pushed by the wagon. 

2, Many military personnel problems are peculiar to the 
wartime situation, the highly specialized nature of many mili- 
tary occupations, the administrative problems and procedures 
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of the military organizations, the race against time and the 
enemy, and other aspects of the military situation. These 
peculiarities differ so much from civilian problem-s and activi- 
ties that the possibility of “transfer" frmn military procedures 
to civilian procedure.s' is definitely limited. For example, it is 
true that many new tests were developed during the war which 
proved to be valid and reliable in selecting personnel for special- 
ized types of military duty. However, many of these tests are 
of use only for selecting perstms for specialized nulitary duties 
and have no direct use or place in civilian educational or in- 
dustrial personnel work. For example, what peacetime use is 
there for rests developed to select gunners, bombardiers, or 
navigators? 

Of necessity, military testing programs were limited to mili- 
tary tasks, and only in those instances in which the military 
tasks are actually performed in peacetime occupations or train- 
ing procedures can the tests he used in civilian personnel work. 
This principle of "transfer” of techniques applies to other phases 
of personnel work in addition to the development of specific 
tests. 

3. Although I and many other professional personnel 
workers and psychologists may evaluate our military service 
as "useful experience,” it is at least debatable chat the military 
experience was more useful or valuable than the equivalent 
number of years of peacetime experience would have been. 
This statement should not be interpreted as a complaint. Most 
of us went into the service (and will do so again, if necessary) 
because we hoped we could contribute something to the war 
effort, not because we wanted to profit from it. 

However, the negative attitude outlined above regarding 
the contributions of militaty experience to educational and 
industrial personnel work is not a complete view of the question. 
In the first place, there were developed during the war some 
techniques which can be used in civilian personnel work and 
research. Secondly, problems which arose in handling the per- 
sonnel and training problems in the services brought sharply 
to our attention some of the defects and weaknesses in our edu- 
cational and personnel systems. 
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These weaknesses and defects are not “new discoveries.” 
A review of the educational, personnel, and psychological publi- 
cations of the past thirty years yields discussions of all of them. 
However, they are weaknesses or defects with which we have 
not dealt effectively to date in our educational and personnel 
systems. The following discussion of several of these problems 
endeavors to illustrate how they arose as problems in a minor 
phase of A. A. F. training and personnel work, and to present 
the need for research in similar areas m order to improve our 
civilian educational and personnel systems. 

1. Grading on the basis of a distribution curve and failing 
a small percentage of persons at the lower end of the distribu- 
tion is common policy in our school systems. When grading 
procedures were set up in the aerial gunnery schools in the 
Army Air Forces, the question of “grading on a curve” was 
raised. Flow could anyone be certain that all of those who were 
graduated from gunnery schools were adequately skilled to be 
members of a combat bomber crew? If a gunner was not ade- 
quately skilled, the lives of all the men in his crew were jeopard- 
ized. The “stakes" were obviously too high to justify grading 
on a curve and blindly assuming that those above a certain per- 
centile rank in gunnery school averages could be classed as 
qualified for air crew membership. 

The vital question was: How proficient must a gunner be in 
order to be cla.ssed as a qualified member of an air crew? In 
order to answer this question, men were sent overseas to secure 
data on the basis of which proficiency criteria could be deter- 
mined. On the basis of combat proficiency requirements and 
other criteria, minimum proficiency requirements were set 
which were based on how skilled a gunner shoidd be. The 
question of where he ranked on a percentile curve became 
irrelevant. 

In peacetime education, both cultural and occupational, the 
lives of men are not at stake in evaluating the proficiency ol 
persons in various courses or schools. However, is it not time 
that we began to determine how proficient a person should be 
in various skills rather than to give students passing grades 
merely because they rank above the lowest S per cent of the 
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group who are in the course of study they arc taking? Is there 
not a need for business and industry to set minimum proficiency 
requirements which can he adopted by schools as criteria for 
passing or failing students? Is it not time for counselors and 
personnel workers to begin to conduct research regarding mini- 
mum proficiency requirements rather than to depend on distri- 
bution curves and percentile ranks? 

2. Another interesting and practical psychological problem 
which arose in one of the training programs with which I was 
associated for several months was that of how much practice 
is necessary to be certain that a man really knows the skill or 
information he is attempting to acquire and to be certain that 
he will retain it for a specified period of time? This question 
arose when it was discovered that some of the training proce- 
dures used very early in the war were not adequate to insure 
that the men would retain skills they had learned in training 
in this country until they were overseas. The period which 
elapsed between the completion of training in this country and 
the participation in combat duty overseas was, in many in- 
stances, of several months’ duration. As a result, studies were 
undertaken to determine the minimum amount of repetition of 
lectures, tests, practice sessions, and other procedures necessary 
in order to have men learn certain information and skills so well 
that they would remember them for a specified period of time. 

I doubt that these studies were ever satisfactorily com- 
pleted, Nevertheless, the implication for our civilian educa- 
tional and personnel systems should be clear. Educators cer- 
tainly know that one lecture on a topic or one practice session 
in the performance of a function docs not guarantee the reten- 
tion of the knowledge or skill for a very long period of time, 
even though they often ignore that fact in organizing college, 
high-school, and grade-school courses. Is it not time for us to 
start research on this type of question in our college and public- 
school teaching, instead of going ahead on the assumption that 
one lecture on a topic accomplishes much of lasting value, and 
is there not a need in personnel work for extensive research into 
the rate of forgetting and the reliability of memory rather than 
merely the reliability of the achievement or proficiency tests 
used? 
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3. A third problem facing both our educational and our per- 
sonnel systems made a strong impression on me during the war. 
This problem is concerned with the lack of educational tech- 
niques and methods for developing character and social values 
in men and women and the lack of adequate personnel tech- 
niques for testing or diagnosing character and social values. 

Morale problems arose at times because, as one officer 
stated, “Too many men do not feel a personal responsibility or 
obligation to do their part in the war effort.” The majority of 
officers who cited this problem defined it as a lack of character 
in that it involved an unwillingness to accept social or moral 
obligations and responsibilities as a member of the national 
society. 

In my work as a clinical psychologist with combat casual- 
ties, I was strongly impressed with the fact that a majority of 
the “combat fatigue” and psychoneurotic cases with whom I 
worked were men who were self-centered, selfish, and lacking 
in this feeling of obligation to do their part in the war. As a 
result, combat duty or any other duty which involved personal 
sacrifice resulted in a severe emotional conflict. This factor 
was not involved in all combat fatigue cases, but it is my 
impression that it was in many. 

What methods have we developed for educating people to 
traits of character and social responsibility? Can we assume 
that our present educational system develops unselfish social 
responsibility and a balanced sense of human values? One 
trivial example of an incident that happened during the war 
may help to illustrate and to emphasize the negative answer to 
these questions. Most of us recognize that Christmas away 
from home in time of war is not the happiest of occasions for 
young people who usually are home for that occasion. Most 
personnel workers and statisticians agree, too, that the third 
number to the right of the decimal in a coefficient of correlation 
is not of vital importance. Yet an officer who had his Ph.D. 
degree refu.sed to secure a Christmas leave for a young enlisted 
man because he wanted that enlisted man to recheck a series 
of coefficients to be sure that the third decimal place had been 
computed correctly in spite of the fact that the first two decimal 
places had already been rechecked! 
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"JThat example is not vised to prove a point but simply to 
raise and illustrate the question: Does our present educational 
system, in spite of its pcrfectionistic goals in certain areas, really 
accomplish much in the development of character and of human 
and so'cial values? Do we know how to develop character and 
social responsibility? 

There are many occupations in which character, social re- 
sponsibility, and sensitivity to the happiness of others are as 
important as abilities, interests, skills, and personality traits. 
Yet we do not have any te.sts which attempt to evaluate or 
measure the.se tendencies, with the possible exception of the 
AUfort.-V$rmn Study of Valutrs. 

The war experiences of many persons emphasized the need 
for the development of educational and pensniinel procedures 
for developing and evaluating character. 

4, The fourth and last problem which I chn.se to mention 
in this brief paper involves the development and testing of per- 
sonality tendencies. 

Personnel workers arc constantly faced with the matter of 
the important role that personality tendencies and motivation 
play in job and school adjustments, The importance of these 
factors was reemphasized by those who did personnel work or 
research in the services. 

For example, one very crude study which I made of “job 
adjustments" of gunners resulted in the conclusion that the 
better gunners tended to be conscientious, serious-minded, 
mature men who took their jobs seriously and tried to improve 
their skills while on the job. The poor gunners were careless, 
immature, lacking in dependability. The poor gunners tended 
to be more confident of themselves (less conscious of or less 
willing to admit their deficiencies) than the better gunners. 
The better gunner appeared to be motivated by a love of flying, 
an antagonism for the enemy, by patriotism, and by other direct 
positive motives while the poorer gunner tended to be moti- 
vated by a desire for flight pay and prestige and by mere con- 
formity to orders. 

Although clinical psychologists are developing methods for 
adjusting or developing personality tendencies such as those 
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used in work with individuals, findings such as those outlined 
above re-emphasize the need for research on methods of devel- 
oping those personality tendencies through our educational 
system. 

Likewise, because factors such as these are so important in 
job and school adjustments, the need for research in testing or 
other diagnostic procedures regarding such personality tenden- 
cies as these is equally necessary. What traits are most impor- 
tant in job and school adjustments? How can we test or evalu- 
ate them? 

In connection with this general topic of personality ten- 
dencies, the problems of development of leadership skills and 
of testing for leadership skills appeared to me to be a major area 
to which our pre-war educational and personnel systems con- 
tributed little to the military procedures. And it is questionable 
whether any positive contributions to educational and person- 
nel systems were developed or discovered during the war. How 
can leadership skills be developed? How can proficiency in 
leadership be evaluated objectively? How can potential leaders 
be selected for training or leadership? These problems, empha- 
sized by the war, arc important civilian, industrial, political, 
social, educational research and practical problems. 

There arc only four general problems which my military 
experiences impressed upon me as areas for extensive research. 
We often hear the statement that “War does not solve any 
problems.*’ Perhaps, some persons who were more fortunate 
than I did find the solutions to research problems during their 
military service. My military experience raised many ques- 
tions, such as the four I have outlined above, which require 
extensive research. Perhaps, if the war does emphasize and 
stimulate the need for research on problems such as these, it 
will make a great contribution to educational and industrial 
training and personnel work. 



WHAT THE VETERAN THINKS OF EDUCATION 
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This is the result of a survey matle in the fall of 1946, Two 
hundred and sixty-three student veterans were interviewed in 
an ellort to determine how they felt about the education they 
were receiving. This .study can hardly be considered adequate. 
Certainly no generalizations can be made on the basis of it. 
While over 250 veterans might seem like a lot to interview, it 
still is not nearly enough for an adequate sampling upon which 
to base a scientific survey. Considering this, then, my purpose 
is not to make any sweeping generalizations. It is even difficult 
to point out indications. 'Flic most I can hope to accomplish 
today is to have some of you start to wonder, as I did, whether 
something is wrong with our educational system. 

The survey was made in New York City, on the campuses 
of three universities. The 263 veterans who were interviewed 
were asked what they thought of the education they were then 
receiving. The replies were not flattering. Indeed, only three 
of them expressed unqualified approval. The collected com- 
ments might suggest that perhaps not everyone needs just what 
the colleges are now offering. 

Two hundred and twenty-three of the 263 students re- 
marked that the courses are not practical. This undoubtedly 
was the most frequent criticism. Here are a few of the repre- 
sentative remarks: 

I’m wasting my time listening to a lot of worthless material 
It is all theory, with no practical applications. 

Much of the theory is so much nonsense. The required study 
doesn’t meet my needs. Much of it is repetitious and boring. 
t The only practical thing which I am getting from my college 
work is a degree, To a large extent I am wasting my time. 

I wish I could get some functional material. I can’t find a 
job on theory. 
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I have been going to college only a short time, but so far I 
haven’t received what I expected. I can’t think of one prac- 
tical fact that I have learned. 

It stinksl There is nothing practical about it. 

I wish my instructors would spend some time with me and tell 
me what good it is going to do me to learn all of this stuff. 

The next most frequent criticism is one which is in sharp 
contrast to the claims of colleges and professors. Few topics 
have had more attention in recent educational literature than 
the importance of knowing students as individuals and of 
adapting instruction to individual needs. Yet, many of the 
veterans said that professors are not interested in the needs of 
students as individuals. For instance; 

The school doesn’t seem to give a damn what the student 
needs. There is no adequate evaluation by the school and 
instructors regarding the needs of the students — the veterans 
in particular. 

Instructors are talking over my head. They don’t seem to 
understand the needs of the group. 

Instructors don’t even make the effort to know me and my 
problems. During the summer, most of them haven’t even 
office hours, 'Hicy are too damned impersonal, 

I went to sec my German Prof, the other day and introduced 
myself, “Oh yes’’ he said, “I remember you, you are seat 42,” 
What does the guy think I am, a piece of furniture? 

Instructors seem to live in a world of their own, without con- 
sidering their students. They should have a more personal 
contact with their instructor. 

I surely do wish they would put a little more personal guid- 
ance into their teaching. 

Another frequent criticism was about teaching method. 
Apparently some of the college students think that present 
methods are antiquated, dull and Ineffective. Here are some 
typical comments: 

It might be a good idea to give orientation talks to instructors 
occasionally, to refresh their memories as to effective methods 
of teaching and grading — not to mention objectives. 

Much too much emphasis is given to reports, 

I thought it was generally conceded that the lecture method 
of instruction was far inferior to many more progressive 
methods. 

I feel like a woman at a nylon sale. We all seem to be strug- 
gling for marks and grades at the bargain counter of school. 
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Ht'll, I'm tf>f> luitv writing rrfvorts and cramming for exams 
to team anjThing functional. 

The only thing some of my profesmr.s use the blackboard for 
is to kan against. 

It is getting so I wouldn’t miss some of my classes— I need the 
steep. 

Any creative thought on the part of students is discouraged. 

My papers which represent ideas and views which I sweated 
over and hetieve in are rettirned with caustic remarks, asking 
for proper documentation, footnotes and references. 

There were only thirty or forty veterans who were able to 
express their thoughts adequately regarding the challenge of 
One World, Somehow mo.st of them found it difficult to trans- 
pose their thoughts into words, yet the majority of them seemed 
to feel that education has not accepted the challenge. A few 
of them were surprisingly eloquent. They put into words what 
the others felt. They expressed themselves in word.s like these: 

We seem to be educating for an egocentric .society rather than 
for a world culture. It is just as feasible to have human 
dignity within a world culture as it is to have it in a regional 
community. It is the duty of the school to sec to it that 
students rccognixe the fact that they are living in a world 
community. 

I am a chaplain, and I have been one during the war. 1 am 
coming back to school to see how I can do a better job of 
guidance with the members of my congregation. I am greatly 
disappointed with the aims of education. It seems to me we 
must educate people to say “Wc are citizens of the world,” 
with the same pride as they say “We are Americans” or "We 
come from California.” 

I suppose that school officials know best, but isn’t it strange 
that in view of such profound world changM, colleges still hire 
such dyspeptic little men to discuss septic little details. 

Not one of my classes ever attempted to discuss our place in a 
world culture. Even philosophy classes d>vell on motheaten 
ideas of morals and ethics which hardly applied even when the 
world was a simpler place. 

From the choice of subject matter at school, one might think 
that there was no such thing as war or an atomic bomb. 

There were numerous criticisms about the GJ, Bill, Evi- 
dently it has not solved the veterans’ problems entirely. Free 
tuition and books, plus |16S a month, is a far more generous 
scholarship than most prewar students enjoyed unless they 
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played football. But take out room and board at today’s prices 
and little is left for clothing, not to mention doctor bills and 
haircuts and toothpaste. Without exception every veteran 
interviewed who was receiving G.I. benefits, was getting supple- 
mentary funds from some other source. They were particularly 
bitter about delays in payments, restrictions upon their freedom 
to earn extra money in their spare time, and the housing situ- 
ation. 

Of course all of these criticisms cannot be taken at their face 
value. The student veteran sees only his own side of the pic- 
ture. He has little opportunity to view the other side. A great 
deal of the invective might be due to a resentment over poor 
grades. Some of his criticisms are even contradictory, such as 
his de.sire to build a better world and his impatience with in- 
struction that is not immediately applicable to his personal 
problems. 

But one can make generous allowance for all qualifying con- 
siderations and still have left a significant and disturbingly 
widespread adverse criticism of college education. 

What I have to say now is my personal opinion. I cannot 
possibly be sure that I am right. I am not even sure that any- 
thing is wrong though my sincerest personal conviction tells me 
that there is something wrong. 

Actually I cannot help feeling that I should not be here now. 
I am not supposed to be telling you what to do. You have been 
telling me for the last ten years, through your books and classes. 
If I do seem a little hesitant, it is probably because now that I am 
realizing the college boy’s dream of getting all of the professors 
together to “tell them ofP’ — I don’t know how to go about it. 

What my opinion is worth I don’t know. I am still only a 
student and far from sure of my ideas. My practical educa- 
tional experience has been very limited. First of all, I am look- 
ing forward to becoming a teacher and perhaps when I do my 
ideas will change. Perhaps teaching will have a sobering effect 
upon me. But now I am still young and I see everything rather 
simply, as perhaps all young men do. We have our angry confi- 
dent solutions to problems and whoever criticizes them seems 
blundering and blind. Perhaps it is so with these veterans also. 
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Tht-y are young too, and because some of them have for fleeting 
moments seen glimpses of truth, they fek justified in making 
sweeping indictments. To us youngsters, with the positiveness 
and the rationalization of youth, solution.s come easy. Do this 
and that — and everything will he allriglit. 

Perhaps that is so with me. I have my solution also, based 
partly upon what these men have told me, and partly upon my 
long years of experience a.s a .student and my con.stant associ- 
ation with many other students. It would be all too easy to 
say: *'Get out those decrepit men, who have grown old in dis- 
content. Those men vvho ptuider and plan to mend earth’s sor- 
rows by discussing yesterday with youth alive ttiday, are per- 
haps too conservative for today’s problems. Ambition, hope 
and love seem strangely weak and peri.shahle things to them.” 
The poet says, “I will believe in life tvbile I am young, for once 
grown old there is no believing.” 

Yes, that W'ould he ea.sy hut it would also he ineffective and 
impractical. I feel now, too, that perhaps I would .sound more 
convincing if I were to u.se profound pedagogical jargon but 
that, too, is .something which I believe we must get away from. 
Students today do not undcr.stand the cant of the profession. 
What they know is that they want to he docior-s, engineers or 
social workers. They know that they want to earn enough 
money to buy an automobile and perhaps an airplane, ITey 
know that floating around just out of their undenstanding are 
tremendous ideas and concepts which they want to understand. 
They also know, even as you do, that they will never grasp these 
concepts by being told about them. It is far from adequate to 
have a man get up and talk about them, 'fhey must experience 
them for themselves. 

Today in the schools of America the concept of guidance in 
education is becoming more and more wide.spread. I feel that 
■ this concept, carried to its fullest development is an answer to 
our problem. Perhaps not the complete answer, but certainly 
a step toward an effective solution. Testing, interviewing, and 
personality counseling are a part of it, but I feel that if a guid- 
ance program is to be most efficient, it mu.st go even further. 
The average college student who goes to school for four years 
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has about sixty instnitTfus. Karh instnirtor has about four 
classes a ilay, ami alMUit forty stticlrnts in each class. Surely 
with this contact each stmlrnt and each instructor can get to 
know each other better if an tffort is made. 

It is this cjmfarl between instructor and student that is 
needed to amnnidish the luofound aims of education. In each 
person’s life there cart be only one «»r two experiences or persons 
which can have a m<*sr profound effect on him. In the student’s 
life it should be the teacher. It dt*es not require all of his in- 
structors, but havjriK a special mm .set aside with a label on 
the door marked “.Advisors Office*' is not enougli. If each in- 
structor can take but one m two students a term and get down 
on his level, then real Ruidance can take place. I have seen so 
many students (and I have had the same experience myself) 
suddenly find themselves lifted to high planes of new under- 
standing and amhition by ibe efforts of an instructor. But even 
the large number that I know ate but an infinitesimal number 
when compared to the whole of the .student population. This 
contact between student and instnictor in order to be effective 
must not be an impersonal affair. The psychological implica- 
tions of liaving a professoi write a letter to his student while 
on vacation can only be .ippreciated if one can peep into the 
mind of the student as be reads the letter, Ilcnv many instruc- 
tors have invired their students to their homes and how many 
have vi-sited the homes of their students? Are professors too 
impre.ssed with the dignity of their titles to go swimming with 
their students or to heat them in a game of bridge? The day 
that every student know,s one member of the faculty to whom 
he may go for criticism and the day that every faculty member 
may call two or three of his students by a familiar name proba- 
bly will be the day when the guidance movement will reach its 
peak of efficiency. 

The personali/.ation must not he an insipid thing, but a 
dynamic well-planned project, with objectives and methods all 
charted as carefully a.s lecture notes. Too few teachers have 
started in to examine in clasi* the lives which their students are 
preparing to live. Too few have begun to teach values, human 
and social, not to mention love. Too many medieval-minded 
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professors view rlieir students as abstractions, having no bodies, 
hopes, desires and loves. 'Ilierc have been many explanations 
and complicated cures for the ills of education. Little men with 
Van Dyke beards have poked every bone and every inch of 
educational skin. Then they have shaken their learned heads 
and prescribed pills for our immortal souls. Ml that time it is 
not the patients who have been sick—it is the doctors. They 
are the ones who need to be re-educated. 

Without being in a particular situation, I cannot devise an 
administrative procedure which would assure every student of 
having a friend on the faculty. But con.sidering the many other 
complicated administrative measures which have been initiated 
successfully by the policy-makers of a school, surely they can 
devise some way to insure the .success of a program like this, 
if it is deemed worthwhile. 

Of course there arc many arguments that will be presented, 
I can hear the protests at faculty meetings. I can hear terms 
like "insufficient time," "family respon-stbility," "pay scales,” 
etc., floating around the room. I may he wrong but I feel that 
this is the type of program that is needed vitally today in order 
to make really functional institutions out of our ‘Colleges and 
universities. 

Besides, who knows, maybe even the professors will learn 
something. ^ 
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OuR small technical mission to Germany was organized by 
Dr. L. Dew«y Anderson of the Department of Commerce to 
exploit industrial and technological developments in Germany 
during the Nazi regime and particularly during the war period. 
Our special problem was to study developments in industrial 
psychology and personnel work in industry, including voca- 
tional guidance, technical training in schools and universities, 
training on the job, assignment of man-power and many other 
phases of the program of utilization of man-power. The mis- 
sion was composed of four psychologists, one economist, and 
one labor organizer. We were located in Hochst near Frank- 
furt but we traveled extensively in the British, French, and 
American Zones and, as a team, covered practically the whole 
of Germany except the Russian Zone. 

Spending three months in Germany investigating any prob- 
lem is not at all comparable to a sabbatical leave in America 
at the Huntington Library for investigation on a specific topic. 
German libraries are smashed and destroyed; people are scat- 
tered and difficult to locate as they move from one town to an- 
other without forwarding addresses. Investigations are further 
curtailed by broken-down or poorly repaired jeeps. Moreover, 
once individual German psychologists are found, they do not 
always readily discuss the details of their investigations. An 
American comes to appreciate the subtle results on human 
relations of the uniform of the conquering nation in dealing on 


^The writer participated in this investigation of personnel work in Germany 
while on leave of absence from the University of Minnesota, September o ecem er 
1946. 
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either personal or professional basis with members of the con- 
quered nation. Frccjucntly, however, effective relationships 
among professional equals were established readily by means 
of the “courtesy cigarette" so well dramatized in newspaper 
accounts of the black-market operation. The courtesy ciga- 
rette has never hcen described as a basic technique in human 
relationships but to me it is a.s essential a rapport-establishing 
technique a.s arc any of the ritual techniques of the non-directive 
school of counseling. 

Occasionally one encounters a .special kind of difficulty such 
as the one reported by Dr. Morris Viieles as he attempted to 
secure original research data validating psychological tests u.sed 
in industrial firms in Oermany. The nui.st typically universal 
reply was that the validity data were no longer available for 
inspection becau.se: ( 1 ) they were de.stroyed in the bombing by 
the British or American Airforces; or (2) the Ru.s.sians liberated 
the test data to Moscow. One might expect that future his- 
torians who write about the development of aptitude tests and 
their uses in German industrial concerns during the war will 
make frequent reference to these two explanations for gaps in 
our knowledge about the validity of (Herman tests. 

One special problem of concern to me wu.s an investigation 
of the uses of modern personnel methods in German universi- 
ties in the selection, promotion, counseling and job placement 
of students, particularly those students in training for responsi- 
ble technical positions in German industrial firms. My remarks 
tonight are derived largely from this part of my work for the 
mission. 

The German Educational System 

A very brief review of some features of the German edu- 
cational system will serve as an orientation for the remarks and 
generalizations I will make. Universal education in Germany 
is confined to the Volkschule or Elementary School, For the 
first four years, until the age of ten years, all children attend 
the same type of school. Then the vast majority go on to 
graduation from Volkschule at 14 or IS years to be followed by 
part-time work and part-time vocational training. A .small 
number graduate from Mittelschide and enter such occupations 
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as social work or office work. Another small number enroll in 
one of the Gymnasia or one of the other types of Hbhere Schule. 
Graduates of the Hohere Schulen who pass the Arbiter may 
enroll in a Umversitat or in a Technische Hockschule. Essen- 
tially both educational and vocational initial decisions, and not 
always at the individual’s choice, are made at age 10 years or 
perhaps in some cases at 14 years. Incidentally the heavy 
tuition required of applicants to gymnasia often was a signifi- 
cant factor in these career decisions. This appears to be equally 
true at the university level. For example, in contrast to the 
substantial number of self-supporting students in American 
public universities, between 20 and 25 per cent of the students 
at Marburg University are partly self-supporting, probably a 
significant increase over pre-war conditions. Apparently fewer 
students from low-income families enroll in college preparatory 
courses and eventually go to the universities. 

Education may continue until the chronological age of 16 
or 18 but it is radically different from that of America in that, 
as I say, the four years of common education is followed by 
specialization in .some skilled trade followed by part-time con- 
tinuation education or work on the job. On the other hand, 
some students enroll in a gymnasium, which corresponds to the 
college or college preparatory part of our public schools with 
special similarities to our private college preparatoiy schools. 
There are many types of vocational schools and many types of 
gymnasia. I need not list all types of the vocational schools, 
but the different types of the gymnasia, or secondary schools, 
are important because of the separateness of the curricula. 
Instead of organizing a particular high-school with several cur- 
ricula or departments, such as commercial, vocational and col- 
lege preparatory, the Germans organize separate schools for 
different kinds of curricula and for different kinds of educa- 
tional ideas and concepts. There are gymnasia which stress 
the classical languages and classical studies and there are thosd 
that specialize in and stress the modern languages and studies. 
There are gymnasia which give major attention to modern 
physical sciences and so on. But all of the gymnasia prepare 
the individual to pass the leaving examination, or arbitur, which 
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is required as evidence of having successfully studied the sub- 
ject matters prescribed as necessary for study in the universi- 
ties, The arbitur taken at the close of the gymnasia is, in addi- 
tion to the test of political purity, the single most important 
factor in the admissions requirements to German universities. 
This is a significant point with respect to the current situation 
in Germany since, during the war, many students failed to take 
the arbitur or failed to finish the gymnasia studies before going 
to war. Without some relaxing of the rigid admission require- 
ments, such veteran students now will not be able to enroll in 
universities. Admission by means of aptitude testing in Ueu 
of high-school credits is not practiced in Germany. Indeed 
such an idea was not widely recognized as a possible solution 
of the current problem. Dr. Matz of Marburg was interested 
and asked for further information. But Dr. Cirammcl of Stutt- 
gard Technische Ilochschule felt very strongly that only by 
studying the carefully prescribed gymnasia subjects was a stu- 
dent prepared to study university .subjects. Not aptitude but 
knowledge was Dr. Grainmel’s repeated formulation of a proper 
admission policy, 

Within the German univcrsitie.s, specialization in the first 
year is the usual experience of students, A student enters 
directly upon his specialized studies and enrolls in a small num- 
ber of general education courses or common requirements so 
characteristic of American universities and colleges. German 
universities are organized into faculties such as the Faculty of 
Law or the Faculty of Philosophy in which the usual liberal 
arts subjects in American universities are taught. In the Uni- 
versity of Berlin there is a faculty of agriculture but for the 
most part the traditional faculties in the universities are law, 
medicine, philosophy and theology. 

In the 26 German universities approximately 1(X),000 stu- 
dents were enrolled before the war but the Nazi gangsters 
reduced this to about 15, OCX), When one realizes that such a 
small per cent of the approximately 47,000,000 German popu- 
lation was enrolled in universities during any one year, then one 
realizes that very influential factors have been operating, and 
still are today, to restrict university training to those indl- 
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viduals who possess racial and political purity as well as finan- 
cial and social background. Vocational guidance or any other 
phase of student personnel work is thus greatly hampered in 
performing its true functions as we understand them In the 
United States. In evaluating the German educational system, 
we need to remind ourselves of Conant’s dictum about Ameri- 
can education: . to the extent that educational oppor- 

tunity is determined by family status, education in the modern 
world makes for social stratification.”® 

Sludentenwerk 

The German equivalent of a broad program of college per- 
sonnel services is called Sludentenwerk, Following World War 
I a very significant development arose adjacent to, but not as 
an organic part of German universities. Public corporations, 
with some directing but unofficial membership from the German 
university’s administration and faculty, were organized to pro- 
vide certain services needed by students but not available 
within the rather rigid structure and frame-work of universi- 
ties. Parenthetically it seemed to be characteristic of the Ger- 
man development of higher education that social institutions 
inherited from earlier periods are not often significantly changed 
in structure but are rather added to from time to time as new 
needs arise. The 19th century German concept of assigning 
to the student responsibility for his own out-of-class situations 
had persisted into the present century. Paulson summed up 
this attitude toward students and the policy of self responsi- 
bility in the words: “We must risk boys if we are to gain men.”“ 
But after the first World War, the economic stress of students 
was so severe that the risk of losing, not gaining, men from this 
policy was too great to be continued, Something had to be 
done to assist the enterprise of the student in finding rooms, 
food and social life. Self-responsibility could not cope with 
the economic situation of that period and some organized pro- 
gram was necessary. This historical departure from the pat- 

“ Conant, James Bryant. "Public Education and the Structure of American 
Society.” Teachers College Record, XLVII (1945), 145-194. 

“ Paulaen, F. The German Vmversilm. New York: Macmillan and Co, 1897 
pp. 208-209, 
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tern of the ancient university, as I say, grew up alongside of, 
but not as an organic part of the university. When the Nazis 
came into power in 1933, they took over these public corpora- 
tions, putting them under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
Today each university has ins own local arrangements but per- 
haps thd Studentenwerk at Marburg and the StudentenkUfe at 
Munster are fairly representative of these developments. 

At Marburg the Htudentenwerk provides the following serv- 
ices for students: 

1. Housing, including helping the individual to find rooms in 
private homes in Marburg, especially those students who 
commute from long distances and also the refugee German 
student displaced from East Prussia or other provinces in 
the eastern part of Germany. 

2. Health insurance for the improvement of health and the 
prevention of accidents, including inspection of housing, 
required physical examination of all students, hospital and 
medical services. 

3. Dining rooms serving approximately 1800 meals per day. 
This is a very significant factor in the life of students be- 
cause of the scarcity of food in Germany, You might be 
interested to know that for 65 'pliennifis, a dinner can be 
provided and for 5S flienn-igs a supper. There is a special 
meal for fiiiancLilly nerdv students costing 45 phennigs. 
When one reali/.c'. rhi'.e are 100 phenmgs in one nuirk 
and that even at the over-valued Army exchange rate of 
10 cents per tnark, then one sees how little it costs to sup- 
port German students according to American standards. 

A package of cigarette.s is indeed a rich stipend in student 
life and the much photographed and still more sought after 
cigarette butt, while not a thing of beauty, is indeed a thing 
of life-value. 

4. Dormitories are provided especially for the blind and physi- 
cally handicapped students, most of whom are veterans. 
Incidentally 6 per cent of the students live in the dormi- 
tories^ and there are now 180 beds in the Studentenwerk 
dormitories. 

5. Marburg has a St-udenUnhaus which is really the student’s 
union providing physical facilities for social affairs. Obvi- 
ously these buildings arc by no means as pretentious as 
the lowliest of American college unions. But in the Stii- 
dentenhaw there is an American library, a newspaper 
room and meeting rooms for faculty as well as a place for 
dances and parties. 
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6. Severely limited scholarships and free meals are available 
for financially needy students. Each student enrolling at 
Marburg pays 23 marks for each semester, 10 marks going 
for health benefits, 3 marks for the dormitory and building 
fund, 3 marks for special assessment for support of the 
blind students and for special readers. Part of this 23 
marks providc-s scholarships and free meals for needy stu- 
dents, especially those dispossessed from the eastern prov- 
inces of Germany. Last semester (1946) 26,000 Reich- 
mark were given in scholarships and free meals and more 
than half this fund was raised Iw profits from the dining 
room, dormitories and social affairs. Approximately 10 
percent of the student body of 3000 students were given 
scholarships by Studentenwerh and an additional 2 per 
cent were given scholarships by the university or by 
townspeople. 

7. The seventh service provided by Studentanwerk is an in- 
formation service for new students which I shall discuss in 
a moment in another and broader context. Essentially 
this phase of Studentenwerh is an inforrnation service 
{Akademische Serufsheratung), or orientation to the re- 
quirements and courses offered by the university. In no 
Gorman university could I discover that this advising was 
part of a counseling service or vocational guidance in the 
American sense of the word. Keller and Vitcles describe 
such a program under the direction of Dr. Wienert in Ber- 
lin and by others in the universities in Darmstadt, Frank- 
furt, Halle, Hamburg, Cologne, Leipzig, Munich, and Tu- 
bingen. As I shall indicate later I thought at one time 
that this was the German equivalent of our counseling and 
testing bureaus but I found that this was not the case, 
since psychology in Germany has been applied to industrial 
personnel, but not to any appreciable extent within uni- 
versities or high schools. 

Counseling 

I turn now to a broader review of counseling in present-day 
Germany. In addition to the general information type of 
counseling referred to above, a second type is provided in the 
Federal Employment Offices located in the cities and large 
towns. No formally organized and systernatic counseling or 
vocational guidance appears to take place in the schools, and 
as far as could be learned no professionally trained counselors 
{Beruisberater) are employed in the school system, at least not 
in the secondary schools. For the most part vocational guid- 
ance takes place in the last year of enrollment in the high 
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school. At this time the counselor from a ncarliy Arbeitsamt 
speaks to all the high-school seniors with respect to required 
registration in the employment oflfice and the possibility of 
securing personal assistance from the Bemfsberatar in the 
Arbehsamt, For the most part few if any of those students 
planning to enroll in universities come to the employment 
offices for vocational guidance and counseling. Other students 
come to secure continuing part-time training and work in the 
skilled trades or to enter apprentice training or to secure im- 
mediate employment. This was the same situation as reported 
by Keller and Viteles in 1937.'' There appears to have been 
few changes made in this system during the Nazi regime and 
during the war. 

Guidance at the rime of leaving the high school is largely a 
job selection and assignment process within skilled trades. The 
schools do not participate in this counseling process except inso- 
far as individual principals and teachers may advise a student 
or his parents. To a large extent the economic conditibn of the 
family still determines the choice of an occupational goal for 
the individual student. Fraulein M. Drcgcr and Dr. Mens of 
the Arbeitsamt, Linneschule, of Frankfurt reported that during 
the Nazi regime the best interests of the state rather than the 
best interests of the individual determined his occupational 
choice, This holds true in the present circumstances of national 
disintegration, which Dr. Stroux of Berlin University delicately 
called “The Catastrophe.” Perhaps without clear recognition 
of the fact, counselors still participate in a process which subtly 
“assigns” some Individuals to those occupations which have 
current shortages of personnel, have greatest social emergency 
needs which call for the least amount of financial and social 
background. It is to be hoped that this orientation and 
emphasis will be reversed when the present emergency is ended. 

To repeat, vocational guidance in Germany is largely re- 
stricted to those entering the skilled trades. Many counselors 
employed in this guidance are not professionally trained counse- 
lors and do no testing or interpretation of aptitude tests. 


I ^Kdler, Fmnklia J, and Vitelea, Morris S, VoctlioiuU Cuidancs Throughout 
the World. Nbw York: W, W. Norton and Co., 1937, chapter IV, 
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special testers, not all of whom are adequately trained in psy- 
chology, are attached to some of the employment offices and 
do the required testing. In this connection it was encouraging 
to talk with Dr. Gottschaldt of the University of Berlin and to 
learn of his current crusade to replace the present untrained 
testens with professionally trained psychologists. In this re- 
spect he is attempting to combine the occupational and psycho- 
logical training of counselors much as we do in our American 
training programs for counselors. But this is one exception to 
the general rule in present-day Germany. 

I may point out parenthetically that aptitude testing in 
Germany is not at all similar to that in America. The rigorous 
scientific and statistical validation processes so well known and 
established in America are not followed in Germany, with few 
exceptions. Tests arc validated by simpler and less rigorous 
procedures. But that is another story well known to students 
of psychology. 

With this inadequate and sketchy outline of some features 
of the context and social setting of personnel work in present- 
day Germany, let me turn to a discussion of implications. 
While not explicit in my discussions, I am assuming that you 
hear the incessant flat overtones and perceive the dull, depress- 
ing background of horrible physical destruction of beautiful 
buildings and the even more depressing destruction of the Ger- 
man people. These destructions constantly remind me of the 
Nazi gangsters who sought to elevate sadistic beastiality to the 
level of a governmental procedure of social control. Without 
such apperceptive background these remarks may seem to 
resemble the gibbering of an hysterical dean. 

Some Implications 

A number of implications for American personnel workers 
occur to one who studies the program of man-power utilization 
in Germany. These are; (1) the failure to search aggressively 
for human talent; (2) the failure to provide extensive financial 
subsidy for talented individuals from lower economic classes; 
(3) the divorcement of counseling from education; (4) the 
inadequacy of education which neglects non-intellectual aspects 
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of Student adjustment; and (5) the unexplored area of rela- 
tionships between training for citizenship and personnel work. 

I shall discu.ss these implications as my own personal conclu- 
sions. Time and space do not permit me to buttress these con- 
clusions with a myriad of personal observations. Neither does 
time permit cither here nor did it permit in (Jermany an ade- 
quate determination of the representativeness of the observa- 
tions on the basis of which these generalizations are made. I 
have never been more conscious of the theory of sampling 
with all that it implies than when I returned to America and 
started to generalize on the basis of what I observed in Ger- 
many. I am certain of what I saw% but whether what I saw 
is representative of what others saw and whether any of us 
observers are adequately sampling what actually occurred are 
questions which perplex one. But with these limitations in 
mind I shall discuss briefly these five implications. 

Failure to Search Aggressively for Talent , — Despite the 
constitutional provisions of the Weimar Republic for scholar- 
ships ear-marked for talented individuals from low income 
families, relatively little seems to have been done to search 
aggressively for talent. Mr. Matz, Rektor of Marburg Uni- 
versity, reported that there were rare cases of “poor” students 
being identified and encouraged by the lower schools or the 
gymnasia to go on to the university. An exception was some- 
times found in the case of a Catholic clergyman who identified 
and encouraged a bright student from a poor family to study 
for the priesthood. 

The Weimar Constitution of 1919 did contain provisions 
that aptitudes and inclinations of children should be the sole 
yardstick for determining the enrollment in secondary schools. 
But as Dr. Lorey of Frankfurt reported, “Only a limited num- 
ber of financial facilities have been created in the way of 
scholarships and exemptions from tuition fees to enable highly 
talented children of parents of low-wage groups to enjoy the 
benefits of higher education.”* Dr. Lorey goes on to say that 
there is not much evidence to be found of an aggressive system- 
atic search for individuals possessing high aptitudes for scho- 
lastic or technical work. 


“From a personal letter to the writer, December 8, 1946. 
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But there are no doubt numerous but unrecorded instances 
of teachers in high schools who single out talented young people 
and encourage them or even assist them in securing the means 
to attend the university. Such individual instances, however, 
do not substitute for a wide-spread and systematic search of 
talent from all economic levels of society. Moreover German 
aptitude testers have not been called upon for services in the 
development of state-wide or nation-wide testing programs 
conducted by universities or other societal agencies in an aggres- 
sive search for high-grade talent. The lack of such systematic 
efforts is all the more surprising in an advanced technological 
economy like Germany’s in which a constant flow of highly 
trained man-power is necessary for the operation of that econ- 
omy. In contrast with the democratic character of German 
universities of the 19th century,® resources for advanced techni- 
cal training arc now used for the professional training of those 
individuals whose financial resources and social backgrounds 
predispose them to elect and to become eligible for such ad- 
vanced training. Such a system obviously fails to provide 
equal opportunity for many other individuals who probably 
possess intellectual aptitude equally high but who lack the 
financial and social qualifications for entrance first upon the 
gymnasia training and later upon the university training. 

Thus it was that at the very time during the recent war that 
Germany was utilizing every known scientific device for the 
exploitation and utilization of its natural resources, and also at 
the same time utilizing modern and scientific methods of moti- 
vating adult workers to produce the necessities of war, that she 
continued to use ancient and time-honored methods of classi- 
fying, training and assigning individual students. This is, in- 
deed, an amazing short-coming in the much-publicized program 
for utilization of man-power in a total war economy. It is 
equally a tragic commentary upon the academic insulation of 
technological psychologists who, apparently, saw no need or 
opportunity to Rpply personnel methods to the problems of 
selecting and training students in the university. I repeat that 

® Paulsen, F. The German UniverAtUi. New York. Macmillan and Co,, 1895. 
chapter III. 
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psychological incthtwls were used in the selection and counseling 
of youths headed for the skilled trades, and for the selection of 
apprentices in the industrial concerns but not for selection of 
students in the ^yjiinasia nr universities, 

Parenthetically it must be said that wc in America should 
not point too stiff a linger of scorn at tithcr nations. Speaking 
of America, Conant states that: "Anyone familiar with educa- 
tion knows that for a very considerable portion of the popula- 
tion it is the family financial status which places a ceiling on 
the educational ambitions of even the brilliant youth.*” It is 
of course true that wc in America have an ever increasing num- 
ber of city-wide and scate-wklc aptitude testing programs. It 
is also true that two national aptitude testing programs, the 
Edison talent testing program and the Pepsi Cola scholarship 
program, each year identify and suh.sidize many able students 
who, without such assistance, would he unable to .secure the 
advanced training which thej' are capable of mastering. But 
in spite of .such commendable cffort.s, education beyond high 
school is still closely related to the financial status of parents. 
Warner and his associates have demonstrated that among a 
thousand students all with IQ’s of 1 17 or marc, 95 per cent of 
those whose fathers’ annual income was ?S(XX1 or more planned 
to go to college. Of those whose fathers’ annual income was 
$1000 or less, only 25 per cent hoped to go to college.* A pre- 
war study revealed that in Minnesota, for each able student 
who continued formal education beyond high school, another 
student equally able terminated his education with his high 
school graduation.® Presumably limited financial resources was 
the chief reason. In Minnesota, and elsewhere, many bright 
students terminate their education at the close of high school 
while in Germany many able students conclude their training 
at the close of elementary or vocational schools. We in America 

’ Conant, op. oit,, p, 1S8, 

“Warner, I.loyd and Asmciatei. Who ShaU B« Rdueotedf New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1944. 

“Anderson, G. Lester and Beming, T. J. "What Happena to High School 
Graduates?" Sludm in Higher Ednoalion, Minneapolia: Univeraity of Minneaota, 
1941. pp. lS-40, 
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have at least made this much gain in our new world in the con- 
servation of superior talents through formal education^" 
Limited Financial Subsidy of Human Resources . — My sec- 
ond generalization is related to the first one. No aggressive, 
systematic and wide-spread search seems to be made by edu- 
cators or personnel workers or any other public servant to find 
the necessary financial means to subsidize highly talented indi- 
viduals from low economic groups. Again reference is fre- 
quently made to scholarships provided through the Weimar 
Republic for able but poor students. But it is reported that 
not more than 10 per cent of the students enrolled in German 
universities were on such scholarship provisions. Many thou- 
sands of equally able students were not able to go to the uni- 
versity because they could not pay the high tuition required to 
enter high school which is prerequisite to university training. 

Dr. Walter Moede of Berlin reported in conference that dur- 
ing the Nazi regime he was called upon to test and screen the 
workers in factories in and around Berlin for the purpose of 
locating high-talented individuals who were to be subsidized 
by the state for university engineering training. Reference was 
made elsewhere with regard to other provisions for a small 
number of scholarships provided through Studentenwerk. 

A hopeful outlook for the future is found in the report from 
Dr. A. L. Lorey of Frankfurt that the new constitution of the 
Land Hessen contains the following: (article 59) 

Instruction will be free of charge in all public elementary, 
middle and secondary schools and in the universities. Equally 
free of charge will be the learning aide with the exception of 
those used at the Hochschvlen. .It will be provided by law 
that subsidies be paid to the talented chifdren of socially 
under-privileged persons. It may be furthermore directed by 
law that appropriate tuition-fees be paid if the economic situ- 
ation of the student, of his parents or of other persons respon- 
sible for supporting him warrants such payment. Admission 
to the middle and secondary schools will depend only on the 
aptitude of a student. 


French (chairmen), The Bd-ucaiioi^ of Youth in Ameticaf Reprint from 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 48, No. 4, pp. 201-286, January, 1947 See especially 
Chapter IV, The Discovery of Outstanding Talent in Youth, 
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If financial appropriations are forthcoming, this constitu- 
tional provision may do much to give to Germany an adequate 
number of broadly and technically trained leaders whose social 
origins and attitude conditioning is sufliciently representative 
of all classes. The training of such leaders will facilitate the 
introduction of a greater degree of social mobility in the Ger- 
man economy. 

Counsding Divorced from Education . — My third generali- 
zation is that counseling as descrihed above actually reinforces 
the economic and social caste system in which those with wealth 
receive the highest amount of education, which in turn sets 
thena poles apart from those who receive only the four years 
of elementary general education. Present-day counseling is 
pretty much re.strlctcd to the selection and a.ssignmcnt to skilled 
trades of students from lower economic groups. But even more 
significant is the fact that coun.seling in CJennany is dominated 
by the social philosophy which places the welfare of the indi- 
vidual secondary to the needs of the economy or state, Coun- 
seling under the.se conditions can do little more than to add to 
the rigidity of the present social structure and caste system. 

Indeed counseling may actually work against that social 
mobility which is so characteristic of America in which an indi- 
vidual with talent may rise, through education, above his social 
and economic origin. The basic social assumptions underlying 
American personnel work, at least in educational institutions, 
is that the counselor shall be free in his work from the bias and 
determining influence of economic, racial and religious intoler- 
ance and restrictions. In other words, the counselor shall be 
free to search for talent wherever he may find it and to enable 
the individual to use his talent in terms of his preferences and 
the amount and type of talent he passe.sses. 

On the contrary, judging from my observations and read- 
ings, the basic social philosophy of German guidance places the 
needs and welfare of the state above those of the individual 
member. Obviously the use of the word “counseling” to cover 
these two different systems of personal assistance is inaccurate 
and misleading. The social purposes and the social results of 
counseling must be considered in evaluating as well as describ- 
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ing a system of counseling. And from this point of view we in 
Ameiica may need now and then to review the social conse- 
quences of our work. To too great an extent in America we 
may have occupied ourselves with technical analyses of the 
processes involved in counseling ignoring the social purposes 
and objectives to which these technical processes have been 
attached or for which they may have been prostituted by 
others. Perhaps we need to be aware of the danger that, as 
has sometimes happened with industrial personnel workers, 
educational personnel workers may be captured and exploited 
by those whose social philosophy docs not permit maximum 
emphasis upon the welfare of the individual student. At the 
present time personnel work within some types of professional 
schools would seem to be i-estrictive in this direction 

DIvoi cements of professional and systematic counseling 
from education produces another serious deficiency in Germany 
which we in America have thus far avoided. Counseling thus 
divorced cannot become an integral part of the developmental 
sequence from childhood to adulthood in the broad sense of 
personality development. The emphasis must rather be upon 
bread earning in high school and routine catalogue-information 
giving in universities. Thus it is that counseling or guidance 
is reduced to a mere technician or clerical level of service and 
adds nothing to the force and direction of the individual’s per- 
sonal and social development. In these ways such a divorce- 
ment permits the German philosophy of “statism” to dominate 
over that of the importance of developing the individual in his 
own right. If I may assume the role of a mild-mannered Jere- 
miah for a moment, I would say that while we congratulate 
ourselves that we are more fortunate than our German col- 
leagues, we should also seek ways of assuring ourselves that 
“It can’t happen here.” A generous and frequent dosage of 
social philosophy may help to correct our urge to narrow our 
“blinders” to technical and ritual aspects of our work. 

Inadequacy of the Intellectual Monastery Concept of Edu- 
cation . — My fourth generalization is a commentary upon the 
inability of college professors to exclude from college life certain 
basic human needs and urges of the college student. Since the 
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invention of the modem form of the university “the professor’s” 
major emphasis has heen upon the inteilectua] development of 
the student as the main business of the university. In the Ger- 
many of the 19th century, intellectualism was associated with a 
theory and a method of developiiiR a strong sense of self-re- 
sponsibility, self-control and self-reliance. Paulsen describes it 
thus: “Freedom from outward compulsion is therefore the sym- 
bol of student days, the much vaunted academic freedom.”” 

Tills philosophy led to the empha-sis upon giving to the indi- 
vidual student, in fact in.sisting, that he accept the full responsi- 
bility for his own life in all of its details- outside of the classroom. 
In the classroom he was subject to instruction from an adult 
but outside the classroom he was entirely on hi.s own responsi- 
bility. It should be pointed out, since it is sometimes forgotten 
by American advocates of the German philosophy of higher 
education, that during the early school years and even in the 
high school in Germany, totally the opposite philosophy domi- 
nated the relationship between the school and the individual 
pupil. This pre-university philo.sophy held that the student 
should be subjected to extremely strict discipline and regula- 
tion. But when he enrolled in the university, he was thrown 
entirely on his own re.sources usually without preparation. 
This procedure was said to produce a better type of adult who 
assumes full responsibility for his own life and actions. 

In a veiy real sense, as Cowley has pointed out on numerous 
occasions, the 19th and the 20th century German universities 
disclaimed any responsibility for extra classroom needs, activi- 
ties and adjustments of students. But important modifications 
of this extreme isolationist and over-emphasized intellectual 
point of view had begun even before World War 1. Further 
extra-university developments were systematically organized 
after World War I, as was pointed out above in my discussion 
of Studentenwerk. Even in an intellectual monastery such as 
the German university was, or attempted to be, in the minds 
of the professors, certain non-intellectual or preparatory adjust- 
ments of the individual student had to be taken care of and 

Paulsen, F, €»rmn Univ0rjril'm> New York! Charles Scnbner*s Sons, 1906. 
pp. 26S-66 
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could not be turned over to him as his own sole responsibility. 
But these developments remained organically and administra- 
tively peripheral to the university until the close of the recent 
war. This peripheral status obtained in American universities 
in the latter part of the 19th century and even in many institu- 
tions during this present century. 

In 1919 economic conditions became so desperate among 
students in Frankfurt, Marburg, Berlin and numerous other 
universities, that official university attention was finally given 
to dwelling, food and social life. But with characteristic mental 
rigidity, German educators organized these programs apart 
from the universities, even though they were operated as serv- 
ices solely for the university student. It was as though the 
German universities tried to keep themselves historically pure 
by corporate divorcement of that agency which provided non- 
intellectual personnel services. But in these present confused 
and disruptive days following World War II, this historical 
purity concept seems to be lost sight of and now the universi- 
ties, at least in the American and British Zones, are organically 
and legalistically incorporating these personnel services into the 
regular structures of the universities. What few opportunities 
I had to discuss this significant trend with the German profes- 
sors led me to believe that they, like their American progeny, 
feel that this is a prostitution of the true university and the 
beginning of a lowering of academic standards and other types 
of departure from desirable institutional practices. But the 
students, with their age-old disregard for out-grown traditions 
and other types of ethnic vestiges, are most enthusiastic about 
the better roofs over their heads and the better food in their 
stomachs. This current instance of the truth that "the old 
order changes and gives way to the new,” should be brought 
to the attention of our faculty colleagues who, once trained in 
German universities, have fixated in memory their own student 
days as unchanging in character even during Dr. Stroux’s 
"catastrophe.” 

CoimseUng and Citizenship . — ^My fifth, and last, generali- 
zation describes a void, or unexplored area, of higher education 
in Germany. What I have to say could be said with equal 
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cogency of American universities. I refer to the unexplored 
area of relationships hctwecji counseling on the one hand and 
citizenship training on the other hand. There seems to be little 
formally organized provision in CJerman universities for what 
wc have come to call citizenship training. True, courses in 
History, Political Economy, Sociology, and other related topics 
are provided for the student who rcgi.ster.s in a Faculty of Phi- 
losophy. But in a technical faculty, such a.s Medicine and Law 
and Engineering, ordinarily no such provisions are made for 
students. Such coursc.s are, of course, provided for all students 
registered in the gymnasia and presumably they constitute his 
“general education” background. In the university he begins 
to specialize. 

The training of highly proficient technical experts in engi- 
neering, physics, medicine and like, together with the profes- 
sor's research, would seem to be the major purpose of a German 
university. Remnants of thi.s same philosophy and point of 
view arc found among the American professors who studied 
abroad in Germany during the latter part of the 19th century. 
As a result of this direct transmission of a concept of the func- 
tion of higher education, in America we may have become so 
preoccupied with the training of technicians that we have for- 
gotten that the college student must function as a citizen as 
well as a technical expert in his profession. This story has been 
told by so many Jeremiahs both before and during the recent 
Nazi gangster regime, that it needs no repetition here. Let me 
urge thatyou reread Paul Ncureitei’s 1934 analysis of the tragic 
failure of German universities to throw themselves into the 
then current economic, political and social problems and also 
about the resulting exploitation and discredit forced upon them 
by the Nazi and by their own university graduates. It is still 
shocking to recall that the burning of books was a contribution 
to Nazism by students of Berlin University.^® 

The implication I should like to point out is that the pro- 
duction of the best technical experts in Germany did not save 
her from or provide her with the protection from exploitation 

Neureiter, Paul R, "Hitlerwtn and the German Universities.” Journal of 
Higher Education, V (1934) , 2^270. 
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by Nazi gangsters. In fact one might collect evidence that 
technical experts produced by the university on the one hand 
and skilled but socially ignorant skilled tradesmen produced by 
the vocational schools on the other hand, left Germany with few 
politically sophisticated citizens. As a consequence politically 
and educationally naive persons accepted uncritically the myth 
of economic sufficiency, lebensraum, racial purity, Nordic su- 
periority and other quackeries and nostrums advanced by the 
Nazis as arguments for giving them political and legal control 
of the nation. Technical proficiency does not seem to guaran- 
tee a sophisticated citizenry capable of selecting wise leaders 
who work for the benefit of all the people. 

The significance of this generalization for personnel workers 
is self-evident. We have been largely preoccupied in America 
with the perfecting of our technical instruments and with the 
technical processes of counseling. It is possible that we have 
neglected one very significant part of our responsibility to our 
individual student. Indeed, we may have forgotten the student 
himself with our preoccupation with our technical problems, 
important though they are. After all, the student’s major life 
adjustment actually takes place outside of the counseling locale. 
He is a citizen facing not merely emotional adjustment in mar- 
riage, and not merely demands upon his reading skills in the 
classroom. He is a citizen in the sense that he must do those 
things which will help to guarantee his continued freedom to 
exercise his talent and to permit other people to exercise their 
talents vocationally and in their own private and family lives. 
It becomes, therefore, an important problem for personnel 
workers to avoid a separation of personnel work from the train- 
ing of the student as a self-governing citizen. Personnel workers 
should begin the careful exploration of the relationship between 
counselirtg on the one hand and preparation for self-governing 
citizenship on the other. Such an exploration leads immedi- 
ately to the very cogent and real query of the contributions 
which personnel workers can make to the emerging field of 
general education. And I wish to close this account of my 
learning in Germany on that as-yet-unanswered query. 
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At the last national convention of the American College 
Personnel Association at San Francisco in 1942, Dr, E, ^ 
Williamson, made this statement in his presidential address; 

Most of tis personnel workers were nor specifically and 
professionally trained for outwork other chan having acquired 
generalised training in the supporting disciplines of education, 
psychology, sociology and mental hygiene. . . , The selection, 
induction and continuous in-scrvice training of new personnel 
workers will continue to be a most difficult one as our profes- 
sion increases in membership. We must recognize that one of 
the criteria of the development of a profession is the sources 
and methods used to replace workers as they retire. For the 
most part our college administrators now employ personnel 
workers trained irt other fields, sometimes in fields almost en- 
tirely unrelated to the nature of personnel itself. Increasingly 
we arc making available young and modernly trained persons 
but the source of supply is indeed small. Each one of us should 
assume some personal responsibility for increasing that supply 
of trained personnel workers.^ 

In the five years since, what has happened to this picture, re- 
touched largely from a wartime palette? For perspective, let 
us take a look at some of the original sketches of training for 
personnel work. 

Until recent years, and to a great extent even today, per- 
sonnel people have obtained their jobs in a hit and miss fashion, 
and not because of specialized training for this work. As a 
matter of fact, very little such training has been available, As 
in any new profession, training facilities become available only 

^E, G. liVilllamjoti! ''The Future Develops Out of the Past," RspoH of thf 
Anmd Mulhg of iht Amerlcm College Penomel Atsoeklm, San 
Francisco, 1942, pp. 4, S. 
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after the demand for trained people is sufficient to warrant 
them. 

Personnel work is still young, too young to have acquired 
set professional standards. These are still being created by the 
widely varying responsibilities and skills demanded in the em- 
ploying agencies and by the experiments in methods and tech- 
niques still being carried on by the personnel workers them- 
selves. Gradually these are being sifted down and a flexible 
but basic core of professional and training requirements is being 
established, as it has been established in other professions. 

Training for personnel work in the past has consisted largely 
of getting experience on the job. Educational personnel work 
has been somewhat of an offshoot of other administrative or 
teaching positions. In many cases it has been a sort of extra- 
curricular activity added to the more clearly recognized re- 
sponsibilities of faculty members. Consequently, while college 
training even on the graduate level has usually been a prerequi- 
site for those engaged in personnel activities, it has been train- 
ing directed toward instructional proficiency rather than toward 
personnel work. 

In industry the practice of personnel-work training on the 
job has been especially prevalent. With the growth of large 
businesses, employment and employee relations duties have had 
to be turned over by top officials to other administrative officers. 
The need in these positions has been first of all for persons who 
knew the business — its jobs and its employees. These people 
were logically sought within the ranks of the company and this 
procedure still holds true for a large percentage of industrial 
personnel positions even today. In effect, then, practical ex- 
perience has been the first consideration and academic training, 
though desirable, has been secondary. 

Neither education nor industry, however, has been immune 
to scientific methods and to the development of basic tech- 
niques. Whereas the broad bases of psychology and sociology 
were once the areas of training offered nearest akin to per- 
sonnel work, specialization has begun to set in. Gradually a 
body of knowledge is being built up which will best be assimi- 
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lated by future personnel workers thrmigb rornbined processes 
of schooling and experience. 

Very little information is available concerning the early his- 
tory of training for personnel work, either a.s to the programs 
of individual inslilutinns or hy compilation. Since personnel 
work came into existence as a profession after the fir.st World 
War it is probably safe to a.ssnme that very little training was 
offered before then in other than .some of these so-called “sup- 
porting disciplines." I made a siirsny in 1‘>‘W of institutions 
known to have organbed training programs for personnel work 
at the graduate level, and found that Harvard University in 
1916 was the first to offer training in educational personnel 
work. I understand since coming to this ctmference that there 
was even an earlier course started at 'Feachers College in 1913, 
for deans of women. 

In the early twenties after the war the beginnings of other 
training programs became evident. In a study of training op- 
portunities published by the Bureau of Vocational Information 
in 1924 a section devoted to personnel work lists five other col- 
leges offering "organized programs of training for personnel 
work,” the University of Michigan, the University of Minne- 
sota, Bryn Mawr University, the University of Wa.shingcon and 
the University of Wisconsin, 'Fhesc were all offering courses 
in industrial or governmental phas-es of personnel work. 

While a number of other universities also offered single 
courses in personnel administration or indu.strial relations, and 
about twenty offered single courses in vocational guidance, this 
study goes on to point out that the emphasis on organized train- 
ing was for industrial personnel work. The University of Chi- 
cago, Harvard University, the University of Michigan, Colum- 
bia University, and the University of Pennsylvania are the only 
institutions listed at that time as giving more than a single 
general course in vocational guidance. Of these, Columbia 
University was the only one offering a complete year’s graduate 
work leading to a M,A, degree and a diploma in vocational 
guidance. 

It should perhaps be made clear that the early concepts of 
educational personnel work for many were limited to vocational 
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guidance. It is, therefore, not surprising that much of the first 
training available was also limited to courses in Guidance or 
Vocational Guidance. While vocational guidance is an impor- 
tant phase of student personnel work, this phrase no longer 
adequately describes educational personnel work, especially at 
the college level. There is, however, still a tendency to refer 
to “guidance programs” or “vocational guidance” as constitut- 
ing the personnel work being carried on in the high schools and 
junior colleges. 

Since 1924 the opportunities for training in this field have 
greatly increased, with more colleges and universities offering 
educational personnel work training. Most institutions of 
higher education today have at least a few courses related to 
training for some or all areas of personnel work. 

Field work in connection with course work in guidance and 
personnel was first offered at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the winter of 1927. The first course had two stu- 
dents, and in two more semesters the number had jumped to 
thirty. In 1928 a Vocational Guidance Clinic was also estab- 
lished at Teachers College offering practical work experience 
for advanced internes. Other early programs including in- 
service training at the graduate level were started at Syracuse 
University and at Stanford University, where “student deans” 
received training as residence directors and assistants in addi- 
tion to courses leading to graduate degrees. 

One of the first in-service training programs for personnel 
work not connected with an educational institution should also 
be mentioned. Under the sponsorship and direction of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors in New York City, an extensive 
program of field work experience was made available to a care- 
fully chosen small group of applicants on a fellowship basis for 
the first time in 1930, Outside of a short seminar training 
period at the beginning and end, the program consisted of nine 
months of working in each of a number of different types of 
agencies known to be carrying on good personnel programs. 

Of special interest in the Pacific Coast section of the country 
is a training program developed over a period of years by my 
own organization, the Western Personnel Institute in Pasadena. 
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This organization is a research center for colleges and univer- 
sities in the eleven western states, and serves as a clearing house 
for information about educational perstmnel methods and occu- 
pations for college students. 'IVo or three fellowships are given 
each year to graduates of colleges and universities holding mem- 
bership in this organization and they hemme apprentices for a 
ten-month period at the headqtiarters office in Pasadena. Here 
they receive practical field experi(>nce and a.s much academic 
background as fills their individual needs in .student personnel 
practices, plus a lesser degree of either public or industrial per- 
sonnel methods in another agenej’. Work done in this program 
has been accepted as partial preparation for the Master's degree 
by Stanford University and by the Claremont CJraduate School. 

The increa.se in training for pcnsonnel work .since the early 
twenties ha.s been encouraging. More, recently in the last 
decade, and e.spccially since 1940, there has been a wave of new 
courses relating specifically to personnel work, and a rapid 
growth of graduate programs. 

Wartime usage of this applied science of understanding, ad- 
justing and promoting normal human relations by industry, 
government, education and the armed force.s has swelled the 
ever-accumulating store of knowledge, technitiues and tools 
now available to personnel workers. Besides, personnel work 
has become popular. The public has become familiar with 
such terms as "guidance,” "testing” and "counseling”; it is 
learning to use these words and to ask for the services which 
they imply, You and I know, however, that a demand for 
services and the people to perform them does not always resolve 
itself into a demand for professionally trained personnel. Hence 
the interest of all of us here and especially those in the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association, in the training facilities that 
are presently available. 

A sub-committee of the Committee on Student Personnel 
of the American Council on Education has been at work during 
the last year or so on a survey of the graduate training program 
available for those interested in educational personnel work. 
The re.sults of this study will be published this year by the 
American Council on Education. I have been given permis- 
sion to bring you a few highlights from this study. 
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A four-page questionnaire prepared by a sub-committee 
and approved by the Committee on Student Personnel Work 
of the American Council on Education was mailed to some 
299 institutions offering graduate programs in this country. 
Returns were better than 90 per cent and it is believed that 
most institutions offering graduate training for personnel work 
responded. 

The main areas covered in the questionnaire are; (1) Grad- 
uate Training Available, including the educational levels and 
special fields for which personnel training is available the de- 
grees, offered and the time required to complete them, and 
whether or not the preparation meets requirements for state 
counselors’ certificates; (2) Departmental Majors; (3) Under- 
graduate and Experience Prerequisites; (4) Courses Offered; 
(5) Required Practice or In-service Training, including the 
kinds and whether it is available with students and/or other 
individuals, and the number of hours required; (6) Student 
Personnel Services in which training is available; (7) Faculty; 
and (8) Assistantships or Fellowships available, including num- 
ber and amount of the stipend. 

Like most questionnaires, the one used in this survey has 
many basic limitations. It docs not determine much more 
than the bony structure of the training programs it attempts 
to analyze. Little indication is apparent as to the quality and 
quantity of meat covering the framework. In addition, this 
survey was hampered from the beginning by a lack of uniform 
terminology which is still apparent in the personnel work pro- 
fession. Some may take exception to the terms used to 
describe certain phases of educational personnel training; as 
some found them difficult to use in answering the questionnaire. 

Without wishing to try your patience on the statistical re- 
sults of the survey, I am sure you will be interested to know 
that 110 colleges and universities answered “yes” to the ques- 
tion “Does your institution offer an organized program of grad- 
uate study for educational personnel work?” Nearly two- 
thirds of these schools are located east of the Mississippi; 20 
are in the eleven western states; and the remaining 23 ate in 
central states west of the Mississippi. New York has the 
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largest number of schools, 12. Tcxa.s and Ohio each have 8, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ma.ssachii.sects e*ach have 7. 

iMfty-nine of the 110 schools offered educational personnel 
■work training and 17 additional colleges also offered graduate 
training for other kinds of personnel work including industrial, 
governmental, rehabilitation, etc. One hundred and forty-four 
offered no organized graduate work for personnel work of any 
kind, though a number indicated that they had graduate or 
undergraduate cour.ses available. 

In 7 states, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
PeniLsylvania and Utah, .some tn.stitutions indicated that their 
programs met the requirements for state counselors' credentials. 
I understand that there are 13 states in all and the territory of 
Puerto Rico which give counselors' credentials. 

According to this survey considerable opportunity is avail- 
able for in-service training along with academic work. Better 
than 80 per cent of those schools which give educational per- 
sonnel work training offer practice experience, though very few 
indicate a prescribed number of practice hour.s required. All 
but d schools indicated some student personnel services with 
which practice training is available. 

About one-third of the institutions indicated that they 
offered special scholarsliips or some form of financial assistance 
to those wishing to take graduate training in educational per- 
sonnel work. 

I think we would all agree that there is a need for adequate 
and effective training for the future personnel workers in edu- 
cation. Their selection in the first place is an important one, 
hinging on personal qualifications, academic background and 
work experience. The personal qualificationvS necessary to suc- 
ceed in personnel work have not been defined professionally at 
this writing — and perhaps they never will he. It i.s' certain, 
however, that all of those who arc “fond of working with peo- 
ple" do not necessarily have the emotional stability and mature 
judgment required by personnel workers. A thoughtful ap- 
proach to this aspect of selecting potential personnel workers 
is needed and research should be encouraged. Perhaps one of 
the personnel worker’s own tools, psychological and personality 
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testing, may some day give further clues to the best selection 
procedures. I notice in a recent issue of Occupations a report 
on some experiments being made with a test designed to select 
potential vocational counselors. Undoubtedly there are others 
also. 

Academic and experience prerequisites taken up in this sur- 
vey do not indicate that any very great attempt has been made 
as yet to determine what should be the undergraduate prepara- 
tion for future educational personnel workers. Whether work 
experience should be required before or during graduate train- 
ing is a moot question, and needs further research. 

A survey of this kind cannot show the quality or quantity 
content of the training programs offered by our colleges and 
universities. It cannot point up the lack of standardization 
which would be apparent between institutions upon a closer 
scrutiny of their training programs. While on the surface they 
appear to be similar some will offer more and better courses 
than others. Some graduate programs will be under the super- 
vision of faculty members who have had many years of asso- 
ciation with and interest in the student personnel field. Others 
will be but side-lines in institutions primarily interested in pre- 
paring students for other professions. The fact, however, that 
so many colleges and universities are now offering some kind 
of program for educational personnel work indicates the inter- 
est in the whole area of student personnel work. The next step 
would seem to be a visitation program by an organization such 
as ACPA to determine the extent and quality of the training 
programs. 

Neither an increase in the number of training programs 
offered nor in the need for personnel workers will, however, 
insure that the work will be done by competently trained per- 
sons unless some measure of their proficiency is designed to 
meet minimum qualifications. This indicates the need at this 
time for some basic personnel-work standards, preferably on a 
national scale. The development of “counselors’ certificates” 
by some states is a step in the right direction. Now is the time, 
however, for a professional student personnel organization, such 
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as the ACPA, to undertake the necessary research and study to 
establish minimum standards on a national scale. If it does 
not, it is almost certain that some evaluation will be made by 
people less qualified than professional workers in personnel 
Personnel work is one of the great professional potentials 
of a democracy. It.s possibilities .should be explored with 
imagination and courage and its foundations built soundly. 
The caliber of persons who choo.se this as their life work and 
the quality of training they receive are of primary importance 
to a profession which can contribute so much to society. 



future enrollments in u. s. institutions of 

HIGHER education 


J. H, ROHRER 

Associate Professor of Psychology and Research Assistant to the President, 
University of Oklahoma 

The reliable estimation of future enrollments is one of the 
major factors upon which depends the sagacious planning of 
future policy for institutions of higher learning. There are a 
number of approaches which can be made to this problem of 
estimation. Dean C, E, Partch^ has provided an estimation 
which assumes a constant increment to the enrollment with 
each succeeding year. The resulting enrollment curve can be 
represented by a constant straight-line function. The validity 
of this estimate may be questioned on at least two points. The 
first question arises out of an examination of past enrollment 
data. If one plots enrollment in institutions of higher education 
for the years 1890 to 1940’ the resulting smoothed curve drawn 
by inspection suggests a sigmoid or S-shaped function. That 
is, a curve obtained which is positively accelerated up to the 
1920’s, tends to flatten during the twenties and becomes nega- 
tively accelerated during the thirties. Such a curve suggests 
that the best assumption which could be made concerning 
future enrollment in U, S. institutions of higher education is 
that the increment to total enrollment will tend to decline in 
future years until a point is reached at which the enrollment is 
stabilized or perhaps decreases. It will be seen that the picture 
presented by the past enrollment is not in agreement with the 
Partch assumption of as constant increment. 


^ Partch, C, E. "Nation-Wide Estimate,” Journal 0 / Higher Education, XVI 
(1945), 241-246. , , . 

^ These data have been summarized by the Statistical Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education. See: Bimnkl Svrvw of Education in the United Stales, 1938-40 
and 1941--42. Volume II, Chapter fV, "Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 
1941-42.” Washington; Government Printing Office, 1944. 
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Asecontl question raised by Dean Partch’s approach evolves 
from the logical extension of the assumption of a constant Incre- 
ment. If one projects the enrollment curve, on the as.sumption 
of a constant increment to each year's enrollment, a point -will 
be reached at which the enrollment in U. S. in.stltutions of 
higher education would he greater than the U. S, population 
itself! It is, of course, impractical to attempt to predict school 
enrollments over long periods of time because of the host of 
independent variables which may affect it in the future, but 
which arc not known at present. For immediate predictive 
purposes the question raised of the logical extension of the 
assumption of a constant increment may he one of theoretical 
rather than of practical import. 

TABLK 1 

Eflimalmn of Fulurt F n rot! It in U. S. liKlilutii^iis nf llinher Jidueation 
at Ohiainfd by the Curvr-FillioK Tfihnii/ue 


Academic 

Estimated 

Academic 

Estimated 

Year 

Enrollment 

Year 

Enrollment 

1925-26 

875, 000 

l'/5.l..54 

1,842,000 

1930-31 

l.OfiO.OOO 

1954 55 

1,850,0(10 

1935-36 

1,29(I.(XXI 

1955-56 

1,857,000 

1940-41 

l,5n0.(KI0 

195fe 57 

1,864,000 

1945-46 

1.72(I.(KK) 

1957-58 

1,871,CX)0 

1950-51 

1.810,000 

195H-59 

1,877,500 

1951-52 


1959-44) 

1,884,000 

1952-53 

l,834,(X)n 

196f).61 

1,890,000 


A second approach which can be made to the problem of 
estimating future enrollments is one which involves a curve- 
fitting technique. The procedure consists in determining the 
functional mathematical relationship which exists between past 
enrollment and year,® and then in projecting this function to 
the year or years for which prediction is desired. 

Table 1 presents data on future enrollments in institutions 
of higher education which were estimated by the curve-fitting 
procedure. The general equation for the curve is of the form, 
Y “ ae'”, This equation results in an exponential curve, some- 
times called a “growth” curve because of the pervasiveness with 
which it is observed in growth data. 


» For basic data see: U. S, Office of Education, of. cit., p. 17. 
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From Table 1 it will be noted that the growth in enrollment 
is negatively accelerated and exhibits a marked tendency to 
flatten olf around 1955. The validity of this trend is of con- 
siderable importance, because of its implications for future 
planning of physical plant installations, etc,, in institutions of 
higher education, It is this negatively accelerated character- 
istic of the growth curve which leads to the maiked discrepancy 
between the estimate presented herein and the estimate made 
by Dean Partch.'* Partch estimates a total enrollment of 
2,800,000 “by the time the veteran program is completed.” If 
It is assumed that it will take until 1960 to complete veteran 
training, then the discrepancy between the two predictions for 
that year is 900,000 students, If the Partch estimate is correct 
it would indeed represent a phenomenal accomplishment on the 
part of higher education. An enrollment of 2,800,000 will be 
the equivalent of two out of every three persons in the 18 to 21 
year age group attending college in 1960, as contrasted with a 
ratio of one out of seven in the same age group which were 
enrolled in institutions of higher education in 1940, 

Evidence which indirectly supports the predicted decrease 
in enrollment growth made in this study may be obtained from 
an independent source — actuarial data on birth rates in the 
United States, The growth in total population of the United 
States is characterized by a negatively accelerated curve. How- 
ever, certain age-group segments of the population are declining 
more rapidly in numbers than others. For example, in 1900 the 
age group of from zero to four years of age comprised approxi- 
mately 12i per cent of the total population; by 1940 the age 
group of from zero to four years of age comprised approximately 
7i per cent of the total population; by 1960 it is predicted that 
this age group will comprise only 5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The effect on college enrollment of this decline in the 
population will be felt some 18 to 20 years later and will be 
alleviated in part by the increased numbers of the population 
in the 18 to 21 year age group who will seek higher education. 
In 1900 4 per cent of the population in the 18 to 21 year age 
group attended institutions of higher education. By 1940 the 


* Partch, op. dl, 
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percentage of the same age group had risen to 15 and 42/lOOths 
per cent. If this growth trend continues until 1960, approxi- 
mately .30 per cent of the U. S. population in the 18 to 21 year 
age group will be attending iiustitutions of higher education. 
On the ha.sis of these data, one can arrive at an independent 
estimate of the future enrollment in the institutions of higher 
education by taking the predicted increases in the 18-21 popu- 
lation which will attend college during a given year and multi- 
plying that percentage by the actual number of the U. S. popu- 
lation which will be in the 18--21 year age group for the given 
year- This procedure results in essentially the same enrollment 
figures as tho.se obtained by the curve-fitting procedure and 
hence may he interpreted as evidence which increases the level 
of confidence with which the first prediction can be accepted. 

A third approach which can he made to the determination 
of the validity of the enrollment prediction presented in Table 1 
grows out of an examination of data compiled by the Veterans 
Administration. Through the u.se of the predictive enrollment 
curve from which the data in Table 1 were obtained one can 
estimate the accumulated backlog of potential college stu- 
dents resulting from the war’s interruption of potential college 
students. 

This procedure involves cumulating the discrepancy be- 
tween estimated and actual enrollments for the academic years 
1940-42 to 1945-46 inclusively. The total estimated accumu- 
lation amounts to 2,590,868 potential students. For the aca- 
demic year 1946-47, there were 360,000 more students enrolled 
in U. S. institutions of higher education than were predicted 
on the basis of “normal growth” enrollment. 

The Veterans Administration, on Jan. 1, 1947, reported that 
there were approximately 2,050,000 veterans who had applied 
for educational benefits but who had deferred their educational 
plans. This 2,050,000 added to the 360,000 over-enrollment in 
1946-47 totals 2,410,000-— a figure in fairly close agreement 
with the two and one-half million estimated to have accumu- 
lated over the five-year war period. 

Reurning to Table 1, it will be seen that by 1950-51 when 
the influence of veteran enrollment should be on a marked 
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decline, it is estimated that institutions of higher education 
would, due to normal growth, have enrolled 300,000 more stu- 
dents than they had enrolled in the pre-war peak enrollment 
year of 1940. This is a 20 per cent increase over the 1940 enroll- 
ment. The influx of the returning veterans to the college 
campus has .served to dramatize the need for expansion of facili- 
ties in higher education. The need itself has been developing 
over the past eighteen years as a result of the normal enrollment 
growth. It is extremely important to the future of higher edu- 
cation that the current nation-wide college and university 
emergency expansion program be accompanied by a permanent 
expansion program which will provide training and housing 
facilities for tho,se increasing numbers of American youth who 
will be attending colleges in the years to come, 

Application, of the Enrollment Prediction 

An application which may be made of the U. S. enrollment 
estimate is in estimating future enrollments of individual insti- 
tutions. Despite the increase in the error of estimate which will 
result from such an application of the data on national enroll- 
ment, the estimate may serve a useful function for individual 
institutions by providing a base norm on which individual modi- 
fications, arising from conditions unique to the local situation, 
can be made. A technique for calculating this local norm is as 
follows: Determine by years the per cent contribution which 
the local institution has made to the national enrollment in 
institutions of higher education; determine the average of those 
percentages — this is your norm percentage; multiply this per- 
centage by the estimated national enrollment for the given year 
(this data can be read from Table 1); the number obtained is 
the norm enrollment for the local institution for the given year. 
It is to be recognized that this norm enrollment is at best a 
rough approximation. Certain obviously important factors 
have not been taken into consideration: school leadership which 
may result in a more vigorous growth of the institution; the 
rise and/or decline of outstanding instructioiiaLdepaitaiSJlJi ^ 
temporary economic i ;oH4?ti9rtsV.fi^ed, sta!^]|^e0p|lpty;giilf']i|]^^ ^ 
tain institutions of h igher jejc^cfpt^onjj^ etc, ‘ 

Unit (N.C E.R.T.) 
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tiofi for mentioning the proccduri' is a pragmatic one; the esti- 
mate of enrollment which is thus calculated is about the “best 
guess” which can he made in an area in which a “guess” is 
imperative if any planned instituiional cxpansir)n program is 
to he embarked upon. 

In closing, I would like to point out one major problem sug- 
gested by a coD.sideration of the current and anticipated in- 
creased enrollment in higher education. This problem has to 
do with the body of knowledge whicli future fre.slimen popula- 
tions will have when they enter college. The current trend of 
reduced college preparatory training at the secondary-school 
level, coupled with the increased number of high-school gradu- 
ates who will attend college suggests that an increasingly large 
number of students will he attending our colleges and universi- 
ties in future years who are deficient in ha.sic academic skills, 
e.g., mathematics, communicative and language skills. There 
are at IcavSt three po.s'sihle way.s of alleviating the seriousness of 
this problem. ITesc ways are: (1 ) Institutions of higher edu- 
cation can take over the task of training students in elementary 
basic skills— a function formerly assumed to be served by the 
secondary school; (2) A readjustment of college curricula could 
be made so that a freshman student would not be penalized by 
hhs deficiencjc.s in fundamental academic skills; (3) A reorien- 
tation of the dominant current philosophy held in secondary 
education could take place so that they would once again 
assume the responsibility of developing fundamental, basic aca- 
demic skills necessary for success in higher education. 



THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
INTEGRATION OF MINORITIES 

FRANK S. LOESCHER 

Placement Service, American Frienda Service Committee 

During the past year and a half I have been interviewing 
the heads of Philadelphia banks, insurance companies, depart- 
ment stores, industries, hospitals, colleges and schools to put 
before them the vital importance of equal opportunity in em- 
ployment and upgrading. The findings of this race-relations 
project of the American Friends Service Committee may be 
helpful to college personnel people interested in the growing 
points of our democratic society. 

But first a word concerning our reasons for establishing a 
non-fee service for minorities in Philadelphia, involving a place- 
ment service for Negro men and women and a counseling ser- 
vice to employers on techniques of implementing the principle 
of employment on merit, irrespective of race, creed or nation- 
ality background. 

Placement work is not foreign to the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. For the past eight years we have been placing 
European refugees. During the war we assisted Americans of 
Japanese descent who were forced to leave their homes on the 
West Coast. Our work with Negro men and women, however, 
represents not so much a response to an emergency as a sensi- 
tizing of our consciences to a condition which has existed for 
generations, World War II awakened many Quakers to the 
gap between our testimonies and our practices. 

Gunnar Myrdal, Pearl Buck, Lillian Smith and other writers 
have helped us to understand the heart of the problem of racial 
and religious minorities in the United States — segregation. 
Jews, Japanese, Chinese, Mexicans, Negroes, Catholics — the list 
is a long one — are in America but are not always a participating 
part of America. 


663 
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I am in this work because I happened to read that extra- 
ordinary work, All Amfriran Dilemnia, while spending a sab- 
batical at Fisk University where I learned first-hand the 
meaning nf segregation and its concomitant, discrimination. I 
asked myself why are not educational, civic and religious groups 
helping to place trained Negro men and women nor only for 
the sake of the colored students but even more for the sake of 
white men and women who have not had the opportunity to 
work with and to get to know Negroes of similar backgrounds 
and interests. 

Employment Trends in the North 

The Philadelphia story is not headline material. Em- 
ployers, with only one exception, have discu.sscd sympatheti- 
cally the employment and upgrading of Negro men and 
women, but few have changed their policies. Quaker and non- 
Quaker are reluctant to take a .stand and to get their executive 
staff to carry out a policy of hiring and promotion on the basis 
of merit alone. Some say that they fear an unfavorable custo- 
mer reaction; more say that they fear an unfavorable employee 
reaction. Nevertheless, doors are opening, notably in the de- 
partment store field, in chain stores, in several industries, in 
hospitals, colleges, schools and libraries.* 

Philadelphia lags in comparison with New York City where 
fair employment practices are becoming established patterns. 
The Chase National Bank, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Macy’s — to cite three institutions I visited recently 
— employ Negro men and women in a variety of positions. 
Before the passage of the anti-discrimination law Chase had a 
Negro woman in its library and Negro men and women in 
clerical positions. Macy’s today has 25 colored sales people 
and numbers of clerical workers. Metropolitan did not begin 
until after the passage of the anti-discrimination law, but today 
they have Negro white collar workers in almost every occupa- 
tion and in almost every department. There is no segregation. 
And there are no “problems.” 

1 For the philotophy of this race relations project, its aims and methods, to- 
gether with an analysis of the Negro employment situation in Philadelphia, see 
Iflescher, Prank S., "The Placement Service of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; A Technique in Race Relations." Oeewpationi, XXV (194d), 90-93. 
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Throughout the country the movement of members of 
minority groups into the main stream of American life is 
accelerating. It is significant that more than SO Negro men 
and women have taught on the faculties of Northern colleges 
and universities during the past two years.” 

One of the incongruities of this whole situation is that along 
with the widespread pattern of discrimination there is a short- 
age of qualified Negroes for certain occupations, particularly 
clerical and technical. 

Why are there not qualified people for these clerical and 
technical positions? First of all, willingness to consider Ne- 
groes is a recent development related to the increasing aware- 
ness and concern among some white people and also the 
scarcity of white clerical and technical workers. Second, there 
is the principle of the vicious circle. Since there has been but 
a handful of jobs for trained Negroes in the mainstream of 
American life, Negroes have not had the incentive to prepare 
themselves to qualify for these openings. 

Third, those who did sacrifice to get the training naturally 
prepared themselves for positions where there was less resis- 
tance, such as teaching m segregated schools or working in 
Civil Service. Many highly trained Negroes are working in 
Philadelphia, but they have jobs, often in government, where 
there is less discrimination and more security. (However, the 
Federal Government is reducing its personnel and many Ne- 
groes will feel these cuts.) Fourth, there is the whole socio- 
economic situation — low income, poor housing, overcrowding, 
ill health, family disorganization — ^whieh operate powerfully 
against Negro youth in a highly competitive economy. Even 
public higher education is not “free” to most Negro youth 
since they have to work to eat, to buy clothing, and to help 
support their families. Fifth, Negroes are discriminated 
against by many schools and colleges. Some of the better 
secretarial schools in Philadelphia, for example, do not admit 
Negroes. 

Still another factor is the inadequate vocational guidance 
of Negro youth. One finds, even in 1946, that Negro boys and 
girls arc being dissuaded from preparing for positions requiring 
advanced education and training. Counselors, white and 
Negro, are amazed when they are presented with positions 
known to the Placement Service, or the list of Negroes now 
teaching in Northern colleges.® 

® See Haygood, William C., “Negro Teachers In White Institutions " Phi Della 
Katpan, XXVIII, (1946), 74-75. 

’ Loescher, Frank S., op. cit., pp. 92-93. , 
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ResponsibUitics of iht' Norihern College 

Our cnllcgrs have a great chance lo contribute to equal 
opportunity in employment. We can participate in the grow- 
ing movement to eliminate cHscnniination. We can inform our 
students of the minority status of tho.se bu.s‘ine.s.ses, industries 
and other institutions which comsitlcr applicants on merit. We 
can examine the policies and practices of our own college com- 
munities in the light of democratic principles and sociological 
and psychological techniques. 

Let me elaborate on each of these three area.s. 

1. Individually we can further fair employment practices by 
joining organizations which arc interpreting to the community 
the importance of employment on merit alone. We can support 
local, state and national Fair Employment Practices legislation. 

2. Current information on new trend.s in employment for 
minoritie.s should he on the desk of every college personnel 
officer. Perhaps the Council of Guidance and Personnel As.socl- 
atioms could take on this important service. If such informa- 
tion were available one would not find, a.s I have, placement 
officers automatically referring Negro graduates to .Southern 
schools and colleges. Instead, if rhe Negro man or woman had 
the proper credentials for teaching, he would he referred to 
Antioch College, Wayne University, William Penn College, the 
University of Michigan or one of the many other colleges which 
employ Negro teachers. Similarly pensons trained for other 
occupation.s could be informed of companies living up to the 
spirit as well as to the letter of employment on merit. P'orther- 
more, Caucasian teachers would be referred to Fi.sk, Hampton, 
Howard, Lincoln, Talladega and other Negro colleges which 
welcome qualified non-Negro teachers, 

3. The college itself can do a great many things both in Its 
own policies and practices and to .some extent in the local 
community. 

a) Refer on merit alone. When recruiters call, submit 
the credentials of all qualified persons, regardless of race or 
creed. Some offices of the United States Employment Service 
used excellent techniques for taking job orders and making 
referrals. The Office of Price Administration in Philadelphia 
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had a careful program to assist its Negro employees to secure 
jobs in private industry. 

b) Employ in the placement office members of the diffi- 
cult-to-place groups. One university enrolling thousands of 
Negro and Jewish students, with a placement department of 
20 people, employed not a single Negro or Jewish person. A 
trained person can assist in several ways. First, such persons 
through staff meetings and daily social contacts can help to 
educate the placement staff. Second, they demonstrate to 
prospective employers where the college stands. Third, they 
indicate to the students of minoiity status that the placement 
office is not just for white Protestants and Catholics. 

c) Furnish guidance for the difficult-to-place. This can 
be done individually and also through groups. Give accurate 
information on the placement problems of minorities and some 
of the new trends. Caution; do not dissuade any -person who 
has the aptitude and interest from preparing for any occupa- 
tion. The aim here is to help the individual to appraise him- 
self and his situation realistically. 

d) Use local and out-of-town agencies specializing in 
minority employment problems, such as the Employment and 
Vocational Bureau, the National Urban League, the American 
Friends Service Committee, which often have important infor- 
mation and services.'* 

e) Publicize your concern. In your literature addressed 
to employers indicate that the college has students of various 
nationalities, religions and races and point out cases of good 
work adjustment of the different members of the student body. 

f) Compare experiences and techniques with other col- 
lege placement offices. Develop joint approaches to employers. 

g) Enlist the interest of sympathetic employers by per- 
sonal contacts and through personnel organizations. Bring 
together a group of employers and have an industrialist who 
practices fair employment share his experiences and know-how. 

Throughout the college there is need for a new emphasis on 
the integration of minority groups. Students of minority 

■‘Tlic Amcrcan Friends Service Committee in the near future hopes to make 
available a listing of many important institutions in which Negroes are employed in 
non-traditional positions 
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status on many of our cantpuse* vt-ry* often do not have a sense 
of community, a feeling of belonging. Faculty and administra- 
tion, student organmations and joint faculty-student commit- 
tees might well study the position of minority groups on the 
campus and in the town. Negro .students, as the National 
Survey o| the Higher Hdueation nf Negraet demon.strates, in 
too many of our Northern college.^ suffer from a feeling of being 
outsiders.* It is no wonder that every year htmdreds of superior 
Negro young people, and c.specially girls, go to the segregated 
southern institutions. Other students— -Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Mexican, Jewish, Catholic— often experience a similar 
type of isolation. Many times these students at Northern col- 
leges do not make use of the personnel sersu'ces available be- 
cause of ignorance «)r a feeling that the special services are only 
for the majority group. What i.s worse, because of the strati- 
fying and segregating tendencies on many campu-ses, students 
of minority status do not develop their aptitudes and person- 
ality traits in a way which would enhance their employability — 
not to mention their own sense of well-heing. 

Realizing something of the conditions you labor under in 
the present emergency, I cannot press you too hard. Neverthe- 
less, this is a period of establishing new pattern.s. College 
faculties arc rethinking the place and function of higher edu- 
cation in a democratic society. In the years ahead a steadily 
increasing proportion of college age youth will be attending our 
institutions. 

As I see it, one of the important issues facing the American 
College Personnel Association is the role of the college com- 
munity in the occupational integration of minorities. I am 
certain that here is a place to make an important contribution 
to a more democratic America. 

• Culiver, Ambiwe. Naikn«i Survey «/ tAe Nkhrt Eiuealkn 0 / Negrw, 
Washington! U. S. Government Printing Office, 1W3. Vol. IV. 



gradations of directiveness in counseling 

EDWARD S. JONES 
Dean of Students, University of Buffalo 

This paper is an attempt to explore briefly the areas of ■ 
counseling in a college personnel office with special reference to 
directiveness (and non-directiveness) in the advising of stu- 
dents. We have a}! been impressed by the stimulating and 
enormously vital emphasis of Carl Rogers, Nathaniel Cantor 
and others who have called attention to the non-directive 
method. 

Briefly I would say that it has led us to the general accept- 
ance of the following conclusions: (1) Most of us have talked 
too much in counseling young people. We have not stimulated 
thinking on their part. (2) When we have given advice it has 
usually not been taken, or taken half-heartedly, because it was 
never absorbed as a part of the thinking of the student himself. 
(3) We usually have not taken the view of Max Wertheimer 
on “productive thinking” in his recent book that education has 
been over-directive all along the line; that it takes time and 
special teacher-techniques to encourage student initiative (not 
mere participation) in solving original problems. Guidance 
problems are unique and individual par excellence. Better than 
the classroom they furnish an opportunity for a student’s re- 
sponsible thinking. 

However, when we come to apply this point of view in actual 
practical counseling a few difficulties or questions appear. First 
of all (and Rogers would, I think, agree) the great majority of 
conferences in personnel work are directive and informational. 
We point out schedules, study methods which have been found 
successful, types of preprofessional requirements, etc. In a 
recent survey at the University of Buffalo we have observed 
that about S per cent of the actual contacts made with students 

669 
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involved deep-lying anxiclies and conflicts where non-directive 
techniques are particularly indicated. Of course^ in terms of 
the total time taken in conffrcncevs, this runs to between 10 and 
IS per cent. 

Secondly, granted the value of more of this type of non- 
directive coun.seling — htr example, in connection with poor 
study habit.s--it is very time-consuming. For obviou.s‘ reasons 
of budget, relatively few people can he dealt vvith. The method 
of brief ca.sual, non-dircctive “counseling on the hoof,’* which 
Rogers and Wallen refer to, .strikes this .speaker as fitting and 
very effective in a few ca.ses, but this casual counseling often is 
mingled with directiveness. 

Thirdly, why is there .so much emphasis on “all or none” — 
cither directive or non-direcli%’e counseling.^ Why nor various 
stages along a continuum? Tt> read .some of the material it 
would seem that a .spell is cast, th.u one mu.st not get away from 
that particular non-directive .spell or everything will he lost. 

We have two ohjcctiorus to a purely noti-directivc approach 
— to the bitter end. First, in a certain pnqnntion of cases 
counseling just .stop.s; it ev:iporate.s into thin air because, as 
clients .say, “I quit going because I got no value out of it.” In 
an entire industry where .several non-directive counselors were 
installed, the .system broke down becau.se it .simply was not used 
enough. 

Our other objection i.s that to confine all of a counselor’s 
verbalLsm to “Is that .so?" or “You believe that?" or some such 
noil-descriptive responsivenes's is artificially non-cooperative. 
Conversation is not like that, nor are friendly dlscmssions of any 
sort. Even if there is a general emphasi.s on student-thinking, 
or client-centered unravelling, there arc so often opportunities 
to give specific information, to mention a clue, or to illustrate 
what someone else has done or considered. For this reason, I 
would suggest several .stages of compromi.se. One may stick to 
directiveness for a few minutes, then shift over; perhaps, again, 
one may go in the other direction — from a purely non-directive 
approach to one that is loaded with .specific suggestions or 
information. 

There is merely time for a few illu.strations of these stages, 
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First, there are a few instances of personnel office contacts which 
are largely routine, and directive in the sense that specific ques- 
tions are asked— but which often lead beyond into conflict 
situations. 

To begin with, tlien, there is the orientation conference, 
which most of us, I take it, carry on as a routine procedure for 
most students in one form or another. A student is asked to 
come in to discuss his life on the campus and how everything 
is getting along. About how many hours a day does he study? 
Where? What outside work is he doing? From conversation 
it appears, for example, that all of the studying is done in the 
library, hut that he does not have enough time for it. So far 
the emphasis is strictly directive and steered. But then comes 
a break. “It’s funny you can’t get any .studying done in your 
own home. I wonder why.” Suppose the home is quiet, but 
the man honestly believes that he is a peculiar type of indi- 
vidual who needs a library atmosphere, and not a quiet room 
by him.sclf. But then he is asked, “Why are you so different?” 
“hlavc you really tried other methods long enough?” Certainly 
this would not be accepted as a pure non-directive start, but 
from here on it may lead into a good deal of self-analysis, cover- 
ing two or three return sessions when a student discusses other 
experiences, largely on a non-directive level. 

In the second place, there is a .specific problem on which a 
student wants suggestions, help. Pcrliaps there are several 
alternatives that he, the student, may never have thought 
about. Merely the presenting of alternatives will open up new 
channels of thinking. The counselor helps the student to ex- 
plore; he does not do all the thinking. For example, a stu- 
dent — a returned veteran — remarks that he cannot concentrate. 
He tries to study at least a couple of hours but his mind is con- 
tinually wandering. The personnel counselor helps him to 
explore. First, there are physical factors — his coffee drinking, 
his smoking, his lack of exercise. Again there are aptitude 
tests— his vocabulary and normal reading ability. Then there 
may be love afifains, or disputes with his parents. Often there 
are definite clues from his routine responses on a personnel 
questionnaire blank. These can be probed. To hypothesize 
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that a man must learn everything himself the hard way- 
through no suggestions nr advice-'must discover every alter- 
native possible eaii&c-“is like assuming that one must be a 
criminal to understand crime. 

One of the most effective methods of modified non-direc- 
tiveness is to give iilustralipfif of what other students have tried 
out and found useful. A man, for example, remarks that his 
grades in final examinations are always at least one notch lower 
than in recitations and small papers. Why should he always 
slip down in the big final examination of a course? He is not 
looking for a rule of thumb, a brief hit of information, but 
honest clues- He is asked to inspect some of his final exami- 
nations carefully; in what types of quc.stions is he weakest? 
How does he handle long essay questions? Has he ever tried 
a brief preliminary outlining? 'ITien when the student reports 
that he always believes in a brief pertinent statement “Because 
professors don't like to read tong htatcmt;nt.s," he i.s told about 
a student who doubled the length of every examination state- 
ment he would normally have written^ — to raise his average 
grade a whole letter. 

In the illustration device the counselor is not taking all the 
responsibility, it is something which may or may not work. 
It is worth exploring, and the student is asked to return after 
the next final examinations to discuss the situation. 

Third, there is often a person who needs to have a spade 
called what It is. An advanced superior student was discovered 
to be copying material on questionnaires for the Psychological 
Corporation. He needed a strong jolt: “This is deliberate 
lying.” “It is a serious character blemish.” “Where did this 
get started?” "What other behavior is similar?” These were 
some questions raised in a series of interviews with the student. 

The method of Voltaire’s Zadig, or of “post-diction” is advo- 
cated in such cases. By this I mean one may lead from the 
present into the past, filling out many details, and in so doing 
help one to predict, or to forestall the future. A soul-searching 
analysis of past conduct and motives may be handled sympa- 
thetically and quite non-directively. 

Fourth, I would like to mention what a recent writer, Hada- 
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mard, calls “precising” in his book called The Psychology of 
Invention in Mathematics. This, he believes, is the most con- 
scious and rational part of all invention and productive reason- 
ing. By it he means that we talk about a problem enough to 
really understand it. Oftentimes this is all that is necessary — 
merely ventilating the whole business. For example, a Public 
Law 16 (or disability) case who was obviously a neurotic indi- 
vidual, of good ability according to test scores, but a man who 
had done poorly in two other curricula (and with a very medi- 
ocre record in high school) wanted authorization to take up 
pre-medical training. It seemed desirable to suggest that the 
student talk about the number of times he had previously made 
up life decisions, and why he had changed them; also to indi- 
cate what patterns of vocational activity he had stuck to for 
any length of time. It came out that his father needed him 
badly in a wholesale business just before final examinations. 
Most of this ventilation of past purposes, feelings, attitudes, 
was, I believe, largely non-directive; but from there on a fair 
amount of directiveness entered the picture. The University 
could not guarantee, or feel reasonably certain, that he would 
be admitted to Medical School in two or three years. Some 
compromise program was necessary. 

In all of these instances I have merely tried to indicate ways 
of getting at what Lewin calls the “motoric regions” of the indi- 
vidual, what it is that runs the various engines of the individual, 
and what quenches the fires which may flare up for a time. Is 
this not a cooperative professional job, even for therapeutic 
purposes, to say nothing of analysis? In other words, in line 
with Dante’s allegory, in the purgatorium a man must work 
out his own purifications, but there should be tests and help 
available for honest searchers. If not an “angel on his shoulder” 
a man should be able to benefit by a few clues from friendly 
advisors. 
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Beginn"1N« with the Fall quarter of 19¥>“47, a system of 
freshman counselifij' was inaujturaietl at the Indiana State 
Teachers CoBegc at Terre Haute. In July, at a meeting with 
the heads of departments, the plan was explained and each was 
asked to nominate members of his staff to serve as counselors 
to an estimated average of approximately twenty freshmen 
each. In all, forty-eight counselors were nominated and as- 
signed hy the Dean of Instruction to counseling dutie.s, in ad- 
dition to their regular teaching load. 

This plan was the second choice amcmg those, submitted, 
A plan to use sixteen counselors, each teaching half-time and 
counseling half-time, was the preferred plan recommended; but 
because of a shortage of faculty members and an unprecedented 
enrollment alt were needed for full teaching schedules, 

A nine-page mimeographed Inilletin for lower division coun- 
selors was prepared and a dinner meeting with all of the coun- 
selors was called for Sunday evening at the beginning of Fresh- 
man Week, 

The primary principle of student personnel service upon 
which the counseling program rested was stated as follows: 
"The first task of the college and hence of the Personnel De-^ 
partment is to promote each students progress toward kis own 
educational goal, at the level of his ability.*’ 

Each Freshman had specified his tentative educational goal 
on his trial program card filed some weeks in advance of the 
date of registration, Each was assigned to a faculty counselor 
who was teaching in the department in which the student’s 
major would fall, and, when possible, with whom the student 
was enrolled for a class. This was done on the assumption that 
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such a teacher-counselor would know more about the required 
courses, the sequence of courses, and the related elective courses 
which a student majoring in his department would need, than 
would a counselor assigned at random or from some other de- 
partment. Likewise, such a counselor knowing the personality 
and social qualities characteristic of successful persons in the 
freshman’s preferred professional field, could give better guid- 
ance when personal adjustments needed to be made. Thus a 
freshman intending to become a home economics teacher was 
assigned to a counselor in the Home Economics Department; 
a prospective coach to a physical education counselor; a pro- 
spective elementary teacher to a counselor in the Department 
of Education; and a pre-medic to a teacher in the science de- 
partment interested in that field. 

Both counselors and freshmen were told that the first stand- 
ard of achievement by which we would judge a student’s “edu- 
cational progress” was not the requirements for graduation, but 
his own level of ability as revealed on two standardized exami- 
nations; (1) The American Council Psychological Examination 
and (2) The Iowa High School Content Examination. There 
are other factors not readily measurable at the time a student 
enrolls as a freshman which contribute to or detract from his 
later achievement. Three of these are: (1) his perseverance, 
industry and application to study as revealed in the number of 
hours per week which he devotes to study; (2) his motivation 
as revealed by his intensity of learning or concentration and his 
willingness to apply improved study methods; and (3) personal 
factors such as commuting time, outside employment, financial 
and family worries, and ill-health. However, the two factors, 
intelligence and previous levels of learning, measured by the 
examinations referred to above give reliable measures upon 
which to predict the scholarship index or level of learning for 
each student. 

Errors in examination results (from whatever source) and 
errors in teachers’ marks as well as the factors named above 
would tend to lessen the accuracy of these predicted indexes. 
On the other hand, when a student’s achieved index varies 
markedly from these predictions, the variation itself signals 
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the nectl for an analysis of the other factors. These may be 
reraetlial when brought to his ami the crmnseinr's attention. 

The counselor was asked to have a get-acquainted interview 
with each of hi.s counselecs during Freshman Days; to arrange 
a schedule of weekly conferences during the finst six weeks; and 
to have a progress interview when the rnid-term grades were 
available. The freshmen were asked by letter and in the 
Freshman Week Bulletin and in the orientation lectures to 
confer with their advisors on the schedule indicated above. A 
supply of weekly time diaries were furnished the. counselors and 
each freshman was asked to keep one each week during the first 
six weeks of school and to file it each week witli his counselor, 
This was for the purpo.se of Furnishing an objective record of 
rime used. Keeping such a record helps the student to adjust 
to the time requirements of college. It also supplies objective 
data for use later on if a remedial program needs to be worked 
out. 

During the third week of school each counselor had a half- 
hour conference with the Director of Student Personnel at 
which time the principles of counseling were reviewed. A work 
sheet supplying some personal data, percentile ranks and a pre- 
dicted index for each student was given to the counselor. The 
student’s written biography had been given to the counselors 
at the beginning of the term. 

Again, when the mid-term grades were in and computed 
each counselor saw the Director of Personnel for another half- 
hour conference in which the mid-term index for each freshman 
was compared with the predicted index. Those who varied as 
much as 10 points below were singled out for diagnostic and 
remedial treatment. Reduced schedule, reduced employment 
or outside activities, improved study methods, medical care, 
counseling on personal problems and attempts at motivation 
were the main remedial measures suggested. 

Finally, at the beginning of the second term, after final 
grades were recorded, the counselors and the Director again 
reviewed the student’s progress by comparing his earned index 
with his predicted index, The correlation between the pre- 
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dieted index and the mid-term index was .61; between the pre- 
dicted index and, the first term index, .68. The average predic- 
tion was 51.4 while the average earned indexes at mid-term and 
at end-of-term were respectively 56.4 and 57.2. 

By comparing the mid-term index with the predicted index 
for any student it was easy to single out those students who 
were performing below their own ability levels and to direct 
remedial measures accordingly. Twenty out of the one hun- 
dred students in the sample presented ranked from 6 to 38 
points below theit predicted index at mid-term with an average 
of 12.5 points below. Fourteen of the twenty made gains by 
the end of the term of an average of 9 points each; two re- 
mained the same; and four made further losses of an average 
of 6 points. 

I am far from satisfied with the progress we have made, but 
I believe we are on the right track. Counseling cannot be 
compulsory and be accepted. Many students solve their own 
problems and make their own adjustments without requiring 
or feeling the need for highly specialized counseling. The teach- 
ing faculty supply a natural, first-hand contact and with a little 
direction from the central office can do the screening counseling 
very satisfactorily. 

In our bulletin to the lower division counselors we gave in- 
struction which may well be repeated here: 

The skilFul counselor will build a mutual acquaintance and 
understanding through his contacts with the student and the 
information which the student himself reveals to him. Coun- 
seling is not cold-blooded and objective. It is warm-hearted 
and personal. The counselor is to be tlie student’s best friend 
and advocate. As such he will accept the student as he is'. He 
will come to know the student’s plans, objectives and purposes. 
These, too, he will accept without question in the beginning, 
later he may wish to refer him to the vocational counseling 
clinic. He will come to know the student’s strong points and 
weak points. Here both objective data and subjective esti- 
mates will enter in. He will give the student facts and inforrna- 
tion regarding college regulations and will call to his attention 
the opportunities available in curriculum, extra-curriculum 
and special service areas. If the student is having trouble he 
will help to discover the sources and will aid him in working out 
a plan to remedy it. He will not deceive the student nor dis- 
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courage him, bur will help him ro face realistically the demands 
of respectable college standards to use !''i;lii!Ti..t(' a-ijio.iments 
to promote his progress, to accept his '■.in ipnhfK .itioi-.s and 
limitations, and to seek a desirable substitute objective should 
he fail to meet college requirements. 

ITie counselor should recognize that he is helping the stu- 
dent to grow toward his own ptvssibilitics and not imposing 
upon him a predetermined outcome. However accurately the 
counselor may diagnose a difficulty or prescrihe a remedy there 
is stilt no growth on the studeiu’s part until he has gained in- 
^ht, accepted the siuiatton, and has made his own decisions. 
This type of counseling docs not call for less information, in- 
sight and judgment upon the part of the counselor but does 
require kindliness, interest, delayed judgment, and infinite 
patience as the student actpiircs his own adjustments and . 
growth. 

After all, we arc expecting these young people to manage 
their own affairs. After they arc well oriented our obligation 
should shift to their shoulders. We want counseling but not 
coddling; we want orientation hut not dornination of the stu- 
dent; we want sclWlrcction and self-discipline not dependency. 

It is our plan to have the same counselors serve the students 
until the end of the Sophomore year. Then when the student 
enters the upper division to specialize in his chosen field, place 
him under the counseling of the Head of the Department in 
which he is to major, who will induct him into the fellowship of 
his intended profession. 



DISCIPLINE: A STUDENT COUNSELING APPROACH 

JOHN D. FOLEY 

Assistant to the Dean of Students, University of Minnesota 

Introduction 

That adolescent misbehavior which, in higher education, we 
call discipline has been a persisting and perplexing problem in 
colleges and universities for hundreds of years, yet little appears 
to have been done in attacking this problem systematically. 
I do not refer here to scholastic problems of a disciplinary 
nature, such as cheating and plagiarism, but rather to that 
out-of-class misconduct which occurs and recurs in each gener- 
ation of college students. Although a great deal has been 
written about this phase of student life, few writers have sug- 
gested remedial or preventive techniques which are of assist- 
ance to the administrator who faces such problems, Since it 
seems likely that discipline will always be with us because each 
new generation of college students must repeat the life cycle 
of the species, it is important to plan systematically to cope 
with this problem. 

There are three points which are important in our orienta- 
tion to discipline. First, one must differentiate between delin- 
quent behavior and the delinquent individual. Delinquent 
behavior is often found in an individual who is not character- 
istically a true delinquent. In the second place, problems which 
we call disciplinary are problems of adjustment. Social and 
ethical deviations are symptoms of maladjustment as are prob- 
lems of scholarship, personal conflict, or vocational choice. 
Finally, delinquent behavior is a function of the number of laws 
and regulations which are set up to effect the social control of 
students. 

In an attempt to meet this problem of disciplinary remedi- 
ation and prevention, a separate bureau was established five 
and a half years ago in the office of the Dean of Students of 
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the University of Minnesota. 'Iliis paper is, in fact, a summary 
of our experiences. In our program, two psychologists devote 
their time exclusively to the clinical counseling and rehabili- 
tation of students involved in various kinds of misconduct. 
The bureau has a suite of offices, a secretary and a separate 
budget. It is coordinate with the Student Counseling Bureau, 
the Student Activitie.s Bureau, the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, 
the Housing Bureau, the Speech Clinic, and the Bureau of 
Loans and Scholarships. The two psychologists have had 
training in the genesis and treatment of behavior problems in 
addition to training and experience in general student counsel- 
ing. It is believed that the combination of such training best 
prepares them for the specialized work of rehabilitating stu- 
dents who commit delinquent acts. 

The psychological and social context in which student 
offenders are coun-seled is extremely important. Disciplinary 
problems tend to be associated vvith morale problems, All of 
the taboos and social sanctions which arc related to misconduct 
and which give it unacceptable overtones and undertones create 
the need for a specialized approach to this type of social and 
personal adjustment rehabilitation. The disposition and coun- 
seling of each case are prescribed by the disciplinao’ counselors. 
All cases are subsequently reviewed by the All-University Dis- 
ciplinary Committee. Although the counselor may refer a stu- 
dent to other personnel workers or to psychiatrists for addi- 
tional specialized treatment, he retains his central role as the 
'Tchavior teacher." Services which are provided through re- 
ferrals, such as remedial reading or financial aid, are coordinated 
and integrated into the individual rehabilitation counseling pro- 
gram. They are important in themselves but nonetheless they 
are adjuncts to the central feature of the program— the rehabili- 
tation counseling, This situation differs from the one in which 
a student is disciplined administratively and is then referred to 
a counselor for psychological services. This point will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail later. 

Disciplinary Problems of College Students 

In 194S-46, the University of Minnesota received com- 
plaints about the behavior of 163 men and 146 women. Twelve 
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m6n and 19 women students had more than one complaint 
made about their behavior. This recidivism during the year 
was 7% and 13% respectively. Counseling services or adminis- 
trative action occurred in 66 other instances involving men, 
and in 13 others involving women, all of whom had been the 
subject of complaints in years previous to 1945-46. The total 
case load was 419 in a student population of about 20,000.^ 
Complaints about student organizations are not included in this 
figure, A total of 3620 contacts were initiated with these stu- 
dents, their counselors, faculty members, parents and others 
in an effort to understand the problem behavior of these stu- 
dents and to effect their rehabilitation. This figure does not 
include telephone calls to students requesting appointments 
but only those contacts which were part of the case work. 

Slightly less than 41% of the complaints made about male 
students were lodged against veterans. Only 2 complaints 
were made about women student veterans. Space does not 
permit a detailed discussion of the disciplinary problems of 
veterans but certain generalizations about them may be made. 
These students are older than the typical college student and 
have better integrated habit patterns. Not only are they more 
mature and, at least superficially, more sophisticated, but they 
appear to have broader horizons, both with respect to education 
and with respect to social and recreational habits. In counsel- 
ing student veterans who have been delinquent, the circum- 
stances of their war experiences are taken into consideration, 
but this adaptation to them is no greater than it would be for 
any other student who is counseled according to his particular 
developmental history. 

Student misconduct at Minnesota is classified in six cate- 
gories. Additional statistics for the year 1945-46 are given 
together with descriptions of the classification: 

1. Financial irregularity — non-payment of bills or rent; writ- 
ing worthless checks — 13.1%. 

^ Case load is here defined as the sum total of students-in-complaint situations. 
A student who gets into trouble twice is counted twice in the case load because two 
separate problems are presented to the counselor. If two or more students are 
involved in one disciplinary situation, the case load total will be increased by the 
number of students in the situation since each presents a separate counseling problem 
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2. Sfx /“-all kiiuls rtf sexual ifrcf^iilarities including 

patluilogical type**— -7.4 . 

3. Dimrdcriy ( '/ntiw/i- - rnnre serirtii't types (if misbehavior, 
such as gambitng, (himkenncss and hrawliiiK — 13,5 

4. 7’/»r|/““Stralirtg, emberi'.Ienient, and forgery— -12'^ ,:, 

5. jViKow/Mf t— (hsputes involving intefprr.Minal relation- 
ship,s; iiifrartions of hou.stng, and other university regula- 
tions. These are considered less serious than thojic classi- 
fied as disorderly conduct—- ,37.’‘ 

6. il/ucetfdMCOMjr- -“misuse of student jirivileges or university 
fiirilities (library, athletic, siiideru union); dishonesty; 
lying: alteration of official records; and unusual kinds of 
situations such as^ pouring acid m ballot hoxe.s during a 
campus election. 'I hese arc usually mmor offenses. None 
of these contributes a .suiistantial proportion of complaints. 
'Hiey accumulate, however, tt» 16.4, ^ of all complaints. 

Most misconduct results from one of three .set.s of conditions. 
These may be called inadequate development, neurotic develop- 
ment, and lack of information or undenstanding. Inadequate 
social or emotional development refens to gaps in learning how 
to behave properly. Tlti.s may be a function of p.sychological 
dependence, a careless and uncritical tendency to do what 
others do regardless of its acceptability, or the failure to "think 
through” outcomes of behavior. A related phenomenon is 
pathological development— the “normal” social and emotional 
development of an individual who grows up in an abnormal 
community, one which is in itself deviate in terms of our typical 
custom.s and mores. Rehabilitation under such circumstances 
is extremely difficult to achieve since it involves a complete 
re-structuring of social and ethical attitudes. 

A second condition which may give rise to misconduct is 
neurotic development. Misconduct may be an expression of 
neurotic personality. An example of such misbehavior is that 
kind of stealing which serves to reduce neurotic tensions as 
differentiated from kleptomania. These individuals are proba- 
bly responsible for many thefts which arc never solved because 
no one recognizes their techniques for reducing tension. Healy 
has discussed them in great detail.* Most psychologists and 
psychiatrists who have dealt clinically with behavior problem 
cases have had experience with misconduct originating in this 

« Healy, Wm, Menial ConHUis md MUcondm. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1917. pp. xi-h330. 
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fashion. Our clinical counselors are trained to utilize appro- 
priate clinical methods in the treatment of such cases. 

Many cases of misconduct arise because of ignorance or 
misunderstanding on the part of the student. It is not uncom- 
mon for the adolescent entering the complex environment of the 
college to stub his toe on some regulation about which he has 
never been informed or which he does not understand ade- 
quately. Even though a lecture or a rebuke might bring about 
appropriate understanding by these students, their disciplinary 
situations may more profitably be turned into teaching sessions 
where attitudes can be explored and where other areas of igno- 
rance can be corrected. 

Sometimes misconduct results when a student is experi- 
encing a psychotic episode. Occasionally a delinquent is a 
psychopath. Treatment of such individuals is not undertaken 
by the disciplinary counselors in such instances but psychiatric 
services may restore such students to better levels of adjust- 
ment 

The Minnesota Disciplinary Program 

Philosophy.' — hs in many other schools, the student per- 
sonnel point of view has been adopted as a basic philosophical 
approach to discipline. We have instituted practices which are 
consistent with this philosophy and which provide the student 
with maximum opportunities for learning more acceptable ad- 
justment techniques than those which have brought him into 
conflict. Students are not mollycoddled but are brought face 
to face with their problems realistically so that they may learn 
more effective ways of everyday social and ethical living. In 
this context, the disciplinary situation becomes a learning 
opportunity, as does any properly structured counseling situ- 
ation. We apply the principles of the psychology of learning 
to teach the student that which he should have learned before 
coming to college. Many teachers who have not dealt with 
discipline often do not realize that a large number of students 
have never experienced an ethical awakening. It is consistent 
with the student personnel philosophy that the college under- 
take this task whenever necessary, in order to prepare students 
for the world in which they must live. 
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Ttic adpption of the student personnel philosophy does not 
imply that all students must be kept in college. It is not always 
possible or feasible to rehabilirare a student on the campus, 
but such ca-ses are rare. 'Die chronic dipsomaniac and the 
aggressive sexual psychopath with t>vert manifestations of 
sadism ordinarily cannot be rehabilitated in college. Never- 
theless, a student cannot he re-educated by depriving him of 
the counseling and educational facilities of the university. 
Hawkes and liawkes have stated this clearly and forcefully: 

The student h.is been accepted by the college, he has been 
called by a new name, because it was assumed that he was 
worth educating. To thrrw him out at the first sign of imma- 
turity or of failure, is nothing less than shirking duty. It is 
easy to conceal such incompetence by calling it maintenance 
of standards, but such an alibi deceives no one except those 
who use it.* 

Credit penalties, fines, lectures, and scoldings are not used 
in our program. The situation is not publicized to make am 
example of the student. A student may be punished, his privi- 
leges may be restricted, or he may be dismissed from college, 
but the student understands that this is appropriate to his re- 
habilitation. When a student is punished, his punishment does 
not fit the crime; it is tailored to fit the individual-in-the-situ- 
ation, If an educational point of view is applied to the discipli- 
nary program, the student usually enters willingly into the pre- 
scribed rehabilitation program and accepts the consequences 
of his misbehavior. The student who is dropped may still 
utilize counseling services to carry out his relearning process. 

There arc certain larger aspects of college administration 
which may modify circumstances in a particular disciplinary 
case. Public relations must be maintained. The morale of 
other students who know about the transgression must not 
suffer. In many institutions, too much emphasis is placed on 
misconduct as such. Unless delinquent behavior is to be con- 
sidered as a symptom of maladjustment, the public act itself 
may be judged without reference to the student's potentialities. 
Furthermore, discipline tends to become an isolated and secre- 
tive, if not furtive, area of student life. 

*Hswkc*, Herbert E, snd Hawkea. Anna b. Rtwe. Thro-ugh a PeanV OpM 
Door., New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, I94i, pp. 194-5. 
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Our experience at Minnesota indicates that these difficulties 
can be surmounted by giving professional status to the program 
and integrating it with other aspects of the personnel program. 
Counselors in other bureaus accept it as a professional service. 
The administration and the student body also accept it. 

Structure . — ^The disciplinary counselors receive and investi- 
gate complaints, interview the students and formulate and 
carry out the therapeutic program. The Dean of Students may 
be consulted in a particular case, or it may be referred to the 
All-University Disciplinary Committee. This Committee is 
composed of faculty members from Law, Medicine, Sociology, 
Psychology, and Education in the belief that these sciences 
have the most to contribute in effecting adequate rehabilitation 
of delinquents. The Committee, patient and sympathetic, is 
effective in securing the cooperation of recalcitrant individuals 
and in preparing them for rehabilitation. In many instances, 
committee meetings are of a therapeutic nature. The attitudes 
of students change perceptibly as the offenders realize that the 
group is trying to understand and help them rather than trying 
to hang something on them. 

When it seems unlikely that the student can be rehabilitated 
within the framework of available campus facilities, the Com- 
mittee may recommend suspension or dismissal to the Presi- 
dent. Only the President can dismiss a student permanently 
or suspend him for more than one year. 

Only a small proportion of students are presented directly 
to the Committee; the greater proportion of these are retained 
in school. The Committee may formulate recommendations 
for the counselors to carry out or it may give the counselors 
carte blanche to act as they see fit. 

All cases are reported periodically to the Committee for 
review. This provides a double check on the judgment of the 
counselors. Students are advised that they may appeal to the 
Committee if they are dissatisfied with the treatment which the 
counselor has prescribed. This gives the student confidence 
that he is being treated fairly and usually insures his coopera- 
tion. Few avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Students may appeal from committee decisions to the Presi- 
dent who appoints a Special Review Committee. Through this 
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series of appeals and reviews, the interests of die student are 
protected against capricimis or arbitrary judgments. 

Frocfilurtrs in IHniplinary CounstHng 

Invi'StigtJUnn o| (^nmplcitnfs. - All complaints are referred 
to the disciplinary counselor who interviews the complainant 
about the details of the miseondiict, 'I'lic social and psycho- 
logical dynamics of the situation are ascertained and an evalu- 
ation is made of the sincerity and integrity of the complaining 
Witness. 'Fhis prevents the .student from being victimized 
through vague and unreliable complaints. At the same time, 
some understanding is gained of the magnitude of the problem. 
If the complaint is not a valid one, the situation is studied to 
determine why the conllict aro.sc. If, for example, the com- 
plaint arose in a rwming-hou.se, the situation is evaluated to 
determine whether the student is stwially awkward and in need 
of counseling, or whether the householder mi.sunderstands her 
role in student life and need.s further indoctrination. 

Collection of [njormat ion.— AW pertinent information about 
the offender is then collected. This include his scholastic 
record, his entrance tc.st scores and other admissions data, and 
reports from counselors, advisors, and other university or non- 
university personnel who have bad contacts with the student 
When residence reports can be secured, they are frequently 
extremely valuable because in his residence the .student is most 
likely to behave in his natural way. 

This information is obtained and studied before the student 
is interviewed, to gain further preliminary insight into his 
personal and social adjustment. The student is told that a 
complaint has been made about hi,s behavior and that the coun- 
selor’s job is to help him to resolve the situation. The counsel- 
ing process begins at this point. Usually the student will give 
his account of the story in a frank and above-board manner. 
His account may differ or may agree with that of the com- 
plainant. If he begins to lie or to stall, the interview is termi- 
nated and he is asked to think the matter over for a day or two 
and then to return for another appointment. This usually 
secures the cooperation of students who may be frightened or 
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who may try to bluff their way through the interview. Since 
students are often upset by the difficulty, they are usually 
anxious to see the problem cleared up. 

The complainant is not identified to the student even though 
he may know who has reported him. The purpose of this is 
two-fold. First, the student is encouraged to look forward to 
the counseling process and to evaluate his behavior objectively 
in order to secure better future adjustment. Since the past 
cannot be undone, it is better to structure the situation so that 
he may learn something constructive from it, not merely how 
he failed to cover up his misdeeds. In the second place, a stu- 
dent occasionally wants to revenge himself upon the complain- 
ant. Even though the latter may have had mixed motives in 
reporting the incident, he should not be subjected to indignities 
because of this. Complaints are used to identify students who 
are not getting along harmoniously and, therefore, have more 
value than the immediate resolution of the conflict. The inter- 
view, therefore, is structured to show the student the univer- 
sity’s interest in him. Reconciliation between the disputants 
usually follows. 

Formulation of Rehabilitation Program . — Once the facts 
have been established and the two stories synthesized, the 
clinician formulates a program designed to re-educate the stu- 
dent insofar as that is necessary. This may consist of anything 
from a simple counseling and explanatory interview to a pro- 
longed program of intensive attitude or behavioral therapy. 
Services of any personnel bureau in the Office of the Dean of 
Students may be utilized in the treatment program. Control 
of the case, however, is centralized in the hands of the discipli- 
nary counselor. 

Some persons believe that such specialization in disciplinary 
counseling is unnecessary. They ask why an administrator 
may not take disciplinaiy action against a student and then 
refer him to a counselor or a psychiatrist for therapy. 

Several cogent reasons for this may be mentioned briefly. 
In the first place, forced referrals are ineffective if the student 
is not in a state of readiness for change. Furthermore, the dual 
relationship of the student to two individuals creates bifurca- 
tion rather than integration in the rehabilitation program. 
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In the second place, the student may avoid coming to grips 
with his central problem of adjustment. He may repress the 
first part of the situation, the punitive part, and work out a 
superficial adjustment with a counselor. 

The third difficulty which may be cncoimtered is that of 
communication. Investigatory interviews elicit certain subtle 
personality factors and attitudes which influence the counseling 
process. These aid in determining the appropriate techniques 
for teaching the student. Our language for describing attitudes 
and motivations is somewhat less than perfect and it is difficult 
enough for a clinician to orient another counselor toward all of 
the pertinent personality factors in a given case. An adminis- 
trator who is not trained as a psychologi-st may mis.s such fac- 
tors altogether. The counselor to whom the student is referred 
may secure the background of the problem yet find it very 
difficult to fill in the foreground. 

Perhaps the most important argument against such an 
alternative concerns the nature of a therapeutic process. Re- 
education should begin in the first interview and proceed 
throughout all contacts with the student, A considerable de- 
gree of change should have taken place by the time the reso- 
lution of the conflict is reached, Di.sposition, settlement, or 
action— whatever takes place to satisfy the complainant or to 
put an end to persistent delinquency — is merely a phase in the 
total rehabilitation progress, not a major landmark. To the 
complainant, this may "close the case." But if the matter is 
not a simple one, this is merely a transitional stage in the learn- 
ing process. Furthermore, the factor of motivation is important 
to the therapeutic process. Psychologically speaking, the stu- 
dent’s defenses have been broken down in the earlier and per- 
haps conflictive part of the process. Now that his weaknesses 
have been aired, he has little to hide from the disciplinaiy 
counselor. The fact that he has been caught is the most potent 
weapon for motivating him to change his behavior to more 
appropriate standards or levels. If he continues the educational 
process with this same individual, he can be more relaxed and 
cooperative. He will not be traumatized by re-experiencing the 
conflict in a new relationship with another individual. 
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Healy has emphasized the necessity for skillful, expert 
handling from the very beginning of a case; 

One of the leading points in method is concerned with the 
attitude of the one who would, for purpose of therapy, assail 
these problems with the individual offender. . . . The attitude 
of the analyst should be the antithesis of one who settles the 
case without full inquiry, or who in an off.rhand way gives an 
opinion of why a certain misconduct has occurred. The ap- 
proach should be such that the delinquent himself feels that 
the inquiry into foundations is born of the desire to help,* 


It is argued that counselors in this field should have special 
training above and beyond generic counseling training. This 
work is specialized as is that of the non-directive therapist, 
the group therapist, the remedial reading specialist, or the 
speech clinician. Although all of these personnel workers have 
a common core of phychological preparation, they begin, at 
advanced levels of study, to specialize as do medical men and 
social workers. The typical counselor cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered qualified to undertake such therapy even though he 
may understand the general principles involved. Both special- 
ized training and clinical experience are necessary for deft 
handling of discipline cases. , 

Finally, punishment prior to insight is like the cart before 
the horse. When the student has achieved insight into his be- 
havioral dynamics, punishment is unnecessary since he will be 
better able to behave in acceptable ways. Experimental evi- 
dence Indicates that punishment is relatively ineffective both 
as a deterrent and as a corrective. Consequently its use should 
be minimized in educational institutions. 

Other Treatment Considerations . — ^Treatment can be per- 
sonalized as punishment can never be. It must accomplish 
justice for the injured person and it must motivate and stimu- 
late the student to re-think — if necessary, to re-cast — ^his atti- 
tudes and beliefs which are inappropriate to the educational 
setting. In addition to environmental manipulation, psycho- 
therapy, group therapy, follow-up, and other counseling and 
personnel techniques,® the counselor may place restrictions on 
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certain privileges because the student has failed to show that 
he merits them. It may even he necessary to recommend sus- 
pension or permanent dismissal. 

Where permanent dismissal is indicated, the student is made 
to understand that this step is taken hccaiisc it .seems to be the 
only appropriate course of action. He learms that such a step 
is taken because he is not yet ready to fit into the university 
community and that the counseling anti leaching facilities at 
the university are insufficient to prepare him for citizenship at 
his present level of development, lie is told that he may apply 
for readmission whenever he believes he has learned to assume 
his respomsihilitics. In thus sense, permanent dismissal from 
the University of Minnesota is never considered permanent. 
During the past five years, a dozen students have been ex- 
pelled, Half a dozen .students, previously expelled, have been 
readmitted. 

In this frame of reference the behavioral act itself is con- 
sidered only as a symptom of po.ssihlc maladju.stmcnt. The 
various kinds of misconduct therefore assume different values 
for the counselor than they would under some other program, 
Minor acts may identify severely maladjusted students and 
the converse may also be true.* In terms of treatment out- 
comes, for example, sex offenders may have better prognosis 
than those students who steal because of a neurotic disposition. 
When all factors are taken into consideration and balanced in 
the treatment program, the student gains not only insight but 
also "outsight,” Should he leave school as a consequence of his 
misbehavior, he is invited to utilize the services of the counselor 
at any time he wishes to do so. The majority of those few who 
are dismissed take this offer literally. 

In 1945-46, the disciplinary counselor had 58 consultations 
with former students who, at one time or another, had met him 
through disciplinary situations. The majority of them had not 

* Recently four student* were a[iprehended while gambling for small stakes. 
Two were found to have marked hysterical symptoms; a third had serious personal 
and family difficulties; the fourth had no adjustment problems. Instead of punishing 
the students, the counselor treated the problems discovered during tbe initial contacts. 
The use of certain facilities were restricted but emphasis was placed upon therapy. 
After the first interview, no further mention was made about the complaint. It had 
served its purpose by identifying three students needing mental hygiene counseling. 
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been dismissed but had graduated or entered the armed forces 
and were seeking counsel about their future plans. 

Disposition of Cases . — In 1945-46, 3 students were perma- 
nently dismissed, 5 were suspended for varying periods of time, 
and permanent dismissals of 2 former students were rescinded. 
One student withdrew to avoid the consequences of his sex mis- 
conduct and 4 former students were denied readmission on the 
grounds that they were not yet in a state of readiness to fit 
into the university community. 

Fifty-eight students were placed on disciplinary probation 
and received extensive counseling services from the disciplinary 
counselor, the psychiatrist, or both. All but 4 of these students 
were removed from disciplinary probation during the year. 
One hundred and twenty-four students were counseled inten- 
sively over a relatively long period of time. One hundred and 
seventy-four students were counseled in one or two interviews. 
In some of these cases privileges were restricted but all students 
were counseled. Emphasis was placed on the latter rather than 
on the former. 

Thirty students were found to be not guilty of the charges 
which had been made. Many of these exhibited some form of 
social or ethical awkwardness and were counseled with respect 
to their appropriate weaknesses. In 27 cases, no final disposi- 
tion was made. There are two reasons for this unsatisfactory 
termination of complaints. In most of the cases the complaints 
concerned theft or property damage by students who could not 
be identified. Investigations were made but the perpetrators 
were not discovered. In a few cases the students left school 
before the complaints were made. No indications of malad- 
justment were uncovered and the complaints were of such 
minor consequences that no further effort was made to reach 
these students. Most of them had graduated and left the city. 

Prevention of Delinquency 

The authority of the All-University Disciplinary Committee 
goes beyond that of mere jurisdiction over discipline cases. The 
Committee is charged with the responsibility for investigating 
those circumstances which give rise to misconduct and for 
recommending policies designed to correct them. This gives 
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broad scope to the Committee's function and permits an inte- 
gration of comiiittlee work with other phases of the personnel 
and non-academic program of the university. 

The remediation of such conditions in order to prevent the 
occurrence of suhsequent misbehavior calls for a broad attack 
upon the problem, fiitici* a large proportion of misconduct 
arises in housing situations or in group activities, the work of 
the disciplinary counselor is constantly coordinated with that 
of the Housing Bureau and the Student Activities Bureau. A 
student rwidence may be thought of as the analogue of the foster 
home which is used in juvenile delinquency case work. Certain 
aspects of the student', s foster home may he utllbcd in his read- 
justment. As a generalization of this concept, the Housing 
Bureau places each .student in accordance with his needs. 

Similarly, group activities provide normal social controls 
and restraints which tend to keep .students from getting into 
serious difficulty. Activity counselors help groups to maintain 
balanced program, s which meet the social needs of college stu- 
dents. Strong organizations arc antithetical to serious miscon- 
duct. In-servicc training programs arc conducted for fraternity 
and dormitory counselors, for sorority housemothers, and for 
private householders who live in the university area. In regu- 
lar meetings held throughout the year these personnel are sys- 
tematically educated concerning university policies, educational 
philosophy, and student adjustment. These people help us to 
identify maladjusted students at an early period of their uni- 
versity residence so that remedial steps may be taken while the 
problems are still minor, 

We plan to evaluate our program in the near future. Cri- 
teria of success, other than the absence of recidivism, must be 
developed. It may be necessary to follow our clients into their 
post-college careers. One real test of the program, however, is 
the criterion set forth in the student personnel philosophy — ^the 
obligation to emphasize the development of the student as a 
person rather than his intellectual training alone. Has the uni- 
versity utilized its facilities in educating the student? Has the 
university accepted and met its responsibility to make its 
Students fit for the world? This criterion we have attempted 
to meet. 



THE APPLICATION OF PERSONNEL METHODS TO 
UNIVERSITY HOUSING PROCEDURES 

B. JAMES BORRESON 

Director, Student Housing Bureau, University of Minnesota 

During the past 18 months the college scene has undergone 
a radical evolution. New and widely dispersed age groups have 
replaced the relatively homogeneous student body of pre-war 
days. Enrollments have reached a flood tide never before 
anticipated. Most educational institutions face extreme short- 
ages of faculty and classroom space. Long-standing student 
interest patterns nave been displaced for the new. Perhaps 
the most spectacular of all problems facing college adminis- 
trators and personnel workers during this transition period has 
been the shortage of housing. Certainly no other sociological 
problem area has as lengthy an ideology so misunderstood by 
so many. 

Following the first World War, problems identical with those 
already noted existed’ on a lesser scale. In answer to that chal- 
lenge, a new educational philosophy was raised which was 
eventually to separate American education from its Germanic 
fountain-head. The resultant novelty became the common- 
places in higher education today, but as a part of this wide 
revision the question of housing received only a brief and per- 
functory treatment. 

A repetition of this process is now occurring and new formu- 
lations are already evident, particularly in general education 
and student personnel work. That such changes are evident 
already is an indication of the magnitude of the educational 
crisis fostered by the second World War. The application of 
broad personnel procedures to student bousing is but one aspect 
of this accelerated development. Probably the immediate pres- 
sure of the housing shortage has served as a catalyst for change. 

683 
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Withnut Mich pressure* it wrtuld have been difficult to abandon 
soiTU* of tfie excessive einphasis on physical facilities, hours regu- 
lations, manncM and morals for a fn<»rc sound approach. The 
shortage and its cnnsetpienccs rlearetl away some of the preva- 
lent symptomatic methodology and provided the stimulus for 
a somewhat different means of meeting the long-.standing prob- 
lem of educational (ergo, personnel) use of student environ- 
ment. At Minnesota the .Student Housing Bureau, a personnel 
arm of the Dean of Students Office, has drawn freely from the 
applied and academic fields of sociology, p.sychologj^ and social 
work in the formulation of this service program. 

An ecological summary is essential to the understanding of 
the few areas of development covered here. 'Hie University 
of Minnc.sota is located midway between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in a metropolitan area of somewhat less than a million 
persons. We are hounded on three sides by light or heavy 
industry, and on the fourth, by the Missi.s.sippi River. Between 
the University proper and thc.se bcumdaries is a limited resi- 
dential section which, without the pre.sence of the University, 
would rcsemhie a zone in degenerative transition. The exist- 
ence of the University has retarded hut not .stopped this 
proce.ss. The large homes of a former day have been converted 
to rooming-hou.ses and chose portion.s of thi.s limited district 
geographically most remote from the University show the 
spotty beginnings of a stum area, Strangely enough, the Uni- 
versity’s former policy of disapproving of very few of these 
rooming-homses has effectively eliminated the natural replace- 
ment process. Excessive land values are maintained by their 
permanent rental value. A survey of the area in 1943 indicated 
a maximum rental capacity of little more than 3,fXX). 

Prior to the war the University met student housing de- 
mand.s through it.s three dormitories and approximately SOO 
rooming-housics located in the immediate residential area. In 
1941 E. G. Williamson undertook the first anni'"4.study on the 
residential status of some 15,000 students. At that time, 
roughly 60% of the student body resided with their parents in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Some 40% were classified as non- 
Twin City residents. Approximately one-half of the non- 
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metropolitan group were housed in looming-houscs. The re- 
mainder were distributed through dormitories, fraternities, and 
sororities. 

General economic recovery accelerated by the advent of war 
was reflected by an alteration in the ratio long maintained 
between Twin City and non-Twin City students. By 1945 the 
relative position of each group was reversed. Only 40% of the 
student population were then residents of Minneapolis or St. 
Paul. Although the total enrollment was considerably below 
the pre-war figure, those in need of housing exceeded the maxi- 
mum housing capacity of 1941. Our housing shortage began 
one year prior to the enrollment of 27,000 full-time students. 

The transition of the Student Housing Bureau from a listing 
agency to a coordinated part of the Minnesota personnel team 
occurred in this frame of reference. 

Although the housing of students is historically one of the 
first service functions undertaken by the college, it has been 
the last to mature. Even before the war overwhelming empha- 
sis was placed upon providing adequate physical structures to 
meet the room and board needs of the student population. Any 
personnel objects above and beyond this service were hazy in 
formulation and primarily restricted to the verbal level. A 
methodology for establishing and controlling directed non- 
classroom learning situations, therapeutic or social, was limited 
or non-existent. Were one to propose the adoption of our 
present weighted value system to the social worker engaged in 
foster home placement the reception would be poor indeed. 
Recent research on problems of atmosphere, leadership, and 
integrative behavior further demonstrate the inadequacy of our 
present objectives if living unit goals are ever to be linked to 
the goals of general education. Time distribution alone would 
indicate that much of student learning, particularly social and 
emotional learning, takes place outside of the classroom. Pres- 
ent non-util'" An of the educational opportunity inherent in 
the living unit is unfortunate but follows naturally from the 
present emphasis upon physical facilities. If this limitation 
continues, placement criteria, the early identification of adjust- 
ment problems, the utilization of resources other than the 
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covinscktr’s office fur a unified and broadly based therapy, and 
almost irk’si op pot tun kies for socio-mctrie research will be 
by-pavsed. 

No one will argue with the premise that an unsatisfactory 
physical cnvimnnient deters maxitmmi uciliitatian of college 
opportuniiirs, academic and sociaK and that IJrtivcrsity con- 
struction in this area should he expanded to meet minimum 
living needs of students and faculty, married and single, as they 
exist. But to hold, either ( 1 ) tliat dormitory structure must 
precede personnel work, or (2) that physical facilities exercise 
the same environmental effect through all ciuality and type 
ranges is, to my way of thinking, falhacious. 

Among college adnnnistrators there is a general tendency to 
feel that the main obligation of the college has been fulfilled 
when adequate dormitories are provided despite the fact that 
on an inclividvtat level tlume same social and personal adjust- 
ment problem'!; that existed before continue. Some of this effect 
is probably due to several early studies which found a posi- 
tive relationship between academic grades and types of living 
arrangements, A confusion of correlation-causation led to a 
superficial treatment of the important factors of selectivity, 
socio-economic status, and atmosphere inherent in such 
projects. 

Many personnel workers have tacitly accepted the conclu- 
sion that university -owned facilities are the only types of 
housing units suitable to an extensive pcraonnel program. The 
validity of these general points is sustained by the literature in 
this area. Although meager, what exists is concerned almost 
exclusively with one phase or another of dormitory operation. 
If the number of students involved in types of housing units 
is any criterion of comparative need the reverse should be true. 
KleinV early survey of 69 land grant colleges found only 1S% 
of 136,000 students living in residence halls. Under the pres- 
sure of current enrollments this unbalanced ratio between 
dormitory and non-dormitoiy students will continue to exist 
on many campuses for years to come. 

At Minnesota, students residing in units other than dormi- 
tories constituted 75% of the non-metropolitan student popu- 
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lation. As a result of their primarily rural background and 
their dispersion from the campus these students were both ill- 
informed and reticent to participate in the social program and 
personnel services made available to the rest of the student 
body. The relationship between students residing in rooming- 
houses and those in other residence classifications has been a 
repeated argument in campus political activities. Virtually 
every campus political campaign has involved some measure 
of programming for this forgotten class. 

This is the background to the philosophy of providing those 
personnel and counseling services which should be available 
under a broadly conceived dormitory program to students in 
rooming-houses through matched placement, field work, and 
social programming. 

The past two years of shortage has seen an increasing num- 
ber of students seek the services of the Housing Bureau. The 
unit interview load in 1944-45 was 4,093; in 1945-46, 16,144. 
In 1946-47 an estimated 21,000 will be interviewed. 

The initial interview and all subsequent interviews are 
recorded on a numbered housing personnel card which serves 
as the student case record for one academic year. Each such 
card covers a wide range of information including all previous 
placements, personal disabilities, confirmed adjustment prob- 
lems, financial status, age, college course, housing needs, and 
other related factors. 

If the student has been the subject of a householder com- 
plaint, this complaint is classified and posted to his housing 
personnel card. As data accumulate this card may serve as a 
gross diagnostic instrument for the interviewer, a longitudinal 
history on an adjustment area for the clinician, and a reliable 
summary of placement data. Such information enables inter- 
viewers to identify problems of adjustment where the symp- 
tom is repeated minor anti-social behavior prior to a major 
delinquent act. Through referral, counseling may begin at an 
earlier effective date and environmental conditions may be 
altered to fit the desires of the clinician. The minimum that 
can be expected from such a service is student placement which 
is not detrimental to the counseling process. Therapeutically 
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such art 3j(} in siAjrct tti fhr hmrratinit of aRp. the nature of the 
<lclrn(|Hrnt act, or precipitating factor, ami developmental the- 
or}i\ Two Jsirnphfiipd Mniatmns ftilj serve as esamples of this 
preventive ttse of the placement prwerliite. Identified psyches 
patht are not placed in graduate houses where restrictions are 
virtually non-existent, nor are social recluses placed in private 
home* in the suhirrhs. 

Before considering actual placement procedures, mention 
should he made of one further intervunv function. At present 
the Housing Bureau is one of the first agencies where person-to- 
person contact hetVrVen the personnel worker and the student 
or parent takes place. 'Hie sixe of the University and the pres- 
ent accelerated pace in all of its activities arc often equated 
with the term “impersonal" in the minds of parents and stu- 
dents. We have found that the tension which naturally accom- 
panies the registration process and anticipated housing diffi- 
culties may he relieved by tc-strurturing the university setting 
in a more personal light. At the heginning of the academic year 
this orientation process is one of the major phases of the 
interview. 

Placement procedures vary’ according to the classification 
given to each applicant at the conclu.sion of the interview. 
Four major categories arc used. 

Students with psychological problems identified either 
through the interview or through referral from another campus 
personnel agency arc separated from the main group of those 
interviewed. Speech clinic cases, discipline problems, students 
with difficult home adjustments and students whose personal 
or social adjustment may be improved by a change in environ- 
ment are included in this category. Cripples, diabetics, spas- 
tics, and students with physical disabilities are also designated 
for specialized placement. Action on the application of these 
individuals is delayed until full information from all campus 
personnel sources may be collected. As pan of the routine 
placement process for members of this group, householder case 
histories are reviewed and individuals are placed with those 
householders who empirically have aided students in over- 
coming roughly similar problems. The security offered by an 
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interested family in a private home has proved superior in most 
instances to the atmosphere of a regular rooming-house. Fol- 
lowing such a review the householder receives an abbreviated 
and simplified statement of the problem and is advised of the 
methods most useful in dealing with anticipated behavior or 
adjustment problems. Regular contacts with these house- 
holders are maintained through field work. 

Students whose cultural backgrounds differ from the Ameri- 
can pattern also receive specialized assistance in placement. 
Although placement criteria differ for these students the proc- 
ess is similar to that used for the physically and psychologically 
handicapped. To supplement this program three privately 
owned rooming-houses have been converted on an experimental 
basis to International Houses. Supervision and placement in 
these homes rests entirely with the Student Housing Bureau 
and membership is restricted in the following manner: No two 
foreign students with the same cultural background may be 
plcTced in a single unit, and one-half of the tenants must be 
American studetits. Placement in such units follows a more 
rigorous and lengthy interview than that routinely practiced. 
A limited testing program for determining initial attitudes and 
altitude changes is under way in these units. 

Most student.? are classified as regular placements. Their 
needs are matched with those vacancies which best meet their 
demands. Each listing rejected and the reason for the rejec- 
tion is posted to the student's housing personnel card. Final 
placement is confirmed by a telephone conversation with the 
householder. If the reasons for the rejection involve the suita- 
bility of the householder or the house, the case history folder 
is checked tor confirmation. It the data available are inade- 
quate a field call is made. 

Severe neurotic or psychotic adjustment problems are trans- 
ferred to a psychiatrist or senior counselor. Placement is 
delayed indefinitely until a recommendation is received, 

It is obvious that such a placement program requires more 
than the usual cooperation with and control over private room- 
ing-house operators. A further requisite is a detailed knowl- 
edge of each householder, the history of her rMationship with 
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studrnr'^i, and hrr weak and poifH'i from a personnel 

point of view, llie hoii'seholder is, in fart, the keystone upon 
which the prr*er.im ir hnilr, Althongli every effort is made to 
convince hoiiMhofdrrs of the advantages which will accrue to 
themselves and to students through a personnel treatment of 
pfacement, occasional resort to prdiee powers is necessary, 
Each student, married nr unmarried, grailuate or undergradu- 
ate, is rctjMirrd to live in an approved residence. If house or 
householder standards are below the acceptable minimum, 
approval as a student residence may be withheld or withdrawn. 
Although this economic weafum is more widely exercised today 
than ever hefore, it remains a pr<Kcdure of last resort. 

There arc now over 3,tlfX) rooming- and apartment-house 
operators renting to students compared with Ies.s than S0() in 
the early months of 1945 dA 'I'o niost of these persons renting 
to students is a new and unique experience. The long-standing 
hostilities and traditions of independence common toward any 
agency that has been identified with police powers is non-exist- 
ent among these new householders. 'I’liis has been a boom in 
educating them to a personnel point of view, 'ITey are further 
interested in the protection that their ermperation with this 
office offers them as landlords. 

In developing the householder aspects of this program four 
instruments have been effectively used. Field work, in reality 
social work on a new operational level, is the most important. 
Four full-time professional social workens are employed and an 
in-service training program is offered to alter, when necessary, 
standard social case work techniques so they may be applied 
to a heterogeneous group ranging from one extreme to the other 
in educational, cultural, and socio-economic backgrounds. 
Each such field worker is assigned one of four geographic dis- 
tricts and householders and students within this area are her 
potential and actual "clients.** This roving personnel service 
is a significant departure from the usual office setting for college 
personnel activities. 

In conducting an educational interview with a new house- 
holder, a field worker outlines the pare to be played by her In 
the over-all personnel program. University personnel resources 
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are briefly summarized, along ivith methods of securing student 
cooperation in the observance of general regulations, the be- 
havioral significance of rules violations, methods of identifying 
social isolates, and a point of view on the range of student living 
patterns and wherein and why these differ from those of non- 
student tenants. With the completion of the interview the 
householder signs a general policy statement outlining the 
responsibilities of an approved housemother. 

If the householder has had previous experience in renting to 
students a portion of the interview is devoted to specific student 
problems within her own home. Instances of poor academic, 
personal or social adjustment are noted for further investiga- 
tion. Intra-house organization is encouraged and the house- 
holder training program and' Student Rooming House Council 
explained. 

Immediately following the interview each house and house- 
holder is assigned a rating on the basis of a ISO-item Rooming 
House Rating Scale now in the process of validation. This 
instrument contains three sub-scales with relatively low inter- 
corrclations. If the total score falls within the approved range 
a detailed inspection of physical facilities is made by the Uni- 
versity Health Service. These evaluations and ratings are 
posted to the Housing Information Cards used by interviewers 
in matching placement with need. Such cards are the summary 
histories of materials gathered from all sources on each house 
for a two-year period. The original Information becomes part 
of the permanent householder case history folder. Should the 
field worker find the householder qualified and willing to assume 
a part in one of the experimental programs this judgment is 
reported, evaluated, and if approved, an additional field call 
is made to complete such arrangements. A routine householder 
interview occupies from 40 to 60 minutes. 

Field calls are also made in response to householder or stu- 
dent complaints. Complaints may vary in seriousness from 
incompatible personalities to a full-fledged war of attrition 
between student tenants and landlords. As is true in most 
verbal evidence these complaints carry an effective charge and 
are symptomatic rather than dynamic. Adjudication will vary 
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from yfiMnon fo •.inulion dfprntltng *»n thr dt'grpe of struc- 
cunng, ilip of rniotHHuI uivnlvmu''nt, the available or 

pfmihle and the progtifwiA for tnthvidua! and group 

adjustnirrit withm the ^amr rnvjrfmuirnt. Field workers en- 
amragp and attend indivtdnal htni^r meetings between the 
hnnwholder and her s.tndcnt tenants. When possible some 
measure of student srlf-governmcnt is rstahlished but staff 
limitattotts make group work diffietiit. The main function of 
the field worker in svtch meetings \% the development of a per- 
missive atmosphere for a more objective discussion of disagree- 
ment ami controlling the release mechanisms that are a natural 
concomitant to the particular setting. 

In working with students an ainksymptomatic approach to 
their complaints has paid dividends. As would be expected, 
scholarship, social inadequacies^ and finance are among the 
underlying and real precipitating causes of disagreement. The 
complaint as a readily available point of reference makes re- 
ferral to other personnel agencies simpler than would normally 
be expected. 

Two types of cumulative records are kept on students. 
Both arc excellent resources for the identification of counseling 
problems and one serves the secondary purpose of pointing up 
householder inadequacies. The first of these records is the 
tabulation and posting of all householder and student com- 
plaints; the second, the number of residence transfers made 
by an individual student during an academic year. The latter, 
when taken as a cumulative record, may show rather startling 
results. Certainly, in some instances, more than the normal 
moving about is a reflection of poor adjustment to the college 
environment. 

Field work is supplemented by a householder training pro- 
gram analogous to that in operation for regular dormitory and 
fraternity counselors. The personnel role of the approved 
householder, the personnel resources of the University, property 
improvement, and home management are among the topics 
included in the monthly series of lectures and discussions. Once 
a month a Householder Newsletter is issued by the Housing 
Bureau. This leaflet summarizes basic policies and previous 
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training program topics. Local gossip and the designation of 
a house-of-the-month are included as interest-drawing items. 

Although the student organization made up of tenants of 
rooming-houses and private homes is one of the more inter- 
esting aspects of the total progiam, an adequate discussion of 
this threshold group to student activities would consume far 
more time than is available. I hope it will suffice to say that 
the Student Rooming-House Council serves as a counter to the 
social isolation usually taken as synonymous with residence in 
a rooming-house or private home. 

I have attempted to describe briefly a few of the personnel 
techniques and procedures applied to student housing at Min- 
nesota. The program relies on an integrated series of services 
and a new application of the already established principles of 
social case work, social group work and counseling. I believe 
our experience has substantiated the premise that compre- 
hensive personnel services can be made available to students 
living in housing units other than dormitories. Dormitories 
are not touchstones to adequate personnel procedure. It would 
be nearer the truth to state that dormitory procedures and 
personnel formulations are equally in need of drastic re-evalu- 
ation. Dormitories simplify a good many problems but the 
long term reality of students in rooming-houses and private 
homes must be realistically faced. Until adequate dormitory 
space is available and within the means of all students, there 
will remain a student group whose personnel needs are both 
pressing and important. 



RKLATIONSlilF OF THE C^OlXECa- ADMINIS- 
TRATION wrni FRATERNITIES 
AND SORORITIES 

wrmnF s f!Fl-,8Y 

Dean d Sftdrtus, Dfafcc Tnnieniiy 

lliefc is a (itb in iSc affairs nf men 
Which, taken at its flocKi 
Lcatls on to f<»riiinc. 

Omiltetl, all the voja^tc of their life 
Is bouitd in *ballt»tts anil m niisrrit'n. 

On siidi a full sea ate we now afloat. 

Ami wc must m?a‘ the current when it serves 
Or Icxse our venture. 

Trwily we are afloat on such a full sea of expanding enroll- 
ments, increased ineomes, and increased opportunities for im- 
proving personnel agencies and activities. We arc also afloat on 
a full sea of increased student personnel problems, of adminis- 
trative rtfsponsibilities, of problcni.s ttf variegated composition of 
student bodies and of the challenge of establisliing and main- 
taining the high idealism and student morale which we have 
announced as our mutual goals. 

It is not my wish to present a “white paper” for fraternities 
and sororities nor to go into a long discu.ssion of some factors 
which may seem to make them advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous to campus life. Magazines of national circulation, 
including Life and Time, have recently given some publicity 
to certain aspects of fraternity and sorority life. Most of us 
are familiar with the opening blast in the anti-sorority publicity 
which was so definitely pronounced by Mrs. Glen Frank. This 
anti-Greek letter organization publicity has received the atten- 
tion of the National Officers of fraternities and sororities and 
they have diligently prepared their constructive arguments and 
rebuttals. I shall refer more specifically to some of these pro 
and con arguments a little later. 
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That we now have a student body which we never before 
envisioned is indisputable. For comparison, in pre-war Eng- 
land the largest number of people to be enrolled in colleges and 
universities was approximately forty thousand or around one 
to one thousand of population. In the United States this year, 
according to figures released by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, we have approximately one in seventy in college and the 
prediction, based on estimates of the Veterans Administration, 
that the peak of veterans enrollment will be reached in 1949 and 
1950 indicates that in the next few years approximately one 
in fifty of our general population will be enrolled in college. 
The figure is all the more impressive when we consider that, of 
the age group eighteen to twenty-five, approximately one in six 
is in college. 

According to the World Almanac of 1947 there are over 
thirty-six hundred active chapters of social fraternities and 
sororities with a total membership of over one million three 
hundred thousand. This does not mean that we have one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand of our present student body of 
over two million in fraternities (permit me to use the term fra- 
ternity as a generic term including both men’s and women’s 
organizations). It does mean, however, that there is a poten- 
tial of this many people to be reckoned with as a rather effec- 
tively organized pressure group or body of pressure groups. 
The present active fraternity membership on college campuses 
is in the hundreds of thousands and cannot be readily brushed 
aside. 

A recent publication issued by the Inter-Fraternity Re- 
search and Advisory Council and entitled The American 
College Fraternity — What College Administrators Say Of It 
represents an attempt on the part of national fraternities to 
meet the anti-fraternity publicity to which I have previously 
alluded. This bulletin quotes verbatim both favorable and 
unfavorable comments from college administrators in reply to 
the premise ^ated by the National Inter-Fraternity Conference 
in its investigation. 

We believe that fraternities constitute an integral part of 

the life of the colleges. We believe that, in providing rooming. 



5% A’VJ* t”*yn»'rtis<.icAi. m^asuremekt 


timiHR, fliml ’i'lifwi iWy aw attine, a'» an adjunct to 

the rrdirttc, i;rrfrrr»ing a s'dJrec funcuon. Wc believe that, 
■inbilf tbf'V ma\i and 4(« bavr fitani whuI asiHrcts. ncvcrihelcBs 
the sfH"wl, fit" Ic'W tliatt the hsetary. the trirnufic, the philo- 
vtphira!, fit she tcihiHcal, jti a part *4 tdiirattniwl development 
4 ts<! a pan «l the «t4!egc {«mitioit. In short, we helievp that, 
m all iheif attivines, (ruhidine vmiai activnici, fraternities 
partiopatr sn and Mippfrmrnt the work nf the coiiirge in pro- 
tttaiing schrtktship. le adrrsfujt. and rhatarfer. 

1 want trt intrrrrpntatc a nf thrve rrprrsEjntattve com- 
mertts in my diwtjsvitm. For cxamplt': 

'ITw Atnrrican Cnllcgc (Irrrk I.rtirr fraterivity iv nnc of the 
nhlm Mudrnt nrganired aettvitirs <»n the crdlpfse campus. It 
has continually aitrattcd the mtrtcsi and active participation 
of the finest and ahlr«i students »tr the student hody. It has 
become an integral part of the total edtirationai program of the 
college, and its contnhution to the education and training of 
the student has been disiinctfy wboicstmic and varied. 

Wc all know that no human institution is without us faults 
and that individual fratetnitv chapters do not always measure 
up to their obligation* and <»pj»tjrfuiiitics. But by and large, 
when they fail to do so it is througb careless Icadenthip or 
neglect on the part of the college in which thev are located. 

Fraternity chapters serve as an excellent medium for the 
further encouragement ami dcvclopfrient of scholarship, leader- 
ship, and citizenship. They offer the best experience for 
learning the art of cooperative, harmonious living and for 
developing the skills basic to Iretter human n-l.iiions. People 
are legion who believe that our fundamental problems today 
lie, in the first analpis, in the area of human relations and that 
wc muse learn to live and work and play together harmoni- 
ously and effectively if we arc to build a better sodery. In 
sharing this view, I can think of no better instrument for de- 
veloping this skill of cooperative living than the fraternity 
chapter. 

The adverse opinions are represented by such statements as: 

'Hie difficulty seems to be that while we all agree that fra- 
ternities have high ideals and would like to ace them live up to 
these ideals without compulsion, the very independence which 
they insist upon all too often is accompanied by a reluctance 
to assume responsibility for the activities of their members. 

My experience has convinced me chat they too infrequently 
actually achieve their purposes in their working programs. 

Fraternitiw offer a great possibility for promoting scholar- 
ship, leadership, and character, llnforcuuaicly, however, the 
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fraternities have not all worked out programs that would con- 
tribute to these purposes. 

Potentially, fraternities are educational in their contribu- 
tion to the campus. Actually, many of them fall far short of 
this end, and for that reason they probably are not recognized 
by either their own members or by the college community at 
large for their real worth. If the national fraternity organi- 
zations could keep a closer touch on their groups so that the 
objectives of the national officers could be worked out, there 
is no limit to the constructive good which a fraternity might 
accomplish in a college setup. 

Last -week in a Mid-Western newspaper the following item 
appeared. 

Consideration of increasing the number of fraternities at 
the X University here will be delayed until the present fra- 
ternities “show they have grown up,” Professor Z, chairman of 
the committee on student life said Friday. 

Professor Z believes the fraternities put themselves on a 
spot through their foolishness and brutality during “hell week” 
or initiation ceremonies. 

“It seems to me too many fraternity members have an 
erroneous notion as to how important the fraternity is to the 
institution,” he said. “They live in a smug little existence, not 
realizing that institutions themselves have changed.” 

Professor Z said at a meeting of his committee Thursday 
on the subject of fraternity expansion, there was speculation 
whether the university ought to have any fraternities, let alone 
an expansion of the existing ones. 

“There is a definite feeling in the committee that the fra- 
ternity has outlived its usefulness,” he added. 

Professor Z’s committee has been named to work out pro- 
posed changes in requirements for establishment of fraternities 
in X University, and to investigate the need for additional 
controls on existing fraternities. 

In relation to my basic philosophy relative to relationships 
between the college fraternities “it couldn’t happen here” if the 
college administration assumed the full responsibility in this 
area. In a word, as long as the Master’s hand is on the helm 
the ship does not run into the rocks. 

Tuesday of this week I received the following statement 
from the Secretary of the National Inter-Fraternity Conference 
which is a very excellent expression of the general philosophy 
which I am attempting to further. 



S9H Kr>tH:ATIriHAl. AHt» MFASURPMKNT 

In mj* life 1 am a t'nUnjtf Frrsidrnt and have 

wttfkrj! .tt ifu* .»Md as a l>ean in cuUrurs in uliu'h fraternities 
were reprrwitfed anti m inv dual cap.i™y as a Cnnfcrcnce 
fXfirer and a CMlIeRe Ksfrntjvr, 1 WixsoW say that the “powers 
and resiwnsihilitirs whirh a cullfftr may Ktant to tlie individual 
fratcrmtirs and httrrfratrrnitv {‘ntmrdn" are only which 
the collrse ailmiiiintrafinr! itself feels n wise tu ^ra^t. In gen- 
eral, tlir Rfeatrst •Hirers* is arhieved hy a rrmfirrativr endeavor 
baled upon a wiind understanding hy thr administration and 
Iratrrtiiiirs and a full remgnttinn by ihr fraternities that they 
exist on iintvft*iiy orttfuises at the will of the educational 
adniinistration. 

In the basic relaikin&hips bctwreit the cnllege administration 
and fraternities it is my firm ctinvictkin that fraternities and 
sororities exist only at the behest of, the discreiinn of, and with 
the permission of the eoHege adtninistratian. It must be 
granted that students will urganirw into some fonn of social 
group regardless of the name that wc give the group, hut again 
such regularly cirgam’wd groups just do not exist unless the col- 
lege administration fosters them. This ntsiMinsibiiicy to the 
parent campus has been recognized by the American Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisors of Men and the National Inter- 
Fraternity Conference as ftdlows; 

We consider the fraternity responsible for a positive contri- 
bution to the priutiuy biiii iioni of the colleges and universities, 
and therefore under an obligation to encourage the most com- 
plete personal development of its members, intellectual, physi- 
cal and social. 

Therefore, we declare: 

1. That the objectives and activities of the fraternity 
should be in entire accord with the aims and purposes of the 
institutions at which it has chapters, 

2. That the primary loyalty and responsibility of a student 
in his relations with his institution, anti that the association 
of any group of students a# a chapter of a fraternity involves 
the definite responsibility of the group for the conduct of the 
individual. 

Where there is any uncertainty as to where the primary 
loyalty of the fraternity member is really fixed there seems to 
be a sort of mutual suspicion between these two enterprises — 
college administrations and fratemlties—who are joined in per- 
sonal and professional objectives. Representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the National Inter-Fraternity 
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Conference have drawn up a definition of the reciprocal rela- 
tions between college and fraternity. The preamble and a 
couple of sections in this give us further enlightenment on our 
basic premise. 

Preamble 

Formal education, by organizing and concentrating human 
experience, develops the many desirable potentialities of the 
student. It stimulates self-expression and an appreciation of 
all cultural achievement; it fosters self-government, and de- 
velops responsible leadership; it encourages the attitudes and 
imparts the technique needed for self-development, and 
strengthens zeal for service. 

Article I 

The Obligation of the College to the Group 
and Its Members 

Sec. 1. Since man is to operate in and with groups, these 
objectives can be achieved most effectively in organized group 
life. The college must therefore recognize, as an essential fea- 
ture of the educational process, a properly organized and main- 
tained student group life. Accordingly, the college should 
delegate to such groups as large a degree of responsible control 
of their members as they are capable of exercising with profit 
to the individual, the group and the college. 

Sec. 2, Self-government and individual self-control are 
essentials of good citizenship, and therefore should be primary 
objectives of college training. The fraternity chapter, when it 
realizes fully its potentialities, presents a unique opportunity 
for discipline In group living and for the practice of responsible 
self-government. The educational process will be furthered, if 
the college will utilize and strengthen all resident groups to 
this end. 

Article II 

Sec. 1. Any organized group of undergraduates, irrespec- 
tive of the purpose for which it is formed, is an integral part 
of the college. 

Last year I spoke before the National Convention of Delta 
Zeta on the topic “If Privilege Then Responsibility.” I chal- 
lenged the fraternities to make good on their announced stand- 
ards and ideals. One of the units of the Decalog of Fraternity 
Policy adopted by the National Inter-Fraternity Conference 
was called to their attention, a fact which it is our responsi- 
bility as college administrators to see brought into actuality. 
This is it: 
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IL Th? cfillcRf fraternity mu« rcRartf itwif a« an integral part 
t>f the iMtitinion in which it is Incateti. k nnt only must 
be amenable to the rules and regulations of the college 
institution, hut mtwi share in all the colleRe responsibiu- 
tics of the untJcrgraduaic. The college fraternity must 
match the disciplmc of the college administration, and 
must accept the added responsibility incident to thesuper- 
viiion of group life in the chapter house. Furthermore, 
the rollege fraternity, with complete loyalty and allegiance 
to the college which nurtures it, has the duty of support- 
ing in every poMible way the institution of which it is a 
part. 

Since wc give fraternities privileges, we must demand of 
them responsibility. Earlier this week I had a fraternity presi- 
dent came in to my office and slump down in a chair as if the 
weight of the world were on his shottldcrs. Said he, “I am tired, 
beastly tired of trjdng to make men live up to University and 
fraternity standards and ideals and I won’t give up because I 
know I am right.” And then wc chatted over some mutual 
problems. I had had occasion to ask the fraternity president 
to help in the social adjustment of a boy to whom group 
approval was perhaps the only disciplining force that he had 
known. I must confess that I do not have presidents of fra- 
ternities and sororities come in every day and express the dili- 
gence with which they uphold university regulations. That 
would be Utopia. However, I insist that there must be a close 
personal relationship between college administrators and fra- 
ternities to the end that the University and its benefits take 
precedence over all other group objectives. No college can 
afford to relegate to the area of non-attention the ever growing 
groups and problems of fraternities or sororities. The Univer- 
sity must take advantage of its position of over-all responsi- 
bility for the stimulation and direction of the individual lives 
of its students. 

If we find that a particular group becomes obstreperous and 
needs disciplining the National Officers of the offending group 
are ready and "willing to come in and to apply the necessary 
pressure and to remedy the situation. In a recent survey of 
National Officers of fraternities and sororities I was pleased to 
have National Presidents say these things: 
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You may be very sure that the fraternity insists to its 
chapters that their first responsibility is to the college which 
makes their existence possible. In cases when administrative 
decisions or regulations conflict with our fraternities’ regula- 
tions, it is the fraternity and not the college which is expected 
to make adjustments. 

They (college administrations) have a tendency to use the 
organiptions to help them put over their plans and objectives, 
Including housing, but they seldom consider the organizations 
unless they feel it is primarily to their own advantage. In 
housing procedures I think it is true. I believe also that it is 
In the province of the administrations to help control unwise 
building on the part of local groups and local alumnae. 
National organizations many times differ with their alumnae 
but it is not always possible to control them. The national 
officers have broad and sometimes painful experiences back of 
them, but actives and local alums do not and they are not 
always happy with supervision. 

However, is it not a bit embarrassing for us to confess that 
we cannot handle groups on our own campus? It is rather 
satisfying to note that we do have the support of National 
Officers and I do not hesitate to confess that I have on a couple 
of occasions called on them for assistance which was readily 
given. The University did not lose face and the group was 
strengthened. Perhaps I should say “refined by fire.” 

Thus far I have stressed the grave responsibility of the col- 
lege administration in assuming complete direction of the social 
groups on its campus. I have not mentioned housing specifi- 
cally, although I believe a University should agree upon a defi- 
nite policy for the housing of its fraternities — a policy which 
will avoid the “mortgage-happy days” of the “roaring twenties” 
which resulted in the “fraternity bust-up days” of the thirties — 
a policy which will include fraternity housing as a definite and 
integral part of university housing, subject to all-university 
regulations. I have not mentioned leadership training, which 
we turn over too frequently to the organized groups and which 
we neglect ourselves. I have not mentioned improvement in 
scholastic standards, to which the fraternities prescribe and to 
which we are mutually bound by face-saving and nation-saving 
obligations. I have not mentioned character training, which is 
quite a sore spot on many over-expanded campuses. These are 
all important, and we cannot neglect our duties in their behalf. 
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What I have tried t« present is the rather discomforting fact 
that the coUcgc administration is responsible for a firm and 
progressis'e attitude toward fraternities and is also responsible 
for some of the ills which have resulted by reason of the lack 
of a firm and progressive policy of action. I have quoted col- 
fege administrators as well as fraternity officers relative to the 
relationships hetwern cidlcge administrators and fraternities 
and sororitiw. I have presented by basic philosophy relative 
to the attitudes which should he assumed, prerogatives which 
should obtain, and the responsibilities wdiich are inescapable. 
We may now well search our souls for a solution in what appeals 
to me as being a rather pr)tciu era of either great good or great 
evil. My own personal feeling is that wc must use these organi- 
zations for good, we must hold them to the responsibilities for 
which we give them privilege and wc must ourselvM assume 
a very realistic obligation in all of the areas where wc have 
mutual personal and professed objectives. 

Recently I heard a college president speak before an Inter- 
Kratemity Council dinner* He stated that fraternities have a 
place and a service to perform, if they will do two things; (1) 
Instill significance into the life of the college or university. 
(2) Produce the fraternity men (or women) who are the per- 
sons of sanity, balance and tough reasoning power needed in 
this age. In a world which seems to be filled with insanity, 
someone has to stay sane. 

In keeping with that note and in recognition of the values 
of the theme of this conference — Developing Human Resources 
in Democracy — ^shall we not as college personnel workers and 
administrators “seize the current" of our obligations, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities for firm guidance and supervision of 
fraternities and sororities, and save our “venture" of enlightened 
and useful student resources in democracy? 



THE COLLEGE PERSONNEL WORKER’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF READING 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Almost every week I receive letters like the following from 
college personnel workers who have been suddenly given 
responsibility for the improvement of reading. One newly 
appointed Co-Director writes: 

At the present, I am employed by College 

as co-director of guidance. There is one aspect of our guid- 
ance program on which I need your advice. We are starting 
a study skills and remedial reading program here for our 
students. Could you possibly send me a list of references and 
materials that would be helpful. 

A personnel worker of more experience described his prob- 
lem as follows: 

I am endeavoring to start the first remedial program for 
college freshmen at our college. Some 80 students are enrolled 
in the four sections of Remedial Reading and I have adminis- 
tered your Examiner’s Reading Diagnostic Record for High 
School and College. Would you be kind enough to suggest 
any study that I might do or any new books in the field that 
I should be familiar with. I find the Diagnostic Record excel- 
lent for both teachers and students. Sometimes students come 
in thinking their reading is good enough, but in filling out the 
blank they discover their weaknesses. This process of self- 
appraisal seems to motivate them. 

A Dean of Women presented the following problem: 

We have a big reading problem on our campus and need a 
plan for improvement including a reading laboratory. We have 
no one on the campus to do this except myself. How can I 
begin developing a sound program? 

These letters suggest the three main types of responsibility 
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college pcrannifirj workers have had to assume for the improve- 
ment of reading on their campuses: 

1. As a consultant on the cnllcgc-wtde reading program. 

2. As teacher of special reading groups. 

J, As a reading counsclnr. 

Tfm Perinntufl hKor^er aj Cnfuultant m thi 
(InlU^e-Wide R fading Program 

'Fhe Personnei worker needs to understand the all-college 
program for the improvement of reading ko that he can help 
the administrator to provide the kind of program that will be 
the most effective for the institution. 'Die personnel worker 
brings to an individual conference with the administrator, a 
policy committee, or a faculty meeting, information of the fol- 
lowing kind; One of the aims of college education is growth in 
reading efficiency and interests; reading development during 
college years is important because it has personal and social 
values— It helps the student to understand himself, other per- 
sons, and the world in which he lives; reading today has world- 
wide significance. 

Reading supplements and reinforces ocher avenues of learn- 
ing-— tliscussion, motion pictures, film strips, radio, excursions. 
Reading, writing, speaking and listening arc interrelated. For 
example, discussion often shows the individual how inadequate 
his knowledge of the subject is. Consequently he reads to fill 
in gaps In his knowledge and to be able to take part more effec- 
tively in the next discus.sian. In reading, the student gets a 
sense of structure and style; he sees how different authors build 
paragraphs and convey thoughts. In writing, he reverses the 
process and creates the pattern of thought himself. It is also 
well known that a movie increases the demand for the book 
from which it is made, 

Growth is possible no matter what the student’s initial read- 
ing abilities are. A stimulating college environment itself pro- 
motes growth in reading. If the classes, whether dealing with 
modern problems or with the classics, relate college to life, the 
student will read with a will to comprehend and to apply what 
he reads. If the informal student activities lead to discussion 
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and to projects that appeal to the student as worthwhile, he 
will of necessity have to read more efficiently in order to find 
time for all of the things that he wants to do. In the dormitory, 
a browsing library of significant current books and magazines 
invites wide reading. 

A stimulating environment can be reinforced by instruction 
and practice in the reading of each subject. Eveiy college 
teacher should be a teacher of reading in his subject. Every 
subject has its special reading problems. There is a technical 
vocabulary to be acquired in the subject. In English the prob- 
lem of how to recreate characters from the author’s clues is 
paramount to the appreciation of novels, short stories, and 
biographies. In mathematics and science the reading of equa- 
tions and formulas requires special study Obviously the per- 
sonnel worker will not be responsible for analyzing reading diffi- 
culties and for suggesting methods of instruction in each of the 
content fields. He will, however, help faculty members to 
realize the importance of teaching reading in their own fields. 
If he has had some preparation in methods of improving read- 
ing, he can go further and work out with each department effec- 
tive procedures. He will emphasize the importance of students 
having a definite and vital purpose for reading, and of first- 
hand experience with new concepts introduced in the text or 
reference reading. From his file of test results the personnel 
worker may make charts showing teachers the wide range of 
reading ability represented in their classes. These facts will 
impress upon them the need for individualizing reading assign- 
ments and for providing books covering a wide range of reading 
difficulty. With the faculty as a whole, the personnel worker 
will advocate the integration of reading, curriculum, and in- 
struction. 

If the question of how to accomplish this integrated program 
arises, the personnel worker should be prepared to describe 
several different types of reading programs. The program at 
the University of Chicago is outstanding for its recognition of 
reading, writing, and speaking as an intrinsic part of the college 

^ Gray, William S., Reading tn Genetal Edvcation. Washington’ American 
Council on Education, 1940, pp. 113-185 
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Faced with students who art ntu smrcecding in their college 
work beeauw of poor fc,it{irig, the cnllrge administrator fre- 
quently turns to the persmnnrl worker for help on this problem. 
If the personnel worker has had no preparation in the field of 
reading, he is in a difhculi position. I It cannot leant the psy- 
chology and pedag<»gy, the tnatcrials and procedures of remedial 
reading in three easy lessons. Yet he is frequently the best 
qualified pcr»on in the college to do the job. So he draws on his 
background of testing and other methtids of understanding stu- 
dents and reads feverishly in the field. 

He is first confronted with the problem of who should be 
admitted to the special groups. To decide this, he will not 
rigidly apply a single criterion. Instead he will consider each 
student individually and take into account the following evi- 
dences of the need for special help in reading: 

Failure to make progress in reading in the regular college 
program. 

Being unable to keep up with the reading required in college 

classes. 

Scoring in the lowest quarter of all college students taking 
one or more of the standardized reading tests. 

Having a reading age of two years or more below his mental 
ap. 

Being referred as needing special help in reading by one of 
the teachers. 

Recognizing his own reading difficulty and requesting special 
help. 
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The personnel worker must next decide on certain adminis- 
trative details, the size of the class, the time of meeting, the fre- 
quency and length of the periods, credit or no credit. Whenever 
possible he will schedule the reading group as a regular part of 
the student’s program, limit the number to about twenty stu- 
dents, give academic credit and have two or more meetings a 
week. If possible, one of the periods each week should be an 
individual conference. The exigencies of the situation, how- 
ever, may require quite different conditions. For example, Pro- 
fessor Irving Anderson of the University of Michigan had about 
five hundred veterans who needed help in reading and enrolled 
one hundred and fifty of them in one class. In my own group, 
the number has become too large to permit time for an indi- 
vidual conference with each student once a week. Although 
there is evidence that improvement is possible even when con- 
ditions are not ideal, the personnel worker can tiy to make 
conditions as ideal as possible. 

After the personnel worker has attended to all of the ad- 
ministrative details, he is faced with the problem of what to do 
with these seriously retarded readers in the class period. He 
will not go far afield if he includes the following features. 

1. An introductoiy period in which he emphasizes the fol- 
lowing points; 

a) They are in 'good company — many persons, some 
very prominent in business and professions are inter- 
ested in improving their reading. 

b) They can Improve their reading: evidence from test 
results and statements made by students in former 
classes. 

c) They can gain in efficiency by giving attention to the 
strategy of study — give suggestions about scheduling 
time and general study methods. 

d) The class period will give them practice in getting the 
author’s pattern of thought as they read, and other 
skills needed to achieve their purposes when reading. 

e) They will take the initiative and responsibility for 
studying their reading and making and carrying out 
plans for improvement keeping a diary record and 
using the instructor as a consultant and a resource. 
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J. Practice in the kind rd reading tn which they need to 
improve: 

a) Group practice. 

b) Individual practice u^ng files of practice material. 

4. Instructhm in effective reading methods. 

5. Evaluation of progress through a comparable form of 
Initial test, graphs and charts, or written reports and oral 
discussions of what daily exercises they thought had 
helped them most. 

In conducting classes of this kind, the per-sonnel worker is 
confronted with the tiucstion: What equipment and materials 
of instruction do I need? Wiili a limited budget, he considers 
the relative value of the various machines, practice exercises, 
hooks, magazines, and pamphlets. 

First he may consider a vision screening test. One of the 
newest of these tests is the Massafkuxetts Vision Test.. It takes 
only a few minutes to give and according to figures supplied 
by the company, detects large percentages of the individuals 
who need a more thorough eye examination. ITte ideal, of 
couw, is to have every applicant for a special reading group 
have a thorough examination by a competent ophthalmologist, 

Second, he is confronted with a number of instruments 
designed to improve the student’s perception of phrases. The 
Metron-O'seope and the Harvard moving picture films, both 
off th e market at present, have been the most widely used 

s Smnjr, Ruth, Duignottif RfttSug flteard hr High School 

Cow^grf SliifUnir. Yorlt; Teachers Ct>llege Bureau of Publkutiorut, 1939. 
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instruments for this purpose. More' recently the Root Near 
Point Tachistoscope patterned after the device used effectively 
in the Armed Forces for training perception, has been used for 
the improvement of reading. The theory underlying this in- 
strument is that hy stimulating the individual to look more 
intently, he learns to perceive words more quickly and accu- 
rately. Thereby reading and spelling are improved. 

The Buswell Reading Board is a pressure device for students 
who have fallen into unnecessarily slow habits of reading. 
Those who have used it with college students report its effec- 
tiveness for individuals. 

All of these instruments have value in individual cases. 
They interest and motivate some students greatly. Their value 
for groups has not been proved. There is evidence that stu- 
dents improve in groups in which these instruments are used. 
There is some evidence that the gains made persist or even 
increase. But whether these gains can be attributed to the 
instrument or to the other means of improving reading used 
has not been determined. In the experiment® that kept all 
conditions constant except the use of the instrument there was 
no evident advantage of the machine (an individual type of 
metronoscope) over the use of the same practice material with- 
out the machine. 

What then should the personnel worker recommend with 
respect to the purchase of these machines? If he has unlimited 
funds (in most colleges, a hypothetical situation), he may pur- 
chase the Massachusetts Vision Test, the new form of ophthal- 
mograph, the individual metronoscope that may be put on the 
market, the quick projection apparatus, and the Buszvell Read-^ 
ing Board. These instruments motivate certain students. If, 
however, his funds are limited, he will buy practice exercises 
closely resembling the reading jobs students have to do in col- 
lege. He will spend his money for pamphlets, magazines, and 
books covering the whole range of reading achievement repre- 
sented in his group. Thus he will have the material necessary 
for giving students the practice in reading they need. 

a Westover, Frederick L-., Controlled Eye Movements vetsus Pfaettee ExercY^s 
in Eeading, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, ly46. 
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The class period may be spent in different ways. Usually 
it would include the.se features: 

1. Group practice and instruction in kinds of reading needed 
by the group as a whole. 

2. Practice and instruction needed by sub-groups. 

3. Individual practice as needed. For this, files of practice 
exercises from which individuals can select the kinds they need. 

4. Conferences in which the individual can review his plan 
for the improvement of his reading and obtain further guidance 
as to his general strategy of reading, the kind of practice and 
instruction that will be moiit helpful to him, and the reading 
program that will contribute most to his personal development 
and social usefulness. 

Thi Personnel Worker as a Reading Counselor 

Even in the best special reading group there will be a few 
students who do not make progress. These require the more 
individualized clinical treatment. With these students the per- 
sonnel worker, already competent in counseling and psycho- 
therapy, has art advantage over the more narrowly trained 
reading specialist. To his general counseling competencies, 
however, the personnel worker needs to add specialized tech- 
niques of diagnosing and treating complex reading difficulties., 
Starting with the problem as the student sees it, he will explore 
all possible causes of the reading difficulty — physical factors, 
early developmental experiences that are influencing the indi- 
vidual’s present performance, environmental conditions and 
relationships that arc distracting or depressing the individual 
and emotional and other personality tendencies that prevent 
the student from concentrating and from putting forth the 
effort that effective reading demands. 

In working with individual reading problems he will do these 
things; 

1. Give the student an idea of the kind of work he will be 
doing with him individually, 

2. Encourage him to take responsibility for making and 
carrying out plans for his improvement in reading, using the 
personnel worker as a consultant or resource. 
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3. Give a standardized silent reading test, an oral reading 
test, and informal reading tests to find out how he reads, what 
kinds of errors he makes, what difficulties he encounters and 
how he meets them, what conditions have given rise to his read- 
ing retardation, and what is his attitude toward himself and 
toward reading, 

4. Provide practice and instruction along the lines indicated 
by the appraisal and diagnosis. It is very important that the 
reading tasks be appropriate to his present level of reading 
ability and geared with his real life interests. 

5. Make connections with the student’s teachers so that 
they may help him apply immediately in their classes the new 
insights and skills he has acquired in the individual conferences. 

While helping individual students with their reading prob- 
lems, the personnel worker may also be talking with other stu- 
dents and faculty members to get their ideas of what should be 
done. These individual conferences might eventuate in a read- 
ing workshop, conference, or series of faculty meetings or de- 
partmental study group meetings in which faculty members 
learn more about how to teach reading in their respective con- 
tent fields. 

Obviously, to conduct a program of this kind requires spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill on the part of the personnel worker. 
He should be prepared to do this work. If he does it well, he 
will win the warm approval of faculty members and students. 



SCHOOL MARKS AND SUCCESS IN ENGINEERING 

GEORGE A. PIERSON 

Dean of Student* and Pwfeaw df EdueatKin, University of Utah 

Engineering colleges are now confronted with grave prob- 
lems of selection and guidance. The total number of students 
registered in engineering curricula last year was three and one- 
half times the number enrolled in 1945. In pre-war times 
sound distribution practices required a continuous review of the 
criteria used in selecting young people for this exacting profes- 
sion. Increased enrollments today demand an understanding 
of the predictions implicit In the process of guiding this host 
of prospective engineers. 

At the University of Utah we have been studying the funda- 
mental relationships that seem to exist between school marks 
and success in engineering. We hope that our data will supple- 
ment the new Pre-Engineering Inventory recently made avail- 
able by the Graduate Record Office. 

Our investigation was undertaken to discover: (1) the com- 
bination of marks earned in high school and the first year of 
college that makes possible the most efficient prediction of scho- 
lastic success in engineering curricula; (2) some indication of 
the reliability and validity of scholastic achievement in engi- 
neering as a criterion of success in the profession; (3) the 
differences between the marks earned by engineering-school 
graduates and drop-outs, 

In order to arrive at an adequate solution to these problems, 
the academic records were assembled for the 463 pre-war gradu- 
ates of the School of Engineering of the University of Utah for 
the ten-year period 1932 to 1941. All work taken in college was 
used to compute a grade-point ratio for each engineer and this 
ratio was employed throughout the study as an index of general 
scholarship. 
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Standard statistical techniques were then used to describe 
the high-school achievement of the typical engineer and to dis- 
cover the relationship between marks earned in high-school 
subjects and general scholarship in Engineering. The same 
standard procedures were also used to determine the relation- 
ship between marks awarded during the first year of college and 
the engineering grade-point ratio. 

In addition, a judgment of the postgraduation success was 
secured for 320 of the 463 engineers studied. Each man was 
rated, in terms of a five-point scale, by the faculty member best 
qualified to evaluate his particular accomplishments. These 
success ratings were then correlated with general scholarship 
in engineering and with the grade-point ratios achieved in high 
school, at the end of the first quarter, and at the close of the 
freshman year. 

The final educational status was also determined for the 
1,237 students enrolled in the prescribed first-quarter courses 
in engineering from 192B to 1937. Complete academic records 
were assembled for 337 of these students who dropped out of 
engineering courses. Standard statistical techniques were also 
employed to compare the scholastic achievement of graduates 
and drop-outs. 

The following is a brief resume of our findings: 

1. The graduates of the School of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Utah included in this investigation proved to be high- 
school students of superior achievement. Five-sixths of the 
engineers studied equaled or exceeded a grade-point ratio in 
high school of 1.6 (B -). The average 1932 to 1941 graduate 
achieved a high-school ratio of 2.1 (B H ). 

2. The grade-point ratio achieved in high school was dis- 
covered to be more closely related to general scholarship in 
Engineering than the marks earned in any particular high- 
school subject. Not only that, but general scholarship in Engi- 
neering could be predicted as efficiently from the high-school 
grade-point ratio as from marks earned in English, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry combined in a multiple-regres- 
sion equation. The zero-order coefficient of correlation proved 
to be .58 and the coefficient of multiple correlation was found 
to be only .52. 
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3. Marks earned in hiRh-school English were discovered to 
be as closely related to general achievement in Engineering as 
marks earned in Mathematics or the sciences. High-school 
marks in Mechanical Drawing and Mechanic Arts were Found 
to have little or no relationship to the engineering grade-point 
ratio. 

4. ITic grade-point ratio for the typical engineer fell from 
2.1 in high school to L5S the first quarter in college. During 
the first quarter in residence, one-fifth of the graduates studied 
failed to achieve a grade-point ratio of I.O (C). 

5. The first quarter grade-point ratio was more closely 
related to general scholarship in Engineering than the marks 
earned in any particular subject; and, for all practical purposes, 
general scholarship in Engineering could he predicted as effi- 
ciently from the first quarter grade-point ratio as from the first 
quarter marks in Chemistry, EnglEh Composition, Mathe- 
matics, and Engineering Drawing combined in a regression 
equation. The coelficient of correlation between the first 
quarter ratio and general achievement in Engineering was dis- 
covered to be .67 and the coefficient of multiple correlation .74. 
The difference is insignificant statistically. 

6. The first quarter mark in English Composition was dis- 
covered to be as closely related to the engineering grade-point 
ratio as the first quarter mark in Chemistry or Mathematics. 
Not only that, but the first quarter mark in English proved to 
be more closely related to general achievement in Engineering 
than the first quarter mark in Engineering Drawing. 

7. Academic adjustment difficulties characterized the first- 
year performance of the engineers studied. At the end of the 
freshman year, the mean grade-point ratio remained at 1.4, 
and one graduate out of every five failed to achieve a “C” 
average. 

8. The first year grade-point ratio was also more closely 
related to general achievement in Engineering than the ratios 
earned in any particular subject; and this over-all ratio proved 
to be as efficient in predicting scholastic achievement in Engi- 
neering as the first-year ratios in Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Engineering Drawing, and English Composition combined in a 
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regression equation. The zero-order coefficient of correlation 
proved to be .75 and the coefficient of multiple correlation .78 

9. General .scholarship in Engineering could be predicted 
almost a.s efficiently from the grade-point ratio at the end of the 
first quarter as from the grade-point ratio at the close of the 
first year. The coefficients of correlation were discovered to 
be .67 and .75, respectively. The difference is statistically 
significant. 

10. The grade-point ratio in Engineering seemed to be a 
reasonably reliable measure of scholastic success. When the 
coefficients of correlation between first-year ratios and general 
achievement in Engineering were used as measures of reliability, 
the corresponding indices of reliability were found to compare 
favorably with the reported reliability coefficients of some of 
the more widely used standardized tests. The indices of relia- 
bility for the grade-point ratio in Engineering ranged from .82 
to .88. 

11. In addition, the engineering grade-point ratio appeared 
to be a rather valid basis for predicting success in the practice 
of engineering. A coefficient of correlation of .43 was obtained 
between the engineering grade-point ratio and a rating of suc- 
cess in professional practice. This coefficient is as high as the 
typical coefficient obtained for the relationship between intelli- 
gence scores and marks earned in college. While this ratio is 
limited as an instrument for predicting the success of a particu- 
lar individual, the follow-up study did reveal that a graduate 
with a grade-point ratio of less than 1.8 is fourteen times more 
likely to be rated in practice as "unsuccessful” or as “moder- 
ately successful” than an engineer with a higher ratio. 

12. The study of drop-outs revealed that the majority of 
students enrolled from 1928 to 1937 possessed the ability to 
succeed academically. Seventy-five per cent achieved grade- 
point ratios of at least 1.0 before graduation, transfer, or drop- 
out, 

13. The student’s interest in engineering courses seemed to 
be an extremely important factor in determining survival. One- 
fourth of those who began the prescribed first quarter courses in 
Engineering transferred or dropped out later in good academic 
'stairding. 
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14. Junior-college transfers t<i the Kclinol of Engineering 
attained higher grade-point ratios at the time of graduation 
than engineen! in general. 

15. Even though drop-outs as well as graduates proved to 
be high-school pupils of superior achievement, the differences 
between the two groups were always statistically significant, 
More important, however, was the discovery of a large area of 
overlapping. Twenty per cent of the students who dropped 
out of Engineering with grade-point ratios below 1.0 achieved 
high-school ratios as high as the average for engineering school 
graduates, or higher. On the other hand, 9 per cent of the 
graduates camed grade-point ratios in high school below the 
average for these “failing" drop-outs. 

16. The study of drop-outs also indicated that first quarter 
college marks were much more efficient in predicting future 
success In Engineering than the marks earned in high school. 
Differences between the first quarter achievement of drop-outs 
and graduates were always highly significant and the area of 
over-lapping was greatly reduced. Only S per cent of the “fail- 
ing” drop-outs equaled the average first-quarter ratio attained 
by engineering school graduates. 

17. By the end of the freshman year the scholastic differ- 
ences between graduates and “failing” drop-outs were found to 
be clearly established. At that time only one drop-out in a 
hundred equaled or exceeded the average grade-point ratio 
attained by the graduates in engineering. 

Our investigation seems to imply that marks should be 
thought of as instruments to be improved and not as outworn 
devices to be ignored. In spite of the general confusion regard- 
ing the place of marks in the teaching-learning process today, 
we arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. The simple grade-point ratio is an index of considerable 
importance in selecting and guiding prospective engineers. In 
high school it is the best single predictor of success in college 
courses in Engineering, It is superior to the marks earned in 
any particular high-school subject including Science or Mathe- 
matics, During the first year of college it is more closely re- 
lated to general scholarship in Engineering than the marks 
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earned in Mathematics, Chemistiy, English, or Engineering 
Drawing. The grade-point ratio achieved at the time of gradu- 
ation from one of the engineering curricula is as indicative of 
success in professional practice as intelligence test scores are 
indicative of scholastic achievement in college. This simple 
ratio is just as efficient, moreover, in predicting general scholar- 
ship in Engineering as a more complicated multiple-regression 
equation which combines mathematically marks earned in high 
school or marks earned during the first year of college. As a 
rule, therefore, students should be guided in terms of their 
general scholastic achievement rather than in terms of the 
marks earned in any particular high-school or college subject. 

2. Even though the high-school grade-point ratio is the best 
single indicator of a student’s probable success in college courses 
in Engineering, it is not comprehensive enough to be used as 
the only selective criterion. This index of general scholarship 
should be supported by scores made on a battery of achieve- 
ment and intelligence tests, such as the Pre-Engineering Inven- 
tory, and by some measure of a student’s pattern of interests. 

3. The multiplicity of factors which should be taken into 
account in selecting students for engineering training re-empha- 
sizes the need for guidance and counseling services during the 
last year of high school and the first year of college. The find- 
ings imply that the high-school grade-point ratio and various 
test scores should be thought of as devices for improving the 
quality of the group selected. These criteria may have little 
value in predicting the success in engineering of a given indi- 
vidual. The selection of engineering as a vocational objective 
still remains a kind of “clinical” problem, that is, a “judgment” 
based upon all of the data available for a particular individual. 



THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMIHATIOK VS. 
OTHER MEASURES OF APTOTIDE AND 
ACHIEVEMEm' 

JOSEPH C, HESTON 

Director, Butcuu o( Testing and Research, DePauw University 
Iitiroduction 

The necessity for any detailed introductory material in this 
paper has largely been dissipated by the excellent address de- 
livered at our luncheon session yesterday by Dr. Vaughn on 
the general topic of the Graduate Record Examination, This 
has laid the background for this present paper and has thereby 
greatly simplified my task in discussing this experimental 
set-up. 

In May, 1946, fifty-two colleges and universities, widely dis- 
tributed over the nation, cooperated in the Inquiry into Post- 
war Conditions in American Colleges by administering to all of 
their graduating seniors and second-semester sophomores the 
new form of the Graduate Record Examination now designated 
as the T ests oj General Education. Many of our members here 
today have participated in the administration and research 
evaluation of the Inquiry program. It is, therefore, with a feel- 
ing that I am bringing pertinent material to this group that I 
should like to present some of the data available from our own 
institutional analysis of this Inquiry program, We shall not 
touch upon some of the larger general problems inherent in the 
Inquiry, such as the demonstrated relationship between senior 
and sophomore performance on the examinations, the relation- 
ship between the performance of the men and women students, 
nor the profiles for the subject matter major groups that might 
legitimately be constructed. Rather, we are here concerned 
with relationships between the Graduate Record Examinations 
and other well-recognized tests of ability and school aebieve- 

6J8 
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ment. Further, we shall study the relationship between these 
various tests and the so-called criterion of academic achieve- 
ment, the scholastic grade-average. As a consequence of this 
approach, much of the data in this paper are of a correlational 
nature and since correlations are confusing when presented en 
masse, the writer has prepared several mimeographed tables 
which bear in essence the results of this analysis. 

The Data Available for This Analysis 

At DePauw University in May, 1946, we administered the 
Inquiry program of the Graduate Record Examination Tests 
of General Education to a group of 138 seniors and 280 sopho- 
mores. Inasmuch as the great majority of the students in these 
classifications were women, many of our larger group analyses 
presented below will be restricted to women’s scores. This we 
think is justified because of the fact, established both at De- 
Pauw and throughout the nation, of a decided differential in 
the performance between men and women students on these 
tests. 

For the sophomore students involved in this DePauw pro- 
gram we have available a large number of entrance test scores, 
specifically the A.C.E. Psychological Exanunation, the com- 
plete Gooperative English Test, and the three Cooperative 
Tests of General Achievement, in Social Studies, Natural Sci- 
ence, and Mathematics, These, along with other tests not 
pertinent to this investigation, were administered to the stu- 
dents upon entrance to the University as freshmen. A com- 
posite figure representing a student’s performance on the whole 
battery is available in the form of a variable we have labeled 
the “Ability Index,” This is composed of the T-score (local) 
earned on the A.C^E, Psychological Examination, plus twice 
the T-score for the combined total on all of the four Achieve- 
ment tests. T-scores, based on a mean of SO are used, so the 
expected mean is ISO for the typically average student. The 
weighting has been entirely arbitrary, but does have a fair 
degree of validity in actual practice. 

For the senior students we do not have the results from this 
complete battery of tests. We could have secured for these 
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senior students scores on the A.C.E, Psychological Examina- 
tion, which may have been taken at different times and there- 
fore involved different forms of the examinations. As the data 
presented below, and other data collected in our office, reveal 
the A.C.E. is less significant than the achievement tests, we 
have consequently not utilized these data in the present analy- 
sis for seniors. 

The other chief category of data available for this analysis 
is the familiar and much abused scholastic grade-average. We 
frankly recognize at the outset the potential unreliability of 
this device as a criterion of true academic achievement. We 
agree perfectly with Williamson (//ow to Counsel Students, 
page 25) when he says “When the guesses of different instruc- 
tors are combined to derive an average (hour-point ratio, grade- 
point average, etc.) we have much the same result as though 
we added apples and pears, multiplied the sum by doorknobs, 
and divided by peanuts. The result is arithmetical truth but 
psychological nonsense.” This condition is deplorable and we 
have elsewhere conducted research to demonstrate certain rea- 
sons for the inconsistency of grade averages. However, in the 
present instance there is no additional or alternative criterion 
which might be utilized to check the validity of both our en- 
trance examinations and the Graduate Record Tests. We are, 
therefore, by default forced to accept this scholastic average as 
the only available criterion of educational development. In 
computing this average, P.H.R. (point-hour-ratio), an A- 3 
points, B“2 points, C»1 point, II)"»zero points, and F--2 
points. 

We selected three large basic groups of women liberal arts 
students for the major portion of this analysis. At the sopho- 
more level we have two groups, each composed of ICX) women, 
and at the senior level one group composed of ICX) women. In 
each case the selection of these women students has been such 
as to ensure a sample as representative as possible of the avail- 
able group of students on the General Educational Index, the 
composite figure representing overall achievement on the Tests 
of General Education. The data presented in Table 1 describe 
statistically the characteristics of these groups, It will be seen 
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TABLE 1 

Sasie DcjcnpUvf Data lor the Principal Groups Studied 
(Depautii University Women) 


~ 



Means 



S.D. 


Group 

(N) ' 

G.R.E. 

Index 

Ability 

Index 

P.H R. 
(Grades) 

G.R.E Ability 

1 Index Index 

P.H.R. 

I Sophomore Women 

(100) 

466.2 

1S4.4 

1.50 

S6 8 

27 6 

54 

II Sophomore Women 

(ItK)) 

457 8 

1518 

1.39 

74.2 

25 3 

.55 

Combined l + II 

(200) 

462.0 

153 0 

1.46 

80.8 

26.5 

.55 

III Senior Women 

(100) 

497.9 

.w. 

1.76 

93 8 


.45 


that the two sophomore groups are very comparable to each 
other. The two sophomore groups of 100 each have been com- 
pared with each other wherever possible to demonstrate the 
degree of consistency obtaining in the analyses. Both the soph- 
omore and senior groups correspond fairly closely to the means 
and standard deviations in the women’s norms established by 
the nation-wide Graduate Record Inquiry program. 

Test I ntercorr elutions 

In this section we shall study the intercorrelations existing 
between the various tests on the Graduate Record Examinution 
and the Cooperative entrance test battery. In Table 2 we have 
the correlations obtained between the G.R.E. Index and other 
indices secured from the entrance test battery. The correla- 
tions are consistent between Group I and Group II, hence one 
is justified in taking the combined correlations as indicative of 
the overall relationship between tbe indices. The coefficient of 
.87 between the G.R.E. Index and the Ability Index is almost 
high enough to be a satisfactory reliability coefficient for a 


TABLE 2 

The G R.E. General Educational Index vs. Entrance Test Indices 
leased on DePauw University Sophomore Women) 

Variables Correlated 

Correlation Coefficients 

Group I Group H Combined 

(N=100) (N = 100) I + II 


.88 .86 .87 

.77 .79 .78 

,86 82 , .84 

JlllUpX VtJ. aVwlMLj/ XIIUUA • . • • 

GRE Index vs. ACE Psych. Exam 

GRE Index va. 3 Achievement Tests . . ♦ . 
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single test. When one recalls these two index scores were 
earned nearly two years apart, it is apparent that the two 
indices thus obtained are very highly related. The Ability 
Index may be broken down into its components, the A.G.E. 
Psychological Exaimnaiion, and the Coaperatwe Achtevement 
Tests. It appears the G.R.E. Index is slightly more related to 
the index obtained from achievement tests (r =■ ,84) than to the 
Psychological Examimtion (r*- .78). This higher de- 
gree of relationship between the Cooperative Achievement 
Tests and the Graduate Record Index is understood when one 
recalls that in both sets of tests much of the score depends upon 
one’s ability not only to recall knowledge, but to read, com- 
prehend, and interpret questions based on material supplied in 


TABLE i 

tnl$rcarrtUlir>tu AtMUi th« Cr.R.H. Tali of Oeiifrtil F.ducalion 
{Btued oft Cmup 1: tOO DeFauui Univtrtity Sopkoniore WoTiun) 



Math. 

P.S. 

B.S. 

.W. 

Lit, 

Arts 

Exp, 

Voc. 

Math«matic« 


■SS 

.44 

.51 

,36 

.35 

.52 

.38 

PhytinI Science 

.SS 


.49 

.43 

.20 

.40 

.32 

.29 

Biological Science 

Ai 

,49 


.57 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.50 

Sociil Studica 

.SI 

.43 

.57 


.54 

.40 

.61 

,59 

Literature 

.36 

,20 

.42 

.54 

, , 

.39 

.53 

.54 

Arm 

JS 

,40 

.42 

.40 

,39 

, , 

.42 

,52 

Etfective Expression . . 

.51 

32 

.46 

.61 

.53 

.42 


.66 

Vocabulary 

.38 

.29 

.SO 

,59 

.54 

,52 

.66 

•• 


the tests. Inasmuch as the A.C.E. calls for less of this capacity, 
its correlation is somewhat lower with the G.R.E. Index, 

Table 3 presents the intercorrelations obtained among the 
G.R.E. tests, as based on Group I (100 Sophomore women). 
All of the correlations are positive and many of them are of 
significant proportions. This suggests some sort of a common 
ability factor operative in all of the tests. This hypothesis will 
be evaluated and further clarified in a later section of this 
report, where the correlational matrix of Table 3 is subjected 
to factor analysis. 

Inasmuch as the G.R.E. Tests of General Education and the 
Cooperative battery of entrance tests have much similarity in 
their specific test titles, it would seem advisable to ascertain 
what correlation may exist between tests with parallel titles. 
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TABLE 4 


CorrelaiioKJ betu/een Variotu G R.E. Tests of General Education and 
Corresponding Cooperative Tests 
{Based on DePauw University Sophomore Women) 


Tests Correlated , 

Correlation CoelRcients 

Group I 
(N = 100) 

Group II 
(N = 100) 

Combined 

I + II 

GRE Math. vs. Coop. Math 

.72 

.59 

66 

GRE Rhys. Sci. vs. Coop. Nat. Sci 

.68 

.54 

.61 

GRE Biol. Sci. vs. Coop Nat. Sci 

.58 

.52 

.55 

GRE Soc. Stud, vs Coop. Soc. Stud 

.65 

66 

.65 

GRE EfF. Exp. vs. Coop. Eng. Mech. ... 


.58 

65 

GRE Eff. Exp. vs. Coop. Eff. Exp 

.69 

,55 

63 

GRE Vocab. vs. Coop. Vocab 

82 

.80 

81 

GRE Vocab. vs. ACE Psych 

.66 

72 

69 


We have, therefore, in Table 4 presented these correlations. 
The relationship is presented for the separate Groups I and II, 
and then for all 200 cases combined. Some of the tests are defi- 
nitely more consistent than others in the correlations demon- 
strated between the two sub-groups. The most consistent tests 
are those involving social studies and vocabulary. They are 
decidedly more consistent than the so-called “objective” con- 
cepts represented in the fields of mathematics and science. The 
highest inter-relationship obtained is between the two vocabu- 
lary tests, due undoubtedly to the specificity of content. In all 
the other tests interpretation of reading matter is a factor to be 
considered. 

The corresponding specific tests of the two batteries do not 
correlate as highly as one might hope for tests involving such 
similarity of titles. However, if one hears in mind the nearly 
two-year time lapse occurring between the administration of 
the two sets of tests, then the obtained correlations are more 
satisfactory than they would appear to be at first glance. As 
would be anticipated, the correlations between specific corre- 
sponding tests in Table 4 are not as high as those obtained 
between composite test indices in Table 2. 

Relation between Test Scores and Scholastic 
Achievement 

The Cooperative entrance tests purport to measure both 
previous school achievement (at the high-school level) and 
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future proficiency, i.e., ability to succeed in college work. 
Likewise the G.R.E. tests are designed to measure both past 
achievement and future proficiency. Thus k is desirable to 
establish the relationship between these various tests and scho- 
lastic achievement, here indicated by grade averages earned in 
DePauw University. As stated earlier in this report, the writer 
holds no brief for the infallibility of grade averages. They are, 
unfortunately, the only other indication of college success for 
the groups being currently analyzed. 

TABLE 5 

ValidUy oj General Indicet and G.R.E. Teitt of General Edueatton in 
Prediction of Cumulated Grade Averager (.P.Il.R,) 

{Bared an Depauw Umverrity Wnmrnj 


Predictive Variable 

Correlation with P H R. 

Group I Group II Combined 

(KK) .Sophs,) (10(1 Sophs.) I MI 

Group III 
(1(X) Seniors) 

(General Indices) 





GRE Index 

,60 

.66 

.6.1 

.68 

Ability Index 

.48 

.65 

.56 


ACE Psych. Exam, . . 

,.v; 

.55 

,47 

, 

3 Achievement Tests , . 

.48 

.66 

.56 


(Specific Tests) 

GRE Math 

.45 

.48 

.46 

.41 

GRE Phys. Sci 

.32 

.35 

.34 

.32 

GRE Biol, Sci 

.40 

.38 

.39 

.54 

GRE Soc. Stud 

54 

.56 

.54 

,58 

GRE Lit 

.44 

.46 

.45 

.49 

GRE Arts 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.45 

GRE Eff. Exp. 

,49 

SO 

.49 

.62 

GRE Vocab 

,45 

.54 

.49 

.59 


Table S has been divided into two sub-sections. In the top 
section we present the validity of the various composite test 
indices as predictors of scholastic success for the two sophomore 
sub-groups and the group of senior women. In all cases the 
grade averages used here are cumulated averages for the full 
two years for the sophomores and the full four years of the 
seniors. Of the four general indices shown in Table S it is obvi- 
ous the G.R.E. Index is not only most highly correlated with 
grade average, but it is also the most consistent. For some 
reason which the writer as yet has been unable to ferret out, 
alt of the indices have higher validity coefficients for sophomore 
Group II than for Group I. Even here, however, the G.R.E. 
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Index shows less variation between Group I and Group II than 
do the other indices. For Group II there is really no choice 
between the G.R.E. Index, the Ability Index, and the three 
Cooperative Achievement Tests as predictors of scholastic suc- 
cess. However, for Group I the G.R E, Index is definitely 
superior, and thus, due to its greater consistency between the 
two groups, it shows a higher relationship for the combined pre- 
diction. For the senior women the G.R.E. Index is the only one 
available. The correlation between the four-year grade aver- 
age and G.R.E. Index is somewhat higher here than for the 
two-year average of the sophomore women. 

In the lower section of Table S we present the correlation 
between each of the eight specific G.R.E. Tests of General Edu- 
cation and the cumulated grade average for each group being 
analyzed. The consistency between the correlations for each 
test in the two sophomore sub-groups is noteworthy. The simi- 
larity between the validity of each tes^t for sophomore-grade 
averages and senior-grade averages is also marked. Social 
Studies, Effectiveness of Expression, and Vocabulary are the 
three specific tests showing the most relationship with over-all 
grade averages at DePauw for these women students. The test 
most obviously inferior in its ability to predict grade averages 
is the G.R.E. Physical Science Test. This is probably not a 
deficiency in the test. It is probably an artifact produced by 
the requirement system in operation at DePauw University. 
A student is required to elect only one laboratory science. 
Most of the women students elect a biological science. Conse- 
quently few of our population being studied have taken any 
physical science during their stay at DePauw University. Thus 
the obtained correlation between G.R.E. Physical Science and 
DePauw grades is due fundamentally to general ability. 

Correlation coefficients are convenient statistical symbols 
for use in expressing relationship between variables; however 
they do not give a complete picture of the actual variability 
which may exist between the two factors being associated, We 
have, therefore, made use of scatter diagrams in an attempt to 
depict two of the more important relationships thus far pre- 
sented. In Figure I we show the relationship for 200 sopho- 
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more women between the Graduate Record Index and the two- 
year grade average. The amount of scatter is rather large, 
although the linearity of the relationship is evident. In Figure 
II we have presented the analogous situation showing the rela- 
tionship between the G.R.E. Index and the Ability Index earned 
on the entrance tests. The correlation here is considerably 


SaMir Diagram Showing G.R.E. General Bdvealmnal Index vs. Two~Yiar Grade 
Average ol 200 DePauui University Sophomore Women, May 1946 



INDBX 

Figure I 


higher, the linearity more pronounced, and the scatter much 
reduced. 

An interesting point for speculation here is the relationship 
between high grades and success on the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination Index. If these women were graduating with their 
present grade averages we would award 20 per cent of them a 
diploma with “distinction,” a 2.0 average, Six of these with 
“distinction” averages actually earned a G.R.E, Index below 
'the national average. A similar analysis of our entire senior 
class last year produced a parallel result. Two brief hypotheses 
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may be offered in explanation. One is that the G R.E. tests 
depend more upon native intelligence or capacity than do the 
cumulated grade averagesj because in the latter such factors as 
motivation and personality are known to operate. The other 
hypothesis is that in some departmental areas high grades are 
given with a greater degree of regularity than in others. Conse- 


Scalier Diagram Shounag C.R.E General Educalinnal Index vs, Abiliiy Index 
on Freshman Entrance Tests oj ZOO DsPauui University 
Sophomore Women, May 1946 



0 n II. inMX 

Fijure II 


quently, a student may, with less capacity, earn a “distinction” 
grade in Department A more easily than he might in Depart- 
ment B, where the grade generosity ratio is distinctly lower. 

In Table 6 we have shown the validity of the various specific 
tests in prediction of success in specific related courses. The 
Social Studies Tests in both batteries seem to have the best 
overall significance in prediction of grades for their own area. 
In the majority of the cases the G.R.E. test has been more sue- 
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TABLE 6 

yaiidily of G.R.B TetU o] General Education and Cooperative Tests 
in Pfedktian of Specifie Course Grades 
{Based on DePauw University Sophomore Men and Women) 


Specific Course 

(N) 

Scm. 

Hrs, 

(Correlation with Grades 

rGR.E.Test 

rCoop. Test 

English Composition 


6 

I 56 Eli. Expression 

.45 Eff. Expression 

English Composition 

m 

6 


.52 Eng, Mechanics 

English Writers 

(64) 

6 

.57 Literature 


Fundamentals of Art 

<561 

i 

20 Arts 


Principles of Economics 

(22) 

6 

.65 Soc, Stud. 

.57 Soc Stud. 

American Government 

(4^) 

6 

.76 Stud. | 

.62 Soc. Stud. 

European History 

(92) 

6 

.52 Soe. Stud. 

.58 Soc. Stud. 

Introductory Sociology 

(87) 

6 

.56 .Soc. Stud. 

.63 Soc. Stud. 

Introductory Psychology 

(79) 

4 

37 Biol. Sci. 

.40 Nat. Sci. 

Introductory Psychology {79) 

4 

.58 Soc. Stud. 

.59 Soc. Stud. 

General Chemistry 

(34) 

9-10 

.60 Phys. Sci. 

.48 Nat. Sci. 

General Botany 

(92) 

8 

.37 Biol Sci. 

,35 Nat. Sci, 

General Zoology 

(86) 

8 

.56 Biol. Sci. 

61 Nat, Sci. 

College Algebra (Sem. I) 

(25) 

2 

.45 Math. 

.27 Math, 


cessful than the Cooperative test in its correlation with grade 
averages. In Table 6, due to the smaller number of available 
subjects in each group, both men and women students have 
been utilized. 

Factors in the G.R.E. Tests 

A final point of interest is the investigation of the extent to 
which general ability plays a part in the capacity of the G.R.E. 
tests to predict academic success. As a minor approach to this 
problem we have computed partial correlations for two of the 
correlations appearing in Table 6. In this approach it has been 
assumed that general capacity could be held constant by intro- 
ducing into the partial correlation the relationship of the Ability 
Index to the other two variables in question. In the first group 
in Table 6, English Composition, with Ability Index held con- 
stant, the original correlation of .56 between English Compo- 
sition grade and G.R.E. Effectiveness of Expression is reduced 
to .38. 

A parallel analysis for General Zoology, shown near the bot- 
tom of Table 6, shows that with the Ability Index held constant, 
the original correlation of .56 reduces to a partial correlation 
of ,28. In these two cases, English and Zoology, one can assume 
that a large measure of the original correlation between the 
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G.R.E. test and the course grade is due to the common factor 
of general ability. 

For a more exhaustive evaluation of this thesis, that a com- 
mon ability factor exists in all of the eight G.R.E. tests, the 
writer has subjected the correlational matrix of Table 3 to a 
factor analysis by the multiple group method described by 
Thurstone (in Psyckometrika, June, 1945). This analysis has 
been presented in Table 7, where we find three orthogonal pri- 
mary factors. It is apparent that even through the use of this 
method, which seeks to establish separate factors, that factor I 

TABLE 7 

OrLhogotud Factor Matrix ‘'F“ (Rotated) ol Primary Traill m G.R E Tests 
(Centroid Factor Analysis ol Table 3) 


G R.E. Test 


Factor Loadinfi.i 




■' I 

II 

III 


Mathematics 

.577 

.427 

-.130 

.532 

Physical Science 

m 

.659 

.128 

.614 

Biological Science 

636 

.331 

.002 

.514 

Social Studies 

766 

.190 

- 162 

.649 

Literature ...... 

.701 

- 109 

.035 

.505 

Arts 

.56-1 

.181 

.410, 

.519 

Effective Expression 

.802 

.001 

- 080 

.650 

Vocabulary 

.m 

-.087 

.207 

.689 

Mean A' 

.447 

.102 

.035 

,584 


is common to all eight tests. Factor I, having a mean com- 
munality of .447, thus accounts for 45 per cent of the variance 
of the entire battery. It can be identified by examination of 
the four highest factor loadings, Effectiveness of Expression, 
Vocabulary, Social Studies, and Literature. One can assume 
that this is largely a factor involving verbal facility, the capac- 
ity to recognize and to comprehend subject matter primarily 
involving word usage, as contrasted to the use of formulae, 
equations, and diagrams. Factor I might be regarded tenta- 
tively as general “reading comprehension.” 

Factor II, which accounts for 10 per cent of the variance, 
is definitely a science-mathematics factor, the highest loading 
being on Physical Science, with Mathematics second and Bio- 
logical Science third. Since the Physical Science test has the 
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highest loading on this factor it must involve something other 
than mere mathematical comprehension. The writer is not pre- 
pared to offer a complete description of this factor at this time. 

Factor III has a significant loading on only one variable, the 
Arts test, hence it is fundamentally measuring a unique trait. 
Vocabulary has the only other appreciable loading. The entire 
factor, since it accounts for only 3i per cent of the variance, is 
negligible in its ability to explain the intercorrelation among the 
tests. 

The thesis postulated in the descriptive Manual for the 
Graduate Record Examination that Vocabulary is perhaps the 
best measure of overall capacity is borne out to some extent by 
this analysis. Vocabulary has a higher communality from these 
three factors than any other single test in the battery. Our 
earlier observation that Effectiveness of Expression and Social 
Studies are the other best predictors of academic success proba- 
bly hinges on the fact that they have the next highest com- 
munalities. The average communality of .584 means these 
three factors explain approximately 60 per cent of the variance 
in the correlational matrix. 

In conclusion, the writer has not prepared a summary of 
this paper. He feels rather that the specific data now in your 
hands in the mimeographed tables and figures are more perti- 
nent individually than when collected into a generalized sum- 
mary. Two limitations should be kept in mind in evaluating 
these data. First, the number of cases involved in all of the 
analyses has been lower than one would like to have for con- 
clusive evidence on the issues raised. For that reason these 
observations should be repeated, not only at DePauw Univer- 
sity, but elsewhere. Secondly, all of the conclusions presented 
in this paper are subject to the restriction that in every table, 
except Table 6, the data have been based on women only. Due 
to demonstrated differences between women and men on the 
Graduate Record Examination, it is necessary that future con- 
sideration of these issues should be based on similar analyses 
where a sufficient number of men is available to make a parallel 
investigation. 



TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOCA- 
TIONAL AND OTHER INTERESTS OF 
VETERANS AT WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

NATHAN KOIIN, JR. 

Veterans’ Counselor, Washington University 

The observations reported were made by. the Veterans’ 
Counselor of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
Counseling office has jurisdiction over all of the Veterans on 
the campus. It is not related to the Veterans Administration 
in any official way. Veterans refer themselves on a voluntary 
basis, although certain survey questionnaires to be discussed 
were given to selected groups of the Veteran population on the 
campus. Somewhat more than half of the Veterans on the 
campus have been seen for one reason or another. 

This report includes a brief analysis of the Veterans who 
entered the University prior to February, 1946, and an inten- 
sive study of those that have entered since that time. . In order 
to have some criteria to understand their interests and their 
significance, a brief description of the backgrounds of these 
Veterans will be given as an introduction to the analysis of their 
interests, 

A background analysis of this group includes such things 
as parental education, the student’s age, health, and prior edu- 
cation, as well as his prior vocational and Army experiences. 

Of the Veterans on the campus, both parents of 3 per cent 
of them were dead, while in something less than three out of 
four of the homes, both parents were still alive. Of this popu- 
lation, four out of five of the fathers and nine out of ten of the 
mothers were living. 

A majority of the parents of the group were born in the 
Middle West with more than one out of two born in Missouri, 
and another one out of four bom elsewhere in the Middle West, 

631 
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Approximately two out of five of both parents did not go 
beyond the elementary'’ school, while another two out of five 
had some high-school education. Slightly more than one out 
of seven of the parents ever attended college One in twenty 
of the parents had technical training. This means that of the 
parents of these hoys in college, les.s than one out of five of the 
Lathers and one out of ten of the mothers had any college experi- 
ence. More than one-third of the fathers, and just less than 
half of the mothers had no high-school education. 

The age of the Veterans ranged from eighteen to forty-five 
years with a mean near twenty-two and one-half. 

Of the Veteran students choosing Engineering, three out of 
four had permanent residence in the St. Louis area but of those 
choosing non-engineering, one out of two had permanent resi- 
dence there. 

Just less than one out of two of this population were attend- 
ing school before they were inducted into the army. One inter- 
pretation of this is that one-half of the men of the group might 
not have come to college without the assistance of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. On the average, the non-engineering group tended 
to have been out of school the longest, while those who had 
made no vocational choice had been out of school for signifi- 
cantly less time than the rest of the group. About one out of 
ten of the whole group had some training other than college 
before going into service. Interestingly and perhaps signifi- 
cantly, over two out of three of these men had some schooling 
or training while in the service, and more than one out of four 
of the total group received college training. Almost two out 
of five of the men who received training in service were given 
training in technical skills. 

More than 80 per cent of these men reported having held 
a full-time job. Three out of four of the men reported that 
they had worked before entering the service, and of these one- 
third had attempted to go to school at the same time. About 
one in four of the group was satisfied with his job before the 
war, and another group of equal size were satisfied with the 
general area of their pre-war employment. It is interesting 
that the group who had failed to make a vocational choice 
tended to feel most satisfied with their previous job. 
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Questionnaires concerning whether or not the Veteran is 
attempting to hold a full-time job while going to college were 
answered ambiguously. Regarding part-time employment, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the men desired it. Interestingly, 
one out of two of the.se wanted to work because of family needs, 
while the rest of them wanted to work in order to have work 
experience, extra money for recreation, etc., and some because 
they did not feel that school was a full-time job. 

This total group averaged just more than three years in serv- 
ice. Twenty per cent of the group made no definite vocational 
choice. One out of four of this group had worked in unskilled 
positions both in the service and in their previous employment, 
compared to the other four-fifths of the population in which an 
incidence of one in ten indicated that they had been m skilled 
labor both in the service and in their previous employment. 

More than four out of five of these men made a vocational 
choice but just less than 60 per cent felt any certainty about 
this choice. The incidence of insecurity was significantly 
higher among those who had chosen Engineering. Of the three- 
fifths who had a fairly definite vocational choice, less than two 
out of three felt that they had worked out an adequate plan 
for preparation for their vocation. Less than one out of ten 
of the group felt that they had or knew how to get ade- 
quate vocational information about the various fields of their 
interests. 

Parents, friends, and relatives had made suggestions as to 
careers, with varying degrees of pressure, to more than 60 per 
cent of the men. On the whole, they appreciated the interest 
and felt the suggestions to be helpful. The exception was the 
group which had as yet made no vocational choice. Four out 
of five of those making no vocational choice indicated that 
family or friends had made suggestions as to their vocational 
choices. In some instances these Veterans felt that they were 
being coerced into certain fields. Interestingly, they rejected 
the offered guidance emphatically. 

Considered on a five-point scale from professional to non- 
skilled, nine out of ten of this whole group felt that they were 
capable of entering a professional field and of being established 
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in their proEession within ten years. This notwithstanding that 
less than one out of ten of these men had any advance credits 
beyond the Freshman year in college. 

Less than one-fifth of the group felt that programs and 
activities to meet other students and participate with them 
would not be of value, and three out of five felt that they 
needed and would appreciate such opportunities. This is not 
to infer that drawing the Veteran into the life of the campus 
is an easy task. The group especially wanted to meet students 
who were not Veterans, both girls and men. 

More than 60 per cent stated that they desired psychologi- 
cal testing, particularly with reference to vocations, although 
one out of five of them felt it might be very useful to aid him in 
a better use of his leisure time. One out of seven stated that 
he would like to be tested if the test results were interpreted to 
him. He indicated that students (and others) frequently had 
taken tests, but had seldom received adequate information 
about the results. Three out of four Indicated that they would 
like to have a discussion or discussions with a counselor or fac- 
ulty member, and one out of ten indicated that he had a per- 
sonal problem with which he needed help. One-half of the 
group felt that they read too slowly, and two out of five felt 
that they needed aid with reading comprehension. Twenty 
per cent listed some seven different subject areas in which they 
felt that they needed aid. Mathematics and English were men- 
tioned most frequently. 

The avocational Interests of these men were Investigated 
and of the total group the most predominant avocational inter- 
est was in athletics, with one out of two indicating a desire to 
participate. The next two included cultural interests (two out 
of five), and handicrafts (one out of five). More than two- 
fifths expressed a need for individual recreation, while almost 
one out of three desired to have most or all of their recreation 
in group activities. More of those who had chosen Engineering 
expressed an interest in handicrafts. Those who had not made 
a vocational choice tended to be interested in passive avoca- 
tional activities. 

This group was asked to indicate the types of recreation 
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which gave them the most satisfaction. These results are indi- 
cated in the following tables: 

TABLE 1 

Percentage Checking InleresL in Avocalioiial Activities 
{Possible to check more than one in each group. Numbers in tables are per cents) 
When being Entertained by Others 


Music 

7S.S 


. . . 46 0 

Parties 

62 5 

Speech 

.. 21.5 

Movies 

58,0 

Nat Hist 

. . . 9.0 

Dance 

50.5 

Art Exhib 

85 

Others 



65 



TABLE 2 



Entertaining Others 


Planning Social Occasions . 

41.5 

Dramatics 

. . 10.5 

Business 

405 

Vaudeville 

. . 10.0 

Music 

30.0 

Drawing Cartoons , . . 

... 10 0 

Directing Activities 

15.0 

Others 

... 30 


TABLE 3 
Outdoor Activities 


Swimming 

70 5 

Motoring 

.. 37 0 

Baseball 

56 5 

Horseback Riding . . . . 

. . 36,5 

Hunting 

45.5 

Boating 

... 35,5 


42.5 

Golf 


Football 

41.5 

Hiking . . , 


Picnicking 

41.5 

Track 

. . 23,0 

Tennis 

40 0 

Others 

. . . 0.05 


TABLE 4 



Miscellaneous 



49.0 


... 21.0 

Photography . . . 

33,0 

Pool . . 

... 21.0 

Radio 


Chess Uheclcers 

. . 16.0 

Group Games . 

23.0 

Handicrafts 

. 15 5 


Others . . .... 




When being entertained by others, more than half of the men 
expressed a desire for Music, Movies, and Parties. From Table 
2, When Entertaining Others, more than one-third were inter- 
ested in the business arrangements and planning of social occa- 
sions. When reacting to out-door activities, more than half of 
them checked Swimming and Baseball, and in the miscellaneous 
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group, Photography was checked by one in three and Card 
Games by almost one in two. 

Based on a study of 4(K) Veterans the following responses 
about their likes and dislikes in various school subjects were 
solicited. (They were not requested to check each course.) 

The group stated that the sections of the newspaper to 
which they gave the most attention were in order; General 
News, Sports, Comics, Editorials. Fifteen portions of the paper 
were listed. Most of the men listed six to twelve sections which 
they read. Sixty-two per cent listed General News first, second, 


SttfcjVcl Likes and Dislikes oj 400 JVnshington l/nwersily Veterans 


Su-bjecl 

No. 

Vo 

Like 

Dislike 

Algebra 

292 

S4 

19 

History 

240 

49 

11 

Physics 

218 

47 

9 

Geometry 

222 

47 

8 

Paychology 

190 

47 

2 

English 

228 

45 

11 

General Science . . 

170 

40 

3 

Chemistry 

Mcch., Training ,, 

184 

37 

9 

180 

37 

8 

Tr.-idmg 

202 

35 

13 

Public Speaking .. 

174 

35 

8 


Subject 

iVo, 

O/ 

/o 

Like 

%. 

DuUke 

Economics ...... 

144 

33 

3 

Poli. Sci 

148 

32 

5 

Phys. Ed 

184 

31 

15 

Music ....... . . 

184 

31 

15 

Distnb Forces , . 

124 

30 

I 

Biology 

142 

28 

8 

Composition .... 

178 

25 

20 

.Sociology ....... 

108 

24 

3 

Philosophy 

UH 

23 

4 

Accounting ..... 

116 

22 

6 


third, or fourth; 41 per cent listed Sports in one of these four 
places; 44 per cent listed Comics in the first four places; 33 per 
cent listed Editorials first, second, third, or fourth. 

In choice of periodical literature, more than four out of five 
stated that they read two or more magazines. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the whole group listed T ime Magazine as their first 
choice; 22 per cent chose Readers’ Digest first. 

In choice of literature, 34^ per cent placed Fiction first, 
about IS per cent preferred Science, and another 15 per cent. 
Biography, while about 10 per cent gave Adventure as their 
first choice. 

When asked to check the occupations which they might be 
interested in pursuing, S8 per cent of the total group checked 
one or more of the occupations in the construction or mechanics 
area. Those with more than 10 per cent of the total group 
checking were; 1) Building Contractor, 20.5 percent; 2) Radio, 
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18 per cent; 3) Aviator, 13 per cent; 4) Electrical Contractor, 

11.5 per cent. 

Fifty-two per cent checked the artistic area in this order; 
1) Draftsman, 18.5 per cent; 2) Photographer, 14,5 per cent; 
3) Aichitect, 13,5 per cent; 4) Interior Decorator, 12 per 
cent; 5) Musician or Music Teacher, 10, S per cent. 

In the scientific group, 57 per cent checked as follows; 1) 
Mechanical Engineer, 20.0 per cent; 2) Chemist, 14.S per cent; 
3) Mathematician, 14.0 per cent; 4) Aeronautical Engineer, 

11.5 per cent. 

Seventy-four per cent checked in the managerial and com- 
mercial areas in the following way; 1) Sales Manager, 18,5 per 
cent; 2) Advertiser, IS. 5 per cent; 3) Certified Public Account- 
ant, 14.5 per cent; 4) Retail Salesman, 10.5 per cent. 

In the literary and humanistic area, 57 per cent checked; 
1) Journalism, 19.5 per cent; 2) Radio Announcer, 15.5 per 
cent; 3) Physical Education, 15.0 per cent; 4) Teacher, 14.5 
per cent; 5) Lawyer, 13.0 per cent. 

The survey indicated a continuing strong bias toward Engi- 
neering and Business. This, coupled with an unrealistic atti- 
tude toward vocation on the part of many Veterans, indicates 
the need for better vocational information and more adequate 
counseling facilities. Interestingly, although many of these 
with a vocational choice .showed a lack of realism, the group 
that showed Itself to be most unrealistic were those who had 
as yet made no vocational choice. 

It is felt that a regular study of the interests and attitudes 
of the students can make an important contribution to the 
teachers who have such students in class, to the counselor work- 
ing with these individuals, and to those responsible for the wel- 
fare of the college as a whole, 



THE DIAGNOSIS OF READING DEFICIENCIES AS AN 
AID TO REMEDIAL WORK 

FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 
Chairman, Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests 

In a society whose very structure is dependent upon its 
people for leadership, there should be concern for those who are 
handicapped to the extent that they cannot use reading as an 
efficient tool in learning. Even though reading is not the only 
avenue of formal learning, it has been in the past and probably 
for some time to come will continue to be, the most frequently 
used avenue, 

There are two premises, I believe, on which we can start our 
consideration of diagnosis and its effects upon reading instruc- 
tion; first, that there exists in our schools enough inefficiency 
in reading to be a cause of real concern on the part of the public 
and a cause for action on the part of the educators, and second, 
that a constructive approach to this problem can be made. 
Over a period of years research has shown the way; our problem 
is to absorb the lag between research and practice. 

On the basis of a study of research in reading, a third 
premise might be stated: that all students do not profit equally 
well by the same approach to reading instruction. Or to put 
it another way, students profit when instructional techniques 
in reading are varied to their needs. 

Interesting and significant in this connection is the fact that 
a large Child Guidance Clinic with which I have had some con- 
tact recently, finds that the students who go through their clinic 
and who have reading disabilities (but perhaps were not re- 
ferred because of them) are in the upper and the lower brackets 
of general intelligence as measured by the Stanford-Binet Test. 
Few of them are in the large average group. This suggests that 
the reading instruction in public schools, generally speaking, 
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meets the needs of the "average” child, but that those who 
“deviate” at both ends of the ability scale, and who ought to 
have more varied instruction, do not get the help which they 
need. 

On the basis of these three premises, first, that there is cause 
for concern because so many students do not learn to read effi- 
ciently; second, that techniques are known by which this con- 
dition can be improved; and third, that instruction varied to 
the need of the individual brings improvement in reading, it 
would seem that the next step in improving reading instruction 
is to make easily available to those who teach, tools which will 
point the way toward the types of instruction necessary to culti- 
vate the essential reading skills. I do not want to make this 
sound too simple. Those who have worked with the students 
who are retarded in reading know that they cannot all be classi- 
fied as simple cases of reading retardation. Some of them have 
emotional problems which must be removed or alleviated before 
anything can be done to help to improve their reading skills. 
In some cases, these emotional problems may be caused largely 
by reading disabilities; in other cases, an emotional problem, 
unrelated to reading, may be the major cause of the inability 
to read. It is well known that an emotionally unstable child 
does not learn anything so readily as the emotionally stable one. 

A logical approach that a teacher might make in order to 
vary reading instruction in terms of student need, would be 
first to survey the group, to determine the level of reading skills 
of each individual and to compare that level to his ability and 
to the level of general development. For the students found 
to have reading skills average and above the level expected, the 
level of reading difficulty for class assignments could be adapted 
to the skills of these students using the data from the survey 
test as a guide. But for those students whose skills, on the basis 
of the survey test compared to their general level of develop- 
ment, seem to be totally inadequate to handle the level of mate- 
rial which is usually used for instruction, a different approach 
must be found. 

It should be possible for this same instructor to use diag- 
nostic reading tests with the students whose reading develop- 
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ment is found to be unsatisfactory to determine what skills are 
inadequate; in other words, why their reading development is 
retarded. From the results of such diagnostic tests, and other 
information concerning the individual, the instructor should be 
able to approach remedial instruction. With all students ex- 
cept for about S to 10 per cent of the retarded students, the 
classroom teacher could then do constructive remedial work. 
Those who did not respond to ’such instruction — the S to 10 
per cent whose remedial instruction required a clinical ap- 
proach, either because of emotional involvement or because of 
other special difficulties which might exi.st — perhaps would need 
to be referred to a reading clinic, if such is available, where 
remedial work would be carried on by intensive clinical methods 
to the place where these students could profit from regular 
classroom instruction. 

At present, however, there are certain difficulties lying in the 
way of this “logical approach.’^ A teacher can give a screening 
test to aid in determining the level of reading efficiency of indi- 
vidual students. She can also isolate students whose .skills are 
seriously retarded. She can use well-known approaches in vary- 
ing the instruction to meet the needs of those students whose 
reading skills are above average. There are a number of screen- 
ing tests and other devices which might be used for this purpose. 
But the instructor gets few clues from the tests now available 
as to the appropriate form of remedial instruction for the more 
retarded readers. For instance, if on the basis of a survey or 
screening test, a student is found to have vocabulary skills 
below the level expected, poor comprehension of the usual type 
of textbook material, and the ability to read so slowly that he 
cannot possibly handle an assignment of the usual length in the 
time allotted, what can the instructor do for that individual 
and others like him in her class? 

Persons experienced in remedial reading know that appro- 
priate procedures cannot be planned unless or until the instruc- 
tor has tests to further identify the reading deficiencies of such 
students. If diagnostic tools which also identified approaches 
to the remedial instruction were available, such instruction 
could be approached without having to depend exclusively on 
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clinical and individual techniques, and it would be expected 
that the number of students who reach the higher grades and 
colleges with reading deficiencies would be markedly reduced. 
Reading would then become a more dependable tool in a demo- 
cratic society. 

On the basis of this assumption, a group of specialists in 
reading at the junior- and senior-high-school and college levels 
reviewed remedial techniques which had been used success- 
fully by persons working in the field. They found that in the 
following areas remedial techniques might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be successful in improving reading skills; (1) atten- 
tion to vocabulary, specialized to the area in which a student 
IS reading, such as mathematics, physical, natural, and social 
science, and the humanities; (2) comprehension — obtaining the 
main idea, the supporting details, sequence of ideas, and con- 
clusions to be drawn from a passage; (3) rate of reading — flexi- 
bility according to the content and purpose for which reading 
is being done, and the background of the individual doing the 
reading; (4) word recognition skills — ability to divide words 
into syllables and to sound them; to recognize prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots; and to hear and utilize sound and context clues in 
understanding the meaning of new words. 

The committee of persons interested in this problem, there- 
fore, met in May, 1945, after obtaining limited funds for their 
work, took up the task of developing tests in each of the areas 
named to help instructors to diagnose the deficiencies of poor 
readers, and from such diagnosis to approach remedial work. 

Before describing the work of the committee in further 
detail, allow me to give the names of the members of the com- 
mittee, to describe briefly the policies which they established, 
and to give recognition to the Blue Hill Foundation, the source 
of the funds which have made the work possible. 

The names of the members of the committee are: Doctors 
Robert M. Bear, Dartmouth College; Ivan A. Booker, National 
Education Association; Daniel D. Feder, University of Denver; 
Constance M. McCullough, Western Reserve University; E. A. 
Monroe, Pennsylvania State College; George D. Spache, Chap- 
paqua Public Schools; Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records 
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Bureau; and Frances Oralind Triggs, Educational Records 
BureaUj Chairman of the Committee, 

The work of this Committee has been financed by the Blue 
Hill Foundation of New York, of which Mr. Fred Camp is 
President. Dr. R. 0. Runnels, the Educational Consultant to 
the Blue Hill Foundation, has been the person who interested 
the Foundation in the work of the Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests. The Committee would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to publicly acknowledge the financial help which it has 
received from the Blue Hill Foundation, with special appreci- 
ation to Dr, Runnels, who has at all times helped the Commit- 
tee in the interpretation of the project to the Foundation. 

At its very first meeting the Committee determined that all 
of its work would be done on a non-profit basis, and that any 
, money which might accrue from the sale of any materials which 
were developed by the Committee would be returned to the 
research, either on the tests themselves or on related projects 
in the field of reading. It was evident from the beginning that 
it would be some years before the basic research on the tests 
themselves was completed, and, of course, such work is costly. 

The remainder of this report will describe in some detail the 
test which the Committee is setting up. I hope then that 
having described its work, there will be time for discussion of 
the project. I also hope that if there arc those in the audience 
who would be interested in helping us to give these tests for 
norms, that they will see me after the discussion. There are 
probably several people In the audience who are already cooper- 
ating with us to this end,^ but we are in need of cooperation of 
many such persons, I hope also that if there are suggestions 
for the Committee, you will take time either to write to me or 
to discuss them with me after this session. The Committee is 
very anxious to have such suggestions. 

May I now describe in detail the tests which the Committee 
has and is developing and standardizing? The areas in which 
these tests fall have already been named: first, Vocabulary; 

' Special mention ahoiild be made of the cooperation received from Miss Esther 
Ford, A, B Hart Junior High School, and Mr. George Whitman, William Dean 
Howells Junior High School, Cleveland, who have obtained for the Committee all 
data on which original research on the tests was based. 
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second, Comprehension; third. Rate of Reading; and fourth, 
Word Attack or Word Recognition. The reasons for develop- 
ing tests in these areas have also been given — they are the areas 
in which successful remedial techniques have been developed 
which an instructor can use m the classroom or in small group 
instruction. The Manual being developed for the tests will 
refer in detail to appropriate group remedial techniques which 
can be applied in classroom instruction for students whose read- 
ing achievement is found to fall in certain areas. 

It is expected that the Manual will draw attention to perti- 
nent portions of existing published materials which describe 
remedial techniques. Thus, a teacher using the tests and 
manual as a guide to remedial work, can feel confident that the 
initial procedures employed will be those which have been used 
successfully in other programs. With these procedures as a 
starting point, suggestions for changes and improvement will 
occur to the alert instructor, and thus modified procedures and 
new procedures will be developed. 

It is hoped that case study material also can be used in the 
Manual for illustration. 

The relationship of the interests of a student to successful 
remedial work is so important that this topic will also be treated 
in the Manual. Members of the Committee are considering the 
wisdom of developing an inventory which might be used for this 
purpose, though a formal inventory need not necessarily be used 
to guide the instructors in studying the reading interests of chil- 
dren. There are other techniques which have been found to be 
successful also. 

The test battery on which the Committee is working is 
divided into two general parts, the Survey Test and the Drag- 
nostic Tests. There are two forms of each test. 

The Survey Test: The purpose of the Survey Test is to pro- 
vide a reliable instrument for determining the general level of 
reading achievement for students in junior- and senior-high- 
school and college freshmen years. It provides scores on the 
general rate of reading with a comprehension check, a general 
vocabulary score, and a comprehension score on textbook type 
material, A complete item analysis has been made on this test; 
some portions, in fact, have been administered in two experi- 
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mental forms. The item validities and difficulties of each item 
have been determined. Judging from the admini-stration of 
both forms of the test, and from an average of item validities 
and difficulties, the two forms of the test are quite comparable. 
The tests also have satisfactory reliability. Norms are now 
being established on this section of the test and it is expected 
that it will be ready for sale by June, 

The Diagnostic Tests: The various part.s of the Diagnostic 
Test battery are at different stages of development. Most of 
them are in a second or revised experimental edition and will 
go out for norms this spring. It may be possible to get some 
of them ready for distribution befoie September 1, 1947. 

Section I of the Diagnostic Test battery is the Vocabulary 
Test. This test yields reliable scores in the following five areas; 
General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Kngli.sh Grammar and 
Literature, Vocabulary of Mathematics, Vocabulaiy of Science, 
and Vocabularjf of Social Studies. 

Section II, Comprehension, is presented in two parts, Silent 
and Auditory, The tests measure comprehension on textbook 
type material drawn from the social studies, the sciences, and 
literary fields. The reading material is graded in difficulty 
according to the Lorge formula and according to other more 
subjective methods such as composition structure and type of 
content. The two parts of the test, silent and auditory, are 
comparable in order that It will be possible to compare the com- 
prehension ability of an individual student when he himself 
reads the material silently and when it is read to him. Thus 
some estimate can be made of the extent to which a reading 
deficiency may be handicapping a student’s ability to compre- 
hend what he reads, or the extent to which Insufficient maturity 
and poor background make it inadvisable to attempt to present 
ordinary textbook materials. 

Section III of the tests, measuring Rates of Reading, has 
three parts. The first part of the test measures the student’s 
usual rate of reading with comprehension interesting, story- 
type material, as compared to his ability to adapt his rate of 
reading, and still comprehend comparable material, when he is 
instructed to vary his rate. On both parts of this test a check 
is made on the student’s comprehension of the material read. 
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Part 2 of Section III measures the rate at which the student 
usually reads and comprehends social studies material. 

Part 3 of Section III measures the student’s usual rate of 
reading, with comprehension, science material. 

These areas correspond to three of the areas of vocabulary 
measurement in Section I. 

Section IV of the test is entitled Word Attack. It measures 
word recognition skills and is divided into two parts, Oral and 
Silent. The Oral Test is the only individually administered 
portion of the battery. Six graded paragraphs of interesting, 
general-type reading material are read aloud by the student. 
The teacher marks errors indicating in each case whether it is a 
repetition, substitution, omission, or mispronunciation, using a 
modified method of scoring based upon that of the Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs. The establishment of grade norms as 
well as percentile norms and research on the relationship of 
types of errors in Word Attack as measured by Part 2, the silent 
section of this test, and to scores on other parts of the test, 
represent interesting research possibilities. The test-retest re- 
liability on total errors on this test for a group of approximately 
100 ninth-grade Cleveland students was .94, when repetitions 
were weighted one to each phrase, and when weighted one to 
each word was .90. Spearman-Brown reliabilities were even 
higher. Research on remedial work following diagnosis in this 
area has hardly been touched. 

Section IV, Part 2, Word Attack, Silent, attempts a new 
approach to the measurement of word recognition. This part 
of the test is set up for group administration. Through it we 
have attempted to measure the ability to hear sound by using 
a matching technique, and to test the student’s ability to divide 
words into syllables. We know that remedial techniques along 
these lines can be used profitably to improve the reading skills 
of some students and that remedial exercises are available which 
classroom teachers can use. We are not sure how such skills are 
related to the total reading process but this is being studied. 
We do know the instrument which we have built is reliable. 

A number of experimental studies are under way on the use 
of these tests in varying situations. For instance, to test their 
ceiling, they are being given to selected groups of college stu- 
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dents. To determine whether it is ncces,sary to read the mate- 
rial to obtain a good comprehension score, comprehension ques- 
tions arc being asked without giving the subject an opportunity 
to read the material on which the que.stion.s are based. Norms 
are being set up on well-defined groups in wide geographical 
areas, in all of the grades from the seventh through the college 
freshman year. 

The method by which these tests will be distributed has 
been carefully considered each time the Committee has met. 
The project represents a departure from the usual procedure 
followed in test construction. The only test in the series which 
is definitely adapted for use within a single class period is the 
Survey Test, The Committee has chosen, in the beginning at 
least, to strive to develop the most valid and reliable instru- 
ments possible rather than to make the tests conform to any 
stated time limit, such as a class period, or other arbitrary 
administrative pattern. The diagnostic battery usually will be 
used only for limited numbers of students in any one school, 
Therefore, it should be possible to adapt it to the time require- 
ments, As research progresses on the test, the Committee 
wants to be free to make changes and to adapt the tests accord- 
ing to research findings. 

All funds accruing from the sale of the tests will be put back 
into the fund for further research and for such revisions as seem 
warranted. Our real problem now is to finance the first printing 
andidistribution of the tests. 

The Survey Test will be ready for final printing by June 1. 
Tentative norms will have been established and will be avail- 
able for interpreting scores. The first edition of the test proba- 
bly will be copyrighted and printed by the Committee itself and 
they will very likely be distributed by some non-profit educa- 
tional organization. Modifications in the tests will then be made 
as research on them and experience with them as guides to 
remedial work accumulates. Thus the Committee hopes to 
contribute techniques which will help to absorb the lag between 
research and practice in the development of more efficient read- 
ing instruction and to reduce the number of students who are 
Identified late in their formal education as needing remedial 
reading. 



AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
RESIDENCE COUNSELORS 

DUANE COLLINS , 

Assistant Professor of Education, University of Connecticut 

Dr. Collins described the in-service training technique 
which he found useful with residence counselors at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. At the University of Connecticut there 
has been a phenomenal increase in the number of students from 
1000 to 7000. This has resulted in the hiring of a large variety 
of counselors, few of whom ever had any real training in coun- 
seling procedurCsS. As a stimulation to professional growth and 
competence, and as a means of increasing the motivation of the 
counselors to improve their work, a book-passing technique was 
adopted. Books concerning counseling practices and proce- 
dures were purchased individually and distributed to the coun- 
selors. Dates for passing the books on to still other counselors, 

' and dates for discussion periods were set, 

The total list of books was divided into three levels: (1) 
those which the counselors were required to read, (2) those 
which it was recommended as desirable to read, and (3) a list 
from which the counselor could select any book he wished. 

The results of this procedure, Dr. Collins believes, were as 
follows: (1) the professional growth of the counselor, including 
an increase in the knowledge of terms, concepts, philosophy, 
and diagnosis of personnel work; (2) an improved morale in 
unity of purpose among the counselors; (3) a setting of the 
stage for the clinical case conference approach to student 
problems. 
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THE USE OF DORMITORIES FOR SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 

FIORENCE THOMPSON 
Dean of Women, Michigan State College 

As an introduction to the problems of social education I 
should like to refer you briefly to an article in Fortune Maga- 
zine for November, 1946.^ It is an article about Elton Mayo, 
of the School of Business of Harvard College, whose research in 
industry is widely acclaimed. The central theme of the article 
is a proposal to management and labor of a social basis for 
industrial peace. It was shown that Mr. Mayo’s devotion to 
scientific truth in industrial experiments led him to alter his 
entire axis of thought from the pioposition chat all social prob- 
lems are essentially individual to the proposition that all indi- 
vidual problems are essentially social. It was pointed out that 
man is a social animal and that the material aspects of our 
civilization have changed through industrialism while man un- 
fortunately has not. Like John Dewey and others, Mayo notes 
that step by step with our economic progress there has been 
a destruction of individual significance in living for the majority 
of our citizens. The issue the civilized world is facing now is a 
rapid industrial, mechanical and physico-chemical advance so 
rapid that it has been destructive of all the historic personal and 
social relationships. While material efficiency has been increas- 
ing, the human capacity for working together has in the same 
period continually diminished. Our methods are pointed at 
efficiency, not at the maintenance of cooperation. We know 
how to devise efficient methods; we do not know how to ensure 
spontaneity of cooperation. Mr. Mayo’s research indicates the 
necessity for understanding and cooperation among individuals 

’■Anon. “The Fruitful Errors of Elton Mayo.” ForLune, XXXIV (1946), 
181-183 +, 
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if we are to have industrial peace. That generalization also 
would hold in the matter of peace among nations and peoples. 

If it is true that individual problems are essentially social, 
is not training in social education a suitable objective for higher 
education? What facilities do higher institutions have for such 
training? Are the higher institutions making the best possible 
use of the facilities they have for this important branch of 
training? 

It was my pleasure recently to study several aspects of 
residence-hall programs in this country. The primary purpose 
of that study was to find out what possible contributions the 
residence hall might make to the entire educational program 
Results of that investigation® indicate that the hall can be 
expected to make its most valuable contribution in the area of 
human relationships. 

Data in regard to this aspect were gathered from interviews 
with groups of students and with head residents during personal 
visits to several representative institutions. For purposes of 
analysis the material was classified into the following four areas 
of relationship outlined by the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation” and based on the needs of youth in American culture. 
They are: Personal Living, Personal-Social Relationships, So- 
cial-Civic Relationships and Economic Relationships. 

In the area of Personal Living some of the learnings students 
believed they experienced were: (1) the building of a satisfac- 
tory personal philosophy, (2) the formation of individuality 
through self expression and in turn the integration of person- 
ality, (3) emotional maturation including emancipation from 
the family, (4) the acquisition of knowledge, (5) the develop- 
ment of interests, appreciations and attitudes, and (6) the 
development of skills and techniques. 

The area of Personal-Social Relationships includes the im- 
mediate face-to-face situations, and learnings in this area were 
said to include: (1) social customs and techniques, (2) the 

2 Thompson, Florence M , "Provision for Student Activity Programs in College 
Residence Halls for Women," Unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1946 

® Progressive Education Association, The Social Studies in Genefal Education, 
pp. 116-237 A report of the Committee on the Function of the Social Studies in 
General Education, New York D, Appleton Century Company, 1940 
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formation and evaluation of friendships, and (3) the ability to 
get along with all kinds of people. 

Social-Civic Relationships arc considered to be those out 
beyond the face-to-face contact. In this area they learned: (1) 
techniques for working with groups, (2) how to be leaders and 
how to .select leaders, (3) the meaning of being responsible to 
the group or for the group, (4) consideration for individuals and 
groups, (S) the necessity for appropriate regulations for group 
living, (6) the importance of cooperation to a smooth-running 
enterprise, (7) loyalty to the group, (8) tolerance, and (9) 
freedom, 

The area of Economic Relationships was seldom mentioned. 
This fact might be accounted for largely because the study was 
made when money was plentiful. In only one residence hall 
studied intensively was any definite plan in effect for giving 
students practice in their chosen vocational fields, such as dra- 
matics, personnel administration, library, journalism and home 
management. 

The four areas as outlined are not mutually exclusive. 
Needs met in any one area are influential to more satisfactory 
relationships in the other areas, resulting in a reciprocal effect. 

In order to give you a “feel” for the benefits which students 
believe it is possible to derive from their residence-hall experi- 
ences may I quote a few verbatim statements. 

It’s an inspiration for further achievement to be with others 
who are interested in further learning. 

If one girl is a musician it "rubs off” on others. 

You see new interests but they are "contagious” only if they 
fit your personality, 

You become aware of so many things and it gradually grows; 
you’re aware of little things. 

You learn good taste in dress. Some one says about your 
favorite dress, "Huh uh.” 

Here in the residence hall you can start with a dean slate and 
i^ke anything you wish of yoursclf—with your home friends, . 

You change your standards of success. With increased com- 
petition you learn not to try to do and be the best, but to do 
your own best. 

You learn emotional control — ^you learn that people will stand 
for just only so much mood and temper. 
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In hashing over problerns you learn that you aren’t the only 
one who has them. This minimizes your own. 

Other parties are more worthwhile than a dance because they 
call for the use of experiences and techniques to which you 
aren’t as well accustomed 

You learn how to serve tea, greet chaperones, and talk to 
faculty members — as a freshman you’re petrified, but as a 
junior you’re at ease. 

The working relationship is important — you have to be doing 
something that matters in order to work up loyal fiiendships. 

You discriminate between the people you like and the kind 
that’s better for you; you can’t run around with two hundred 
and fifty. 

You become less selfish about the other person’s good time. 

You are glad to help a girl dress for a “formal” even if you 
aren’t going. Maybe she’s even going to wear your dress. 

We do everything here by student opinion, so every person 
here must be trained to be a potential good citizen. 

When you’re made responsible for a certain job you feel more 
like you "belong” from then on. 

Any girl considers her opinion as important because she’s al- 
ways consulted. 

You learn that each individual is important. The opinion of 
every person in the hall must be considered before the group 
is committed to any special action. 

We learn how to select leaders and they aren’t always our 
best friends. 

You learn to get things done on time. 

A dorm doesnT run by laws laid down but by individuals tak- 
ing personal responsibility. 

In regard to regulations, you do something about a situation, 
you don’t just talk. 

Maybe you’re a Baptist and you go to church with a Metho- 
dist and you see that it’s a pretty good church. 

Just as the end -product of learning experiences was found 
to be largely in the areas of human relationships, so was it also 
evident that the process of learning was rooted in dynamic 
social forces. That process takes place in two general ways. 
First, through social interaction — ^students learn simply from 
contact with many other minds. Second, they learn definite 
procedures and techniques through working with others in 
activities. It might be assumed that what is learned through 
the first method would not be at all dependent on the second. 
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The investigator was careful to inquire about this point and 
found it to be the unanimous opinion of the students that learn- 
ing through social interaction was more productive and effec- 
tive when supplemented by the activity program. The work 
in these activities vitalized their personal contacts and there- 
fore supplemented the first method. Students believe that the 
intimacy of their contacts is a strong determinant in the first 
method and that the working relationship is likewise effective 
in the learning of procedures and techniques. 

The quantity and quality of this end product, social educa- 
tion, varies considerably from hall to hall. An attempt was 
made to find out what is responsible for such variation — ^what 
some of the factors are which influence the nature and caliber 
of the program. It was found that one certain relationship 
stood out above all others; wherever there was a “good” pro- 
gram, a high degree of esprit de corps was also evidenced. Close 
analysis would indicate that this finding should have been 
anticipated. When it is remembered that “social interaction” 
and “a working relationship” were basic to the learning process, 
it might be expected that the attitudes and sentiments of the 
group, individually and collectively, would be highly influential 
in determining the end result. 

Interestingly enough a parallel to this condition was also 
found in industry by the Mayo group in their studies of the 
productivity of workers in the Western Electric plant. All 
experiments dramatically and conclusively demonstrated the 
importance of employee attitudes and sentiments. It was clear 
that the responses of workers to what was happening about 
them were dependent upon the significance these events had for 
them. This discovery is nothing very new or startling. It is 
something which anyone who has had some actual experience 
in handling other people intuitively recognizes and practices. 

This spirit which is conducive to the formulation of a pro- 
gram based on friendly cooperation, is very evident in some 
halls. In those halls, students were profiting immeasurably 
from the program and were well aware of its benefits. 

From the facts presented it is evident that dormitories make 
possible important educational services. It is also true that in 
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some institutions their purpose is considered to be primarily 
one of shelter. It seems surprising that some administrators 
are willing to spend thousands of dollars on the erection of 
beautiful buildings and in turn give such little thought to what 
goes on inside them. 

Reflection upon the relationship of esfnt de corps to effec- 
tive social education emphasizes the importance of the adult 
leader in the situation. Any attempt to delineate those traits 
which combine to make a “good” head resident would be as 
difficult as to describe the traits of a “good” teacher. The head 
resident must basically be able to work with people. She must 
also have a conception or at least an intuitive feeling for the 
objectives of residence-hall living. With such natural endow- 
ments she can accomplish much. She can accomplish more if 
those natural endowments are trained through formal educa- 
tion. Such training should increase her ability consciously to 
recognize appropriate educational objectives and to plan and 
execute a program accordingly. Some of the aspects she will 
need to consider along with members of the group are: 

1. Experiences which are worthy of inclusion in the pro- 
gram. 

2. Suitable bases of evaluation. 

3. Areas in which students are best fitted to assume re- 
sponsibility and a proper progression in the amount they 
assume. 

4. Extent of formal tules and regulations. 

5. Provision of opportunities for students to participate in 
a manner and to an extent which is in keeping with their 
needs. 

6. Appropriate techniques for encouraging participation. 

A second factor observed to be influential in the establish- 
ment of esprit de corps was the size and lay-out of the living 
unit. In very large halls it is extremely difficult to achieve 
social orientation and development because they normally 
originate in smaller groups and gradually work to larger ones. 
Individuals are apt more keenly to feel their responsibilities 
when the number is not so large as to create anonymity. 
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Administrators would do well to study living units in rela- 
tion to their educational advantages before building student 
residences. They need abso soriously to consider their obliga- 
tion to select competent bead re.sidents. Such considerations 
point out a possible way of bringing the residence hall nearer to 
the center of the field of learning experiences rather than on the 
periphery where it now tends to be. 



COORDINATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
SERVICES AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

LUCILLE ALLEN 
Counselor, Cornell University 

Dr. Lucille Allen described the coordination between 
various student personnel services which is occurring and which 
is planned at her institution — 'particularly that between her 
ofRce and the Health Services. Dr. Allen indicated that next 
year it is planned to have five patrons in each residence — 3 men 
and 2 women. These patrons will be faculty staff members, 
they will have their meals at the residence once a week and 
through their contacts with the girls will discover what the girls 
want and need. Dr. Allen felt that such a relationship between 
the patrons and the students would be mutually helpful and 
would result in the living units being used to the fullest extent. 
New living units, which are being built, are in the mood of 
this age, i.e,, they are somewhat modern and truly functional. 

The coordination of counseling services and health services 
was aided by Dr. Allen’s being invited to become a member of 
five faculties at Cornell, including the Medical Health Service. 
This condition was extremely helpful in getting the students 
to actually use the services. 

A joint appointment was made between Dr, Allen’s counsel- 
ing services and the Medical staff. Miss McCormick, who has 
her M.A, in Nursing Education and who, in addition, had five 
years’ experience in a psychological clinic and with a psychia- 
trist, was chosen for this position. Miss McCormick goes into 
the dormitories for any reason and makes direct contacts with 
the girls. If an emergency arises she is empowered to act at 

once. j 

If a difficult problem arises, the girl is referred to Dr. Allen s 
office where a tentative diagnosis is made. Usually the psychia- 
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trisc provides additional information and instructs Dr. Allen’s 
office to carry on with the treatment. 

Dr. Allen cxpre.ssed the belief that the close relationship 
between her office and the Medical Service will have a real effect 
in preventing epidemics and in lncrea.sing the respect for good 
health. 

Dr. Allen then described a student-dean program. There 
are ten assistants^ each of whom spends one year as head of a 
cottage, and one year as an a.ssistant in the dormitories. These 
assistants are assigned functions such as organizing music hours, 
etc., which the University can not provide formally. Such pro- 
cedures broaden the opportunities of the whole student body. 



CURRENT TRENDS IN PERSONNEL WORK 
AT PRATT INSTITUTE 

MARGARET STEPHENSON 
Director of Student Life, Pratt Institute 

When Dr. Lloyd-Jones asked me to participate in this dis- 
cussion tonight on “New Trends in Personnel Work” I assented 
but told her that I did not think there was anything in 
what we are doing but rather that we are using tried methods 
in a new situation. However, there is one angle of the program 
which is unusual — that I, a woman, head the personnel program 
for both men and women (the ratio is 2 men to 1 woman). 
There is a man and a woman counselor on the staff besides 
myself. Those persons I happen to know who carry the title 
“Dean of Students” in co-educational institutions are men. I 
doubt if you can call having a woman in this position a new 
“trend” — but rather an atypical situation. 

Can you imagine what is would be like to step into a brand 
new job where there are no patterns set for personnel work? 
No one whose place you take? It was a tremendous challenge 
to me. When I accepted the position I had visions of not 
having to bide my time to make gradual changes in the work 
of my predecessor. However, it did not take me long to find 
out that it is just as difficult — or even more so — to bring about 
changes from a laissez-faire policy as it had been in my two 
previous positions to make changes from policies set up by my 
predecessors. In fact, many times when I have felt frustrated 
in trying to work out standards I have realized how in previous 
positions which I have held — similar to those held by many of 
you — that someone long before me had fought and bled for 
those standards which I had blithely accepted. 

The policy of the Institute concerning student welfare is 
summed up in the statement which appeared in the catalogue 
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as late as 1944-45. It read, “Pnispcctive .students should be 
sufficiently mature to he responsible for them.selves.” Because 
the philosophy of the Institute wa.s changing, our office was set 
up September 1945. 

Pratt Institute i.s a technical college made up of four schools 
— ^Art, Engineering, Home Kconomic.s and Library Science, 
The last named is not an undergraduate school and so does not 
belong in the .same category in our plams. 

One of the first steps in getting acejuainted with the faculty 
and the school was to make a study of the backgrounds of the 
student body — including the age range, the number living at 
home and commuting, how many houns they .spent daily in 
travel, and the number living in rented rooms near the college. 
As we got acquainted with the set-up we decided that it would 
be better to put our empha,sis for the first year on group guid- 
ance rather than on individual guidance. This decision was due 
partly to the urgency of the need for group guidance as ex- 
pressed by student and faculty, and partly because we could 
work in this area more safely without treading on the toes of 
the persons who had been doing individual guidance for years, 
and although untrained, had in many instances been doing a 
good job, 

Therefore early last year we set up long-range planning com- 
mittees — a Club Committee, a Social Committee, a Finance 
Committee and a Committee to Revise the Student Govern- 
ment Association. There were S students and 2 faculty mem- 
bers on each. These committees are still functioning — in addi- 
tion to some new ones including a Publication.s Committee. It 
has been their job to make policies concerning the activities 
which, like Topsy, had “just grown” in a lackadaisical fashion. 
A few had flourished but most of them, because of lack of direc- 
tion, had merely existed. Now through the work of these com- 
mittees we have a system for chartering clubs, for registering 
and controlling social affairs, for budgeting and auditing the 
student activity fee, for policies in choosing the editorial staff 
of the newspaper and Y earhook, for policies and regulations not 
very different from those you are accustomed to on a campus 
where there has been student government for many years — the 
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kind of thing which I had taken for granted when I was at the 
University of Oklahoma without realizing that someone a long 
time before me had had to do a lot of ground work. 

Because the three undergraduate schools at the Institute are 
run on the basis of strong States rights rather than by a Federal 
Government — the student body had its primary loyalty to its 
own school rather than to the Institute. Thus when the new 
Student Government was set up it was delibeiately planned to 
cut through school lines horizontally with representation to an 
all-institute freshman-class council, sophomore-class organiza- 
tion, etc., instead of an organization of mechanical-engineering 
freshmen or costume-design sophomores. Last spring we had 
our first all-student-body elections. It has meant careful plan- 
ning every step of the way — but we are getting places 

In the area of the social program we have made considerable 
headway. The students wanted a hangout — a place where they 
might drop in casually — to smoke, to dance, to chat. As a 
result of a Winter Carnival they cleared enough money for a 
start. This fund has been added to in one way or another. 
A committee made up jointly of students from the Interior 
Design class in the Art School and from the Home Furnishings 
class in Home Economics rounded up some old furniture and 
painted it. They put a juke box and a coke machine into what 
had once been a gymnasium. It was opened in December, 
1945. The response was very gratifying. In the year since 
then about ^33,000 has been put into new furnishings and in 
remodeling a room off the lounge for a snack bar. A hostess 
is on duty from 11 a.m. until 9 p.m. We now average 1500 
persons a day using the lounge. It is so crowded that they play 
bridge on the floor and eat hamburgers standing up. Instead 
of buying decks of cards and checkers and chess men by the 
half dozen, we now order them by the gross. We give out 
tickets for radio broadcasts, organize theater parties for Broad- 
way productions and I could go on and on with examples. The 
point is that we have been able to meet a very definite need of 
the students and we already have in writing plans for a Student 
Union Building as soon as construction is possible. 

Before I leave the subject of the social program, I want to 
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say that we are trying to meet the neeri for low-cost recreation 
on weekends. If a student wants to spend ^1S--J525 on a date, 
he has all of the resources of New York City. We do not need 
to compete with big name bands and night clubs. Our problem 
is to furnish a place for our60() students who rent rooms within 
a few blocks of the Institute. So we are keeping the lounge 
and snack bar open on P'riday and Saturday nights until mid- 
night with all kinds of activity going on. They can have a 
wonderful time spending only nickels — or spertding nothing as 
far as that is concerned. Besides the activities in the lounge, 
the Junior Class is sponsoring low-co.st movies. Thus we are 
attempting a real campu.s-centcred social program in the heart 
of New York City. We feel that wc are furnkshing some com- 
petition to some of the cheap places in the neighborhood which 
were student hangouts. 

In the area of housing we feel mo.st frustrated — as probably 
do most of you. We had no dormitories and women who for- 
merly rented rooms to students prefer roomers who are in busi- 
ness and who can pay rent twelve months out of the year. We 
have far more students than normally and far fewer houses than 
before the war. In a city college there is no green grass and 
open space in which to spread out with temporary housing and 
New York City will not allow such units as Quonset huts. 
However, we have furnished a mansion — and I mean mansion — 
which belonged to one of the Pratt family. We have 33 fresh- 
man girls living on the second and third floors and we use the 
main floor for our Women’s Club program. We were able to 
get government aid that included one dormitory unit for 80 
veterans and 16 units for married veterans — thus using a large 
part of what small campus we had. It is a drop in the bucket, 
but it helps. A Faculty Housing Committee is working very 
hard, but with cramped quarters in a big city there are not the 
ways of expanding housing that there are on a residential 
campus. 

We have made noticeable progres.s in the area of health. 
For many years the Institute had maintained an infirmary with 
2 resident nurses' — but they kept office hours at the Institute 
only an hour a day. As you well know, a person cannot choose 
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a particular hour to be ill or to have an accident— and the stu- 
dents were not making much use of the infirmary because it 
was 4i blocks away. So we felt that the core of the health 
program should be centered in the main building rather than in 
the infirmary. A doctor who is a specialist in making surveys 
of health set-ups was called in to make recommendations. As 
a result we now have a Health Service in the main building with 
a doctor and 2 nurses who keep office hours from 8:30-4 p.m. 
and a real health program is underway. Needless to say the 
students are finding their way to the office in great numbers. 

I could go on at length but I want to save time to tell you 
that we are not neglecting the area of individual guidance — 
which is the main interest of the three of us on the staff — but 
we have had to go slowly. Up to now we have given help to 
individuals who have found their way to us of their own accord 
— through knowing one of us while working on a committee, 
or by chance. However, they are coming to us in increasing 
numbers. What is more, we are beginning to get some referrals 
from faculty members and the deans — which is indeed a vic- 
tory. It took a year before we could get the administration to 
appoint a committee to plan for an over-all guidance program. 
But we have it now and the objectives are to evaluate our pres- 
ent program, to see what areas need strengthening and how we 
may integrate and expand our personnel services, 

I have hit only a few high spots but I have tried to give you 
an idea of what we have been able to accomplish in a year and 
a half with a new program. You see, these are not new trends 
or new methods — except as they are applied to this situation. 
I have been accused by faculty members who were satisfied 
with the old status quo of trying to fit a liberal arts and a resi- 
dential campus pattern on a technical college with 60 per cent 
commuters. And I have had moments of questioning that too. 
But after this experience I believe even more strongly that we 
have the same obligation to provide personnel services for our 
kind of student body as you do on a residential campus — 
although we do it differently. We have exactly the same 
responsibility for the kind of men and women who graduate. 



THE NATIONAL STUDENT MOVEMENT AND 
CONFERENCE 


JOHN BERGSTRESSER 
AMistanc Dean of Studcnti, University of Chicago 

At such a professional conference as this one, it is natural 
for us to place great emphasis upon the improvement of per- 
sonnel techniques, measuring instruments, and administrative 
organization— and all of this is both fascinating and vital. This 
type of emphasis docs, however, make it necessary for us to 
guard against the danger of thinking of students merely as 
rather passive customers to whom or far whom we are eternally 
doing something— such as, administering and interpreting tests, 
dispensing information and wisdom, arranging activities and 
housing, and so on. During these professional conferences, per- 
haps some (and I include myself in this number) tend to forget 
or to underestimate what Don Shank in his paper called “the 
dynamic interests of a modem student body.” Or, to put it 
another way, at times we may forget or underestimate what 
Ed Williamson in his paper spoke of as “the societal aspects 
or implications of student personnel services and techniques.” 

In the light of this introductory comment, I hope in a very 
few minutes to arouse your interest and curiosity about an 
embryonic national movement which is almost completely stu- 
dent initiated and directed, and which is potentially of very 
great significance to higher education in America, especially to 
those of us who are engaged in college personnel work. 

Underlying this student movement, it seems to me, is a 
nation-wide ferment in student thinking and a mounting con- 
cern about the student’s own role in the shaping of his own 
present and future— both as college student and as citizen in 
the atomic age. One straw in the mind which has pointed to 
this trend in my experience has been the receipt of dozens of 
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letters coming from student leaders and professional colleagues 
in every section of the country, including Alaska and Hawaii. 

I refer to letters which have asked for, information and sugges- 
tions regarding the establishment or the strengthening of stu- 
dent government. 

But this concern about the student’s role in the drama of 
modern society — and especially in that part of it which is 
played on the college campus — is apparently developing into 
more than a local or even regional phenomenon. 

Last summer a group of 25 American students representing 
several colleges and several national student organizations went 
to Prague to attend an international student conference. One 
of the by-products (probably the most important one) of this 
venture was a decision by these American delegates to attempt 
to bring into being on their return a large, representative, non- 
political, truly national student organization in this country. 
They had in mind an organization somewhat similar to those 
already existing in such countries as Sweden and England, but 
an organization which is thoroughly adapted to American 
conditions. 

As a first step, the group of 25 students set out last fall to 
organize a national student conference to consider (1) whether 
there is sufficient interest and desire among students nationally 
to undertake such a project and (2) if so, upon what general 
principles should such a national organization be founded. 

Definite invitations to the colleges and to many of the 
national student associations of the country to send delegates 
or observers to a conference to be held at the University of 
Chicago on December 28-30 were not issued until November. 
Preparations for the conference were severely handicapped by 
financial limitations and lack of adequate publicity, work space, 
and clerical help. Those who planned the conference hoped, in 
spite of all these limitations, that 250 to 300 students would 
attend. When the conference registrations were tallied, how- 
ever, there were 500 official delegates and 227 accredited ob- 
servers, making a total of 727 registered student participants. 

The delegates represented 297 colleges and 16 national asso- 
ciations. The observers came from 10 other colleges and 12 
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additional national associations. Thus 307 colleges and 26 
national a.ssociations were rfpre.st;nted. This was a response 
far beyond the mo.st optimistic hopes or estimates — a truly 
remarkable demonstration of the widespread interest among 
today’s students in the proposals to be discussed at the con- 
ference. 

Because this conference was so completely student initiated 
and directed, I wish that we could have heard directly from qne 
or more of the student leaders about the results of the confer- 
ence. In fact, I tried hard to sell this idea to the Program Com- 
mittee of the C.G.P.A. and A.C.P.A, (Personally I believe that 
in general we are overlooking a good bet in not inviting a mod- 
erate degree of student participation in our programs.) Since 
we cannot hear directly from the student leadership, however, 
I welcome the opportunity to give you the following abbrevi- 
ated and general statement about the outcomes of the confer- 
ence. These facts are taken from the printed report prepared 
by the National Continuations Committee set up by the Chi- 
cago Conference. (Copies of this report have been mailed to 
all members of A.C.P.A. through the courte!;y of the Continu- 
ations Committee and the good services of our secretary, 
Thelma Mills,) 

The Constitutional Assembly is being planned for early 
September in Madison, Wisconsin. The Continuations Com- 
mittee is setting its sights on an attendance of 20O0-2S00 from 
nearly 1000 colleges. If they come even close to these figures — 
and proceed to create a national student organization along the 
lines agreed upon at Chicago— then, I submit, this student 
movement will have developed into something too big and 
potent to be ignored by college personnel workers. My plea is 
that we take the trouble to become thoroughly informed about 
this movement, try to understand its cauiies, and attempt to 
predict and evaluate its implications for student personnel pur- 
poses and programs. 



THE KEUKA COLLEGE FIELD WORK PLAN 

KATHERINE. BLYLEY 
President, Kcuka College 

President Blyley described the study and work organiza- 
tion which is in effect at Keuka College. This program grew 
out of research which began 8 years ago for some technique 
which would relate college studies to the real life situation. In 
June of 1940 there was a faculty workshop session at which the 
whole college year was rearranged so as to provide for 7 work 
periods in the field, During the freshman year this field work 
consists of a critical commentary on an assigned reading pro- 
gram. During the sophomore year the student spends part of 
his time in some community service project. During the junior 
and senior years the students spend a part of the year securing 
actual vocational experience. 

Each student has a work counselor, a member of the em- 
ploying agency, who trains and supervises the student and who 
makes a rating which is returned to the college. 

When the student finally returns from his field work there 
is an evaluation day during which students meet with the 
appropriate departments, make oral reports and then have a 
conference with their major adviser. A grade is finally pre- 
pared and reported to the Registrar. This procedure provides 
then for both a study and a work grade record. 

The community and service aspect of the program during 
either the summer or winter period is possibly the most unique 
aspect of the program. The student takes part in some worthy 
community project. He is supervised on this community job 
and is visited by the college representative. 

Keuka College believes that education is better served if 
the student spends a specific period of time during each year 
away from the campus in supervised work or other types of 

866 
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experience. The College accepts the responsibility of seeing 
that every student utilizes her time in a purpo.seful program 
designed to fit her as a responsible worker and citizen. 

I. Objectives: 

A. Over-all 

1. To link education more closely with life experience, 
thus avoiding the artificiality of an education ex- 
clusively based on theory. 

2. To provide through experience practical as well as 
theoretical vocational guidance. 

3. To activate the maturing process by utilizing these 
experiences for the growth and enrichment of the 
total personality. 

B. Objectives of Reading Commentary (Freshmen) 

1. To develop English for use. 

2. To train students in the use of the elementary tools 
of research. 

C. Objectives of Community Service (Sophomore) 

1. To develop insight into the community by partici- 
pation in one community activity. 

2. To develop appreciation of responsibilities as 
citizens. 

D. Objectives of Vocational Experience (Junior and 

Senior) 

1. To Provide practical work experience, 

2. To provide first-hand observation, investigation, 
and exploration. 

3. To give a tryout opportunity in the field of pro- 
fessional choice. 

4. To become the focal point of the vocational guid- 
ance program for each individual student. 

E. Objectives of Elective Experiences: 

1, Earning 

a) To aid in providing for student’s college ex- 
penses. 
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b) To give the students the experience of securing 
and holding a job. 

c) To give the student an introduction to the 
world of work. 

2. Creative Arts 

a) To enrich and widen the student’s cultural ex- 
perience in situations other than those which 
the college can provide. 

b) To provide opportunity for experimentation for 
those with special artistic talent 

3. Research 

a) To stimulate independent, study in a chosen 
field. 

b) To give the undergraduate foundation for fur- 
ther study, 

F. The Relation of the Field Period to the Academic 
Program; 

The relation of the Field Period to the academic 
program of the college has been well summed up by 
Acting President Blyley in the original announcement 
concerning the Field Period Plan, in which she indi- 
cated that whatever form of activity Was chosen by 
the student, the aim would be “to bring the student 
into close and uninterrupted association with some 
aspect of life or learning which will serve to sharpen 
and direct her perception of values and give added 
meaning and significance to her regular academic 
studies.” 


II. A. Requirements: 

1. Reading 
Commentary 1 credit 

2. Community 

Service 1 credit 

3. Junior 

Vocational ' 2 credits 

4. Senior 

Vocational 2 credits 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 

5 weeks (uninterrupted) 


5 weeks 
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B. Electives: 

1. Earning 1 credit 3 weeks 

2. CreativcArts 2 credits 5 weeks (uninterrupted) 

3. Research 2 credits S weeks “ 

III. Time: Winter Field Period: 

November-Dccembcr 
Summer Field Period: 

June-August 
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copies of EnucATiONAt and Psychological Measore- 
MENT, Volumes I through IV have been reprinted in a 
small-print edition which is available at |S3,00 per volume 
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THE EFFECT OF THE NATURE OF THE 
CRITERION UPON THE VALIDITY 
OF APTITUDE TESTS^ 

DEWEY B. STUIT 
State University of Iowa 

It is generally agreed by personnel research psychologists 
as well as by guidance workers and counselors that validity is 
one of the most important, if not the most important attribute 
of a test. In selection, classification and guidance we are inter- 
ested in predicting the future performance of an individual on 
the basis of what we know about him at a particular moment. 
This means that we must ascertain the relationship between 
certain measurable attributes and subsequent performance. 
Knowing the nature and magnitude of this relationship we can 
with more or less success predict the individual’s later perform- 
ance from his performance in the predictor variable. 

Unfortunately the determination of this relationship is far 
from a simple proposition. There are at least three general 
factors which Influence the magnitude of a so-called validity 
coefficient. First is the matter of the test itself; for example, 
a test of low reliability has automatically placed upon it a 
ceiling above which its validity cannot rise. As several recent 
writers have pointed out, reliability is no virtue in itself but 
there is no denying the fact that a test of very low reliability 
cannot have a high validity. In general, therefore, it is in the 
interest of validity to have a test of reasonably high reliability. 

In addition to a test’s reliability there are other important 
statistical qualities which determine the goodness of the test, 
e.g., the intercorrelations of the items. Time and space are not 
available in this paper for an elaboration of each of these points 

paper given at the meetines of the American College Personnel Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 29, 1947, 
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except to say that there are many factors which influence the 
quality of a test— and all in turn may have a significant effect 
upon the test's validity. 

A second factor which infl«encc.s the .si/,e of a validity coeffi- 
cient is the nature of the experimental population. All too 
often test manuals simply report that the validity of a particu- 
lar test is a certain magnitude without describing the popula- 
tion from which it was derived. Was it an unselccted popula- 
tion or was it one which had been selected on .some ba.sis, thus 
reducing its range of talent? Was the population representa- 
tive of the universe or was it biased in some manner? What 
about such factors as education and experience? Was the 
population homogeneous with respect to the.se factors or were 
these factors shown to be unrelated to the traits under con- 
sideration? The careful user of tests will he diligent to inquire 
into these factors before he accepts and uses published validity 
coefficients. Our experience in the Services made it abundantly 
clear that all of these factors are exceedingly important in corre- 
lation studies. Dealing with so many different types of popu- 
lations, with varied backgrounds of educational and vocational 
experience and selected on many different bases, it was possible 
to see how significant these factors were in the interpretation 
of validity coefficients. 

A third factor which will greatly influence the magnitude 
of a validity coefficient is the nature of the criterion with which 
the test is correlated, Unfortunately many test builders have 
indiscriminately accepted whatever criterion of performance 
was available and have correlated their test scores with this 
criterion as a matter of expediency. The consequence has been 
the publication of many misleading coefficients of validity 
which the guidance worker and counselor have often unwit- 
tingly accepted and used in their work. The net result of this 
practice has been a complete misinterpretation of test scores 
and loss of faith in tests on the part of both counselors and 
clients. 

The types of criterion measures which are most frequently 
used in educational and industrial personnel work are; (1) 
grades in training courses, (2) ratings of performance and (3) 
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objective outcomes such as sales per month, number of words 
typed per minute, frequency of errors or amount of work spoil- 
age. Each of these criteria has advantages and disadvantages 
which should be recognized in the interpretation of validity 
coefficients. 

The criterion measure which is most familiar to educational 
personnel workers is the school grade. The important question 
for us is: Does the school grade have a uniform interpretation 
from subject to subject, from class to class, and from school to 
school? The answer is probably “No.” In some classes the 
grade in the course may be determined largely by the number 
of class recitations, by punctuality, attentiveness and neatness 
of work. In another course, or class within the same depart- 
ment, the major emphasis may be upon the answers to objec- 
tive-type quizzes, with no weight given to any of the factors 
mentioned earlier. In some laboratory courses considerable 
weight may be given to laboratory technique; in others, labora- 
tory work may be largely regarded as a necessary chore. Each 
of the criteria described may be quite reliable but this fact pro- 
vides no assurance that the criteria are equally appropriate. 
Certainly they do not include the same things and aptitude 
tests which are correlated with these different criteria will show 
very different validity coefficients, depending upon the particu- 
lar criterion which is being considered. 

Ratings made of school work or performance on the job are 
subject to many of the same defects mentioned above. Judges 
may vary greatly in their definitions of success and hence may 
actually employ entirely different yardsticks; one judge, for 
example, may emphasize greatly the personal qualities of the 
individual while another may consider only the actual products 
of the worker’s efforts. And with respect to products turned 
out one judge may emphasize speed and another, quality. 
Needless to say an aptitude test which will predict success as 
appraised by one judge will not necessarily predict success as 
appraised by another judge. Unless the test user knows the 
exact nature of the criterion with which the test was correlated 
he will not be in a position to determine accurately the validity 
of the test. 
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Objective criteria such as the number of words typed per 
minute or the number of errors per typed page are often re- 
garded as the most desirable types of criteria. Actually these 
criteria too may be inappropriate. It would hardly be logical, 
for example, to evaluate a receptionist-secretary on such a nar- 
row basis. The number of words typed per minute is simply 
not a comprehensive enough criterion to evaluate so complex 
a job. A secretarial aptitude test correlated with such a narrow 
criterion would, therefore, have a validity coefficient which 
would be quite inappropriate for use in the selection of a recep- 
tionist-secretary, While objective criteria are generally more 
reliable than subjective criteria there is no assurance that they 
will always be more appropriate in a particular situation. 
There are many instances in the literature where so-called 
special aptitude tests have produced entirely misleading results 
because of the narrowness of the criterion employed. 

During the war years military psychologists had many 
opportunities to observe the effect of different types of criterion 
measures upon the validity coefficients of aptitude tcst.s, Three 
illustrations of such experience will be presented here. 

The first illustration which I should like to present is the 
effect upon validity coefficients of the introduction of an objec- 
tive, written achievement test in an officer training program in 
the U. S. Navy, Before the introduction of the achievement 
test the students in this school had been evaluated on the basis 
of weekly grades and ratings in a “laboratory” situation. The 
ratings were felt to be the most important type of evaluation 
and hence they were allowed to constitute two-thirds of the 
final grade, that is, the ratings were multiplied by two and 
added to the average weekly quiz grades in computing the stu- 
dent’s final grade. 

The correlations between aptitude test scores and this cri- 
terion of school success were, without exception, low. For ex- 
ample, the correlation of the verbal part of the Classifir- 

cation Test with the final grade was .18; the correlation between 
the mathematical part of this test and the final grade was .01, 
After the introduction of the final achievement examination 
and the elimination of the ratings from the criterion these corre- 
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latlons increased to .32 and .49, respectively. While one may 
not conclude from these data that the new criterion was neces- 
sarily better than the old one, it can be said that the new cri- 
terion was predictable by means of our aptitude tests, whereas 
the old one was not. It should be added that in the judgment 
of the school staff the new criterion constituted a great improve- 
ment over the one which had formerly been used. 

A second illustration is furnished by the changes in the 
validity of aptitude tests introduced by the use of standardized 
written achievement and performance tests in the evaluation of 
trainees in a basic engineering school. Before the introduction 
of performance testing it was customary for the school to use 
informal written tests extensively and while shop ratings were 
used, their effective weight was quite small. In these circum- 
stances the Arithmetical Reasoning Test of the Basic Test Bat- 
tery was the best predictor of success in this school; after the 
introduction of the standardized written achievement and per- 
formance tests and the resultant greater emphasis on practical 
ability, the Mechanical Knowledge Test became the best pre- 
dictor and the verbal and numerical aptitudes became less 
important and less appropriate. 

A third illustration is drawn from our experience in attempt- 
ing to correlate our predictive measures with success aboard 
ship. Prior to the inauguration of the shipboard studies the 
predictor variables had been correlated with success in school. 
In these circumstances the best single predictor of success for 
radiomen was a code learning aptitude test. The General 
Classification Test (a test of general mental ability) correlated 
quite low with success in school (.26). When the correlations 
between predictor variables and success aboard ship were com- 
puted it was found that the highest correlation was between the 
General Classification Test and the criterion (.38). Evidently 
the criterion of shipboard performance placed the major empha- 
sis upon all-around versatility whereas success in radio school 
was dependent primarily upon the ability to learn the code. In 
counseling work we often assume that an aptitude test which 
correlates with school success will also correlate with success 
on the job. Data such as these indicate that this may not 
always be the case. 
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In summary, it has been the experience of military psycholo- 
gists that the so-callcd validity of a test will be greatly influ- 
enced by the nature of the criterion. Manjf writers in our pro- 
fessional literature have pointed out the same facts. Unfortu- 
nately such data are not displayed too prominently in the test 
manuals accompanying many of the test.s which we use in guid- 
ance and counseling. It is, therefore, the responsibility of all 
of us who construct tests to descrihe the nature of our criterion 
as well as to describe the experimental and .standardization 
populations; as test users it should increasingly he our responsi- 
bility to demand such information and to use it intelligently 
whenever it is made available to us. 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MILITARY OCCU- 
PATIONAL SPECIALTY AND ARMY 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 
TEST STANDARD 
SCORED 

NAOMI STEWART 

Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education 

This paper presents findings concerning the relationship 
between Military Occupational Specialty and Army General 
Classification Test Standard Score for 68,325 white and colored 
enlisted men in 220 military occupational specialties. The basic 
data for the study were obtained from War Department Ma- 
chine Records Survey No. 4, taken September 30, 1944. 

These War Department surveys were taken every three 
months and yielded data for approximately 2 per cent of all 
Army personnel — or roughly 150,000 individuals~on variables 
such as A.G.C.T, standard score, years of education, age, main 
civilian occupation, military occupational specialty, present 
duty assignment, etc. In War Department Machine Records 
Survey No. 4, data of this nature were obtained for all Army 
personnel whose serial numbers ended either in 19 or 75. 

The Army General Classification Test has already been so 
thoroughly described (5, 6), that no additional elaboration is 
necessaiy. Military Occupational Specialty (M.O.S.) is, how- 

^ This paper is based in part on data which the writer analyzed while employed 
by the Personnel Research Section of the Adjutant General’s Office, reported as Per- 
sonnel Research Study No. 675, Part III (7). The analysis was made under the 
direction of Drs. E, A. Rundquist and Reign H. Bittner, whose help throughout the 
devdopment of PRS Stu^ No, 675 is here gratefully acknowledged, For the orgam- 
. aation of the Personnel Research Section at the time the study was done, see (4). 
The study was initiated at the suggestion of Dr Walter' V Bingham, Chairman of 
the Committee on Military Personnel Advisory to the Adjutant General, who is also 
to bo credited with valuable suggestions, as arc Drs E. Donald Sisson, Erwin K 
Taylor, Edwin R Henry and Marion ^ Richardson, 
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ever, a term which could well be amplified. Contrary to popu- 
lar impression, a man was not once and for all classified in a 
particular specialty. Successful completion of a certain course 
of training, increased experience in a given assignment, etc., 
would result in a change of clas.sificatic>n. Furthermore, a man’s 
duty assignment was not by any means always the same as his 
M.O.S. The present study is based on M.O.S. classifications as 
of September 30, 1944, for the 103,998 white and colored en- 
listed men in Survey 4. Since A.G.C.T. scores were not avail- 
able for officers, they were not included in the study. 

Procedure and Results 

It was not possible to utilize data for 18,791 enlisted men 
because of obvious errors and ambiguities which were found 
in some of the variables under consideration, resulting In im- 
possible A.G.C.T. scores, or non-existent M.O.S.'vS, or dispro- 
portionately large numbers of case.s in rare or infrequent 
M.O.S. ’s, etc. War Department Machine Records data are 
especially valuable because of the effort that was made to 
obtain a complete 2 per cent sample of the Army, but the neces- 
sity for obtaining and punching data wherever our forcc.s were 
stationed, despite what were sometimes extremely adver.se con- 
ditions, resulted inevitably in errors of the type mentioned. 

For the remaining 85,207 enlisted men, distributions of 
A.G.C.T. scores were obtained, broken down by M.O.S. and 
also by race within each M.O.S. For all M.O.S.’s in use on 
September 30, 1944, for which data on at least 25 cases were 
available, A.G.C.T, medians were obtained. For those M.O.S.’s 
for which data on at least 50 cases were available, the 10th, 
2Sth, 7Sth and 90th percentiles of the A.G.C.T. distributions 
were also obtained. 

Table 1 presents this information for 68,325 enlisted men in 
220 military occupational specialties. Data for the remaining 
16,882 cases analyzed arc not given, either because the N’s in 
the M.O.S. groups in which these men were coded were smaller 
than 25, or because their M.O.S.’s were no longer in use. Mili- 
tary Occupational Specialties are listed in Table 1 in descending 
order of A.G.C.T. median, ' 
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TABLE I 

Selected PercenlUe Points for A.G C.T. Dislnbuiions of White and Colored Enlisted 
Men in Mihlary Occupalionai Specialties Listed in TM 12-427 as Cwreni in 
Septenher, '44 {M.O.S's in Descending Order of Median A GC.T. 

Scoret Only M-0 S,'s With at Least 25 Cases Included^ 

Based on Data from Machine Records Survey 
#4, Taken 30 September 1944) 


M.O.S. R* P«o Pth Pm Psfi Pio No. Q 


787. Weather Forecaster W 

T 


784. 

Weather Observer 

W 



T 

27S. 

Classification Specialist 

W 

T 

SOS. 

Cryptographic Tech- 

W 


nician 

T 

683. 

Bombsight Mechanic 

W 



T 

953. 

Radar Repairman, Re- 

W 


porting Equipment 

T 

187. 

Repcaterman, Telephone 

W 

T 

772. 

Liaison Pilot 

W 



T 

938, 

AAF Gunnery Instructor 

W 

T 

301. 

Investigator 

W 

T 

622. 

Finance Technical Clerk 

W 



T 

274. 

Writer, Military Subjects 

W 

T 

649. 

Radio Repairman, Fixed 

W 


Station 

T 

09S. 

Central Office Repairman 

W 

T 

502, 

Administrative NCO 

W 



C 



T 

624. 

Finance Clerk 

W 

T 

149. 

Pharmacist 

W 



T 

858. 

Medical Laboratory 

W 


Technician 

T 

629. 

Student 

W 



T 

623. 

Finance Typist Clerk 

W 

T 

658. 

Link Trainer Instructor 

W 


T 




134 

> 1 • 


25 




134 

, 


26 


140 

133 

127 

120 

114 

151 

65 

140 

134 

127 

120 

114 

157 

7,0 

142 

133 

124 

117 

110 

229 

80 

142 

133 

124 

117 

109 

235 

80 

140 

132 

124 

114 

105 

178 

9,0 

140 

131 

124 

113 

103 

184 

9,0 

141 

134 

124 

118 

111 

76 

80 

142 

134 

124 

118 

111 

79 

8.0 

139 

132 

124 

118 

109 

78 

7.0 

139 

132 

124 

118 

109 

78 

7.0 

140 

137 

125 

119 

110 

54 

90 

140 

136 

124 

115 

108 

60 

10 5 

. , 

« , , 

123 

• . 1 

• • 4 

31 

4 1 4 

. . 

. 4 ♦ 

123 

. . 4 

, , 

31 

. , 

134 

128 

122 

113 

106 

141 

75 

134 

128 

122 

114 

106 

142 

7.0 

141 

133 

122 

114 

108 

130 

9.5 

141 

131 

122 

114 

108 

134 

85 

140 

132 

122 

116 

no 

118 

80 

140 

132 

122 

116 

no 

121 

80 

137 

130 

122 

117 

no 

59 

65 

137 

130 

122 

117 

no 

59 

6.5 

. . . 


122 

. . , 


36 


. 4 « 

4 4 4 

122 



36 


... 

. . . 

122 



30 

, , 



122 

. , 

. . 

30 


137 

129 

121 

114 

107 

930 

75 


. 

110 


, , 

32 


137 

129 

121 

il4 

106 

973 

75 

139 

133 

122 

115 

109 

77 

9.0 

139 

133 

121 

115 

109 

79 

90 



120 

. . . 


35 

, . , 

• . • 

, , 

121 

. . . 


39 

4 . . 

137 

128 

120 

Ill 

102 

ISO 

8.5 

137 

128 

120 

111 

99 

163 

8,5 

140 

131 

120 

113 

105 

119 

90 

140 

131 

120 

111 

102 

133 

10,0 

139 

129 

120 

113 

108 

86 

8,0 

139 

129 

120 

113 

108 

89 

8.0 

138 

129 

120 

111 

107 

79 

9.0 

138 

129 

120 

111 

107 

79 

9,0 


• R— Race- W— White; C— Colored, U— Unknown, T— Total, Total figures 
are for white, colored and unknown. 
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TABLE 1 (C'nKiinuj'Jf 








-•trJL-rEli: 



M.OS. 

R* 

p« 

Pt. 

P.., 

Pa 

P., 

No. 


647. Radin Repairman, Air- 

\v 

Mil 

Hi 

122 

U5 

IfW 

73 

85 

craft Et|iiipmrtlt 

T 

Hfl 

U1 

120 

114 

107 

75 

8.5 

7W, Oxygen Plant Oprrawr 

w 

* a , 

a a • 

120 

. r . 


28 



r 

* . . 

, . . 

120 

. . « 


28 


21J. Stervographer 

w 

138 

128 

119 

112 

101 

177 

80 

T 

UK 

128 

119 

112 

103 

IKS 

8.0 

m. Radar Mechanic (IFF) 

W 

l.U 

127 

110 

111 

105 

98 

8,0 


T 

135 

122 

119 

112 

105 

99 

7.5 

076. Draftsman, Topographic 

W 

1.14 

126 

119 

111) 

UH 

76 

80 

T 

134 

124 

119 

IIW 

103 

78 

7.5 

952. Radar Repairman Clim- 

W 

I.»9 

I2'r 

119 

112 

lor, 

56 

as 

Laying Eouipmcnt 

T 

no 

I2'> 

119 

111 

106 

58 

9.0 

(Desrgnated Set) 

777. Radio Operator, High 

W 



119 



46 


Speed. Automatic 

r 

, , 

• r . 

119 

* • . 

. r -P 

47 

si! 

955. Radar R^airman, Air- 

w 



119 



19 


borne Equipment 

T 

. . . 


119 

a 


41 


(Designaceci Set) 

925. Aircraft Engineenng 

w 

• • « 

a a i 

120 


.a. 

16 


Technician 

T 

• • ♦ 

• . 1 

119 

• • « 

, , 

18 


867. Radar Mechanic, Bom- 

w 



119 



32 


bardment 

T 

, , 

, , 

119 

> • » 

1 • 1 

32 


6d8 Radio Repairman 

W 

138 

128 

IIK 

no 

102 

239 

9,0 


T 

138 

128 

118 

109 

lot 

247 

9.5 

631. Intelligence NCO 

W 

138 

128 

119 

111 

102 

1,18 

85 


T 

116 

128 

IIK 

no 

W 

152 

9.0 

239, Teletype Mechanic 

W 

134 

124 

IIK 

107 

lOI 

% 

8.S 


T 

134 

124 

UR 

107 

101 

97 

8.5 

814, Opera tiona NCO 

W 

135 

127 

119 

ill 

97 

85 

8.0 


T 

13S 

126 

118 

no 

95 

91 

8.0 

070. Draftsman 

W 

... 

. .. 

UR 



37 



T 

. . . 

• * * 

118 

a , , 

» e ♦ 

38 

* » ♦ 

004, Aerial Phototopographer 

W 

• I 


121 



36 



T 

, , , 

» * s 

118 

» a t 

. . a 

37 

> * 1 

405, Clerk-Typiat 

W 

134 

127 

117 

108 

99 

2550 

9.5 


c 

120 

113 

103 

91 

80 

138 

11.0 


T 

13+ 

126 

117 

108 

97 

2705 

9.0 

678. Power Turret and Gun- 

W 

134 

125 

117 

108 

102 

lOO 

8,5 

sight Mechanic 

T 

134 

125 

117 

108 

102 

101 

8.5 

859, Pharmacy Technician 

W 

131 

126 

U9 

108 

95 

50 

9.0 

659. Instructor (Designated 

T 

131 

125 

117 

108 

93 

51 

8.5 

W 

137 

126 

118 

102 

88 

165 

12,0 

Subject) 

T 

137 

125 

116 

101 

88 

184 

12.0 

442, Entertainment Specialist 

W 



117 



46 


438, Bandsman, French Heim 

T 

!28 

i22 

116 

ids 

*91 

SO 

7.6 

W 

ass 


118 

’ 


33 


754. Radio Mechanic, AAF 

T 

* , 1 

» » • 

116 


["* 

36 

* t f 

W 

132 

124 

115 

107 

100 

443 

8J! 

757, Radio Operator-Mc- 

T 

132 

124 

115 

107 

100 

448 

8.5 

W 

132 

124 

US 

109 

104 

337 

7.5 

chanlc-Gunner, AAF 

T 

132 

124 

115 

109 

103 

340 

7.5 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



M.OS. 

R* 

P« 

01 

Pw 

Pis 

Pio 

No 

Q 

756. 

Radio Operator, AAF 

W 

131 

123 

US 

107 

99 

281 

80 



T 

131 

123 

115 

107 

99 

289 

8.0 

667. 

Message Center Cleric 

W 

132 

125 

116 

lOS 

94 

238 

10.0 



T 

132 

124 

US 

lOS 

92 

247 

95 

Si2. 

Communications Chief 

W 

129 

124 

US 

lOS 

94 

220 

9.5 



T 

130 

124 

US 

lOS 

93 

230 

9.5 

228. 

Survey and Instrument 

W 

136 

126 

US 

107 

9S 

12S 

9.5 


Man 

T 

136 

126 

US 

106 

94 

130 

100 

097. 

Installer-Rcpairman, 

W 

128 

123 

US 

99 

91 

130 

12 0 


Telephone and 

Telegraph 

T 

128 

123 

115 

99 

91 

130 

12,0 

283. 

Athletic Instructor 

W 

134 

124 

116 

109 

96 

121 

75 



T 

133 

124 

US 

106 

95 

129 

9,0 

7S9. 

Radio Operator, CNS 

W 

129 

123 

US 

108 

102 

124 

75 


T 

129 

122 

US 

108 

101 

127 

7.0 

740, 

Radio Operator, Inter- 

W 

128 

124 

117 

104 

99 

56 

10.0 


mediate Speed 

T 

128 

124 

115 

104 

94 

58 

10.0 

825. 

Medical Supply NCO 

W 



US 



47 



T 



US 

. 

. 

47 


261. 

Wire Chief, Telephone 

W 



116 

, , 


44 

• , , 


and Telegraph 

T 



115 


. . 

45 

. . s 

322, 

Refrigeration Mechanic 

W 



115 

, , , 


38 

1 4 . 


T 



US 

. . . 

* . 

38 

• • 4 

769, 

Chief Storekeeper, Rail- 

W 



115 

. , 

, 

30 

, , 


way 

T 


. 

US 

. . s 


30 

4 4 4 

821 

Quartermaster Supply 

W 

132 

124 

US 

104 

94 

791 

10.0 


Technician 

C 

121 

114 

99 

86 

73 

98 

140 



T 

131 

123 

114 

101 

91 

892 

11,0 

766, 

Radio Operator, High 

W 

133 

123 

114 

106 

97 

316 

85 


Speed, Manual 

T 

133 

123 

114 

106 

96 

324 

85 

237. 

Teletype Operator 

W 

131 

122 

114 

103 

94 

236 

95 


T 

131 

122 

114 

103 

92 

244 

95 

686. 

Airplane Instrument 

W 

132 

124 

114 

107 

96 

181 

8.5 


Mechanic 

T 

132 

124 

114 

107 

96 

186 

8.5 

945, 

Photographic Laboratory 

W 

132 

124 

114 

lOS 

9S 

171 

95 


Technician 

T 

132 

124 

114 

105 

95 

175 

9,5 

687. 

Airplane Propeller 

W 

127 

122 

115 

106 

98 

142 

8,0 


Mechanic 

T 

127 

122 

114 

105 

98 

149 

8,5 

750. 

Airplane Maintenance 
Technician 

W 

128 

124 

114 

107 

100 

101 

8.5 

T 

128 

124 

114 

107 

100 

102 

85 

432. 

Bandsman, Clarinet 

W 

130 

126 

116 

106 

97 

54 

10 0 

T 

130 

124 

114 

lOS 

93 

62 

9.5 

152. 

Photographer 

W 

T 


... 

117 

114 



34 

36 


727. 

Water Supply Technician 

W 

T 



118 

114 



27 

31 

... 

518. 

Ground Aircraft Observer 

w 

T 


... 

114 

114 


... 

27 

31 

... 

826. 

7VAF Supply Technician 

W 

130 

122 

114 

103 

94 

257 

95 

T 

130 

122 

113 

104 

93 

263 

90 
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TABLE I (Contiaued^ 



M O..S. 

R* 

lU 

Pi. 

Pm 

IVs 

p« 

No. 


264. 

X-Ray Teehniciati 

W 

ni 

124 

1I.S 

106 

92 

102 

9.0 


T 

131 

124 

113 

IIH 

91 

107 

10 0 

674. 

Message Cemrr Chief 

W 

137 

123 

114 

107 

100 

73 

8.0 


T 

137 

121 

113 

lOti 

99 

79 

7.5 

433. 

Bandsman, Cornet or 

W 

127 

121 

114 

106 

99 

68 

7.5 


Trumpet 

T 

127 

121 

113 

104 

98 

73 

85 

SS2. 

Control Tower Oiicrator 

W 

134 

126 

113 

103 

95 

66 

115 


T 

134 

124 

113 

1(H 

95 

67 

10.0 

941. 

Camera Technician 

vv 

• * < 

■ • » 

113 



41 




T 

s . 

► . . 

113 



47 


791. 

Air Operations Specialist 

W 

. . 

. . . 

112 



41 




T 

e . 

. t * 

113 



42 


804, 

Camouflage Technician 

W 


* » 

114 



35 



T 


. . 

113 



40 


738. 

Intercept Operator, G 

W 


> t « 

113 



35 




T 


V . ► 

113 



35 

t t » 

039. 

Cable Splicer, Telephone 
and Telegraph 

W 



113 



30 



T 


. . . 

113 



34 

1 • a 

166. 

Powerman 

VV 



113 



27 




T 


, . 

113 



27 

* • I 

776. 

Radio Operator, Low 

W 

129 

122 

113 

102 

91 

886 

10,0 


Speed 

c 

I * 

• » » 

97 

* . , 

♦ ♦ « 

25 


T 

129 

122 

112 

102 

91 

914 

I'o’.o 

911. 

Airplane Armorer 

W 

t2K 

121 

112 

IIH 

92 

79.5 

8.5 



T 

128 

120 

112 

103 

91 

822 

8.5 

748 

Aiijlane Mechanic- 

W 

128 

120 

112 

103 

95 

479 

8.5 


Gunner 

T 

128 

119 

112 

103 

95 

481 

8.0 

612. 

Airplane Armorer- 

VV 

128 

121 

112 

105 

98 

416 

8.0 


Gunner 

T 

128 

121 

112 

lOS 

98 

426 

80 

645. 

Fire Control Instrument 

VV 

132 

123 

112 

UU 

82 

318 

11.0 


Operator, Field 

Artillery 

T 

132 

123 

112 

97 

74 

345 

13.0 

528 

Airplane Hydraulic 

W 


... 

112 

. .. 


47 



Mechanic 

T 

* » « 

* r 

112 

. , . 

• * 

47 


'236. Telegraph Operator 

W 



112 

• a 1 


29 

... 



T 

• • . 

« « . 

112 

. . 

< * « 

29 

, . . 

0S6. 

Postal Clerk 

W 

128 

122 

112 

100 

86 

571 

11.0 



c 

r e » 


84 


e « * 

43 

* 1 • 



T 

128 

121 

111 

97 

81 

617 

12.0 

673. 

Medical NCO 

W 

128 

121 

111 

99 

89 

289 

11.0 



T 

128 

121 

lit 

99 

89 

308 

11.0 

684. 

Airplane Power Plant 

W 

121 

117 

111 

105 

94 

58 

6.0 


Mechanic 

T 

121 

117 

111 

105 

94 

59 

6.0 

227. 

Surveyor 

W 

• • « 


116 

. .. 

... 

25 

, 



T 

, , . 

♦ « 

m 


. . . 

34 

. a 

966, 

Mechanic, Automotive, 
Track Vehicle (Third 

W 



112 



27 



T 



lU 



29 



Echelon) 







435, 

Bandsman, Snare Drum 

T 

t » * 

» » « 

m 

... 


25 


747. 

Airplane and Engine 

W 

126 

119 

no 

100 

89 

2729 

9.5 


Mechanic 

C 

, . 


95 



48 




T 

126 

ii9 

110 

ioo 

‘88 

2793 

'9.5 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MOS AND AGCT SCORE 683 


TABLE 1 (Cotumued) 


M.O.S, R» P„, P„ Pro Pro Pro No. Q 


685. 

Airplane Electrical 

W 

127 

120 

110 

104 

90 

189 

80 


Mechanic 

T 

126 

120 

no 

103 

90 

194 

8.5 

922 

Instrument Repairman, 

W 

128 

120 

no 

101 

93 

S3 

9.5 


Fire Control 

T 

128 

121 

no 

102 

93 

55 

9.5 

617. 

Altitude Chamber 

W 



no 



37 



Technician 

T 

. » 

. , 

no 



37 

< . , 

441. 

Bandsman, Tuba 

W 



111 


. . . 

27 




T 

. , 


no 



29 


815. 

Ordnance Supply NCO 

W 


• • 

113 



26 



T 



no 



27 


114. 

Machinist 

W 

126 

119 

109 

97 

79 

292 

no 



T 

126 

119 

109 

97 

78 

302 

no 

761. 

Scout 

W 

131 

124 

111 

97 

78 

245 

13.5 



T 

130 

122 

109 

86 

71 

268 

18 0 

903. 

Small Arms Weapons 

W 

127 

118 

109 

99 

90 

72 

9.5 


Mechanic 

T 

127 

118 

109 

99 

85 

78 

95 

915. 

Artillery Mechanic, 

W 

. . . 


109 



46 



Heavy Antiaircraft 

T 

, 

, 

109 

, 


46 


167. 

Lithographic Pressman 

W 

• » • 

• • < 

109 


. 4 . 

25 

, . 


T 

, 

. . 

109 


4 . 

25 

. 

861, 

Surgical Technician 

W 

127 

119 

108 

95 

81 

971 

12.0 


T 

127 

119 

108 

94 

79 

1005 

12.5 

SS5. 

Airplane Sheet Metal 

W 

124 

117 

108 

99 

86 

336 

9.0 


Worker 

T 

124 

117 

108 

98 

87 

347 

95 

348. 

Parts Clerk, Automotive 

W 

128 

119 

109 

97 

83 

259 

11.0 



T 

127 

119 

108 

96 

82 

271 

11.5 

762. 

Airplane Engine Repair- 

W 

126 

119 

108 

101 

89 

127 

90 


man 

T 

126 

119 

108 

100 

89 

130 

9.5 

802. 

Artillery Mechanic, 

W 

126 

118 

108 

96 

83 

111 

11.0 


Minor Maintenance 

T 

124 

117 

108 

95 

78 

121 

no 

527. 

Antiaircraft Range Sec- 

W 

132 

118 

no 

95 

82 

112 

11.5 


tion NCO 

T 

132 

118 

108 

94 

77 

118 

12.0 

573. 

Welder, Aircraft 

W 

123 

115 

108 

98 

88 

81 

8.5 

T 

123 

115 

108 

98 

87 

83 

85 

337. 

Foreman, Automotive 

W 

124 

116 

109 

93 

85 

53 

11.5 


Repair Shop 

T 

124 

116 

108 

94 

85 

55 

no 

692. 

Height Finder Observer 

W 


, 

108 

. . . 


35 



T 



108 



38 

. . . 

812. 

Heavy Weapons NCO 

W 



108 

. . . 


34 



T 

* • • 


108 



36 


118, 

Small Boat Operator 

W 



108 



29 



T 

« > * 


108 


c • 

29 

. . . 

724. 

Range Section Operator, 

W 

a * « 

. . 

108 

. . . 


27 

... 


Coast Artillery 

T 


... 

108 



29 

• • • 

510. 

Information Center 

T 


. . 

108 



26 

... 


Operator 








10.0 

12.0 

835. 

Supply Clerk 

W 

C 

126 

115 

119 

106 

108 

92 

99 

82 

80 

73 

1106 

52 



T 

125 

117 

107 

93 

79. 

1170 

12 0 

514. 

Radar Crewman (Desig- 

W 

128 

119 

108 

93 

80 

403 

13,0 

nated Set) 

T 

128 

119 

107 

93 

80 

423 

13.0 
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TABLE I {CDMinvrd) 


M.O.R. 


P« 


Pr, 

Pin 

l’i» 

No. 

__Q 

559. Glider Mechamt 

W 

... 


107 

... 

... ~ 

49 


T 

a a* 

.. 

107 



SO 

• s 

912. Electrician, Auuimotivc 

W 

t • 

t 4 * 

108 



28 


T 

a . 

,4 4 

107 

a « . 


29 

1 . 

282. Office Machine Sen'ice- 

W 


. » * 

107 



28 


man 

T 


a ►- 

107 

a .. 


28 


191. Rndman and Chainman, 

W 

a ■ « 

• * • 

107 

a . a 


25 

a 

Sun'eying 

T 

>«• 

a . . 

107 



26 

. a . 

5 1 1. Armorer 

W 

126 

116 

106 

93 

76 

374 

11.5 


T 

125 

114 

106 

90 

75 

399 

12.0 

413. Motor Inepector 

W 

• . . 

. a . 

106 

. . . 


42 

a . « 

T 

. . . 


106 

a a. 


42 

. . . 

85S. Dental Technician 

W 

127 

119 

105 

90 

74 

108 

14,5 


T 

127 

119 

105 

8<1 

73 

113 

IS.O 

067. Dental Laboratory Tech- 

W 

125 

118 

106 

98 

87 

104 

10.0 

nician 

T 

125 

118 

105 

97 

86 

no 

10,5 

610. Antitank Gun Crewman 

W 

128 

118 

107 

89 

74 

102 

I4.S 


T 

128 

118 

105 

89 

74 

106 

14.5 

660. Tank Mechanic, Minor 

W 

a t • 

a a • 

lOS 

a , , 

a a a 

31 

, a , 

Maintenance 

T 

. . ♦ 

. a a 

105 


a a a 

31 

« • > 

078. Electrician 

W 

125 

117 

IDS 

93 

77 

271 

12,0 


c 

, , , 

a » a 

69 

a . a 

a » a 

27 

a 4 . 


T 

124 

US 

10-1 

86 

72 

299 

14,5 

578, Obaervation Station 

W 

121 

116 

104 

88 

72 

55 

14,0 

Operator, Coaat 
Artillery 

T 

121 

116 

104 

88 

74 

57 

140 

946. Searchlight NCO 

W 

129 

115 

105 

95 

85 

S2 

10.0 

T 

126 

114 

104 

94 

82 

55 

10,0 

145. Painter, Sign 

T 

, , 

a . 

104 

a f a 

. . . 

25 

. , . 

059. Foreman, Construction 

W 

129 

120 

109 

95 

81 

AAjL 

wt 

12.5 


C 

99 

89 

71 

59 

48 

114 

15.0 


T 

127 

116 

103 

83 

65 

570 

16.5 

252. Foreman, Warchounc 

W 

125 

115 

103 

89 

76 

181 

13.0 

T 

125 

US 

103 

86 

72 

194 

14.5 

309. Telephone Operator 

VV 

124 

116 

103 

93 

84 

104 

11.5 

T 

124 

116 

103 

93 

80 

110 

11.5 

650, Telephone Switchboard 

W 

123 

116 

105 

94 

76 

89 

11.0 

Operator 

T 

122 

US 

103 

92 

74 

98 

11.5 

137. Projectionist, Motion 

W 

127 

lid 

104 

89 

80 

89 

13.5 

Picture 

T 

127 

116 

103 

89 

80 

91 

13.5 

913, Artillery Mechanic, 

W 

125 

119 

105 

96 

86 

89 

11.5 

Light 

T 

125 

119 

103 

96 

86 

90 

11,5 

033. Brakeman, Railway 

W 

120 

111 

103 

89 

74 

SI 

II.O 

T 

120 

in 

103 

89 

74 

51 

11.0 

566, Duty NCO 

W 

128 

116 

IDS 

90 

75 

474 

13.0 

c 

108 

92 

76 

63 

57 

130 

14.5 


T 

127 

114 

lOl 

31 

67 

609 

16.5 

013, Diesel Mechanic 

W 

120 

113 

102 

92 

83 

58 

10.5 


T 

120 

113 

101 

89 

82 

6S 

12.0 

409. Medical Technician 

W 

124 

114 

101 

88 

76 

883 

13.0 


C 

. . 


81 



40 

a a , 


T 

124 

113 

100 

'87 

'74 

929 

13;0 
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TABLE 1 (Coniinved) 



M.O.S. 

R» 

P,» 

P™ 

Pfio 

Pm 

Pio 

No. 

Q 

m. 

Mess .Sergeant 

W 

123 

115 

102 

90 

76 

555 

12.5 



C 

111 

97 

77 

63 

50 

73 

17,0 



T 

122 

114 

100 

86 

72 

641 

14,0 

965. 

Mechanic, Automotive 

W 

120 

113 

100 

86 

75 

364 

13.5 


Wheel Vehicle (Third 
Echelon) 

T 

120 

113 

100 

86 

75 

376 

13 5 

803. 

Bugler 

W 

126 

113 

102 

88 

72 

168 

12 5 



T 

125 

111 

100 

86 

66 

194 

12 5 

196 

Sanitary Technician 

W 

128 

120 

109 

95 

73 

75 

12 5 



C 



77 



33 




T 

126 

115 

100 

'78 

'ei 

108 

18,5 

548. 

Fabric and Dope 

W 



99 



39 



Mechanic 

T 


. * . 

100 



41 


521. 

Basic 

W 

127 

118 

104 

85. 

69 

7416 

16.5 



c 

99 

79 

65 

57 

44 

1149 

110 



u 



72 



32 




T 

iie 

iid 

99 

77 

62 

8597 

19,5 

6«n. 

Field Lirit'inau 

W 

121 

114 

100 

86 

72 

770 

14 0 



C 



71 



27 




T 

120 

il3 

99 

93 

71 

804 

100 

505. 

Ammunition NCO 

W 

125 

116 

106 

92 

80 

213 

12,0 



c 


. 

71 



44 




T 

iii 

114 

99 

83 

68 

263 

15 5 

256. 

Welder, Ciimhinatinn 

W 

123 

112 

101 

90 

77 

224 

no 


T 

120 

111 

99 

89 

72 

2Sfl 

11.0 

729, 

Pioneer 

W 

128 

117 

101 

88 

67 

213 

145 



T 

127 

116 

99 

82 

63 

229 

17,0 

037. 

Meat Cutter 

W 

117 

110 

99 

85 

68 

96 

12.5 



T 

117 

110 

99 

82 

68 

98 

14.0 

809. 

Decontaminating Equip- 

W 

131 

117 

104 

92 

81 

64 

12 5 


ment Operator 

T 

124 

114 

99 

85 

66 

79 

145 

822. 

Utilities NCO 

W 



100 



49 




T 

125 

ils 

99 

'83 

'll 

S3 

160 

014. 

Automotive Mechanic 

W 

120 

111 

99 

88 

75 

1973 

11.5 


(Second Echelon) 

c 

104 

90 

75 

62 

51 

197 

14,0 


T 

120 

110 

98 

85 

70 

2181 

12,5 

677. 

Military Policeman 

W 

IZO 

111 

99 

82 

70 

1986 

145 


C 

99 

90 

74 

64 

56 

. 94 

13,0 



u 



89 


i ' 

49 




T 

iio 

iio 

98 

'so 

69 

2129 

15.6 

017. 

Baker 

W 

123 

111 

100 

86 

70 

252 

12,5 



c 



74 

, 

, 

35 

14,5 



T 

122 

110 

98 

81 

66 

291 

373. 

Sales Clerk 

W 

... 


101 

4 I • 


34 




T 

• 4 . 

. . . 

98 

t 4 4 


40 

. . 

533. 

Demolition Specialist 

W 

125 

114 

100 

86 

69 

146 

14.0 


T 

123 

113 

97 

80 

64 

169 

16,5 

081, 

Engineraan, Operating 

W 

124 

114 

100 

88 

73 

135 

13.0 


C 



67 

. . 4 


28 

, , , 



T 

122 

111 

97 

78 

'64 

165 

16,5 

144. 

Painter, General 

W 

120 

114 

99 

87 

77 

116 

13,5 


T 

119 

113 

97 

83 

71 

129 

15.0 
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TABf.E 1 (CnnikurJ) 



MO.S. 

R* 


I'r, 

r’v, 


1'.. 

No. 

Q 

m. 

Toxic Gas Handler 

W 

123 

109 

w 

86 

68 

102 

n.s 



T 

113 

109 

97 

85 

66 

no 

12.0 

319. 

Constrtietiftti Hqnijimcnt 

W 

120 

111 

99 

86 

75 

93 

12.5 


Mechanic 

T 

120 

111 

97 

84 

73 

101 

13.5 

356. 

Foreman, Lahor 

W 

127 

111 

102 

84 

74 

54 

13.5 



T 

122 

KN 

97 

77 

65 

78 

16,0 

605. 

Heavy Machine Gunner 

W 

123 

113 

97 

83 

71 

441 

15.0 



C 

• . . 


62 

« » . 


29 




T 

122 

iii 

96 

80 

65 

474 

I's'.s 

84-1. 

Gun Crewman, Liehc 

W 

127 

117 

9') 

81 

67 

171 

18.0 


Artdicry 

T 

12f. 

117 

W 

79 

66 

179 

19.0 

608. 

Gun Crewman, Coast 

W 

117 

IfW 

96 

77 

70 

89 

16,0 


Artillery 

T 

118 

1(W 

% 

77 

70 

90 

16.0 

201. 

Sheet Mct.il Worker 

W 

124 

113 

101 

89 

79 

50 

12.0 



T 

124 

111 

96 

80 

61 

60 

is.s 

378. 

Motorcyclist 

W 


... 

97 



44 




T 

116 

112 

W, 

52 

73 

51 

30,6 

607. 

Littht Mortar Crewman 

W 

123 

113 

97 

80 

69 

439 

16 5 



T 

122 

112 

95 

79 

67 

451 

16,5 

601. 

Antiaircraft Artillery 

W 

119 

109 

96 

82 

70 

353 

13.5 


Automatic Weapon* 

T 

118 

IW 

95 

79 

67 

375 

15,0 


Crewman 









932. 

Special Vehicle Operator 

W 

ns 

106 

96 

83 

73 

288 

11,5 



T 

115 

105 

95 

80 

69 

313 

12,5 

064. 

Power Sliovcl Operator 

W 

« , , 

• • a 

97 

. . , 

. . . 

37 

... 



T 

« 1 » 

, * » 

95 

• 1 . 

, , • 

49 

1 « • 

74S. 

Rifleman 

W 

124 

112 

95 

78 

66 

3919 

17,0 



c 

99 

85 

71 

61 

48 

260 

12 0 



T 

124 

111 

94 

76 

65 

4193 

17.5 

604. 

Light Machine Gunner 

W 

122 

109 

94 

77 

66 

398 

16.0 



T 

122 

109 

94 

77 

65 

414 

16,0 

901. 

Munitions Worker 

W 

120 

109 

96 

80 

70 

327 

14.5 



c 

t • s « 


68 



27 




T 

119 

108 

94 

'78 

65 

358 

15,6 

065. 

Seaman 

W 

120 

111 

94 

74 

62 

IIS 

18.5 



T 

120 

no 

94 

74 

63 

119 

18.0 

316. 

Automobile Serviceman 

W 

. . . 

... 

97 



32 




T 

• » • 

• « « 

94 

, , , 

« . < 

41 

• < . 

839. 

Marino Engincman 

W 



94 



26 

as. 



T 

. 1 . 

, , , 

94 

1 * * 

1 » » 

26 


035. 

Carpenter, Heavy Con- 

W 

124 

114 

98 

82 

70 

125 

16.0 


struction 

T 

122 

no 

93 

76 

63 

149 

17,0 

164. 

Plumber 

W 

118 

no 

98 

78 

67 

53 

16.0 



T 

118 

109 

93 

76 

67 

58 

16.5 

204. 

Shoe Repairman 

W 

... 


1 00 



48 




T 

116 

iio 

93 

'75 


56 

17,5 

864, 

Gun Crewman, Medium 

W 



93 



33 



Artillery 

T 

* • * 


93 


• < t 

37 

4 a • 

735. 

Full-Track Driver 

W 



95 



33 

... 



T 

. 4 , 

* . » 

93 

, , . 


35 
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TABLE 1 {Continued) 



M.O.S. 

R* 

Pm 


Pco 

Pbo 

P.0 

No 

Q 

238. 

Lineman, Telephone and 

W 

120 

108 

96 

81 

70 

429 

13,5 


Telegraph 

C 

99 

86 

76 

62 

54 

99 

12,0 



T 

118 

106 

92 

77 

65 

533 

14.5 

189. 

Rigger 

W 

121 

no 

93 

81 

68 

280 

14 5 



C 



66 



39 




T 

120 

109 

92 

75 

63 

324 

17.6 

383. 

Fire Fighter 

W 

120 

108 

95 

80 

65 

147 

140 



T 

120 

108 

92 

75 

61 

158 

16 5 

763. 

Searchlight Crewman 

W 

119 

107 

94 

78 

67 

107 

14 5 



T 

119 

106 

92 

78 

65 

123 

14 0 

845. 

Gun Crewman, Heavy 

W 

119 

108 

92 

83 

68 

82 

12.5 


Artillery 

T 

119 

107 

92 

83 

6? 

86 

12 0 

121. 

Utility Repairman 

W 

119 

108 

93 

79 

69 

343 

14 5 



C 

103 

87 

72 

51 

42 

52 

18 0 



T 

118 

106 

91 

76 

62 

402 

15.0 

050, 

Carpenter, General 

W 

120 

110 

98 

82 

68 

202 

14,0 



C 

. . . 


69 



40 




T 

119 

108 

91 

75 

62 

248 

16 5 

359. 

Construction Machine 

W 

120 

no 

96 

80 

68 

197 

is.o 


Opera tor 

C 

« » > 


73 

. . . 


42 

. . 



T 

119 

i()9 

91 

74 

63 

240 

17 5 

846. 

Portable Power Gencr- 

W 

119 

108 

92 

76 

64 

187 

16.0 


ator Operator 

T 

117 

107 

91 

74 

64 

198 

16 5 

242. 

Toolroom Keeper 

W 

124 

114 

97 

82 

71 

103 

16.0 



C 


.. . . 

66 

. . . 

. . . 

28 




T 

123 

Ill 

91 

74 

59 

134 

18 5 

733. 

Reconnaissance Car 

W 

115 

106 

91 

78 

69 

118 

14.0 


Crewman 

T 

115 

106 

91 

78 

68 

119 

14.0 

194. 

Salvage Technician 

W 

119 

111 

104 

89 

81 

54 

11.0 



T 

116 

108 

91 

74 

59 

75 

170 

024. 

Blacksmith 

W 

127 

107 

95 

81 

70 

51 

13.0 



T 

IIS 

100 

91 

73 

58 

66 

13,5 

234. 

Tailor 

T 

. » » 

. - * 

91 

. . * 

. > , 

28 

. . . 

746. 

Automatic Rifleman 

W 

124 

113 

93 

73 

60 

497 

20.0 



C 



67 

. . . 

, . 

34 




T 

i23 

li2 

90 

72 

63 

534 

200 

931. 

Truck Driver, Heavy 

W 

116 

109 

93 

79 

69 

407 

15 0 



C 

88 

74 

65 

56 

44 

75 

90 



T 

115 

106 

90 

74 

60 

485 

16,0 

102, 

Foreman, Laundry 

W 

♦ p f 

, , « 

93 



28 




T 


. * . 

90 


. , 

38 

. . . 

345, 

Truck Driver, Light 

W 

117 

107 

93 

79 

67 

5003 

14.0 



C 

96 

80 

67 

58 

46 

1300 

110 



u 

114 

102 

76 

65 

58 

58 

18,5 



T 

115 

104 

89 

72 

61 

6361 

16.0 

657. 

Medical Aidman 

W 

IIP 

106 

89 

74 

62 

711 

16.0 



C 

106 

93 

72 

59 

46 

59 

17.0 



T 

118 

104 

89 

72 

61 

771 

16,0 

063. 

Crane Operator 

W 

119 

112 

98 

81 

72 

56 

15 5 



T 

119 

108 

89 

74 

65 

74 

170 

522, 

Duty Soldier I 

W 

114 

105 

89 

75 

65 

630 

15 0 



C 

105 

88 

69 

57 

45 

75 

IS s 



T 

114 

103 

88 

73 

61 

710 

15,0 
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TABLE I (LWt'difrrf) 


M.O.S, 

R* 


Pn 

P» 

P« 

Plfl 

No, 

Q 

08i Stitianary Firtman 

W 

115 

106 

92 

80 

67 

56 

13.0 

T 

Il.i 

100 

88 

68 

57 

76 

16 0 

529. Wrfi'kcr Crewman 

W 

115 

107 

89 

76 

63 

53 

15.5 


T 

11.1 

105 

88 

76 

63 

55 

14.5 

Tit. .Amphibian Tractnr 

W 

. » • 


88 



3(1 


liriviT 

T 

• . > 

. . . 

88 

. f « 


30 


034, Bricklayer 

T 

. . . 

» « . 

«8 


. . 

26 


014. Ciinvaa Cnvcr Repair- 

T 

. »* 

. . . 

88 

, , 

. . . 

25 

. . . 

man 

TO. Conk 

W 

116 

105 

Wl 

'66 

41 

723 

19,5 


c 

!!6 

n 

fA 

57 

46 

105 

10.5 


IJ 

. ^ 


74 


■ • » 

33 

, 


T 

114 

103 

87 

71 

61 

861 

16,0 

022 Barber 

W 



82 



36 



T 

. 

. . . 

82 

. . . 

. . . 

38 

. . . 

10.1, Laundry Machine Oper- 

W 

110 

101 

87 

72 

60 

105 

145 

ator 

c 

. . . 

. . . 

67 

. . . 

« . , 

43 



T 

1(W 

% 

81 

6.5 

57 

148 

15.5 

188. Duty Soldier II 

W 

111 

107 

93 

76 

69 

84 

15,5 

c 


... 

62 

. . . 

i » 4 

48 



T 

110 

100 

RO 

65 

46 

132 

17,5 

199. .Section Hand, Railway 

W 

11.1 

102 

87 

68 

62 

60 

17.0 

T 

11(1 

92 

T) 

6.3 

52 

78 

14 5 

47.1. Winch Operator 

W 

. • • 

, 

92 

1 • ♦ 

, , , 

33 

• 1 t 

C 

95 

79 

69 

60 

50 

67 

95 


T 

KIR 

89 

74 

62 

5(1 

116 

13.5 

934. Amphibian Truck Driver 

W 

» . 

• < « 

86 


• • • 

31 

. , . 

C 

. 1 • 

. . 

65 

1 t 4 

» . • 

27 

, , , 


T 

IIV. 

92 

74 

64 

60 

64 

14.0 

590. Duty Soldier III 

W 

Ill 

99 

84 

71 

60 

413 

140 

C 

89, 

77 

63 

52 

42 

339 

12.5 


U 


63 

. , 


30 



T 

ill5 

90 

73 

59 

« 

787 

I'SS 

271. Longshoreman 

W 

117 

106 

'Xl 

78 

67 

2W 

14.0 

C 

89 

77 

65 

56 

46 

448 

10.5 


U 

. 


70 



55 



T 

106 

89 

72 

60 

SO 

747 

14.5 


It is obvious fiom Table 1 that there is a definite A.G.C.T. 
hierarchy for the 220 M.O.S.’s studied, with medians ranging 
from 134 for Weather Forecaster to 72 for Longshoreman, based 
on data for white and colored enlisted men. The 10th per- 
centile for twelve of the M.O.S.’s studied is higher than the 90th 
percentile for Longshoreman (106): Weather Observer; Classi- 
fication Specialist; Bombsight Mechanic; Radar Repairman, 
reporting equipment; Repeaterman, Telephone; Investigator; 
Finance Technical Clerk; Writer, military subjects; Finance 
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Clerk; Finance Typist Clerk; Link Trainer Instructor; Radio 
Repairman, aircraft equipment. The M.O.S. with the highest 
Pm (114) is Weather Observer. There are nine M.O.S.’s with 
Poo’s lower than this: Stationary Fireman; Wrecker Crewman; 
Laundry Machine Operator; Duty Soldier II; Railway Section 
Hand; Winch Operator; Amphibian Truck Driver; Duty 
Soldier III; Longshoreman. The A.G.C.T. medians for colored 
personnel are uniformly lower than A.G.C.T. medians for white 
personnel in the same M.O S.’s. 

In interpreting the results given in Table 1 it is necessary 
to remember that these values reflect all of the factors of previ- 
ous selection and all of the accidents of assignment. Sisson 
(3 ) gives an account of some of the factors operative. 

Comparison With Previous Findings 

In a previous study of the relationship between A.G.C.T. 
standard score and main civilian occupation (8), the results 
revealed an interesting negative association between the posi- 
tion of the civilian occupations in the A.G.C.T. hierarchy and 
the semi-interquartile range (r = -.80). When distributions of 
scores corresponding to the 10th, 2Sth, SOth, 75th and 90th per- 
centiles of the A.G.C.T. distributions for the various civilian 
occupations studied were compiled, the variability of the Poo’s 
was found to be about half of the variability of the Pm’s, with 
the variability decreasing systematically as one went from the 
distribution of Pio’s through the distributions of P2b’s, Pbo’s, 
P70 and Pflo 

A parallel analysis was made of the M.O.S. data to deter- 
mine whether these relationships also hold for the A.G.C.T. 
distributions of the various military occupational specialties. 

A plot of A.G.C.T. median against Q for the total group in 
each M.O.S. where both median and Q are available reveals 
again a very highly negative relationship, with an r of about 
- .80. This indicates that the lower the military occupational 
specialty in the A.G.C.T. hierarchy, the greater the variability 
of the individuals in that specialty with respect to the A.G.C.T. 
score. 

Table 2 gives means and sigmas for the distributions of 
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A.G.C.T. scores corresponding to the 10th, 2Sth, SOth, 7Sth, and 
90th percentiles in the total distributions for the M.O.S.’s listed 
in Table 1. 

The results Indicate that mditary occupational specialties, 
like civilian occupational specialties, are more variable with 
respect to their poorest than with respect to their best repre- 
sentatives, when poorest and best arc defined in terms of 
A.G.C.T. scores. The variability among the 10 per cent with 
the lowest A.G.C.T. scores in the 159 occupations included is 
more than twice as great as the variability among the 10 per 
cent with the highest A.G.C.T. scores. 

A study by Plarrell (1) gives information on the A.G.C.T. 
distributions of about 200 M.O.S.’s, based on data for all AAF 
enlisted men in the continental United States in August, 1943. 

TABLE 2 

Mean and Standard Deviation hr the Pislribulwn oj A.G.C.T, Scores Corresponding 
to the lOlh, BSth, SOth, 7Slh, and 90lh. Percentdes ior the Total 
Group in Each M.OJS, 

Pio i*iia Pm P-m Pw 


Number 1S9 1S9 220 IS9 159 

Mean 79.2 92 0 10S.7 116.7 126.0 

Sigma 19.4 18.9 11.5 9,2 8.1 


He omitted cases where records were incomplete and where 
there were fewer than 100 men in a specialty. Except for the 
fact that Harrell’s study does not include personnel overseas, 
whereas Survey 4 figures do, the only major difference between 
the two sets of data lies in the fact that his results are only for 
AAF personnel and for some personnel attached to the AAF, 
while the present study gives figures for somewhat less than 2 
per cent of all Army personnel (including AAF personnel whose 
serial numbers ended in 19 or 75). There were 135 M.O.S.’s 
common to both studies, for 110 of which were available in 
the present study, The significance of difference between the 
Harrell median and that obtained in the present study was 
tested for these 110 M.O.S.’s. 

Since no Q values were given for Harrell’s dates, these were 
estimated as equal to the j2’s found for the respective M.O.S.’s 
in the present study. The probable error of each median was 
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approximated, using Table 6 in (8), and a critical ratio of 4 
maintained as a standard in testing significance of difference 
between medians. 

The comparison reveals 28 significant differences, of which 
22 are in favor of the Army-wide median. Rifleman was higher 
by 19 A.G.C.T. score points in the present study; Basic by 16. 
The Army-wide data also give higher medians for Medical 
NCO, Medical Technician, and Surgical Technician. 

Eight M.O.S.’s pertaining to communications were appar- 
ently filled by lower calibre personnel in the AAF than in the 
Army as a whole: Repeaterman, Telephone; Installer Repair- 
man, telephone and telegraph; Message Center Clerk; Field 
Lineman; Lineman, telephone and telegraph; Radio Operator, 
low speed; Radio Operator, high speed, manual; and Teletype 
Operator. The A.G.C.T. median for Communications Chief, 
however, is significantly higher for AAF personnel. 

Other M.O.S.’s with significantly higher medians for the 
Army-wide sample are: Quartermaster Supply Technician, 
Clerk-Typist, Armorer, Military Policeman, Automotive Parts 
Clerk, Automotive Mechanic (2nd echelon), Postal Clerk, 
Radar Repairman (reporting equipment) and Truck Driver, 
light. 

The largest difference found in favor of the AAF median was 
that for Buglers (13 score points). The probability is ex- 
tremely high that AAF buglers were more intelligent than 
buglers in the Army as a whole. AAF Ammunition NCO’s 
and Riggers were also higher in A.G.C.T. median than those in 
the present study, by 7 score points; AAF Cooks by 3 score 
points. 

One significant difference obtained is somewhat puzzling. 
Radio Operator, AAF, was significantly higher in Harrell’s 
study than Radio Operator, AAF, in the present study, (C.R. 
S.OO). Since M.O.S.’s with AAF designations were presumably 
exclusive to the AAF, this may point to sampling contamina- 
tion; it may be a function of the fact that the Gaussian curve 
is asymptotic to the base line; or indicate a true diflFerence 
between AAF Radio Operators who were in the continental U.S, 
in 1943 and those both at home and abroad in 1944. 
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The findings reported in this section do not appear to sub- 
stantiate the claim often made that AAF enlisted personnel 
were superior in A.G.C.T. score to those in other branches of 
the Army (e.g., 2, p. 455). Certain M.O.S.’s, however, were 
more critical in the Air Force than tliey were in the Army, and 
vice versa. In addition, there wenc more technical specialties 
in the Air Force requiring high skills. Both of those factors 
should be considered in interpreting the results obtained here, 

A comparison of A.G.C.T. medians for men who had been 
coded as falling into certain civilian 'occupational specialty 
classifications (8) with the medians obtained in the present 
study for men in the same military occupational specialties was 
made for 40 occupations on which data for at least SO cases were 
available in both studies. Only data for white enlisted men in 
the present study were used since (8) had included only white 
enlisted men. 

The median for the M.O.S. was higher than that for the 
same civilian occupation in S instances, but none of the differ- 
ences were significant. There were 12 significant differences 
in the 40 comparisons made and all 12 gave higher medians for 
the civilian than for the military groups. 

The medians for Postal Clerk, Warehouse Foreman, Meat 
Cutter, Telephone and Telegraph Lineman, Utility Repairman, 
Toolroom Helper, Firefighter, and Cook were significantly lower 
(by six or more A.G.C.T, score points) in the military than in 
the civilian occupational specialties. Other significant differ- 
ences giving higher medians for the civilian occupational groups 
were obtained for Clerk-Typist, Automotive Mechanic, Heavy 
Construction Carpenter and Truck Driver, light. 

The evidence appears to indicate that the Army was able to 
utilize men of somewhat poorer calibre for these occupations 
than are found in these occupations in civilian life. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Selected percentile points in the A.G.C.T. distributions for * 
white and colored enlisted men in 220 Military Occupational 
Specialties have been presented, based on data for 68,325 men 
in War Department Machine Records Survey 4, representing 
approximately 2 per cent of the Army, 
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A marked A G.C.T. hierarchy has been noted, with A.G.C T. 
distributions increasing in variability as the medians decrease 
More variability among M.O.S.’s has been found with respect 
to the poorest men in each of the M.O.S.’s studied than among 
the best men in each. 

A.G.C.T. medians for colored personnel in the M.O S.’s 
studied are uniformly lower than those for white. 

A comparison of these results with those reported by Harrell 
for AAF personnel reveals that there were significant differences 
for 22 M.O.S.’s in favor of the Army-wide sample; for 6 in favor 
of the AAF. 

A comparison of the M.O.S. data with data for the same 
civilian occupational specialties reveals that the calibre of men 
in most of the civilian occupations was higher than that of men 
in the same military occupational specialties. 
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THE VALIDITY OF A MULTIPLE APTITUDE TEST 
AT THE SECONDARY SCPIOOL LEVEL^ 

DAVID SEGEL 
U. S. Office of Education 

This is a study of a multiple-aptitude test battery designed 
to measure relatively independent mental traits. In this bat- 
tery are tested Word Fluency, Language Fluency, Reasoning, 
Spatial Relationships and various aspects of so-called “Me- 
chanical Aptitudes.” The multiple-aptitude test reported upon 
here was a battery adapted from aptitude tests in the War 
Department.'* The data presented were obtained from the 
administration of the adapted tests to representative high- 
school populations.** The writer, in planning and carrying 
through this study, was motivated by the belief that one of the 
next important steps in the growth of measurement work at 
the secondary-school level would be the use of multiple-aptitude 
tests.^ The fundamental reason for this belief lies in the possi- 
bilities for these tests to diagnose more fundamental strengths 
and weaknesses than other types of tests. For guidance pur- 
poses at the high-school level there have been three types of 
tests measuring the intellectual functions. Achievement tests — 
for specific subjects and in test batteries — are one of these types. 
These tests are valuable since they measure the actual ac- 
complishment of what is taught in school. Intelligence tests 
are another of these types of tests. Intelligence tests usually 

1 This atudy was carried on in the Secondary Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

“ Permission to adapt and to try out these tests is contained in an agreement 
between the Office of the Secretary of War and the Office of Education, 

® The tests were given in Winston-Salem, N. C , Atlanta, Ga., Ardmore, Pa., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 

■ * Since beginning this study Tra;cler (Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, VI (1946), 3-16) has indicated the same belief expressed by the 
writer. 
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give only one score — a score on general mental ability. At the 
secondary level the value of general intelligence tests — ^without 
subtests giving scores on different traits — will become limited as 
mulitple-aptitude tests are better developed The third type of 
test developed for pupil personnel work is the prognostic test 
for a specific high-school subject such as for Algebra, a foreign 
language, English, Physics, etc. Such specific prognostic tests 
are the most valid for predicting success in the specific subject 
involved. However, due to the large number of subjects in the 
secondary school and the need for prognostic tests which predict 
success in more general areas such as Social Studies, Mathe- 
matics and Science, Languages, etc., the growth in the use of 
specific subject prognostic tests is limited. As multiple-aptitude 
tests are developed such specific tests will be used mainly for 
the sectioning of classes for instructional purposes. The multi- 
ple-aptitude test — involving as it does a measure of several 
mental traits — should be of value because it breaks down the 
general mental ability score so that the type of traits the stu- 
dent has is made known. Scores on different traits should be 
differentially related to success in different subjects. Such 
scores should be, therefore, of greater value than the all-round 
scores on a general mental ability test. Such multiple-aptitude 
tests should be of more value than achievement tests in pre- 
dicting success in school and occupations because the traits 
tested are more fundamental than the tested achievement of 
school work. 

The plan of the investigation involved the administration of 
the aptitude tests to representative school populations in order 
to determine the adaptability of the tests to school populations 
through determining mean scores, standard deviations, and 
reliability coefficients and through an investigation of the 
validity of the tests for use in secondary-school guidance work. 
The population for any one table in this study is always based 
on the population in one school system. The population for 
different tables is usually for different populations. It is be- 
lieved that the conclusions drawn are not affected by this limi- 
tation of the data. 

The tests selected and adapted for use were as follows : 
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Test No. 1. Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
Part 1. Tool Usage. — A sample question from this test is: 



is used by a 


A) butcher 

B ) carpenter 

C) draftsman 

D) machinist 


Part 2. 
this test IS, 

54. 


Mechanical Problems. — A sample question from 




A B 


Which jackscrew will have greater lift with equal effort? 

Part 3. Pulleys and Gears. — A sample question from this 
test is: 



90. When the gears are moving, does Y turn faster than Z? 

91. When the gears are moving, does Z turn in the same 
direction as Y? 
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Test No, 2. Spatial Relationships Tests 

Part 1. Two dimensional space relationships. — In this 
test the directions and a sample question were: 

In this test the questions have numbered figures on the left 
and five lettered figures on the right. You are to find the one 
lettered figure which is made of exactly the same pieces as 
the numbered figure, Some of the pieces are turned around. 
Some are turned over. Here are some sample problems to 
show you how to make your answers on the answer sheet. 


1 . 





r 1 VI 

r 1 1 1 

1 1^1 

A B 

c 

0 

E 


In problem 1 the number figure is made of three small 
squares. Only figure D has exactly the same three pieces. 
Now look at your answer sheet. After number 1, there are 
five squares labeled A, B, C, D, and E. A check has been 
made in the square labeled D since the D answer is the right 
one for question 1 

Part 2. Three dimensional space relationships, — In this 
test the directions and a sample question were: 

In this test you are to find the figure the pattern will make. 
Here are some sample problems. 



In problem 64 If the fiat piece of metal at the left were 
folded upward on the dotted lines it would like figure C. 
Now look at your answer sheet. After the number ^ there 
are four squares labeled A, B, C, and D. Check C since the 
C answer is the right one for problem 64. 

T est No. 3. Speed of Perception 

Part 1. Alphabetical Relationships. — ^This is a test of 
classifying names of persons alphabetically. 

Part 2. Name and Number Comparison. — This is a test 
comparing names and numbers to see If they are the same or 
different. 

Part 3. Visual Perception. — This is a test to discover 
whether certain patterns are similar or dissimilar. A sample 
from this test is: 
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S 0 


In this test the student is asked to compare the pattern of 
the first four figures with the last four and decide whether 
they are the same or different. 

Test No. 4. Code Learning 

A description of this test is made easiest by giving the 
directions which were: 

This IS a test of your ability to learn a CODE. In the 
practice exercises below is a CODE consisting of five symbols, 
each of which stands for a given number. You are to place 
in the box beneath each symbol the number which that par- 
ticular symbol represents. The first box is correctly filled in. 
Do the rest of the exercise now. 

C0D£ 




EXERCISE 


OcnO 0 OtraA 0 DOAcnODA 


The correct answers for the practice exercise are 5, 4, 3, 4, 
5, 1, 3, 2, 4, 1, S, 3, 2. 1. 

Test No. 5. Word Fluency 
This is a multiple-choice vocabulary test. 


Test No. 6. Language Usage 

This is a multiple-choice test of applied grammar, sentence 
structure. 

Test No. 7 . Mathematical Reasoning 
A sample from this test is: 

22. A student has an average grade of 85 in four courses. 
What grade must he get in a fifth course so that his 
average for all five will be 87? 


ReUahility and General Adaftahility of the Tests 

Table 1 gives for each test the testing time, the number of 
items in the tests, the standard deviation and the mean score. 
Table 2 gives the reliability coefficients for certain of the tests. 
These are all based on 100 cases in the 10th grade. The mean 
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TABLE 1 

Data on Time, Number ol Items, Mean and Voriahility of Scores on Tests 
(100 cases 9th Grade) 



Time 

Number 

Mean 

Standard 


of Items 

score 

deviation 

Test No, 1 — Mechanical Aptitude Tests 

Part 1 — Tool Usage 

8 min. 

46 

27.2 

8.10 

Part 2 — Mechanical Problems 

8 min. 

24 

15.1 

3.80 

Part 3 — Pulleys and Gears 

8 min. 

SO 

23.4 

6 02 


Test No. 2 — Spatial Relationships Testa 
Part 1 — Two dimensional space rela- 

10 78 


24,15 

19,00 

510 

19,00 

6.92 

5.48 

426 


scores for juniors and seniors were slightly higher, but the dif- 
ferences were not great. These data show that most of the 
tests are adapted to high-school students. The reliability co- 
efficients (Tests 1, S, 6, and 7) are high for the number of items 
in the tests. The reliabilities for Tests 2, 3, and 4 are high, but 
they were not calculated since the test items are nearly identical 
and would result naturally in high reliability coefficients. With 
lengthier tests, especially for Tests No. 5, Word Fluency, No. 6, 
Language Usage, and No. 7, Mathematical Reasoning, these 
tests can be brought up to a reliability substantially above .90 
and could therefore be used in individual diagnosis. 


TABLE 2 

Heliabiliiy Coefficients for Tests I, 5, 6, and 7 


Test 1 

Part 1 84 

Part 1 58 

Part 3 81 

Test 5 83 

Test 6 69 

Test 7 .58 


tionships 9 min. 50 26.7 

Part 2 — ^Three dimensional space rela- 
tionships 9 min. 40 23.3 

Test No, ‘i - — Speed of Perception 

Part 1 — Alphabetical relationships . , 5 min. 148 76.7 

Part 2 — Name and number compari- 
son . . 7 min. 200 97 1 

Part 3 — Visual perception 4 min. 44 32.0 

Test No. 4— Code Learning ..... 8 mm, 420 ' 97.6 

Test No, 5 — Word Fluency 7 min 50 27.4 

Test No. 6 — Language Usage 10 min 36 14.3 

Test No, 7 — Mathematical Reasoning .17 min 32 16 8 
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V alidity of the T ests 

The validity of these tests has been investigated in three 
ways: (1) to show the power of these tests to predict success in 
various high-school subject areasj (2) to show that the tests 


TABLE 3 

Original Correlation Coeficients* for Ihgh-School Subject Areas and Results on 
Tests 1, 5j 6, and 7 in One School System (11th grade level) 



Industrial Arts .68 .13 17 

/Q7 poopa^ 

Foreign Languages 00* .28 .76 

(78 cases) 

Biolow .10 .Si 76 

(70 cases) 

Social Studies .35 .42 .14 

(112 cases) 

English .03 .70 .45 

020 cases) 

Mathematics .28 .27 .42 

(104 cases) 

* This correlation coefficient was negative m the original table If positive 
relationships are assumed between all measures it seems reasonable to assign zero 
as Its value. 


.37 

.45 

34 

.33 

.16 

.88 
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are relatively independent and can theiefore be used m a dif- 
ferential diagnosis; and (3) to compare the relative efficiency 
of these tests with other tests which appear to be measuring 
similar traits. 

(1) For the first classification of the evidence for validity, 
Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 are presented. 

TABLE S 

Coffelaiion Coefficients* belteeen Marks in Certain High-School Subjects and 
Results on Tests 2, 3, 4-, J, 6, and 7 (57 cases, 9th grade level) 



English 

Mathematics 
and Science 

Commercial 

Test No. 2 — Spatial Relationships Tests 




Part 1 — ^Two dimensional space 




relationships 

.07 

.35 

.03 

Part 2 — ^Thrce dimensional space 




relationships 

.09 

.10 

-.02 

Test No. 3 — Speed of Perception 




Part 1 — Alphabetical relationships 

.37 

.30 

13 

Part 2 — Name and number comparison . 

.21 

.10 

20 

Part 3 — ^Visual perception 

-.03 

-.13 

-.04 

Test No. 4 — Code Learning 

.13 

.38 

-.02 

Test No, 5 — Word Fluency 

.41 

.19 

-.09 

Test No. 6 — Language Usage 

Test No. 7 — Mathematical Reasoning 

.50 

.36 

.21 

.42 

.20 

.IS 


* Coefficients in italics arc leas than three times their probable error. 

TABLE 6 

Correlation Coefficients betmen High-School Subject Areas and Results on 
Tests 2, 3, 4, S, 6, and 7 Corrected jor Attenuation in the Criterion 



English 

Mathematics 
and Science 

Commercial 

Test No. 2 — Spatial Relationships Tests 

Part 1 — Two dimensional space 

relationships 

.10 

.50 

.04 

Part 2 — ^'Ihree dimensional space 

relationships 

.13 

.14 

OO* 

T est No. 3 — Speed ot Perception 

Part 1 — Alphabetical relationships 

.52 

.42 

.18 

Part 2 — ^Name and number comparison .. 

.30 

.14 

.30 

Part 3 — Visual perception 

00* 

00* 

00* 

Test No. 4 — Code Learning 

.18 

.54 

00* 

Test No. 5 — Word Fluency 

.58 

.27 

00* 

Test No 6 — Language Usage : , 

.71 

.30 

.30 

Test No, 7 — Mathematical Reasoning .... 

.51 

.60 

.25 


* These correlation coefficients were negative in the original table If positive 
relationships are assumed between all measures it seems reasonable to assign zero 
as their values. 








TABLE 7 

The hiercoTTelathns oj the Aptitude Tests (106 cases, 11th Grade Level) 
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To best understand the results, examine Tables 4 and 6. 
These are the tables of original coefficients corrected for attenu- 
ation. These tables show more accurately the relationships of 
these test results to the subject areas than do the original 
tables,® These tables show substantial predictive power for 
the different subject areas for such short tests. 

(2) Next is presented the table of intercorrelations between 
the tests (Table 7). If these intercorrelations are compared 
with the reliabilities of the individual tests (Table 2) and with 
Tables 4 and 6 it will be seen that the coefficients in general in- 
dicate significant differences between the traits measured. 

(3) Other studies have not been made of the predictive 
values of such multiple-aptitude tests at the high-school level. 
The nearest comparison to be made is with those on the college 
level. Studies on the college level which may be cited are those 
by Harrell and Faubian’ and by Bernreuter and Goodman.'' 
The latter study is on the college freshman level and the best 
for comparison with the results for high-school students pre- 
sented in this paper. Table 8 gives the results of the Bern- 
reuter and Goodman study. 


TABLE 8 


Table Showing Correlation between the Resvlts of the Thurstone Primary Ahilitier 
Tests and Marks in College Courses (.Alter Bernreuter and Goodman) 


Primary 

Abilities 

Test 

Semester 

Average 

Chemistry 

English 

Composition 

Mathematics 

P 

.04 

.07 

.05 

.04 

N 

.32 

.27 

26 

.27 

V 

.33 

.32 

.44 

.16 

S 

.23 

.19 

.11 

.25 

M 

.10 

.04 

.23 

.05 

I 

.34 

23 

.21 

.29 

D 

.38 

.41 

.21 

.44 


■•V “ ‘he reason for this statement, see Segel, David, 

Validity 0 the V. C, AeroiwutKs Aptitude Test and the 0. E. Scientific Aptitude 
^ XVIII (1944), 65-80 

*• -ST®"! ’ ^‘‘^hard. “Primary Mental Abilities and Avla- 

I Courses. Educational and Psychological Measurement, 


' Bernreuter, R G and Goodman, C. H. “A Study of the Thurstone Primary 
■Wlwioan ®^"S'neering Students.” Journal of Educational 


Abilities Test 

Psychology, XXXII (1941), 55-60. 
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Compare the results of Table 8 with those of Tables 3 and S. 
In making this comparison keep in mind that the Thurstone 
Primary Abilities are much longer tests than those in the Office 
of Education battery. The conclusion, then, is that the battery 
of tests used by the Office of Education is as efficient if not more 
efficient than are other aptitude tests for guidance purposes. 

Conclusions 

1. The type of material in certain War Department aptitude 
tests can be used with high-school students in grades 9 through 
12 . 

2. If tests of the type presented were lengthened, their re- 
liahility could easily be brought above .90, or any needed 
satisfactory level. 

3. The evidence in this study supports the hypothesis that 
a multiple-aptitude test of this type is of value for differential 
diagnosis and prognostic work. 




STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN NATIONAL 
SETTING 


C. GILBERT WRENN 
University of Minnesota 

The attention devoted to the student personnel function at 
the National Conference on Pligher Education, Chicago, March - 
31-April 3, 1947, demonstrates the current emphasis on this 
phase of higher education. Of the nineteen groups into which 
the approximately five hundred delegates to this conference 
were divided, two, Group Ten on “Counseling” and Group 
Eleven on “Student Welfare,” considered the total program of 
personnel services on the campus, while two others considered 
the more specific student personnel topics of Admissions and 
Veterans Advising. 

The resolutions which form the body of this article were 
submitted by Group Ten, of which the writer was Chairman. 
This group was composed of about fifty delegates from almost 
that same number of institutions. The group worked inten- 
sively for two days, not upon the resolutions but upon a rather 
basic discussion of trends in college personnel work. Several 
sub-committees brought in reports on specific phases of the 
total area; the in-service training of counselors, the counseling 
of veterans, the administration of student personnel work, and 
the evaluation of personnel services. (The names of the chair- 
man of these committees and other representatives of the group 
are listed at the end of this article.) The total proceedings of 
this group effort, as is true of each of the other eighteen groups, 
have been released in a volume published by the Department 
of Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
the organizer and sponsor of the Conference. Each group 
has one chapter in the volume, written by the Recorder for his 
group. 
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The resolutions give attention to what were considered cur- 
rent crucial problems in the total field. They are in such dis- 
crete areas as the coordination of occupational information and 
the coordination of measurement programs on a national scale, 
standards for the training of student personnel workers, the 
conservation of veteran’s guidance centers, and a petition to the 
Congress on their action regarding educational issues. This 
discreteness is more apparent than real if it is realized that con- 
' sideration had been given during these two days to the com- 
plete scope of student personnel work. 

The report submitted to the total Conference by its Chair- 
. man on the final day of the Conference contained the following 
conclusions on the broad program in this area of higher edu- 
cation. 

I. The basic assumptions upon which a student personnel 
program operates are as follows; 

1. The student is a unified organism and the development 
of his total personality is the concern of the institution. 

2. Personnel services and instructional services both con- 
tribute to the rounded development of this personality 
and their combined functions form the educational pro- 
gram of the institution. 

3. The philosophical point of view under which both in- 
structional and personnel services can function with the 
optimum benefit to the individual student, considers 
each student as unique, is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the total personality, and develops the educa- 
tional program of the student in terms of his present 
interests and needs. This point of view is dedicated to 
meeting the needs of an individual student as these 
exist within the framework of the demands and needs 
of contemporary society. 

II. Provision must be made for the coordinated adminis- 
tration of all personnel functions under an administrative head 
responsible directly to the president upon a basis parallel to 
that of the administrative head of the instructional functions 
and the head of the business functions of the institution. The 
personnel administrator has a direct ‘line’ responsibility for 
some personnel functions, and a staff relationship to others. , . . 

III. Counseling is one of the several functions of a person- 
nel program, Other functions include those of orientation of 
new students, supervision of living arrangements, provision 
and supervision of student activities, health services, part- 
time employment and placement services, and maintenance of 
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personnel records. Counseling may be a phase of many of 
these services, but counseling designed to aid the student in his 
immediate adjustment and to give him skilled assistance in 
planning for the future is a major function in itself. Such 
counseling calls for skilled appraisal of the individual’s apti- 
tudes and interests and for a thorough understanding of his 
emotional conflicts and development. It is a function engaged 
in by faculty on a casual or on a part-time basis and by coun- 
selors whose training and skill are adeo^ate for full-time apjih- 
cation. Counseling is pet formed at different levels of intensity 
by these various educational workers, from the counseling 
which is a function of good instruction to that which deals 
with complex problems of adjustment and life planning. . . . 

IV. The regulation of student conduct, in harmony with 
modern concepts of mental hygiene, calls for diagnosis and 
remedial action upon a clinical counseling basis, with any dis- 
ciplinary action to be taken only after remedial action has 
failed. , . 

V. The evaluation of student personnel procedures is an 
integial pait of the program. New procedures should be es- 
tablished in such a manner that their evaluation is possible 
and decision as to continuance or modification should be upon 
the basis of proved value. . . . 

RESOLUTIONS 

BE IT RESOLVED, that immediate steps be taken to im- 
plement the following recommendations on problems which re- 
quire cooperative study and action among colleges and uni- 
versities and national agencies: 

1 Occupational Information in Fields of Work Employing 
College and University Graduates. It is recommended that a 
cooperative study be made of the most effective means: 

a) of collecting and disseminating to colleges and uni- 
versities usable information concerning occupational con- 
ditions, opportunities and trends in those fields of work 
employing college and university graduates, and 

b) of applying this information to the problem of re- 
lating the supply of trained personnel to the demands for 
their services in American society. 

It is suggested that the study be planned and administered 
by a joint Committee composed of designated representatives 
of the NEA, ACE, NVGA, U. S. Office of Education, Occu- 
pational Outlook Service, and of representative college authori- 
ties, the Committee to report its findings to the associated 
agencies and later to colleges and universities generally. 

2. Measurement Programs. It is recommended that co- 
ordinative means be sought to pool the resources and informa- 
tion of national testing agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental, in the following areas: 
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a) Provision oF improved means of appraising indi- 
viduals and of giving vocational oiientation to candidates 
for advanced instruction in those fields of training com- 
monly represented in American colleges and univeisities. 

b) Extraction from war service programs of those 
measurement devices and procedures most suitable for 
civilian use and their application to the clinical problems of 
counseling veterans and students 

c) Study of the most suitable means of selection and 
guidance of youth receiving federal subsidies in the field 
of higher education. It is suggested that, in this connec- 
tion, membership of this department study the proposals, 
recently made, to coordinate the services of certain test 
agencies serving the college field. 

3. Veterans Guidance Centers. It is recommended that a 
joint study be immediately inaugurated by national educa- 
tional groups and associations, of the social and professional 
values served by the nationwide system of veterans guidance 
centers now operative in more than 350 colleges and univer- 
sities in this country; that attention be given to the need for 
conserving such present values and facilities of veterans guid- 
ance centers as: experienced and professional personnel who 
are acquainted with local needs and conditions, established 
referral channels within the community, and the accumulated 
stock of diagnostic materials with local norms; that careful 
exploration be made of the continuing need for guidance 
centers under educational auspices for assisting individuals and 
groups With their adjustment and orientation problems; and 
that the feasibility be examined of financing on a federal-state- 
local basis, without federal control, of a national system of 
guidance centers under educational auspices to serve indi- 
vidual needs in communities and regions. 

4. Qualifications of Student Personnel Workers. It is 
recommended that the Committee on Student Personnel Work 
of the American Council on Education inform the executive 
officers of the national educational groups (and their constitu- 
ent memberships) of salient developments in the preparation 
and certification of student personnel workers such as a 
Manual of Counselor Training now being prepared by the Di- 
vision on Professional Training and Certification of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; that colleges and uni- 
versities engaged in professional training of counselors secure, 
through the American Council on Education Committee, the 
Division of Personnel and Guidance of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, the most effective collaboration of members, and 
that rneans be adapted through the respective educational as- 
sociations of informing all ’adfrninistrators of J:he development 
of the proposed Manual and of other applications to the prob- 
lems of personnel selection. 
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5. Joint National Advisory Action on Education Legislih 
tive Issues. It is recommended that with respect to action by 
the Congress and its committees on existing activities of Fed- 
eral Government affecting educational Interests that: 

a) All appropriations affecting educational welfare 
should be considered in the light of the total interrelated 
needs and demands, and that action such as that recently 
taken by the House Appropriations Committee which 
wiped out such services as the National Clearing House and 
the Outlook Service of the Department of Labor not be 
taken without careful consideration of the permanent edu- 
cational values lost by such action; 

b) The needs for equalized educational opportunity 
throughout the country and of raising the standards of liv- 
ing of all education staff workers are of paramount impor- 
tance; 

c) Wise national economies should be planned and 
practiced consistent with maintenance of essential services; 

d) Decisions as to the worth of specific services within 
the total complex of need may best be made through the 
joint judgments of the appointed leaders of representative 
national agencies in the field of education; 

e) It is recommended that this Conference go on record 
favoring that every means be utilized to inform state 
legislatures and college boards of tiustees of the nature, 
meaning and importance of student personnel work. 

Group Ten on Counseling and Other Student 
Personnel Services 

Chairman — C. Gilbert Wrenn (Minnesota) 

Recorder — Mrs. Herbert Hawkes (Mills College) 

Steering Committee; W. W. Blaesser (Washington State) 
Wray H. Congdon (Lehigh) 

George Hilliard (Western Michigan) 
Henry B. McDaniel (Stanford) 

Robert H. Mathewson (Harvard) 
Chairmen of subcommittees; Administration, Henry B. Mc- 
Daniel (Stanford); Evaluation, John R. Beery (Miami); In- 
Service Training, John H. Cornehlsen (San Francisco State); 
Veterans Counseling, George D. Small (Tulsa); Resolutions, 
Robert H. Mathewson (Harvard). 




MEASURING OUTCOMES OF CLASSROOM THERAPY’ 


HAROLD B PEPINSKY2 
Michigan State College 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss (1) the feasibility of 
individual therapy through classroom groups and (2) experi- 
mentation in' progress at Michigan State College. 

Historical Background 

The experimental study of individual therapy through class- 
room groups’ has its origin in four major approaches to the 
study of human relationships. A first major approach is group 
therapy with deviant individuals; a second, group therapy with 
normal individuals; a third, student personnel work in educa- 
tional institutions; and a fourth, the study of interpersonal rela- 
tionships in social groups. 

Group Therapy with Deviant Individuals 

In the past five years psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
have turned with increasing frequency to the social group as 
a medium for treating psychosomatic disorders among severely 
maladjusted patients. The exigencies of a world war brought 
into sharp focus the impossibility of treating large numbers of 
patients by individual methods alone; the pioneer work of 
Jacob Moreno and his associates had indicated rich possibilities 
in group methods ( 14) . As a reflection of growing interest in 

^Ftom a paper, “A Classroom Experiment in Group Therapw" addressed to 
members of the American College Personnel Association, Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 

mi. 

“ Grateful acknowledgment is due Dr. Leo A. Haak, Head of the Basic College 
Department of Effective Living, for making possible the present experimental pro- 
gram and for numerous helpful suggestions, 

® I am indebted to Dr. C, E Erickson for sugpsting that “individual therapy 
through groups" reflects more appropriately than "group therapy" a concern with 
the adjustment of the individual 
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group psychotherapy, one may note the number of articles 
under the heading “Group Psychotherapy” listed in Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts for the years 1942-1946. 


TABLE I 


Articlsj on "Group Psychotherapy" Listed m Psychological Abstracts 
for the Years 1942-1946 


Year 


Number of Articles 


1942 3 

1943 6 

1944 9 

1945 23 

1946 40 


The number of articles so listed has steadily increased from 
three in 1942 to forty in 1946. 


Group Therapy with Normal Individuals 

For many years the social group worker has been actively 
engaged in preventive and remedial therapy especially with 
underprivileged groups, Today under the leadership of Fritz 
Redl (23) and S. R. Slavson (28) group workers are making 
numerous applications to normal group situations of clinical 
practices derived from the study of deviant groups. 

Student Personnel Work in Educational Institutions 

Two major developments in colleges and secondary schools 
should be noted in connection with the historical background 
of the present experiment. One is the emergence of individual 
cUrUcal counseling as a professional field, and the other is the 
growth of the more generalized field of guidance. From clinical 
counseling has come an important synthesis of clinical and ex- 
perimental methods in the diagnosis and treatment of minor 
functional maladjustments (18). From the generalized field 
of guidance have come important supplemental group guidance 
techniques (1, 10, 33). I have used the term “supplemental” 
advisedly in speaking of group guidance techniques since this 
is an area in which much practical work has been done (7, 16) 
as against very little experimentation.* 

* Caution in accepting present results and need for further experimentation is 
emphasized by the studies of Stone (31) and Sachs (25) 
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The Study of Interpersonal Relationships 
in Social Groups 

No study of individual human behavior in classroom groups 
can be adequate without reference to the stimulating and sig- 
nificant contemporaiy research in interpersonal and intergroup 
relationships. A basic pattern for research in this area is the 
sociometric and sociographic approach of Jacob Moreno (IS) 
with further refinement of techniques provided by Helen Hall 
Jennings (11). Recent applications of sociometnc and socio- 
graphic method to the analysis of interpersonal relationships in 
schoolroom and extra-curricular life (6, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 30) 
appear to have extremely important implications for the stu- 
dent personnel worker. I shall return to this in my discussion 
of experimental methodology. 

A second major contribution to the study of interpersonal 
relationships has been made by Harold Anderson and his associ- 
ates (3, 4) in their studies of '^dominative and socially integra- 
tive behavior” of classroom teachers. The measured effects of 
teachers’ classroom personalities upon the behavior of children 
in the classroom have profound implications for the student 
personnel worker. New and stimulating classroom techniques, 
documenting an awareness of these implications, have been sug- 
gested by Cantor (5), Pressey (20), Pressey and Hanna (21), 
and Shedlin (27). 

A final major contribution has been made in the field of 
“action research” in which prejudiced attitudes and behavior 
are studied in actual social situations (12). Reading the excel- 
lent brochure “Improving Inter-group Relations in School and 
Community Life” (9) published last year by the North Central 
Association, one is again impressed by the extent to which an 
individual’s adjustment is affected by his status in the primary 
social group, and by the extent to which this adjustment in turn 
is affected by the status of his basic group in school and com- 
munity life. 

The present study of individual therapy through classroom 
groups has drawn freely from the above-mentioned major 
sources in inspiration and in technique. 
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The Experimental Setting 

The project on individual therapy through classroom groups 
is being conducted in the first quarter of a three-quarter course 
in “Effective Living” at Michigan State College. A brief de- 
scription of the course and of its place in the all-college program 
will give a clearer picture of the experimental setting. 

Effective Living is one of the seven “basics” comprising the 
Basic College Program at Michigan State College. Each 
“basic” is a three-quarter general education course, and all 
students graduating from Michigan State College are required 
to have completed five of the seven “basic” courses in addition 
to the specialized courses in their major fields. 

The first quarter of the course in Effective Living deals with 
basic values in human relationships, the second quarter with 
the individual’s adjustment to marriage and family living, and 
the third quarter with the individual in his larger group rela- 
tionships. 

In the first quarter the student attends a general lecture 
section for one hour each week and an hour discussion-labora- 
tory section three times a week. Lecture sections are comprised 
of approximately 300 students, with a maximum of 35 students 
in each discussion-laboratory section. It is in certain of the 
smaller sections that experimentation in classroom therapy is 
taking place. 

The purposes of the first quarter’s work are to help the indi- 
vidual student; to define basic values toward which men strive; 
to evaluate these in terms of our time and cultural setting; to 
take stock of his own behavior and values; and to acquire 
practical and systematic knowledge necessary for making prog- 
ress toward attaining culturally and personally desirable goals 
and values. Although the course in Effective Living cuts 
across traditional subject matter fields, considerable evidence 
is brought to bear upon the above problems from the major 
fields of Contemporary Philosophy, Psychology and Sociology. 

The Department of Effective Living staff is laboring under 
no delusions in appraising the magnitude of the task which it 
has set for itself. Experimental evidence from studies made in 
similar courses concerning attitude changes effected through 
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the medium of the classroom is far from encouraging whether 
such evidence is drawn from subject-centered or student-cen- 
tered courses (8, 26) . Recent enthusiastic reports on the appli- 
cation of nondirective teaching techniques (5, 27) are encour- 
aging yet must be accepted with caution pending further 
investigation. 

At Michigan State College, however, as at other institutions 
of higher education throughout the country, postwar enroll- 
ment increases have been alarmingly great. From a pre-war 
peak of 7,000 students, the enrollment jumped to more than 
15,000 in the Fall Quarter, 1947, and shows no signs of falling 
off for several years. Although the individual counseling staff 
of the College now includes more than a dozen full-time workers, 
this number cannot reach more than a small fraction of the stu- 
dents needing counseling assistance. Therefore, the Effective 
Living Department, because of the nature of its course mate- 
rials and the pressure of its great number of students, has been 
forced to assume supplemental counseling functions apart from 
any desire on its part to do so. 

In the realization that no single agency on a large college 
campus can hope to do the job of student personnel work alone, 
departmental policy has been to promote friendly working rela- 
tionships and confidential exchange of information about stu- 
dents with other academic departments and service agencies on 
the campus and with numerous interested outside groups. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to the coordination of depart- 
mental services with those of the Counseling Center. Last year 
a member of the Counseling staff taught a discussion section in 
the first quarter of the Effective Living course as a further 
means of promoting harmonious working relationships. 

In addition, active interchange of ideas and services is main- 
tained'with the Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance. 
This agency has been established to coordinate training, re- 
search, and off-campus consultant activities in personnel work 
at Michigan State College. During the Spring Quarter, 1947, 
and through the Institute, a graduate student majoring in Stu- 
dent Personnel Work was assigned to the Effective Living 
Department for supervised field work in the study of individual 
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therapy through groups. Similar assignments are in prospect 
for 1947-48. Moreover, several staff members are working 
toward doctorates in personnel work. 

A second departmental policy has been the promotion of 
harmonious working relationships among the members of the 
departmental staff. This policy invites the active participation 
of each staff member in departmental activities and planning 
and is based on the hypothesis that a sense of individual belong- 
ingness is essential to wholesome departmental growth (2). 
Such a system of “integrative” relationships tends to have as 
one of its end results a better classroom atmosphere (4), 

A third departmental policy calls for an active evaluation 
program as a means of predicting and controlling the outcome 
of classroom activities. An important question is the extent to 
which students adjust more favorably to life situations as a 
result of having taken the course. The experimental study of 
individual therapy through groups is one attempt to answer 
this question. 

Assumptions Underlying the Experimental Program 

The extent to which students adjust more favorably as a 
result of individual therapy through classroom groups is not a 
simple determination but involves the testing of numerous 
hypotheses. Before proceeding to the hypotheses, however, let 
us examine some of the assumptions which underly the present 
experimental program: 

1. The goals of individual therapy and of individual therapy 
through groups are the same, i.e., to assist the individual in 
solving his adjustment problems. 

2. Since there is no definitive evidence to support the exclu- 
sive use of one or another mode of therapy, we are justified in 
continuing to experiment (13 ). The present study is justifiable 
on this basis. 

3. With limited facilities for individual counseling, the group 
approach offers larger numbers of students access to the 
therapist. 

4. The classroom group is a projective medium through 
which the individual student may express his own ideas and 
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actions, with the possibility of seeing these reflected in the atti- 
tudes of group members toward him. 

5. The classroom groups in which individual therapy is to 
be attempted are organized on an informal discussion basis. 
The content of the course is relevant to a discussion of human 
behavior. The first quarter of the course in Effective Living 
has been designed to satisfy this assumption. 

Hypotheses to be Tested in the Experimental 
Program 

The list of hypotheses proposed below is far from complete. 
It is anticipated that others will be suggested as experimenta- 
tion progresses. The central hypothesis is, of course, that stu- 
dents can be aided to make better life-adjustments as the result 
of individual therapy through classroom groups. 

1. Through the medium of therapeutic classroom sessions 
individual students can be motivated to seek help in solving 
their personal adjustment problems. Many clinicians are 
agreed with Rogers (24) that desire for help by the client is a 
prerequisite to effective treatment. 

2. Individual students can gain self-insight by testing their 
behavior against the reactions of the classroom group. A sub- 
sidiary hypothesis is that transfer of learning in this situation 
can take place to new group situations. 

3. Individual students can gain reassurance in accepting 
their adjustment problems through identification with problems 
revealed by others in the group. 

4. Accuracy of individual diagnosis by the therapist can be 
increased through the additional study of individual students 
in the classroom group. 

5. Individual students can acquire needed information (e.g., 
information relevant to making appropriate educational- voca- 
tional choices) through the medium of the classroom group.® 

6. Individual students with certain kinds of adjustment 

” It should be noted that in Stone’s (31) exploratory study, informal discussion 
groups did not necessarily accompany the large lecture sections, This is particularly 
significant in view of Stone’s finding that students taking a vocational orientation 
course alone were apt to make inappropriate choices. Moreover, we do not know to 
what extent Stone’s findings are a function of the classroom procedure employed 
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problems, e.g., lack of social skills, can be aided to make better 
adjustments through the classroom group than can students 
who have had individual counseling alone (20, 21). 

7. Laiger numbers of students can be aided through com- 
bined individual counseling and classroom therapy than 
through individual contacts alone. 

8, Effective individual therapy through classroom groups 
requires speciahclinical skills and group leadership ability in the 
therapist. 

Experimental Methodology 

In order to test hypotheses relevant to the present experi- 
ment, a sound experimental methodology must be developed. 
It should be emphasized that no definitive answers can be given 
without reference to findings based on experimental and control 
groups. Such groups should consist of a control group of stu- 
dents who have had no formal therapy and experimental groups 
of students who have had individual counseling, classroom 
therapy, or both. One needs further to consider differences 
resulting from variation among therapists, from variation in 
kinds and severity of maladjustment, etc. These and other 
variables make an inclusive experimental design well-nigh im- 
possible at the present time. 

But the difficulty of testing an inclusive hypothesis does not 
permit one to sidestep investigation in this area. Although one 
admits the complexity of the larger problem, it is still possible 
to make a beginning: (1) by measuring behavior changes in 
students who have taken the first quarter of the course in Effec- 
tive Living; (2) if such changes occur, by determining the 
direction of behavior change; and (3 ) by testing to see whether 
such behavior changes differ measurably from those of students 
who have not taken the course in Effective Living. 

Two pertinent sources of information concerning behavior 
change among students in the classroom are: (1) the way in 
which an individual pictures himself (psychological make-up), 
and (2) the way others picture him (psychosocial make-up). 
The self-picture of an individual student may be obtained par- 
tially through use of such instruments as the Kuder Preference 
Record, the Allport-V ernon Study of Values, and the Minne- 
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sota Multiphasic Personality Scale. The picture which others 
have of the individual student may be obtained by means 
of sociometric and sociographic methods to determine whether 
he is accepted, rejected, or simply not noticed m the group. Of 
course, it may be argued that an individual’s picture of himself 
is inseparable from the way he is pictured by others, yet 
methodologically we must distinguish between what he sees and 
what is seen by others. 

Using these two kinds of measures, we can obtain pictures 
of an individual student before and after he has taken the first 
quarter of the course in Effective Living. Differences between 
these pictures may be interpreted as changes in verbal behavior 
by and toward the student. This method may be supplemented 
by individual case studies of deviant members of the classroom 
group. Such case data are already being collected and bring 
to light many fruitful hypotheses. 

At the present time a preliminary investigation is being 
made of the relationship between psychological and psycho- 
social measures to determine whether an individual’s picture 
of himself is congruent with the picture others have of him. 
Specifically, we are interested in an individual’s Minnesota Per- 
sonality Scale scores as against sociometric ratings by other 
students. 

From this level of descriptive study of students in the class- 
room it will be possible to evaluate changes in students after 
they have taken the course. The next step will be to collect 
data on students in different discussion sections, students with 
different instructors, and students who have not taken the 
course in Effective Living. These data will provide a basis for 
a long term evaluation of the outcomes of individual therapy 
through classroom groups. With a group of competent judges 
and with adequate case data on individual students, it would 
then be possible to assess the total adjustment of experimental 
and control groups of students at the end of one, five or ten 
years." 

Summary and Conclusions 

Because of limitations in a short introductory pape'r cover- 

^ This use of a. judgment criterion has been recommended by Williamson and 
Bordin (32)» 
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ing a wide area of possible experimentation, the statement of 
basic assumptions and tentative hypotheses has been presented 
without the kind of elaboration that is really needed. What 
has been attempted here is a discussion of the feasibility of 
individual therapy through classroom groups with particular 
reference to experimentation in progress at Michigan State Col- 
lege, Because the work is still in the planning stage, this presen- 
tation has been made in the hope that criticisms and sugges- 
tions will be forthcoming and that other investigators will be 
stimulated to begin work on similar problems. Research in this 
field seems to offer real possibilities for an increased effective- 
ness of therapy. 
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THE FREQUENCY OF ERRORS IN THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF INDIVIDUALS ON THE BASIS 
OF FALLIBLE TEST SCORES 

ROBERT L, EBEL 
University of Iowa 

I. Errors of Selection 

Individuals are frequently selected for training or employ- 
ment on the basis of test scores. Because these scores are not 
perfectly accurate, some individuals may be wrongly selected 
and others wrongly rejected, It is appropriate to ask how fre- 
quently such errors of selection are likely to occur in a given 
set of circumstances. 

No direct answer to this question was found in the available 
literature on testing. Discussions of certain other aspects of 
the general problem of accuracy in selection are noted in the 
final section of this article. 

The first step in estimating the frequency of errors of selec- 
tion is to identify the factors which affect it. One of these is 
the reliability of the test scores used. With scores of low relia- 
bility, the frequency of errors would probably be rehtively 
high. Another factor is the proportion of applicants selected. 
If only 5 per cent are selected, fewer errors would be expected 
than if 50 per cent of the applicants are selected. 

In order to visualize the problem and to get some clues to 
its solution, let us assume that we have, for each of 100 indi- 
viduals, both a fallible obtained score and an error-free true 
score on some classification test. These paired scores could be 
exhibited on a scattergram. If the distributions of both ob- 
tained and true scores are approximately normal, and if the 
coefficient of correlation between obtained and true scores is .92, 
the frequencies in the cells of the scattergram would be approxi- 
mately those shown in Fig. 1. 
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Now suppose that we are required to select the best 25 per 
cent of the group. If the selection is based on the individuals’ 
true scores, we would choose the 25 individuals whose scores are 
60 or more on the true score scale. These individuals are repre- 
sented on the scattergram in the frequencies above the heavy 
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Fig. I. Possible distribution of frequencies of various combina- 
tions of obtained and true scores when the coefficient of correlation 
between them is .92. The scores along the top and left margins are 
the lower integral limits of the class intervals. 


horizontal line. If true scores had not been available, and if 
the selection had been based on the obtained scores, we should 
have chosen the 25 individuals whose scores were 60 or more on 
the obtained score scale. These individuals are represented in 
the frequencies to the right of the heavy vertical line on the 
scattergram. 

The two heavy lines, horizontal and vertical, divide the 
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scattergram into four quadrants. Consider the significance of 
the frequencies in each quadrant. The individuals whose scores 
fall in the upper right hand quadrant were selected on the basis 
of both true and obtained scores. These individuals, then, 
would have been properly classified on the basis of obtained 
scores alone. A similar statement applies to the seventy indi- 
viduals whose scores fall in the lower left hand quadrant. They 
were properly classified, that is they were rejected, on the basis 
of obtained scores. But the ten individuals whose scores fall in 
the other two quadrants would have been wrongly classified on 
the basis of obtained scores alone. The five in the lower right 
hand quadrant would have been selected when they should 
have been rejected. The five in the upper left hand quadrant 
would have been rejected when they should have been selected. 

In the preceding example it was assumed that the true score 
of each individual could be determined. This is impossible, of 
course, but the difficulty can be circumvented if the reliability 
coefficient of the obtained scores is known. For the square root 
of the reliability coefficient (the index of reliability) is the cor- 
relation between obtained and true scores.^ Given this corre- 
lation, it is possible to use Pearson’s (7) tables of volumes 
under the normal bi-variate correlation surface, or Thurstone’s 
(11) computing diagrams for the tetrachoric correlation coeffi- 
cient to predict the frequencies in each cell or quadrant of the 
scattergram. 

Table 1 was prepared with the aid of Thurstone’s diagrams. 
The figures in the body of the table are the expected percent- 
ages of incorrect classification. The table is entered with the 
values of the reliability coefficient of the test scores (on the left 
margin), and with the proportion to be selected or rejected (on 
the top margin). To illustrate the use of this table, consider 
the case in which 10 per cent of a group of 500 individuals have 

This etntemcnt is true if, and onjy if, the terms (rue score and rehability coeff,- 
cienl are defined consistently in any given instance. By true score we always mean 
the average of an infinite number of similar scores, but there are various possible 
definitions of similar, The definition chosen in any given instance depends on the 
reliability coefficient used in that instance. If, for example, an equivalent forms 
reliability coefficient is used, an individual’s true score would be the average of his 
scores from an infinite number of such equivalent forms If, on the other hand, a 
tesl-retest reliability coefficient is used, an individual’s true score would be the aver- 
age of his scores from an infinite number of testings with the same test 
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been selected on the basis of test scores whose reliability is .90. 
The table shows that 4 per cent of this group (20 individuals) 
will probably be incorrectly classified. It would be expected 
that ten of these twenty will be wrongly included in the selected 
group. The other ten will be wrongly excluded. 

II. Errors in Marking 

In school practice, numerical test scores are often converted 
into letter marks to facilitate interpretation, or to simplify 
record keeping. Again it is appropriate to ask how many marks 


TABLE 1 

Estiffiatei Perctntages 0/ A-ppUcants /or Sfkction irAo Would Be Wrongly 
CUstijUd on ifie Basis of Fallible Test Scores 


Coefficient of 
Reliability 
for the 
Test Scores 



Proportion Selected (or Rejected) 



.50 

.40 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.15 

10 

.05 

100 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.96 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

.90 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 

.85 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

7 

5 

3 

.81 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

8 

6 

4 

.76 

17 

16 

15 

13 ^ 

12 

10 

7 

4 

64 

20 

19 

18 

16 

14 

12 

9 

5 

49 

26 

24 

22 

20 

18 

IS 

11 

6 

.25 

34 

32 

29 

26 

23 

18 

14 

8 

.00 

SO 

48 

44 

38 

32 

26 

18 

9 


will be wrongly assigned because of inaccuracy in the test 
scores. An extension of the methods just described will pro- 
vide an answer to this question. 

Let us consider first a situation in which scores from a single 
test are to be converted into letter marks. Suppose that a test 
is given to 1,000 individuals, that the obtained scores have a 
reliability coefficient of .90, and that, on the basis of the ob- 
tained scores, the best S per cent of the group are to receive the 
mark A, the next 2S per cent B, the middle 40 per cent-C, the 
next 25 per cent D, and the poorest 5 per cent F. Knowing the 
reliability of the test scores, it Is possible to determine the corre- 
lation between obtained and true scores, and from this to con- 
struct a scattergram which shows the relation between assigned 
marks and true marks. Either Pearson’s tables or Thurstone’s 
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diagrams may be used to obtain the various cell frequencies. 
Such a scattergram for test scores having a reliability coefficient 
of .90 is presented in Fig. II. 

The frequencies in the five cells along the principal diagonal 
represent the 772 individuals who were assigned marks corre- 
sponding to their true marks. The remaining 228 individuals 
in cells off the principal diagonal were assigned incorrect marks. 
Of the SO who were assigned A’s, 12 should have received B’s. 
Of the 250 who were assigned B’s, 12 should have received A’s 
and 45 should have received C’s. Other columns in Fig. II may 

Assigned Marks 

True A B C D P 

Marks 

A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


38 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

193 

45 

0 

0 

0 

45 

310 

45 

0 

0 

0 

45 

193 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

38 


Fig. II. Frequency of error in assigning 1,000 marks on the 
basis of test scores whose reliability is .90. 

be interpreted similarly. In all, approximately 23 per cent of 
the group were mis-marked. 

Similar scattergrams were constructed for test scores having 
other coefficients of reliability. The percentage of mis-marking 
in each instance is given in Table 2. It will be observed that 
there is an appreciable percentage of mis-marking even when 
the score reliability is very high by ordinary standards. When 
the reliability is .75 or less, a small percentage will be mis- 
marked by two mark levels. 

Let us consider next a situation in which letter marks are 
assigned, not on the basis of a single distribution of scores,, but 
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rather on the basis of several such distributions. This occurs 
commonly in the assignment of final course marks. The proba- 
ble frequency of incorrect marking in this situation may be 
estimated with the help of Table 2 provided (1) that the pro- 
poition of each mark assigned conforms to that on which the 
table is based (S per cent A’s, 25 per cent B’s, etc.), (2) that 
the final marks are based on numerical composites obtained by 
adding numerical component scores and ratings, and ( 3 ) that 
sufficient data is available to permit an objective estimate of 
the reliability of the composite scores. 

TABLE 2 

Esiimclei Percentages ol Incorrect Marking Resulting from the Use of Fallible 
Test Scores When a Five-Category {5-^5-40-25-5) 

Distribution Is Followed 


Reliability of 

Teat Scorca 

Percentage of Incorrect 

Marking 

I.OO 

0% 

.99 

5% 

98 

9% 

.95 

15% 

.90 

23% 

.80 

33% 

.70 

40% 

.50 

50% 

.00 

70% 


The reliability of composite scores depends essentially upon 
the reliability and variability of the component scores, and on 
the intercorrelations between them. If, as commonly happens, 
an instructor assigns final marks more or less subjectively on 
the basis of a variety of scores and ratings on tests, assignments, 
recitations, reports, etc., it is practically impossible to obtain an 
objective estimate of the reliability of the final marks. 

Sometimes, however, an Individual’s final mark depends 
entirely on the sum of his scores on several unit tests. If these 
tests are sufficiently similar to justify the assumption that their 
reliability coefficients and score variances are the same, and 
that the intercorrelations between them are equal to the relia- 
bility coefficients, the Spearman-Brown formula may be used 
to estimate the reliability of the composite scores. If these 
assumptions are not justified, the computation is more involved. 
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A discussion of this problem, as well as formulae suited to vari- 
ous situations, are given by Jackson and Ferguson (4) in Chap- 
ter VI of Studies on the Reliability of Tests. 

It should not be assumed that composite scores are always 
and necessarily more reliable than the most reliable of the com- 
ponent scores, for such is not the case. If it is desired to obtain 
maximum reliability in a composite of scores which vary in 
reliability and in their intercorrelations, the scores must be 
weighted. 

III. Some Limitations 

The frequencies of incorrect selection and marking which 
have been presented here are estimates only. They indicate 
what may be expected, under given conditions, with large 
groups or in the long run. In any single instance, the actual 
frequency of error may be somewhat more or less than the 
estimate given. Further, the estimates were derived by assum- 
ing normality in the distributions of both obtained and true 
scores. It is unlikely, however, that the deviations from nor- 
mality ordinarily encountered in score distributions are great 
enough to render the estimates inapplicable. 

There are many sources of inaccuracy in test scores. Not 
all of these affect the reliability coefficient. Further, the vari- 
ous types of reliability coefficient (re-test, equivalent forms, 
consistency, etc.) are affected by different sources of score in- 
accuracy. The estimates here given include only those sources 
of error which affect the particular reliability coefficient used. 

The basing of these estimates on reliability coefficients 
rather than on validity coefficients requires a word of expla- 
nation. We recognize that the validity of scores is more crucial 
than their reliability, and that many errors of classification can 
result from the use of highly reliable but invalid scores. The 
difficulty with using validity coefficients as a basis for estimates 
of incorrect classification is simply that dependable coefficients 
of validity are not easy to obtain, especially for tests of educa- 
tional aptitude or achievement. 

If validity coefficients are available, and if the proper cor- 
rections are applied to them, they may be used to enter the 
tables previously given to obtain an estimate of the frequency 
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of incorrect classification. There are three steps in the process. 
First, the validity coefficient must he corrected for attenuation 
due to the unreliability of the criterion mea.sures (8, formula 
122). Second, the corrected validity coefficient must be 
squared. When corrected and squared, the validity coefficient 
is analogous to a reliability coefficient with respect to our tables. 
Third, the squared, corrected validity coefficient is used in place 
of a reliability coefficient to enter the tables. The appropriate 
estimate of frequency of error in classification may then he read. 

IV. Related Studies 

A number of writers have dealt with the interpretation of 
test validity coefficients for specific purposes. In 1919, Kelley 
(6) discussed the classification of men, and suggested an inverse 
measure of the predictive value of a test, which he called the 
coefficient of alienation. This statistic measures the gain in 
precision of prediction which results from the use of a given 
test in a given situation, It indicated what fraction of the 
total group variability on the criterion remains among those 
who receive the same score on the predictor test, 

Peters and Van Voorhis (8, pp. S08-510) give tables which 
show the probability of an individual reaching or exceeding a 
given decile standing on the criterion, given his decile standing 
on the-predictor test, and its validity. Bittner and Wilder (1) 
provide a more detailed solution of this problem, and present 
formulae and tables showing the per cent of individuals making 
a given score on the predictor test who would be expected to 
equal or to exceed a given score on the criterion. 

Taylor and Russell (10) have presented a discussion and 
tables of the proportion of Individuals selected by a fallible test 
who will prove satisfactory in the job for which they have been 
selected. Their tables, like those presented here, were derived 
from the normal correlation surface. To use these tables it is 
necessary to know the validity coefficient of the selection test, 
the proportion of applicants to be selected, and the proportion 
of successful job-holders in the group on which the test was 
validated. 

Richardson (9) has derived a formula for predicting the 
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increase in effectiveness of a group of personnel when the group 
is selected on the basis of scores from a test of known validity. 

Several other reports on problems of selection do not involve 
the use of test validity coefficients. Johnson (5 ) has developed 
measures of the selective value of a test which he calls the 
“Coefficient of Selectivity,” and the “Coefficient of Corree- 
tivity.” These measures are based on the four-fold point coeffi- 
cient of correlation between success on the test and success on 
the criterion. Burt (2) has called attention to a method for 
minimizing errors when test scores are used to select individuals 
who must meet a given standard on the criterion. He suggests 
that the pass mark on the test be determined by dividing the 
critical score on the criterion by the regression of the criterion 
on the test. 

To improve the accuracy of selection without increasing the 
over-all amount of testing, Clarke (3) has recommended re- 
peated testing on successively narrower border zones. A short- 
ened first test is given to all applicants. This is followed by a 
second test for those who cannot be classified with confidence 
on the basis of the first test. The process may be repeated a 
third or fourth time if necessary. 

It is evident that considerable thought has been given to the 
interpretation and use of test statistics in ways that have spe- 
cific meaning. The present article represents one further effort 
in this direction. It is intended to provide answers to ques- 
tions which arise frequently in the use of tests, but which have 
not previously been answered directly. 
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THE VALIDITY OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM-BUILT 
PERSONALITY INVENTORIES IN A PILOT 
SELECTION PROGRAM^ 
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The Aviation Psychology Program of the Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Army Air Forces, had, by the Fall of 1943, developed 
a battery of tests for pilot selection which had a validity of .66, 
and which incorporated in it most of the tests that were used 
throughout the rest of the war. This relatively high degree of 
validity not only made it possible for those associated with the 
selection and classification program to consider types of tests 
which had not been worked with during the early days of avi- 
ation psychology, but forced them into an attempt to find tests 
which not only had validity but which also had negligible corre- 
lations with other tests already in use. The stage had been 
reached at which a test with a validity of .20, and a correlation 
with the battery score, or stanine, as it was called, of .10 was 
more desirable than one with a validity of .40 and a stanine 
correlation of .50. As the battery included a number of valid 
tests of manual, spatial, and intellectual abilities, but only two 
tests which measured personality characteristics, it seemed that 
room for improvement in the battery lay primarily in the field 
of personality tests. 

Early Personality T ests 

The two valid personality tests already in use were a Bio- 
graphical Data Blank developed by Laurance F. Shaffer along 
the lines of one used by the Civilian Pilot Training Program 


1 Credit should be given to John V. McQuitty and William H, ^ f 

tistical work associated with the projects reported herein; to Seymour P. btem and 

associates for administering the tests; and especially to Robert R V. 
Wallen, and Joseph Weitz for creative participation in the development ot the 
faction Test. 
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and by the Navy (validity “ ,33), and a General Information 
Test to which Nicholas Hobbs, Robert R. Blake, John C. Flana- 
gan, Frederic B. Davis, and the writer contributed at different 
times and in different ways (validity “ .51). The titles of both 
tests arc descriptive; in both cases scoring was by means of 
empirically developed keys, which gave credit for having done 
or for knowing things characteristically done or known by suc- 
cessful fliers. Other tests designed to measure personality had 
also been tried, but like the above they were not subjective in 
the same sense as personality inventories such as the Bem- 
reuter. Instead, they attempted to measure personality as 
manifested by steadiness in a manual task despite subjection 
to emotional pressure in the form of noises, “razzing,” etc., or 
as shown in resistance to distraction while performing routine 
computations. Neither of these approaches proved valid for 
aircrew. Work with personality inventories had been viewed 
with disfavor, because they seemed likely to be too much 
affected by a desire to make a good impression in a selection 
situation in which the opportunity to fly and to be an officer 
was at stake. As a result, only one test of this sort had been 
experimented with prior to the Summer of 1943. This was the 
Satisfaction Test, developed by the writer with the assistance 
of Robert R, Blake, John L. Wallen, and Joseph Weitz, de- 
scribed in some detail in the body of this paper. 

Validity of Clinical Tests 

With the need to explore more fully the more baffling and 
less promising measures of personality, and with the stability 
of a program which had proved its value with less questionable 
techniques, a variety of personality measures were tried after 
the Summer of 1943. Some of these were so-called clinical tech- 
niques, such as the Rorschach, observation in semi-structured 
situations, and standardized interviews. It is not intended here 
to discuss these techniques in detail, but the general nature of 
their results should be noted in passing, for comparison with the 
results obtained with other instruments. The clinical tech- 
niques were applied to 660 aviation cadets in June, 1943, data 
for from 250 to 350 being used in validating the various tests 
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and ratings. The following summary is taken from an official 
report: 

a. Rorschach Test. 

(1) Overall ratings: low positive validity of doubtful sig- 
nificance. 

(2) Single categories: low validity for scattered scores, of 
doubtful significance. 

(3) Pattern score: no validity. 

b. Interaction Test (ratings of behavior in group administra- 
tion of three Wiggly Blocks to four cadets). 

(1) Overall ratings* low positive validity of doubtful sig- 
nificance. 

(2) Trait ratings: no validity. 

c. Observational Stress Test (ratings of behavior in respond- 
ing to confusing multiplicity of stimuli while taking a 
miniature-, situation test). 

(1) Overall ratings: low positive validity of doubtful sig- 
nificance. 

d. Observation During Psychomotor Test Rest Period (in 
small room, among selected aviation objects including a 
bomb, a piece of broken and twisted fuselage, etc.) 

(1) Overall ratings: no validity. 

e. Interview. 

(1) Overall ratings: no validity. 

Some of these techniques might, it should be remembered, 
prove valid for the selection for other types of assignment or 
for clinical diagnosis. But the studies just referred to demon- 
strated that, as used in these experiments, they had no real 
validity for selecting Army pilots. 

Validity of Standard Personality Inventories 

The published personality inventories administered at Psy- 
chological Research Unit No. 1 during 1943 and early 1944 
included the Shipley Personal Inventory, the Adams-Lepley 
Personal Audit, the Guilford Inventories, the Maller-Glaser 
Interest-Values Inventory, the Humm-W adstoorth Tempera- 
ment Test, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, Because of the tapering-off of test development for 
aviation cadet classification after the Spring of 1944 and the 
shifting of personnel to research and service in training, combat, 
redistribution, and rehabilitation, data for some of these tests 
have still not been analyzed. Data for the Shipley, Adams- 
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Lepley, anti Humm-Wadsworth are available, and are reported 
in summary herewith: 

a. Shipley Personal Inventory 

(1) Biserial correlation with graduation-elimination in pri- 
mary pilot training: -.12. 

b. Adanis-Le-pley Personal Audit (N ^271) 

(1) Biserial correlations between the nine scores and 
graduation-elimination in primary pilot training 
ranged from -.12 to .06. 

(2) Biserial correlation between overall rating of adjust- 
ment (a clinically derived pattern score) and gradua- 
tion-elimination: -.08. 

c. Hiiinitu-Waclswortk Temperament Test (i7»202) 

(1) Biserlal correlation between Humm-Wadsworth scores 
and gMdii.i‘.io:i-climii'..»iion in primary pilot training 
include o-i lliilLius oi -22 (epifeptoid), -.18 (hyster- 
old), and .16 (autistic), but the other coefficients 
range from -.01 to .05. 

In all cases in which relationships are known, e.g., for the 
Shipley Personal Inventory, the correlation between inventory 
and battery is negligible. Only In the case of the Humm-Wads- 
worth epileptoid and hystcrold scales are the validity coeffi- 
cients high enough to suggest genuine relationship, but the 
numbers in this case are not large enough for them to be signifi- 
cant, The conclusion to be drawn is, then, that these three 
standard personality inventories added nothing to the predic- 
tive value of the battery, having no significant relationship with 
success in flying training. 

Construction of a Custom-Built Personality 
Inventory 

It is interesting, in view of the lack of validity of other per- 
sonality measures, and especially of standard personality inven- 
tories, to turn to the data concerning the custom-built person- 
ality inventory referred to earlier, the Satisfaction Test. In 
order that the implications may be clearly brought out, its 
development will first be described, after which the data on its 
validity will be presented. 

In August, 1942, two questionnaires were prepared and ad- 
ministered to approximately 300 cadets each at Psychological 
Research Unit No. 1. In the first they were given two blank 
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sheets of paper, on which they were asked anonymously to list, 
on one sheet, all of the things they liked and, on the other, all 
of the things they disliked about Army life. Five minutes were 
allowed for the likes, ten for the dislikes. The second question- 
naire, administered to another group of cadets on the next day, 
consisted of paired comparisons, Part I covering things which 
the test constmctors thought might be liked by soldiers, cadets, 
and fliers, and Part II covering things which it was thought they 
might dislike. Traits used in developing the paired compari- 
sons included such things as the presumed extraversion of the 
effective combat pilot, the supposedly scientific and sedentary 
interests of the navigator, and the assumed desirability of good 
morale in any type of assignment. The responses to these two 
questionnaires were then analyzed in order to provide realistic 
choices and to couch them in terms used by cadets. 

The Satisfaction Test, Form A, was developed from this 
material. It consisted of four parts with a total of ISO items. 
Part I, Cadet Likes, consisted of paired comparisons such as: 

As a cadet I would get more satisfaction from 

1. A. the chance to travel more. 

B. the good pay. 

2. A. the orderliness of life in the Army. 

B. the association with other fellows. 

Part II, Cadet Dislikes, similarly consisted of paired compari- 
sons concerning irritating or unsatisfactory aspects of Army life. 
Part III, Cadet Opinions, dealt with attitudes toward situations 
and activities encountered. These were multiple-choice items 
such as: 

83. Stunt flying 

A. should give you a great thrill. 

B. ought to be prohibited. 

C. is not as much fun as flying to some objective. 

D. frequently causes passengers to become sick, 

E. interests me less than straight and level flying. 

Part IV, Preferences, consisted of civilian sports and leisure- 
time activities believed by the test constructors to be related to 
personality traits. Time limits were established for each part 
in such a way as to permit most cadets to finish. The test was 
administered to 2000 cadets as a routine part of the classifica- 
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tion test battery, and answer sheets were filed to await the 
receipt of criterion data in the form of pass-fail reports from 
primaiy flying schools. 

In the meantime two a priori keys were developed. One of 
these was constructed solely on the basis of clinical judgment 
by a member of the unit with appropriate background, based 
on the significance of each possible response for good or bad 
morale: this classification was checked by the others working 
on the test, so that the key represented the judgments of four 
psychologists. The second a priori key was more empirical, in 
that it was based on the atypical answers of tested cadets. Any 
response chosen by less than 20 per cent of the responding group 
in the case of paired comparisons, or by less than 10 per cent In 
the case of multiple-choice items, was included in the atypi- 
cality key. 

When the criterion data were received two other keys were 
constructed, both entirely empirical In nature. Answer sheets 
which had been completed by cadets with testing numbers end- 
ing in an odd number were item analyzed. Data were available 
for 460 successful and 327 unsuccessful cadet pilots with odd 
testing numbers. All items which showed a difference between 
passes and failures which was significant at the 10 per cent level 
or better were critically examined from the point of view of 
logic. On this basis a 7S-itcm key was developed. The even- 
numbered cases (A^“460 successes and 338 failures) were 
treated in the same manner, with a resulting 56-itcm key, 

Validity of the Custom-Bidlt Personality Inventory 

After the odds and evens keys had been constructed on the 
basis of item validities, the answer sheets were scored with the 
four keys: morale, atypicality, odds, evens. In the case of the 
first two keys, the even-numbered cases were used for valida- 
tion purposes (either group could have been used) ; in the case 
of the odds key, even-numbered cases were used for validation; 
and in the case of the evens key, odd-numbered cases were used 
for validation, The results appear in Table 1. 

The clinically derived or a priori morale key had no validity 
for success in flying training. The atypicality key correlated 
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negatively with success, but the coefficient was too low to be 
significant. The two strictly empirical keys, based on differ- 
ences between successful and unsuccessful cadet pilots, had low 
but reliable validities of .18 and .21. By commonly accepted 
standards these arc low, but as the two keys had negligible 
correlations with the selection battery, their use would actually 
increase the validity of a battery with a multiple-validity coeffi- 
cient of .SO by .02 or .03. This is an appreciable increase, worth 
the time required in testing and scoring when the battery in use 
has already reached a point of development {R = .66) at which 
the obtaining of higher validities is extremely difficult. As 
other valid apparatus and paper and pencil tests then being 

TABLE 1 


Validity of the A Prion and Empirical Keys for the Satisfaction Test 
in. Ptlol Selection (.Primary Flying) 


Key 

Group 

N Succc-sses 

N Failures 

rbis 

rbattery 

Add to F 
of .50 

Morale 

Evens 

460 

yn 

- 01 

X 

X 

Atypicality 

Odds 

U 

460 

327 

-.12 

X 

X 

Evens 

460 

327 

.18 

.12 

.02 

Evens 

Odtis 

460 

338 

21 

04 

.03 


developed generally correlated highly with the battery, this test 
was a valuable addition to the battery. It contributed more 
than standard personality inventories and clinical tests which 
also measured different characteristics but which had no pre- 
dictive value. 

Revision and Revalidation 

Despite the conclusions just drawn, the Satisfaction Test 
was not added to the standard battery. Some of the more labo- 
ratoiy-minded aviation psychologists still harbored prejudices 
against paper-and-pencil tests which were not dispelled until 
later studies showed that they could do all that apparatus tests 
could at the expense of less time and money. Some of the 
applied psychologists still looked askance at “subjective” tests 
despite the evidence presented, and probably no one as yetifully 
appreciated the value of a validity coefficient of .20 combined 
with a battery correlation of .10. It was therefore decided to 
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revise the Satisfaction. Test in order to try to raise its validity, 
to shorten the required testing time, and to demonstrate its con- 
tinued validity with other groups. 

Accordingly the valid items of Form A were studied and 
grouped according to content, in order to obtain a personality 
picture of the successful cadet pilot. The following sketch was 
written on the basis of this logical analy.sis of the empirically 
valid test items : 

The successful cadet pilot is an active, aggressive individual 
who dislikes slow-moving situations. He wants to learn, but 
would like to learn in an active ratlier than in a passive or 
receptive way. He likes security of the kind the Army offers, 
that is, having his meals, lodging, medical care, and the like 
taken care of automatically, but he likes also the variety, 
action, and thrills of Army life and of flying. He is realistic 
and concrete in his attitudes toward the war rather than 
idealistically patriotic. He faces difficult situations directly 
rather than dodging them, likes to know the facts, and chooses 
action rather than inaction. He likes authority and strives to 
attain it, but he accepts the authority exercised by others. He 
is impatient with details. He likes fun. He is not sadistic, 
but has no great love for otliers, is no humanist. He is 
challenged by the power of machines and wants to rule them. 

With this statement and related material as guides, statisti- 
cally valid or nearly valid items were selected from Form A, and 
new items were constructed. When it seemed advisable for 
clarity or style, old items were modified slightly. 

The revised test contained 8S items in two parts. Part I 
consisted of 25 items, each item having two possible answers, 
as follows : 

5. Getting out of step while marching makes me 

A. angry and determined to try harder to keep in step. 

B. embarrassed at being so conspicuous. 

6. As an aerial gunner^ I would get more satisfaction from 

A, matching my skill against the enemy. 

B. seeing the enemy go down in flames. 

Part II consisted of 60 paired comparisons such as the fol- 
lowing: 

If given the choice and having equal opportunity and ability, 
would you rather 

28. A. design a new plane? 

B. test a new plane? 

S3, A. ambush the enemy? 

B. storm an enemy position? 
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This test was prepared in two Forms, B and C, identical 
except that B provided only two alternatives, forcing a choice, 
whereas C contained a third choice for each item which per- 
mitted the respondent to indicate that neither answer was ap- 
propriate for him. A lime limit of twenty minutes was found 
suitable, and the two forms were administered on alternate 
days in September, 1943, to more than 2000 cadets each, at 
Psychological Research Unit No. 1. 

After the usual lapse of time criteiion data became availa- 
ble, and empirical keys were developed according to the stand- 
ard method described above. The new validities, like the old, 
were about .20, but the testing time had been reduced by one- 
half, the correlation with the pilot stanine was as low as before, 
and the validation group being more restricted in range as a 
result of higher selection standards, the predictive value of the 
test was actually higher than the statistics indicate. Then, too, 
the value of low validities in unique tests was now better recog- 
nized. It was therefore recommended by Headquarters, AAF 
Training Command, that the Satisfaction Test be incorporated 
in the classification battery. By this time, however, it was 
Summer, 1944. There were reasons for keeping the battery in 
its existing form rather than continuing to make changes. 
There were still misgivings in some places concerning subjec- 
tively answered tests. The recommended action was therefore 
never actually taken. 

Conclusions and Implications for Civilian Work 

Experience in the use of clinical tests, standard inventories, 
and custom-built inventories of personality in the selection of 
Army aviation cadets for pilot training has been reviewed, and 
the following findings reported: 

1. Ratings of probable success based qn clinical techniques 
were not useful in selecting pilot trainees. 

2. Scores obtained from clinical tests such as the Rorschach 
were not useful in selecting pilot trainees. 

3. Scores obtained from standard personality inventories 
such as the Shipley Personal Inventory, the Adams-Lepley Per- 
sonal Audit, and the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Test 
were not useful in selecting pilot trainees. 
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4. A priori keys (one based on clinical judgment of signifi- 
cance for morale and one based on empirically determined 
atypicality) for a custom-built personality mventoiy were not 
useful in selecting pilot trainees. 

5. Empiiically derived keys (based on success-failure) for 
a custom-built personality inventory, in which an attempt was 
made to tap behavior in situations meaningful to aviation 
cadets, proved to have sufficient value in selecting pilot trainees 
for the test to be recommended for inclusion in the classification 
battery. 

The following principles applicable to civilian work with per. 
sonality inventories in vocational selection and guidance are 
believed to emerge from the militaiy experiences reported in 
this paper: 

1, When a valid battery of aptitude tests has been devel- 
oped and new aptitude tests arc found merely to measure the 
same thing in different ways, thereby adding little to the valid- 
ity of the existing battery, personality inventories may be worth 
considering. 

2. In such a situation, the personality inventory may have 
low validity, both absolutely and relatively to the aptitude 
tests, but, if the relationship to the criterion is significant, it will 
have a unique contribution to make to the battery. 

> 3. Standard personality inventories are less likely to be 
valid, because of their general terms and situations, than cus- 
tom-built inventories based on analyses of the behavior and 
attitude-evoking situations in the vocation or in the employing 
organization. 

4, Empirically validated success-failure keys, checked 
against the logic of the situation and of the item, are likely to 
prove more valid than keys based on clinical judgment or on an 
internal rather than external index of validity. 



THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS^ . 


K W VAUGHN 

Director, Tlie Graduate Record Examination 

The Graduate Record Examination Project of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching was inaugurated 
in 1936. After two years of experimentation and research, a 
final form of the Examination was produced. Last year, two 
new types of tests were introduced into the scries. Therefore, 
the title of this paper is no misprint; there are now three Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations. 

I. 

As originally conceived, the Graduate Record Examination 
was appropriately named. The first examination was designed 
to provide objective measures of the college graduate’s scholas- 
tic record with respect to knowledge. Initiated by the graduate 
deans of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, the exami- 
nation was constructed in collaboration with the undergradu- 
ate and graduate faculties of these universities. As a supple- 
ment to and substitute for the college record, the Examination 
was used as a record of the graduate’s scholastic preparation. 
In interpreting the word “graduate,” however, it must be ex- 
plained that the Examination was designed for the purposes of 
the graduate schools; consequently, the tests were adjusted to 
the abilities of first-year graduate students, and the content and 
emphasis of the tests were influenced, if not determined, by 
graduate faculties. These facts are well known to most of you, 
yet they must be understood and appreciated in relation to the 
development of the new types of tests which were constructed. 

The project was admittedly an experiment — on the part of 

^ A paper given at the meetings of the American College Personnel Association 
in Columbus, Ohio, March 29 , 1947. 
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the graduate schools as well as on the part of the Foundation. 
While the Examination Staff did not publish systematic studies 
of the results of the early experimentation, the cooperating 
graduate schools did conduct studies and the results were pub- 
lished under the auspices of the project. In general, the results 
obtained tended to inspire confidence in the use of the exami- 
nations for the selection of graduate and professional school stu- 
dents. As other graduate schools cooperated m continued 
experimentation, this confidence met no serious reversals; it 
tended to increase as graduate faculties had an opportunity to 
study the results for their institution. 

Naturally it was desired to prepare as appropriate and pre- 
cise a series of tests as could be developed. For the small group 
of institutions which originally cooperated in the project, the 
Examination was particularly appropriate and carefully con- 
structed. In this sense, then, the Examination was as well 
designed and carried out as could be expected in view of the 
approach to measurement and the scope of experimentation. 

Without this emphasis upon quality of content and careful 
preparation, it is doubtful whether the experiment could have 
succeeded. It is questionable, also, whether the deans of gradu- 
ate and professional schools, and their faculties, which later 
reviewed the test materials, would have placed in them as much 
confidence as was true during the period when the experiment 
was in its crucial stages. Yet in spite of this careful construc- 
tion of the Examination, the approach to measurement decreed 
that the tests were not universally appropriate. By restricting 
the emphasis of the tests to knowledge alone, the curricular 
peculiarities of eastern liberal arts colleges were emphasized. 
Similar criticisms, mostly legitimate, were made. 

For a time it seemed that the conclusions of this experiment 
on any wide scale would be negative — positive only in those 
colleges whose curricular offerings paralleled those of the origi- 
nal cooperating universities. The practice of measurement of 
the attainments of advanced college students by standardized 
tests received little or no wide-scale impetus before 1943 . Dur- 
ing the war, of course, graduate and professional schools were 
decimated. There were few students to be selected; diminished 
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graduate faculties did not inquire systematically into the previ- 
ous preparation of all applicants. Those graduate and profes- 
sional schools ■which did make a serious effort to maintain 
standards during this difficult period, however, requested and 
effected the system of Examination Centers which now serve 
the Graduate Record Office. 

What seemed a failure in 1944 was in 1945 a budding success. 
At this vantage point two years later, the measurement of edu- 
cational outcomes represents a movement in American higher 
education which appears to offer greater assistance in the solu- 
tion of student personnel problems than at any time in the past. 
It is perhaps of more significance that college and university 
faculties are not only willing, but in many cases eager, to obtain 
more dependable measures of the success of individual stu- 
dents than are provided by teachers^ marks. In this sense, at 
least, the Graduate Record Examination experiment has been 
successful. 

n. 

In practice, Graduate Record Examination is a misnomer. 
Very early in the experiment, the Examination was adminis- 
tered widely to senior students in colleges of liberal arts for pur- 
poses of evaluating the achievement of individuals and groups. 
Later a number of colleges requested that it become available 
for use with sophomore classes for purposes of measuring growth 
and development in general education during the last two years 
of college study. Thus new purposes were introduced; the 
original series of examinations remained unchanged. The Ex- 
amination used in this manner could no longer be considered 
strictly as a substitute for the college record and the tests pro- 
vided, constructed for one purpose, were being accepted and 
used for other purposes. I do not suggest that the test was 
seriously misused, but rather that it was used for purposes for 
which it was not particularly designed and for which it lacked 
the type of precision that is most desirable in any examination. 
In the absence of other standardized tests, the first form of the 
Examination offered at least one basis of evaluating the status 
and progress of classes of undergraduate students. While no 
serious harm was done, undergraduate colleges using the Exami- 
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nation for purposes of evaluating senior classes were using an 
instrument which emphasized the educational values held by- 
graduate schools. I suggest that the aims of undergraduate 
education include for certain students those fostered by the 
graduate and professional schools, but that, for some students 
at least, these goals do not represent a “fair” basis for evalu- 
ating the outcomes of a college education. 

As in the case of all experiments, the Graduate Record 
Examination project must sometime be ended. More than two 
years ago, the Carnegie Foundation and Carnegie Corporation 
began to collect data and opinion as to the success of its experi- 
ment. One aspect of the matter is concrete. To obtain sub- 
stantial evidence of the educational climate with respect to the 
use of the Examination, the fee, formerly a nominal one, was 
increased to the point where with extensive use the routine 
services of the examinations office could become virtually self- 
supporting. It was believed that, if the Examination served a 
useful purpose, colleges and universities would be willing to pay 
for the services at a rate which would insure the continuance 
of the service and not require continued subsidy on the part of 
Carnegie Corporation. The success of the Examination under 
these conditions is most promising. 

Most of you, of course, are aware of the fact that Dr, 0. C. 
Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Foundation, has ap- 
pointed a committee to review 'the merits and limitations of 
a consolidation of the principal non-profit testing agencies. 
Whatever the results of these deliberations, at least one fact 
now appears to be clear, Colleges and universities, graduate 
and professional schools, have come to realize and depend upon 
educational measurement as a useful tool, one whose possibili- 
ties on a national scale are still far from being realized. 

III. 

Before discussing the two new types of tests of the Graduate 
Record Examination series, let us consider first certain guiding 
principles which should constitute the frame of reference for the 
operations of any national examination service. 

1. A national examination agency should serve one or more 
definite purposes. It must meet at least one and prefer- 
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ably several needs in American education which are fairly 
universal. 

2. Examinations provided by the agency must be of the high- 
est quality. These instruments should be so designed to 
fulfill their function in a most efficient and dependable 
manner. 

3. The agency mus't command sufficient respect and con- 
fidence on the part of the scholars and leaders m the edu- 
cational areas served in order to obtain the best coopera- 
tion, criticism, and advice on the development of tests and 
in the consideration of educational problems. 

4. The examination service must maintain continuous in- 
vestigations of the area of education it serves, the effec- 
tiveness of its own tests for the purposes for which they 
are designed, and the extension of measurement tech- 
niques to related educational areas. 

5. The examination service must provide accurate, prompt, 
and efficient service where centralized scoring and report- 
ing services are required. These must be accomplished 
in the most accurate manner and in the least possible 
time. 

6. The service must make provision for giving competent 
professional advice on measurement problems with respect 
to the tests it provides, and it must be prepared to de- 
scribe their possibilities and limitations as compared with 
tests which are intended to serve the same or similar pur- 
poses. 

7. The examination service should provide a central agency 
which serves as an official clearing house of the records of 
individual students and as a resource for researches into 
educational problems. 

8. The examinations produced by the agency should be so 
designed and safeguarded that their contents and empha- 
sis will not determine the direction of educational objec- 
tives in schools and colleges. National achievement ex- 
aminations should be patterned after existing curricula 
and used to ascertain whether or not expressed goals are 
being achieved satisfactorily on the part of individuals, 
schools, and groups of educational institutions. 

9. The examination program must be available to educa- 
tional institutions and to individuals at a reasonabje cost. 
Certainly, the cost involved should not prohibit participa- 
tion on the part of institutions or eliminate deserving indi- 
viduals from consideration. The fees, however, must pro- 
vide sufficient funds to enable the examination service to 
accomplish all of its aims effectively. 

10. Finally, the examination agency should be controlled by 
and its policies determined by an impartial board of recog- 
nized educators representing the educational several areas 
served by the agency. 
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In keeping with the purpose of this paper, only the first two 
of these criteria will be discussed further, and I shall deal only 
with certain major considerations involved in these principles. 

IV. 

There is abundant evidence of several needs in higher edu- 
cation for a national examination service which can provide 
examinations designed to fulfill these functions; (1) to aid in 
the selection of graduate and professional school candidates; 
(2) to provide a more objective basis of evaluating the out- 
comes of general education at the college level; and (3) to pro- 
vide a basis for determining the extent and nature of the growth 
and development of the student’s general educational back- 
ground and achievement as he progresses through the college. 

Some evidence of the need for examinations at this level is 
reflected in the number of students tested by the Graduate 
Record Office during the past two and one-half years. In 
1944-4S, the Examination was administered to 6,446 advanced 
college students. In 1946, a total of 23,143 students took the 
Examination. During the present fiscal year, ending July 1 
next, it is estimated that approximately 50,000 students will 
take the Examination. Estimates in this respect may be con- 
servative. One of the most recent orders of test materials from 
a single university was for 3,000 copies. One institution will 
test in a university-wide program involving only seniors and 
sophomore students approximately one-half as many students 
as were tested during the entire year of 1944^-45. 

University examination services are, of course, developing 
rapidly. The university which has sufficient funds stands in a 
position to be able to determine for itself certain aspects of 
Its own effectiveness much more satisfactorily than is possible 
through a national examination service. It is interesting to 
note, however, that some of the strongest advocates of the 
Graduate Record Examinations are to be found in universities 
which have a well-developed examination service. The prepa- 
ration of a standardized examination suitable for the purposes 
of measuring the outcomes of college education is an extraordi- 
narily expensive and time-consuming task. Furthermore, few 
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universities are in a position to conduct national testing pro- 
grams to prepare norms and determine educational levels. It 
appears, therefore, that national testing agencies such as the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the Graduate Record 
Office, and the Cooperative Test Set vice of the American Coun- 
cil on Education do serve needs in higher education and will be 
successful in proportion to the extent to which they are able to 
conform to the principles outlined above. 

V. 

The essential features of any examination service are, of 
course, the tests and examinations provided. Without good 
examinations as the principal capital, no examination service 
can render to education its due, even though the agency may 
prosper financially. In my opinion, it is the first obligation of 
the professional staff of an examination service to insure high 
quality in its examination product. For this reason, the staff 
of the Graduate Record Office is the greatest critic of its own 
examinations. Because of shortcomings in our tests with which 
we are best familiar, we are making efforts to improve each test 
in the Graduate Record Examination series. 

While it is nowhere expressed concretely in the record, the 
purpose of the original Graduate Record Examination was 
undoubtedly that of providing a basis of predicting success in 
graduate and professional schools. To accomplish this purpose, 
a series of tests in broad areas of subject matter, comprising the 
principal fields of undergraduate study, and a series of advanced 
tests in specialized areas, were constructed. The assumption 
underlying this basic plan is undoubtedly sound. It was 
adopted in light of the facts that the undergraduate college 
record often presents little or no possibility of obtaining com- 
parable measures of the student’s status at the end of college, 
that his marks were not dependable, and that test results might 
provide a more reliable measure of the student’s general devel- 
opment and of his achievement in the area of specialization 
than would otherwise be available. 

In measurement problems concerned with the future success 
of students, we are sometimes not as much concerned with look- 
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ing backward as we are with looking forward. That is, however 
reliable the student’s previous college preparation may be, this 
preparation may represent general maturity which is necessary 
to advanced study. It may not reveal the specifics which are 
most essential in graduate study. Therefore, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that it is possible to construct a shorter exarnh 
nation whose purpose is to predict success in the graduate and 
professional school more effectively. We may he able, for ex- 
ample, to disregard subject fields and to prepare a composite 
test which would be made up of questions measuring those 
particular abilities which are most crucial in graduate study. 

If, on the other hand, we are concerned with the measure- 
ment of educational growth and development in the under- 
graduate college, and recognize the fact that a large proportion 
of college students do not expect to go on to advanced study, 
then we must provide for measuring outcomes of college study 
which are not necessarily those deemed most important by the 
graduate school. 

We have thus arrived at the point where we have two dis- 
tinct general purposes and, since these purposes may not be 
identical from the measurement standpoint, the Graduate Rec- 
ord Office has constructed a series of Tests of General Education 
and a Graduate Aptitude Test. These tests are designed to be 
used in conjunction with the Advanced Test series of achieve- 
ment examinations in specialized fields of study. 

Measuring the outcomes of general education at the college 
level is a very difficult problem. In the first place, there are as 
yet few well-defined patterns of undergraduate study previous 
to the period of specialization, and furthermore, where pro- 
grams are well developed there is often little agreement. 
Thirdly, one must rely almost entirely upon expert opinion for 
criteria of validity. 

It is believed that programs of general education are of such 
diverse character that the ordinary type of achievement test 
will not produce satisfactory measurement in a national testing 
program. This was out principal criticism of the original form 
of the examination as applied in all types of undergraduate 
colleges. Based primarily upon subject matter, the traditional 
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achievement examination produces weird results — too fre- 
quently inexplicable. A general achievement test for use in a 
national testing program either at the college or secondary- 
school level finds this approach inadequate. A second approach 
which has been employed m a limited number of achievement 
examinations is that of organizing the tests around the objec- 
tives of instruction in the field without systematic regard to the 
subject matter presented for the purpose of realizing these 
objectives. The new Tests of General Education in the series 
employ a modification of each of these approaches to the meas- 
urement of' general achievement, that is, both objectives of 
instruction and the general areas of subject matter common to 
them are considered. 

By dealing with fundamental problems the tests in this series 
are intended to measure general achievement. The principal 
emphasis is concerned with the individual’s ability to compre- 
hend exactly, to think clearly in terms of specific problems and 
ideas, and to evaluate critically. These tests are free, for the 
most part, of the demand for remote and detailed information. 

This does not mean that informational background or 
knowledge is unimportant or that it has not been systematically 
sampled in the Tests of General Education. These tests hold 
the student responsible for a very extensive and substantial 
background in the various fields of knowledge. The student is 
required to draw upon this background repeatedly but the 
knowledge required is concerned with important concepts, 
principles, and ideas rather than with isolated and descriptive 
facts. Furthermore, it is recognized that students acquire an 
important fraction of their knowledge and ability to deal with 
knowledge on their own motivation quite apart from formal 
class work, These tests, therefore, seek to derive an index of 
achievement which reflects not only the personal differential 
acquired in formal study, but also the increments that arise 
from intelligent observation, discriminating general reading, 
and other methods of self-education as well. 

By concerning itself with knowledge exclusively and testing 
for the recall of precise information, the original form of the 
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Examination did not provide adequate measures of the ultimate 
objectives of college study. The college educator is ordinarily 
less concerned with a multitude of details than he is with the 
indispensable facts and relationships in the structure of knowl- 
edge. He seeks to develop in students the power to grasp im- 
portant concepts and to employ trustworthy methods of work. 
He looks for ability to understand the meaning and significance 
of new situations, to think through new problems, and to evalu- 
ate them critically. In measuring the ultimate objectives of the 
educational process at any level, the tests employed must pro- 
vide ample opportunity for the student to demonstrate his 
ability to use the knowledge he has acquired. In this respect 
the new Tests of General Education represent an important 
improvement over the first scries of Profile Tests.' 

In the opinion of the cooperating committees this series of 
tests can be used for the following purposes: 

(1) to appraise students’ achievement in broad general 
areas of study; 

(2) to provide a more adequate basis for the educational 
and vocational guidance of sophomore, junior, and 
senior college students; 

(3) to assist in the admission to and the appropriate place- 
ment In a program of general education of those stu- 
dents who transfer from one institution to another; 

(4) to assist in adapting instruction in general education 
to particular student needs; 

(5) to provide a trustworthy basis for studies of educational 
growth and maturation as students proceed through the 
college; and 

(6) to provide an important basis whereby the institution 
may appraise in a general manner its own effectiveness 
in relation to established goals. 

It cannot reasonably be expected, however, that a series of 
tests designed to meet these needs in higher education can also 
be expected to predict success in the graduate school in the most 
efficient and precise manner. 
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VI. 

It may be possible to accomplish the second general purpose 
of the Graduate Record Examination — that of predicting suc- 
cess in graduate and professional school study — efficiently and 
effectively by a highly reliable test of general ability used in 
conjunction with a searching achievement test in the field of 
specialized study. Certainly, the total amount of testing time 
required can be reduced materially, and a vigorous policy of 
item selection can produce unusually high reliability. 

Developed during 1945-46, the Graduate and Professional 
Aptitude Test is intended to provide differential measures of 
general scholastic ability. This test was first administered on 
a trial basis to approximately 2,000 first-semester graduate 
students, and, on the basis of this administration, a second form 
was constructed. This revised form was used first on a national 
scale in the Association of American Medical Colleges testing 
program on January 11 of this year. 

The general scholastic ability section of the Graduate Apti- 
tude Test includes two tests — Verbal Ability and Qumtitative 
Ability. Six scores are derived from this section: four verbal 
scores — Scientific, Social, Humanistic, and Composite; one 
quantitative score; and an Index of General Ability. These 
scores are to be used in conjunction with the score obtained 
from the Advanced Test selected by the student. 

The Graduate Aptitude Test is designed particularly for 
prospective graduate and professional school applicants, and 
for matriculants. The scaled-score system provided with this 
test will be based on the performance of first-year graduate stu- 
dents admitted to candidacy for an advanced degree in a care- 
fully chosen, representative sample of graduate colleges and 
professional schools. 

Although the Graduate Aptitude Test will be available in 
final form on August 1, 1947, its use will still be experimental in 
character. The further refinement of the tests will be based on 
researches conducted in a number of cooperating graduate and 
professional schools — researches which will be designed to deter- 
mine its value for predicting the academic success of various 
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groups of graduate students. These researches will serve also 
as a basis for further development and refinement of the test. 

VIL 

In conclusion, I should tike to emphasize that we maintain 
a practical attitude toward the tests developed in the Graduate 
Record Examination, series. We are approaching all of our 
problems of test improvement and refinement by research 
methods and as rapidly as time and funds permit. We feel 
obligated, however, to supply our services and assist with the 
many problems now confronting all phases of higher education. 
We are dissatisfied with our tests, and this dissatisfaction, we 
believe, will result in their improvement. 

Finally, the Graduate Record Office represents a conserva- 
tive position with respect to the use of test results. However 
well refined, however carefully validated, tests are but one tool 
with which the educator works. All of the Graduate Record 
Examinations, and any of the other tests prepared and used in 
our testing projects, can be of some assistance at various stages 
in higher education. None of these tests, however, can reduce 
the task of student appraisal to a routine business. 



VALIDATION OF THE STUDY OF VALUES FOR TWO 
VOCATIONAL GROUPS AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


HAROLD G. SEASHORE! 

The Psycliological Corporation 

Purpose and Source of Data 

Educational and vocational advisors in professional and 
liberal arts colleges often use the Allport-Vernon Study of Val- 
ues (Ij S) for appraising the interests of their students. The 
six "values” (which represent Spranger’s “type of men”) 
measured by this questionnaire-type instrument are said to 
indicate broad directions of the person’s fundamental motiva- 
tions. Research studies (3) tend to support the predictions 
regarding the kinds of profiles that given groups of persons 
should produce. Although it deals only in broad categories of 
interests, the Study of Values has been found useful in counsel- 
ing with students and other adults regarding their more precise 
occupational plans. 

This paper presents data concerning two rather well-defined 
college groups. The sample consists of 459 men majoring in 
Health and Physical Education (referred to as H & PE in the 
following pages) in Springfield College. The second sample is 
of 252 men majoring in Applied Social Sciences in the same 
college. Eighty-nine per cent of the men filled out their ques- 
tionnaires during their freshmen or sophmore year; the rest 
were upperclassmen. 

Before collecting these data the author studied the Spranger 
definitions, as presented by Allport and Vernon, and also stud- 
ied occupational activities contemplated by the students in the 
two curricula. On the basis of this study predictions were 
made regarding the pattern of interests which the "typical ma- 
jor” should show. 

! The research was carried out while the author was a member of the Faculty of 
Springfield College 
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It WRS anticipated that the average H & PE major would 
have a peak in his profile in the political category since a com- 
mon motivation of these men is competitiveness in group and 
individual sports. Spranger’s political type included persons 
striving for power, whether in politics, law, warfare, or sports. 
A secondary peak in the profile was expected in the social field 
since this group of men was preparing to become teachers and 
leaders in physical education in schools, social agencies, com- 


TABLE 1 

ProfiUs of Two Springfitild' Groups and Three Other Groups 
on the Study of Values 



Groups 


Theo- 

retical 

Eco- 

nomic 

Aes- 

thetic 

Social 

Politi- 

cal 

Rcli- 

gious 

1, 

459 Men, Majors 
in HcaltK and 

Mean 

30.30 

30,24 

23.15 

30.85 

32.80* 

32.74 


Physical 

Education 

SD 

6.21 

6,18 

6.44 

5.62 

5.95 

7.11 

2. 

252 Men, Majors 
in Applied Social 
Sciences 

Mean 

30.87 

29.08 

24,44 

32.03 

28.88 

35.19 


SD 

6.22 

6.48 

6,93 

5.43 

6.51 

7.56 

3, 

279 Dartmouth 

Mean 

29.67 

32.14 

30,37 

30.18 

31.99 

25,66 


Students 

(Stone) 

SD 

7.72 

9,69 

9,35 

5,54 

7.16 

9.19 

4. 

160 Men, Majors 
in Health and 

Mean 

31.22 

31,15 

22.86 

32 S8 

33.55 

28.76 

S 

Physical Educa- 
tion (Brown) 

1163 Adults 

SD 

Mean 

Not reported 

30 83 32.02 

27.04 

29.74 

32.08 

27.96 


(Cantrll and 
Allport) 

SD 

Not reported 






* The two highest scores in each profile are printed in italics. 


munity recreation centers, and similar socially oriented organ- 
izations serving youth. The Springfield H & PE major, it was 
believed, would differ from majors in this field in general in two 
ways. First, a large proportion of these men planned careers in 
the non-coaching aspects of physical and health education. 
Second, the selection policy of the college favored the admission 
of men with all-around ability rather than men with outstand- 
ing prowess in one or two fields. Because the college has a 
religious emphasis, however liberal, it was felt that the religious 
motive might appear as the third dominant interest, with the 
possibility that the theoretical scores might exceed it. It is 
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considered that the economic and aesthetic motives should be 
quite subordinate. 

The expectation for the Social Science majors was that their 
highest points would be social and religious, with theoretical as 
a third positive factor. 

Results 

Table 1 presents the data for the two Springfield College 
samples and also comparative data from three other studies by 
Cantril and Allport (3), Stone (4) and Brown (2). Table 2 

TABLE 2 

Critical Ratios Indicating Significance of Differences between Average Scores 
of Stone, Springfield H W PE, and Springfield 
Social Science Groups' 



Theo- 

retical 

Eco- 

nomic 

Aesthetic 

Social 

Political 

Religious 

Springfield H & PE 
Stone Sample 

I.IS 

-2.92 

-11.28 

160 

1.59 

11.06 

Springfield Soc. Sci. 
Stone Sample 

197 

-L31 

- 8.3S 

3.85 

-S.27 

13.05 

Springfield H & PE 
Springfield Soc. Sci. 

-1.16 

2J2 

- 2.43 

-2.74 

7.34 

-4.22 


* The italicized CR’s are positive, meaning that the first group of the two being 
compared has a higher average score. 


shows the critical ratios obtained when the means were com- 
pared for the Stone sample and the two Springfield samples. 
Since neither Brown nor Cantril and Allport reported standard 
deviations, it has not been possible to make similar comparisons 
utilizing their data. 

It is customary to interpret the Study of Values in terms of 
the "average” score of 30“ which must necessarily result. The 
Cantril-Allport and the Stone profiles arc reported to provide 
a normative profile for men in general. All of Stone’s cases and 
presumably the Cantril-Allport cases were college men. One 
must also remember that the scores represent relative interest 
rather than a measure of absolute interest along a given mo- 
tivation axis. 

* The manner of assigning weights to responses in the Study of Values is such 
that each respondent has a total of 180 points distributed among the six categories. 
The ‘‘average’’ of 30 is therefore a neutral score rather than the mean of any group 
with respect to a single category. 
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The H & PE profile appears about as expected, There is a 
peak In the political category; the Springfield men apparently 
have equally high rdigiom motivation, with their third domin- 
ant interest in the social field. Brown’s sampling, from a dif- 
ferent college, shows peaks in the political and social areas with 
teligioits interest definitely subordinate. 

The data in Table 2 show that the obtained differences in 
scores for the six categories represent real differences in interests 
as measured by the Study 0 / Values. The critical ratios are 
large enough to indicate that most of these differences are not 
due to chance. It is unfortunate that direct comparisons can- 
not be made with the Cantril-AIlport data, but it can be noted 
that the same general conclusions would be reached if one as- 
sumes their sample had similar SD’s to those of Stone’s sample. 

One may summarize the data by stating that the Study of 
Values possesses considerable potentiality for guidance pur- 
poses. For example, one should expect H 8e PE applicants to 
be high in political and social motivation with the leligious 
emphasis of the Springfield men being a matter of only local 
importance. Conversely, one would expect these men not to 
show peaks in both political and economic motivation; busi- 
nessmen and lawyers are typically political-economic men 
(3, 4), while H & PE men are typically political-social or polit- 
ical-religous. One can also expect lower scores in aesthetic 
interest than are typical for men in general. The theoretical 
interest does not seem to be significant one way or another. 

The Social Science profile is different not only from that of 
the H & PE men, but also from the pattern of college men in 
general. The Social Science peaks, as expected, are in the 
social and religious fields. The political and economic drives of 
the men seem to be relatively subordinate in comparison with 
those of the Cantril-AIlport and Stone men. None of Stone’s 
subsamples (Business, Banking, Medicine, Education, Law, or 
Literature) approached the Social Science profile in shape. 

It would appear that the Study of Values can be useful in 
vocational counseling with men who are considering the Applied 
Social Sciences, One would stress relatively high social and 
religious motivation ahd relatively low political and econouvic 
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motivation. In common with most men, their aesthetic inter- 
ests would be quite low while their theoretical interests might be 
average and not differential with respect to other men. H & PE 
and Social Science men differ primarily with respect to the' 
inverse lelation of the -political variable. While both groups 
are definitely religious and probably more social than college 
men in general, they differ from each other greatly in political 
interest. 

Clinical Reports to Show the Usefidness of the Study of Values 
in Educaticmal-Vocattonal Guidance 
The profiles of eleven men are noted in Table 3. Brief 
resumes of their careers in and after college are given. 


TABLE 3 

Profiles of Eleven College Students 


Case 

Theoretical 

Economic 

Aesthetic 

Social 

Political 

Religious 

FC 

32 

23 

20 

36 

18 

51 


29 

34 

27 

25 

39 

26 

JP 

33 

20 

17 

34 

3S 

3S 

AS 

23 

30 

37 

19 

31 

40 

CD 

42 

27 

28 

35 

22 

26 

PE 

42 

27 

28 

35 

22 

26 

DS 

25 

27 

34 

31 

24 

39 

RS 

24 

22 

24 

3S 

36 

36 

IW 

44 

26 

25 

32 

17 

36 

AB 

23 

41 

32 

26 

31 

27 

JG 

32 

16 

27 

42 

18 

45 


FC. Brilliant student, who thinks of H & PE in terms of bio- 
logical science. Good athlete in a few sports. Trans- 
ferred to Social Sciences and is now a minister, which is 
consistent with his sophomore profile on the Study of 
Values. 

AP. Did not return after one year— finances. Older man; 
found difficulty in adjusting to fellows. Considered 
“cussed type.” Tried all kinds of ways to return without 
money. Note strong economic and power drive and low 
social and religious motivation. 

]P. Top-flight scholar and excellent athlete. Colored. Ad- 
vised him to plan for graduate work in scientific aspects 
of H & PE. Considered ideal, all-around man on campus. 
Student assistant in a science laboratory. 

AS. Flunked in another college, and wanted to “make a try*’ 
at social work. Musical. I’amilj picssure to achieve. 
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No follow-up data. Tlierc was considerable question 
about his choices, apart from his academic difficulties. 

CD, Small, quiet, bright student who earned some letters in 
sports. Took master’s degree in H & PE. Urged to 
continue for doctorate in tests and measurements aspects 
of H fit PE._ Teaching high school up to war. Note low 
political drive; he was not interested much in coaching 
but preferred teaching activity classes and health courses. 

PE, Almost a straight-A student, but always an adj^ustment 
problem due to inability to crystallize plans. Came for 
social work, shifted to pre-medicine, and ended up plan- 
ning graduate work in History. Consistent with theo- 
retical and social scores. 

DS. Good student in H & PE but not an athlete. In campus 
activities he was more like social science men. No record 
of activities along aesthetic lines, except membership in 
the Glee Club. 

RS. B-plus student in spite of alleged disinterest in intel- 
lectual matters; genuinely an activity man. Profile good 
for H 8{ PE at high level of accomplishment. 

IW. H & PE man only because he had started in that field 
and did not want to lose credits, and did want to do rec- 
reational and YMCA physical work. Took as many 
Applied Social Science courses as he could get, asking for 
exceptions from prescribed curriculum. Did not earn 
letter and as far as the author knows did not try out for 
sports; yet considered for an assistantship as activity 
teacher. 

AB, A definite misfit — truly an "economic man.” Got jobs 
in student store and got into trouble on his jobs by being 
too managerial. Transferred to another college for busi- 
ness training; also because it was a "cheaper school.” 

JG. Social Science major, came up the hard way from wrong 
side of tracks through boys clubs and Y’s. Good student 
and hard worker. Graduated with distinction and 
always had his eye on getting ahead in social field. 
Managed a team. 


Summary 

1, The Study of Values has been shown to yield the expec- 
ted profiles for groups of Health and Physical Education majors 
and Social Science majors in a men’s undergraduate profes- 
sional school. 

2. The average Health and Physical Education profile 
shows high political motivation combined with either or both 
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social and religious motivation, while it is relatively low in 
comparison with the profile of men in general for economic and 
aesthetic motivation, 

3. The Social Science profile is high in social and religious 
motivation and is relatively low in political, economic, and 
aesthetic motivation in comparison with the profile of men in 
general. 

4. The “average” of 30 for the six categories, which is re- 
quired by the nature of the questionnaire itself, cannot be con- 
sidered a norm since it is not based upon averages scores of 
groups of people on each of the interest areas. Also, because 
of the sex differences reported by the test authors, it is important 
to compare men’s profiles with the generalized profiles secured 
from men only. 

5. With proper caution, the Study of Values is usable in 
vocational counseling and, because of its brevity and self-scor- 
ing features, it is a valuable adjunct to other methods of ap- 
praising interests through questionnaires and interviewing. 
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entrancb: examinations at the city 

COLLEGE OE NEW YORK 


LOUIS LONG and JAMES D. PERRY 
City Cfillcfie of New York 

L Introduction 

The use of psychological tests as entrance examinations at 
City College began in February, 1929, when the Student Per- 
sonnel Bureau (now the Division of Testing and Guidance of 
the Department of Student Life) was called upon to administer 
tests to students whose high-school averages fell below the ad- 
mission mark set by the College’s Committee on Admission. 
The specific test batteries used from one year to another need 
not be described, but some of the tests used will be listed : A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination, Army Alpha, College Entrance 
Examination, Thorndike Intelligence Test, Cooperative Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests, Cooperative English Test, and Coop- 
erative Contemporary Affairs Test, In 1943 the College began 
to administer tests developed by K. W. Vaughn of the Carnegie 
Foundation and of the Graduate Record Office. The present 
battery of entrance examinations consists largely of tests con- 
structed by Vaughn and included in his Inventory of Scholastic 
Ability (referred to hereafter as the Carnegie Inventory). The 
following tests are taken by all entering students: A.C.E. and 
four tests of the Carnegie Inventory (I — General Verbal Abil- 
ity, 11— Technical Verbal AbUity, IV or TV-X— General Math- 
ematical Ability, and VIII — Social Studies Vocabulary), In 
addition the science and engineering students take Test III— 
Ability to Comprehend Scientific Materials and all other stu- 
dents take Test IX— Comprehension of Social Studies Materi- 
als; both of these tests are also part of the Inventory. Finally, 
the engineering students take Test VI — Spatial Visualiiing 
Ability,^ 

Tests I, II, III, IV, and VI are from the Pre-Bngin«0nng Inventory, 
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At present all students are admitted to the College on the 
basis of a Composite Score, which includes both high-school 
average and test scores, 

11. Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Entrance Examinations 

Determining the effectiveness of the Entrance Examination 
is a continuous process. 'The changes in the battery of tests 
used have been made on the basis of statistical studies carried 
on by members of the Division of Testing and Guidance. 

One of the earliest studies undertaken was concerned with 
the effectiveness of a composite score computed from the scores 
on: (1) the College Entrance Examination, and (2) subject- 
matter examinations in English, a foreign language, and Math- 
ematics. Correlations between the average of all grades in 
college and scores on the different parts of the Entrance Exam- 

TABLE 1 

Carrctaiioni beiwetn Average o/ Alt CntUge Grades and Van'nus 
Components of the Comptuiie Score 
tN~W) 


Average of all college grades vs. score on College Entrance 

Examination, r = 0.18 

Average of all college grades vs. Mathematics Examination, r = C1.19 
Average of all college grades vs. English Examination, xkO.O? 

Average of all college grades vs. Composite Score, r=:0,28 

inations were calculated for 349 students who were admitted to 
the College between September, 1932, and September, 1936, on 
the basis of their Composite Score on the Entrance Examina- 
tion. The correlations reported by James D. Perry and Arthur 
L. Benton ranged from 0.07 to 0,28 (see Table 1). 

When it appeared likely that the rental fee for the College 
Entrance Examination was going to be increased, it was decided 
to try other tests. Consequently, in February, 1939, the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination was introduced but the 
scores on the examination supplied very little information about 
the student’s ability that could not have been obtained from 
the results of the A.C.E. which all students took upon entering 
the college. Consequently, the Thorndike Examination was 
discontinued. It was felt that the Entrance Examination 
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should furnish more specific information about the Mwknt’’'* 
abilities in various areas of knowledge, e.g., Kwtal SHUftwe, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, English. With this m nwtd 
the Cooperative Tests were introduced in .Heptrmhrr. 

As data were collected, however, it became evident that some of 
the tests correlated so highly with each other'' that inchidmg 


them all added vciy little to the cfFcctiveness of ihr iMficrv- 
Consequently, the CooperaftVi^ Kn^Usk Test was dwconttnunl 
in February, 1943. Other studies indicated that thr titsiprf- 
atlve Tests being lusecl were not, in general, difficult enough 
for our students and that they did not differentiate sitlfieientlv 
between the good and the poor students. Consequently, 
other agencies which might be in a position to supply the C\dl» gr 
with more appropriate tests were contacted. At about this 
time K. W. Vaughn was starting on a project, sponsored jidntly 
by the Carnegie Foundation and two engineering wirtics, to 
construct entrance examinations appropriate for rollege<i rd 
engineering; the battery is now known as the Prr-finfjnrrmg 
Inventory and some of the tests art* included in the Imrnhifv 
of Scholastic Ability. The College was able to try some of thr 
Carnegie Tests on an experimental ha.sis in Frhruary, 19-fh 
The tests were revised on the basis of data collected and thr 


new tests were administered to entering students in junr and 
September, 1943. At this point these tests were no longer in 
an experimental state, but there had not yet been time m study 
their effectiveness in predicting success in college. Consr- 
quently, the results wore not u.scd in determining whether or 
not a student was to be admitted to the College. 

Since both the Cooperative Tc.sts and thr ('arnegir IVsts 
were administered to the entering class of .September, PH\ m 
excellent opportunity to comp.arc tlir effrctivrnr%s of tfic 
various te.sts pre.sented itself. First-term grades wrtr rollmrd 
as soon a.s they were available and an exhaustive correlation 
-o^ corrrhilions i. ptr^erurd 

. the best single mrasurr to uv 

in predi cting hrst-ttrm grades is the high-sc!u«.| average; thr 
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one exception to this is the case of the B.S. students where 
test scores predict college success a bit better than does the 
high-school average. It is to be noted that in all three cate- 
gories of students in Table 2 one of the Carnegie Tests will 
predict first-term grades more accurately than any of the Co- 
operative Tests. The best test to use with engineering students 
is the Carnegie Comprehension of Scienlifir Materials; wnth the 
B.S. students it is the Carnegie Technical Vocal tdary; and with 
the entire freshman group it is the Carnegie Comprehension 



* Product moment correlations are reported for cngincerins students; all others 
are tetrachoric correlations. 

of Scientific Materials. The use of both high-school grades and 
test scores will, of course, increase the accuracy of prediction. 
The correlation between the Composite Scores and the first- 
term averages was found to be 0.57 for all students. This 
Composite Score included the high-school average and four 
separate test scores, It was found that just as accurate a pre- 
diction of the first-term grades for engineering students could 
be made by using the scores on only one test (the Carnegie 
Comprehension of Scientific Materials) and the high-school 
averages; this was almost true for the B.S. students (the cor- 
relations differed by 0.02). On the basis of the findings the 
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Staff members of the Division recommended that in February, 
194:5, the Cooperative Tests be discontinued and that the 
results of the following Carnegie Tests be used in calcula- 
ting the Composite Scoie: Test II — Technical Verbal Ability; 
Test IV-^—General Mathematical Ability; Test VIII — Social 
Studies Vocabulary. The scores on the A.C.E. and the high 
school averages were also included in the Composite Score, 
since it has always been the policy to admit students on the 
basis of a common battery. The philosophy behind this policy 


TABLE 3 

Relationship between Test Scores, High-School Averages, and First-Term Averages 
for Students Entering the College m February, 1945 


Variables 

Tctrachoric Correlation Coefficients 
First-Term Averages 

Engi- 
neering 
Students 
(1^ = 259) 

B.S. 

Students 
(fV = 130) 

B.BA. 

Students 

(JV = 124) 

B A., B.S S. 
B S. m Ed 
Students 
(JV = 121) 

High-School Average 

.54 

.49 

.64 

,64 

A C.E, PiyckuIngiciU Examination ... 

..34 

30 

.36 

.33 

Carnegie Inventory 





II— Technical Verbal Ability .... 

.56 

29 

46 

,22 

Ill — Comprehension of Scientific 





Materials 

.47 

,17 

, , 


IV-X— General Mathematical Ability 

.42 

.42 

.51 

.34 

Vlll—Social Suidies Vocabulary . . , 

.30 

,21 

.51 

.36 

IX — Comprehension ol Social Stud- 





les Materials 



.44 

,41 

Composite Score 

.70 

.44 

.79 

.67 


is being.seriously questioned since it means that one of the tests 
found most effective in predicting engineering grades is not be- 
ing used in selecting entering students. 

When first-term grades were available for students admitted 
on the basis of the new Composite Score the correlation between 
first-term averages and the Composite Scores was computed; 
it was found to be 0.54 (iV — 784). Other correlations for this 
battery of tests will be found in Tables 3 and 4, It should be 
noted that for students taking certain courses the correlation 
coefficient between the Composite Scores and the first term 
averages was as high as 0.79. 
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III. Limiting Factors in Predicting College Grades 

At City College applications for admission as matriculated 
students are accepted from only those students with a high- 
school average of 7S or above. Furthermore, it is usual for the 
Entrance Examinations to be taken by about twice as many 
students as can be accepted. Both of these conditions restrict 
the range of the test scores and the high-school averages that 
will be used in determining the effectiveness of the tests. In 
this report no correction for a restriction of the range has been 
applied to the correlations reported.® 

TABLE 4 

Cortehlitynt butetm Tetl Scoret and Cradet m Malhamatkt and Pliyties- for 
Sludanlj Enltritig the Cottage in February, IQ4S 


Grade* in Grades m 

Tests Pliysirs 7 Math. 7 

i,N~l93) (Nr= m) 

ll~Ttehnie<U Verbal Ability .49 

III — Comprehention of Scianlifie Materialr ... M> 

IV-X— General Mathematical Ability , . .44 


Another factor that causes trouble in predicting grades is 
the unreliability of grades themselves. F'or example, it has 
been found that the first-term averages correlate about 0.6 
with the second-term averages. This will naturally vary from 
term to term and from one curriculum to another. However, 
It is not possible for the correlations between first-term averages 
and a combination of test scores and high-school averages to be 
higher than the correlations between grades themselves. Con- 
sequently, the correlations reported in the tables above must be 
evaluated in terms of this ceiling. 

IV. The Use of the Results of the Entrance 
Efcaminations for Giddmce Purposes 

In selecting tests to be included in the battery of Entrance 

® A number of schools have consistently reported a higher predictive correlation 
due to a difference in their entrance requirements. More specifically, the range of the 
City College group is about three-fourths of the range found in some other schools. 
This in turn reduces the City College predictive correlation W 20 to 30 per cent; for 
example, the correlation between grades in Physics 7 and Teat UI, Coinprehension 
of Sctenltfic Materials, is reported as 0 46 in Table 4. This correlation corrected for 
range restriction becomes 0.S7. 
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Examinations there has always been an attempt made to select 
tests that would not only select the most capable students, but 
that would also furnish information about the students’ apti- 
tudes and abilities. The strength and weakness of the indi- 
vidual student in several different areas are measured very well 
by the present battery of examinations. For example, the stu- 
dent aspiring to become an engineer is tested for all-around 
college ability (^A.C.E, Psychological Examination and Test I — 
General Verbal Ability) as well as in mathematics (Test IV- 
X — General Mathematical Ability) and science, especially 
physics (Test 11 — Technical Verbal Ability and Test III — 
Ability to Comfrehend Scientific Materials). In addition he 
is given a social science test (Test VIII — Social Science Vocabte- 
lary) so that contrasting information about his ability to work 
in this field will be available to the guidance division. If such 
a student ever inquires about his aptitude or ability to do good 
work in the School of Technology, for example, considerable in- 
formation on which to base an answer is already available. 

In general terms the present battery of tests gives an over- 
all appraisal for work in engineering, science, or social science 
(including business administration). Naturally in any coun- 
seling situation test scores arc only one of several factors that 
are considered in giving a student an appraisal of his ability to 
succeed in a particular field. 

The discussion in this paper has been limited to a consider- 
ation of the role that entrance examinations play in determining 
which students shall be admitted to the College. No attempt 
has been made to give a complete picture of how the results of 
the examinations are used in individual counseling situations. 
However, much of the statistical work is done with the idea of 
supplying the guidance personnel with more information about 
the effectiveness of a particular test and with other data that 
will help in counseling a particular student, The relationship 
between tests and courses is determined (see Table 4) . Tables 
have been set up to show the effect of previous training on 
the test scores so that corrections may be made in evaluating 
the aptitudes and abilities of students with different educa- 
tional backgrounds. Probability tables showing the chances 
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of an entering studrnt with a particular Composite Score mak- 
ing a certain first-term average have been developed. A profile 
sheet, giving the score on each test and the percentile equiva- 
lent in terms of entering students, is prepared for each fresh- 
man. To recapitulate, the tests included in the Entrance 
Examinations are expected to serve a two-fold purpose: (1) to 
select the most capable students, and (2) to determine the 
aptitudes and abilities of the individual .student. 



SELECTING EXECUTIVES BY PSYCHOLOGICAL 

I'ESTS 


CLAUDE EDWARD THOMPSON 
University of Omaha 

The purpose of the research reported here was to determine 
what contribution psychological tests could make to the per- 
sonnel procurement procedures of one of the country’s largest 
firms of Consulting Management Engineers. 

The Criterioii 

Interviews were held with Partners, Account Managers, 
Department Managers, Account Supervisors, and with Staff 
Men. These interviews had the following aims; 

1. To get the consensus concerning the demands made on 
staff men by the work of the firm. 

2. To define the abilities, personal characteristics, and 
accomplishments considered necessary for success with the firm, 

Two groups of men were selected as the experimental groups 
to be analyzed. The.se men were selected as follows: 

1. Those men whose performance records and unanimous 
partner-evaluations placed them as "superior” constituted one 
group. There were fifteen men in this group. 

2. Those men whose performance records and unanimous 
partner-evaluations placed them at or below average were 
called the "average” men. There were ten men in this group. 

Therefore, the criterion consisted of performance records 
and consensus of partner-evaluations combined, into a single 
standing expressed as "superior” or "average.” The criterion 
so obtained is a two-category variable which does not arrange 
the men in rank order. Therefore it does not readily lend it- 
self to the statistical technique of correlation. However, group 
comparisons can be made which will show whether or not there 
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socid and religious motivation, while it is relatively low in 
comparison with the profile of men in general for economic and 
aesthetic motivation^ 

3. The Social Science profile is high in socid and religious 
motivation and is relatively low in -political, economic, and 
aesthetic motivation in comparison with the profile of men in 
general. 

4. The “average” of 30 for the six categories, which is re- 
quired by the nature of the questionnaire Itself, cannot be con- 
sidered a norm since it Is not based upon averages scores of 
groups of people on each of the interest areas. Also, because 
of the sex diffcrence.s reported by the test authors, it is important 
to compare men’s profiles with the generalized profiles secured 

from men only. . 

5. With proper caution, the Study of Vdues is usable in 
vocational coun.seling and, because of its brevity and self-scor- 
ing features, it is a valuable adjunct to other methods of ap- 
praising interests through questionnaires and interviewing. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AT THE CITY 
COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 

LOUIS LONG and JAMES D. PERRY 
City College of New York 

L Introduction 

The use of psychological tests as entrance examinations at 
City College began in February, 1929, when the Student Per- 
sonnel Bureau (now the Division of Testing and Guidance of 
the Department of Student Life) was called upon to administer 
tests to students whose high-school averages fell below the ad- 
mission mark set by the College’s Committee on Admission. 
The specific test batteries used from one year to another need 
not be described, but some of the tests used will be listed: A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination, Army Alpha, College Entrance 
Examination, Thorndike Intelligence Test, Cooperative Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests, Cooperative English Test, and Coop- 
erative Contemporary Affairs Test. In 1943 the College began 
to administer tests developed by K. W. Vaughn of the Carnegie 
Foundation and of the Graduate Record Office. The present 
battery of entrance examinations consists largely of tests con- 
structed by Vaughn and included in his Inventory of Scholastic 
Ab'dity (referred to hereafter as the Carnegie Inventory). The 
following tests are taken by all entering students: A.C.E. and 
four tests of the Carnegie Inventory {I— General Verbal Abil- 
ity, Xl-~^Technical Verbal Ability, IV or IV-X-General Math- 
ematical AbUity, and VIII — Social Studies Vocabulary). In 
addition the science and engineering students take Test III— 
AbUity to Comprehend Scientific Materials and all other stu- 
dents take Test IX — Comprehension of Social Studies Materi- 
als,' both of these tests are also part of the Inventory. Finally, 
the engineering students take Test VI— Spatial Visualizmg 

AbUity} 

irMft I, ir, ni, IV, and VI are from the Pre-Engm^rkg Inveniory 
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sliould furnish more specific information nbout the student^s 
abilities in various areas of knowledge, e.g., Social Science 
Natural Science, Mathematics, English. With this in mind 
the Cooperative Tests were introduced in September, 1941. 
As data were collected, however, it became evident that some of 
the tests correlated so highly with each other* that including 
them all added very little to the effectiveness of the battery. 
Consequently, the Cooperative English Test was discontinued 
in February, 1943, Other studies indicated that the Cooper- 
ative Tests being used were not, in general, difficult enough 
for our students and that they did not differentiate sufficiently 
between the good and the poor students. Consequently, 
other agencies which might be in a position to supply the College 
with more appropriate tests were contacted. At about this 
time K. W. Vaughn was starting on a project, sponsored jointly 
by the Carnegie Foundation and two engineering societies, to 
construct entrance examinations appropriate for colleges of 
engineering; the battery is now known as the Pre-Engineering 
Inventory and some of the tests are included in the Inventory 
of Scholastic Ability , The College was able to try some of the 
Carnegie Tests on an experimental basis in February, 1943. 
The tests were revised on the basis of data collected and the 
new tests were administered to entering students in June and 
September, 1943. At this point these tests were no longer m 
an experimental state, but there had not yet been time to study 
their effectiveness in predicting success in college. Conse- 
quently, the results were not used in determining whether or 
not a student was to be admitted to the College. 

Since both the Cooperative Tests and the Carnegie Tests 
were administered to the entering class of September, 1943, an 
excellent opportunity to compare the effectiveness of the 
various tests presented itself. First-term grades were collected 
as soon as they were available and an exhaustive correlation 
study was made. A summary of the correlations is presented 
in Table 2. It will be seen that the best single measure to use 
in predicting first-term grades is the high-school average; the 

* The correlation between the total score on the Cooperative English and the 
L Score of the A.C.E, was 0.72. 
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Staff members of the Division recommended that in February, 
1945, the Cooperative Tests be discontinued and that the 
results of the following Carnegie Tests be used in calcula- 
ting the Composite Score: Test II — Technical Verbal Ability; 
Test IV-X — General Mathematical Ability; Test VIII — Social 
Studies Vocabulary. The scores on the AC.E. and the high 
school averages were also included in the Composite Score, 
since it has always been the policy to admit students on the 
basis of a common battery. The philosophy behind this policy 


TABLE 3 

Relalhnjhip helmen Test Scons, High-School Averages, and First-Term Averages 
}or Slvdenls Entering the College in Febiuary, 1945 


Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficients 
First-Term Averages 


Variables 


Engi- 
neering 
Students 
(N=259) (iV=130) (A =124) 


B S B BA. 
Students Students 
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B.S in Ed 
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42 
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36 



44 

41 

.70 

.44 
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is being .seriously questioned since it means that one of the tests 
found most effective in predicting engineering grades is not be- 
ing used in selecting entering students. , j 

When first-term grades were available for students admitted 
on the basis of the new Composite Score the correlation between 
first-term averages and the Composite Scoies was cornpu e , 

it was found to be 0.54 (iV = 784). Other 
battery of tests will be found in Tables 3 an ’ ^ ® • 

noted that for students taking certain ^ 

coefficient between the Composite Scores and the first term 

averages was as high as 0.79. 
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Examinations there has always been an attempt made to select 
tests that would not only select the most capable students, but 
that would also furnish information about the students’ apti- 
tudes and abilities. The strength and weakness of the indi- 
vidual student in several different areas are measured very well 
by the present battery of examinations. For example, the stu- 
dent aspiring to become an engineer is tested for all-around 
college ability (^A.C.E. Psychological Examination and Test I — 
General Verbal Ability) as well as in mathematics (Test IV- 
X — General Mathematical Ability) and science, especially 
physics (Test II — Technical Verbal Ability and Test III — 
Ability to Comprehend Scientific Materials). In addition he 
is given a social science test (Test VIII — Social Science Vocabu- 
lary) so that contrasting information about his ability to work 
in this field will be available to the guidance division. If such 
a student ever inquires about his aptitude or ability to do good 
work in the School of Technology, for example, considerable in- 
formation on which to base an answer is already available. 

In general terms the present battery of tests gives an over- 
all appraisal for work in engineering, science, or social science 
(including business administration). Naturally in any coun- 
seling situation test scores are only one of several factors that 
are considered in giving a student an appraisal of his ability to 
succeed in a particular field. 

The discussion in this paper has been limited to a consider- 
ation of the r61e that entrance examinations play in determining 
which students shall be admitted to the College. No attempt 
has been made to give a complete picture of how the results of 
the examinations are used in individual counseling situations. 
However, much of the statistical work is done with the idea of 
supplying the guidance personnel with more information about 
the effectiveness of a particular test and with other data that 
will help in counseling a particular student. The relationship 
between tests and courses is determined (see Table 4). Tables 
have been set up to show the effect of previous training on 
the test scores so that corrections may be made in evaluating 
the aptitudes and abilities of students with different educa- 
tional backgrounds. Probability tables showing the chances 
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SELECTING EXECUTIVES BY PSYCHOLOGICAL 

TESTS 

CLAUDE EDWARD THOMPSON 
University of Omaha 

The purpose of the research reported here was to determine 
what contribution psychological tests could make to the per- 
sonnel procurement piocedures of one of the country’s largest 
fi rms of Consulting Management Engineers. 

The Criterion 

Interviews were held with Partners, Account Managers, 
Department Managers, Account Supervisors, and with Staff 
Men. These interviews had the following aims: 

1. To get the consensus concerning the demands made on 

staff men by the work of the firm. 

2. To define the abilities, personal characteristics, and 
accomplishments considered necessary for success with the firm. 

Two groups of men weie selected as the experimental groups 
to be analyzed. These men were selected as follows: 

L Those men whose performance records and unanimous 
partner-evaluations placed them as “superior” constituted one 
group. There were fifteen men in this group. 

2. Those men whose performance records and unanimous 
partner-evaluations placed them at or below average were 
called the “avci age” men. There were ten men in this group. 

Therefore, the criterion consisted of performance records 
and consensus of partner-evaluations combined .into a single 
standing expressed as “superior” or “average. The criterion 
so obtained is a two-category variable which does not arrange 
the men in rank order. Therefore it does not readily lend it- 
self to the statistical technique of correlation. However, group 
comparisons can be made which will show whether or not there 
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dall); The Persoiud Audit (Form LL) (C.R. Adams); Prejer- 
ence Record (Form BB) (G. Frederic Kuder); the ^-S 
Reactiotv Study-Reidsed jar Business Use (R, 0. Beckman); 
The Root I~E Test; The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory. 

Data Analysis and Results 

7'he average scores and standard deviations for the two 
groups, “superior” and "average,” were computed from the ob- 
tained scores on all tests. The average scores and standard 
deviations were converted into percentile ranks. These data 
are presented in Table L Inspection of Table 1 shows the 
average standing on each test for superior men and average men, 
expressed on a HX)-point scale. It also shows the scores equiv- 
alent to 4“ 1 V and — 1 (r converted into percentile ranks. In 
order to determine whether or not there were any real differ- 
ences between the average scores of the two groups of men on 
the tests, the ratio of the difference in mean score to the stand- 
ard error of the difference was obtained for each test. This 
ratio determines the chances in 100 that an obtained difference 
between means is a true difference rather than due to chance 
operating factors. 

In Table 2 are shown the “critical” ratios and the chances in 
KK) that each ratio repre.sents a true difference in mean test 
score between superior men and average men. Due to the 
highly-selected character of the 25 men used in this research, 
it is probable that the group of men called “average” in intra- 
firm comparisons are “superior” by extra-firm requirements or 
by less rigid standards of excellence than those used. If these 
possibilities were true, significant differences between the two 
groups might have been of still greater magnitude had it been 
possible to evaluate the tests using a less homogeneous sample 
of men. 

These considerations are presented because, “It is custom- 
ary to take a D/ou of 3.00 as indicative of a significant differ- 
ence(virtual certainty) since there is only about one chance in 
1000 that a difference of -t~3 will arise when the true difference 
is zero.” This assumes a wide range of scores in whatever 
trait is being measured. In this case it was rather arbitrarily 
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deridrfi tr* c«ii}»iflrr a <i»ffrrrrifc ,(s prnhahly tnie if there were 
!r»» W dianccR hi r»f a tme tJtffcreiicc. On this basis, 
the two groups «f men (ftffer Mgriifirautly rm the folknving tests: 

C’liances in 100 of 
a true difference 


Pfftfintu'! 7'i'if ............ 90 

Afs<hfpin V,P. Tffi ('IVual Sa»re) 98 

(rt«vcrriffleiu 97 

Physical Sdcnw 96 

Mathematia 1()0 

Sjwvrts 99 

KtiJn /Vrfrrrnrr Rre^fJ 

Mrehanical 96 

fWial Service 99 

niii AiuJil 

Firmness'Indrcisturi 98 

Frankness-Kvasitm 9.1 

Stability-Instability ItX) 

Tolerance-Intolerance 91 


The cases of seve ral other tneaMires rc<iuirc futhcr analysis 
(See Tables 1 and 2 ). (hie of these is the Persuasive compon- 
ent of the K uder Prtfcrfiu e Rtrurd. I Icre the mean percentile 
standings and .standard devi.ttions are practically the same. 
The means of both groups of men are 94 (Superior) and 93 
(Average) percentile. 'ITiough no statistically significant 
difference between the two groups oceur.s, the fact that the 25 
men average so far above 50 percentile in Persuasive interest 
seems to indicate that they were made homogeneou.s in this 
respect in the original selection. Therefore, it is thought that 
the Persuasive component of the Kudtr Preference Record 
should be used to aid in selecting the executives of this firm, and 
that rather high standing in this component should be consid- 
ered desirable. 

Somewhat the same situation exists with respect to Com- 
merce vocabulary on the Michigan Vacabtdary Profile Test-, 
Literary interest on the Kuder Preference Record, and Tran- 
quillity-Irritability and Cootentment-Woriy on the Personal 
Avdil. 

With respect to Commerce vocabulary, Persuasive and 
Literary interests, and the personality traits of Tranquillity- 
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Irritability and Contentment-Worry, it can be said that the 
executives of this firm are generally at least as high as the SO 
percentile level. 


TABLE 2 

Sigmlieance oj Difference: between Mean Scores of Superior and, 
Average Groups on All Tests 



D/0D 

Chances m 100 of 
a true difference 

Vonderlic Personnel Test 

1.73 

96 

Alichlgan V.P. Test Total 

2.16 

98 

Human Relations 

.62 

73 

Commerce 

1.15 

87 

Government 

1.94 

97 

Physical Science 

1.80 

96 

Biological Science 

98 

84 

Mathematics 

3 88 

100 

Pine Arts 

,98 ■ 

84 

Sports 

2,28 

99 

Test of Preclieal Judgntenl 

.57 

71 

Kuder Preference Record 

Mechanical 

1.78 

96 

Computational 

1.19 

88 

Scientiiic 

.64 

74 

Persuasive 

.06 

52 

Artistic 

1,04 

85 

Literary 

.44 

67 

Musical 

73 

77 

Social Service 

2.59 

99 

Clerical 

.66 

74 

Personal Audit 

Seriousness-Impulsiveness 

.11 

54 

Firmness-Indecision 

2 02 

98 

”**1 , ■*- « •'•s 

1,23 

89 

. . .. 

1.43 

93 

1 . - 

2.73 

lOO 

. 1 

134 

91 

. 

,73 

77 

,■ ■ 

1,10 

86 

Contentment-vVorry 

10 

54 

AUpoft A-S Study (Beckman) .... 

39 

65 

Root l-E Test 

39 

65 

The G-M Personnel Inventory 

Objectivity 

Agreeableness 

CooperativenesB 

.07 

.58 

.08 

52 

73 

54 


In 11 of the 12 other tests or sub-tests (see page 774) the 
superior men average significantly higher than the average 
men. The reversal of this trend occurs in Social Service in- 
terest on the Kuder Preference Record. In Social Service in- 
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rcrfftt mr MffVJiw mm .iv^ragr f^prcrnfiir, wnik* tk average 
men avrra^c 7f^ f^er^rnrilr. Ilierf are W cluwces in 100 that 
ihii rlillffrni'f m favor of tlw average men k real. 

the average iwrerntilev for the superior group were 


parfd- 11ir lower siafular*! deviation limitf. cntihl he twed as 
file wnr for arertuaner, Ktwn faliing much helnw this xone 


11tk wriyhl he partitularly true for th«M*e tests in which the 
superif^r men arc very high ami nr in whirh the superior men 
ate significantly suprritir to the average men, 

Kummmy 

I Eight separate psyefmlngical tests, comprising .14 differ* 
ent measures, were atlmiimretrd to 25 staff men of a Manage- 
ment Engineering firm. 

2. Significant differrners in mean scores were found on 12 
of the J4 measures. It ivas also hmiirl that in five of the re* 






A MISUSE OF GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
IN THE SCHOOL 


D A. WORCESTER 
The University of Nebraska 

The writer was asked a short time ago to visit a small school 
system in the state of Nebraska and to help analyze some of the 
reading problems which were occurring in that school. 

The first case that was sent to him was a boy of 12 years and 
9 months of age, classed in the Sth grade, who had been given a 
Henm.otwNeUon Test oj Mental Ability and had obtained an 
IQ rating on this test of S3. The assumption was that he was 
having difficulty with his reading because of his low mental 
ability and that he had been passed along to keep him nearer 
his chronological age group. He had also been given the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, Elementary Test, Revised Form AM. 
This indicated a total grade equivalent in reading of 3.5, but 
there were some rather surprising scores on certain parts of the 
test, On Test 1, Comprehension, for example, his score indi- 
cated a grade level of S.4 and on Test 4, Paragraph Compre- 
hension, he obtained a grade level of 6.7, a rather high achieve- 
ment for one with an IQ of 53. 

It seemed wise to give this boy an Individual mental test 
and on the Stafiford-Binet Test, Form L, his IQ was 78. It was 
noticed while giving the test that the boy’s language ability was 
about that of a 10-year-old boy. As a further check, then, the 
Pintner-Paterson Scales, Short Form, were given and upon these 
scales the boy attained a PQ of 98. Here then was an indi- 
vidual who on three intelligence tests given within a few months 
of each other had ratings of S3, 78, and 98, a variation of 45 
points. Of course these IQ’s and PQ’s are not equivalent but 
these differences are far greater than mere normal variations 
between tests. The next step was to ask the boy to read aloud 
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7h<\ fW'i AltfiTMt. K >5f A'-r»Mr?IT 

lrm% ih««-»f p?s}fj<»j»'. <4 kIh- u Silrni T/,?j mfhtR which 

tic hrfsl nwtlr *f ofr-i » HM 4 jri (tf l»rsj<-'r th^n Iih pisrpwpnt 
(ft! It [fnjinr »rimn|» 4 t<H' dwr hr c«il 4 hardly 

M a!!. He ♦.iumhlrd n-ief rhr Minplr^t w«rtl% 4ti4 was 
ritr« 4 inei^ 4 «*w m rcadinR tltr frw wrirt!f» whiih lie ihri know. 
Hr rhfH w;h !<» rM«! ahnul nf»mr *4 r!»r ciiirsitwui* W'hich 
he flail jriM%rrc 4 rurff rtly. '1 hii*i he wai'* -slmml whnlly irHable 
rci ifn. I'Mrthrfmure, hr hail aiViWrj<- 4 , atml in \umr inManccs 
c*»rr«tly atttwrrrrl, fjiirniinnn winch wrrr Imvi! ri« materia) in 
paragraphu far hryom! Hu- puint u* wlm-h hr hat! read during 
ihr urigiftal tcicl, 

Addittufial qur^ttunmg i}«iK.»u4 ihar fhi»i lad had folltiWTd 
mstmetmns. in put mark^ m o-rtam spares tn indicate his 
chwera of correct answers tr. r|iicstH*fi% artd hy pure chance had 
attained semes whuh hatf ttsvm him a much lusher rating on 
CCftam of the tests than )w true ahilitirs warranted. 

It is clear that bis vciy hw seme mt the iiiennum^Nelsm 
Teel nf Mfinliil was a result of Ins inability to read 

rather than beeaiise of his low intelligeriee. Hhvtousdy it is not 
sure yet which of the .1 turntal ability seores was the nearest 
correct in his case, hut it seem* likely that the true score lay 
somewhere between the ly, 7d, on the Stanford-Binet and the 
PQ, ^,on the Pintner-Paterson. An examination of the boy's 
social background and general cxiieriencc revealed some good 
reasons for his poverty in langauge. 

The second person who was referred for examination was 
a boy of 10 years and 2 months of age; also a non-reader and 
abo otte who had already been given a Menmon-Ndson cat. 
His IQ on that twt was 8t>. I fe was a boy with a slight speech 
defect, and who had had poliomyelitis 2 or d year* earlier. On. 
the Stanford-Binet, Form I#, this fellow showed an IQ of US. 
'JThis is another startUng example of the inadequacy of the typi- 
cal group test for a person with a serious reading defect. In this 
particular instance the boy bad an excellent speaking vocabu- 
lary. His Stanford-Binet vocabulary level was 2 years beyond 
his chronologicai age and in his eonversatitm he exhibited an 
unusual fluency in language. Hosvever, he had not learned to 
recognize words which he knew. 
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The above experiences led the writer to note if similar test 
results w'ere rncounterccl elsewhere. Soon another case of seri- 
ous reading disability was referred to him — a child who had 
been given the Kuhlinann-Anderson Test and had secured an 
IQ rating on it of H4. On the Stanford-Binet she had an IQ 
of Stilt more recently, from a town of 50,000 with an alert 
modem school system, there came two individuals — one whose 
school record blank showed a Ptnlner General Ability Test IQ 
of 64 and one a ileiunon-Nelson IQ of 62. Both were referred 
as reading problems. The first of these on Stanford-Binet, 
Form M, Kfcmed an IQ of 104, a difference of forty points; the 
second attained a Stanford-Binet, F'orm L, IQ of 90, a difference 
of 28 points. On each of these scores the Stanford-Binet rating 
was more likely to be truly representative of the real ability of 
the individual than was that of the group test. 

Perhaps there is nothing new or startling to psychologists 
or to those who are engaged in remedial reading in these results, 
But we do have hero ilhtstrafion.s of a very serious and appar- 
ently not uncommon practice in schools. Group tests of mental 
ability are widely used and in very many schools are given to 
all pupils, 'I'ho re,sults tif the.se tests arc referred to as an aid 
in solving educational problems. If a child is not learning well 
and the intelligence te,st shows him to be of low mental ability, 
the tendency is to assume that the answer is, known and that 


not much help can be given. 

It is apparent that many school people have not been trained 
to the point of realizing that the choice of the mental ability 
test appropriate for a given individual must be based upon a 
knowledge of the circumstances surrounding his case. The 
absurdity of giving a mental test involving reading to one who 
is deficient in reading and the great harm which is likely to 
result from such a practice should be obvious, but it seems t at 
the caution must be given again and again. 

Incidentally, the first case cited above shows that evep on 
a group test of reading, it is possible to make a iscore wi e y a , 
variance from the facts. It should be stated categonca y> 
haps, that no group test of any kind should be use uri ess, 
be provision for intensive, individual study of t ose pe 


making low scores on it. 




MULTIPLE FORMS OF OBJECTIVE TESTS: 

A TEST-SCORING MACHINE 
TECHNIQUE 

VERNON W. LEMMON and PHILIP H. DuBOIS 
Wafthington University 

It is often desirable to use different forms of classroom sub- 
ject-matter tests in order to reduce opportunities for collusion 
among students. A method which is now used routinely in 
General Psychology classes at Washington University permits 
the production of a number of forms of identical content from 
a single set of mimeograph stencils. 

Essentially the method consists of assigning as many num- 
bers to each question as there are forms. These numbers refer 
to the positions on the answer sheet where the answers are to 
be indicated rather than the order in which the questions appear 
on the duplicated material. All forms have the same items in 
the same order, although the numbering of the items is not con- 
secutive but in an irregular order which is different for each 
form. 

Student acceptance of the device of indicating answers in 
irregular order on the answer sheet has been good. The extra 
amount of time required is not great. Students have remarked 
that there is less opportunity of losing their places and of 
answering a number of consecutive questions in the wrong 
spaces since for each question attention must be given to find- 
ing the appropriate position on the answer sheet for indicating 
the answer. 

The chief advantages of the method are three-fold: (1) 
reduction of the cost of duplicating forms identical in content; 
(2) insuring that the test material (including any typographi- 
cal errors!) is identical for all subjects; (3) the answer sheets 
of students sitting next to each other show entirely different 
marking patterns, thus making copying difficult. 
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iTic f'tlidWiing pr<w<-*l«rc Iija |»'Tn ««■«! when thr ttrstS items 
have Jrrsdy liefii fyp<’t3 f*« cartK, wmh a kurr itifitrating the 
correct ainittrr, ‘‘Mrb a'l 'F nr F; nr -li, Jl. C‘, I) «r ¥, (for iTmltiple- 
choKT tirmfl } ; 

L ITir cat4% art: iwtnUcrctl cituActutiVrly (»n prurjl) from 
I thfonah thr final itrm. Thetir are ihr ai»*«w«rr«fHtsitir‘n mirn- 
bfr’! that %ril jtidsratr the fKnitinnft <*n the amwer sheet used 
by sfmkntu takinis Form A nl the usi. At this time a scoring 
kf'V for Form A is prtjiarrd fry pumhniK rmt tlir appropriate 
holes in a machiiu'-sit ricil. 

2, niccafiK are t)n*r*«ighly sfmHktl ami the prtiredurc fol- 
hmecl in Step 1 is re(H'ateci, thus producing anmher series of 
3ftswer»prft!iion fumibers for Form B, These mimfiers are 
plaerrl on the card beside the attswer-posiiioti mimhers for 
Form A. A machine key for Form B »s then punched out, 
following the s« cond answer-position nunthers. 

J. If more forms ate desired, ilie procedure is repeated until 
the rcipiiied mmiher of sets «f iiutnhers f.»nd keys) has been 
obtained. For classr»«>m tests under etowded condititins wc 
have found that three forms are ,ide«}u.itc to prevent collusion. 

4. The cards arr given a final shuffle to determine the order 
in which the items will appear on the evamination. This extra 
shuffle is to insure that the numbers for the final form will not 
be in consecuftve order. A mimeogiaph stencil is then made 
from the card.s, each item heing preceded by a set of three num- 
bers (a three-form test is chimn for illusiratton ) in a horizontal 
row to the left of the item. 'I'lms when the sreneil sheet is com- 
pleted, all of the A-form numbers will he in the left column, the 
B*s nest, etc. There should he a slight separation between 
columns. Letters identifying the forms should be placed at the 
head of each column on each page. 

A small section of a typical mimetigraph stencil is shown 
bftlow; 

ABC 

12 63 29 A trichromat i* usually totally color-blind. 

2S 14 27 Some after-images can be used to determine the 
complement of a given color. 

56 22 33 In binocular color mixture, one color is presented 
to one eye and the other color to the other eye. 
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In rtmning off copies fttr flic A-fe»nn, the H and C columns 
of numbers should be masked off the stencil \s ifh strips rtf stencil 
backing, and similarly for the other frtrms, so that only^ one 
column of numhers will a|tp«Mr on e.ich sheet. 

It is desir.tldr t«» use dilfeteni colors of jurper for the several 
forms, tints gn.itdmg against the prtssihility of exchange of 
forms hy .stiulents. When the examination consi.sts of several 
sheets, it is advisahk* to asscmhle the sheets in a different order 
for each form. 

Since the numhers have been placed on the cards in pencil, 
they can he easily erased vvlu-n it is desired to use the same cards 
for another test. 

Other methods of constructing the columns <<f numhers may 
of course be employed. For example, if tin* items have been 
typed on a sheet (with T or F in front of each), the A column 
may be filled in by assigning the numhers 1, 2, 3. etc., to items 
by .skipping up and down the column in random fashion. ITte 
B and C columns may be constructed in a .similar manner, the 
order in each cohimn being of course indepemlent of the othcni. 
Machine keys may then he punched for each column. 

If a file of standard machine keys is kept, the number 
columns can be made to agree with previously chosen keys. 
This is probably easier with the “sheet” method just described. 
If the number .16, for example, is marked T on the standard 
key, care should be taken to put this number opposite some 
T item. 

If new machine kt*ys are to be made to fit the number 
columns, the “card” method has the advantage that the num- 
bers to be punched on the key are in consecutive order before 
the cards are shuffled to make the next form, which makes it 
easier to punch the keys. 




limK RFVIKW 

Dorothy C. Adkins and (^nniirmam and Amiym o/ 

Adttivi>}wni Tittii. W,i»h!ni?twK nf 

mentis, VM?. 

A psyeholfj^twl cxprnmmtn n nmlrf oldig^tmn to itnlnrjitc any 
source of bias in his rtperimcnij^scn ifiouKh lip is cojifVlmt shat h 
has exerted no effect upon his rcsiihs. 'fins ohlifsatuni the more 
binding upon a rcvirftcf. Is may fn? shai a iwmher of yrari of clnie 
profeteiotial assw'iaSinrt with the senior authot and her asMVuiw as 
ctwvorkers m public personnel rrseanh and tnt mnstruesson have 
predisfKised the reviewer in a favorable opiinon of this bwik. It ii 
the reviewer's firm cutivictioti, however, that she effect of this aswrda- 
tion has hren to heighten Ins awareness of the nerd whieh h filled by 
the hook and his afiprecutton r»f the hnnsmp condiiions winch neces** 
skated wme nf its apparent shoftenmings. He that as it may, the 
reader is warned. 

_ Cttmimititn ttnd Amiyuj nj Afhwtynnti 7Vsii k wtittcn 
primarily from the viewpoint of civil service and merit system test* 
mg. Ar stated in the preface, 

I he original piirptm* of this Innik was to serve m a hasis 
for traifiing fwrsonnel of the ll S, Civil Service Commission 
and of tW U. S. War Depart ineiu who were to he directly 
engaged in the preparation of written or ftcrformancc iwti of 
achievement for predicting job prformance, , . , It is hclicvcd 
that it may be of interest to other agencies engaged in cxarttiii- 
ing work, to State and local civil service agencic* and w pri“ 
vate intiusiry. Universities may also find it of value in pre- 
paring students for examining svork. 

To these beliefs the reviewer heartily suhseribes. Although direi^ 
ted toward achievement testing in the merit-system setting, wnth 
all of its exampfw drawn from that field, there w no area of psycho- 
logical testing to which most of the principal contents of the book 
are not applicable even though the technical detail ii lometimes 
greater than is usually applied. 

ITie book brinp together basic principles and procedural details 
of test construction and analysis from widely scattered sourew— 
professional journals, a^ncy manuals and the accumulated experience 
of workers tn the field which is not elsewhere set down. Careful 
attention to these principles and techniques could vastly improve 
the quality of merit-system examining and, by increasing the com- 

7«7 
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|wirn«,r If'-^rl nj J)JiI*!k 'isri'’ .•sst , jJ^g 

f'i puWs*: 

rh<‘ ^J4sr4 pitfj'Kt'Sif »4 «V S’<-<4 3wi shwirp!'.' lu smpc, 

ifprtjsli n*')J { '* ff.i fftr la-it time, 

“Ihr v>|ir }m««s Ifjf wlrttit^i }i 45 i j'f 4 « Jii t'r<r)frp{^ iisrd in, 
iiir 4!f*t»h prrunfn! irt sr*.i driirljipmf si« Air iiH»h(i(fr4 l*nf(|y i}j«>- 
ffiiral r'w.fJctasH'm Imsnil n** plao-" Ifu'Sncit il an* sncIi consickr* 
jti'Wii li?p Jtppsuptufr «•( JrAlfi, iHt* iirrsj l»if }si 4 !nl 4 inin|; 

ihr CKinJuIrnfwl n4H»r« »4 J» timn, 4ii<f (hr aippt anarirr *»f practi- 
(H Hems att4 mt‘(}«‘i4‘4 *4 bl?n#; ((rrm AKi* irratrf} arc such 
sop)f<( asi rrliahiluy, vahJitv, af»4 wjih ircriMwit rchTenw!i 

m llsintsfrinp's Hrhuhhsx and Vushjtiy ,,f Trt3i and in I'syeho- 
nrin'k,) Ihc cmphaiirs «in a prarjc^rfl apptswitb has rcsnihcd in 
wmr imfmusnate rntni^simM and dist'HJnms <4 rmpiiasis. Thun 
nearly as much aitcnsmn n drv«»(cd (u mribf«!s id filing Herns as to 
?he ■»■( a crHrfi'ffl. TW ia 3 la»\ ni msu»« a spht-halvcs or 

K.iid<i fcliaWlijy estimaie’ W »pwlrsl trsfs is nowhere 

mermonrd; tjcithcr ate (lie pr<(3thiiiit «4 Kent analysis ri( the hnal 
items »n a (irite-lnntt test. Alsbmtgh sprual cate has hern taken to 
define, m an excellent ({Irwsary, the lerhnteal icrin® of *tai»(»oi and 
IiSKh«di»${iral twttng, c't|u«llv eMiirnc terms Irmn the lederal |tt‘t»n» 
lid vcwaholar)!' are used tMthnni explaoatmn, IVrnw r.ueh as “CAF- 
2,“ '*das»ifieaiitni,“ and "gf^de" may present diffii nines in their 
techfiitra! rneaiiirtRs tn readers iu»t serwd tn the federal personnel 
system. 

(Itapter f deals with plannmK a written test, defines the charac- 
teristics of B ^»d test, treats nf the necessary cmijreratirm of suhject- 
maticr specialists and test technicians, carries through the process nf 
attalyati^ the job for trxtinft p«rp«Hes and of translating the Job 
analysis into an outline of area* ro he tested, btJth for single jobs 
and for groups of related Jobs. IVst planning is approached from 
the sam^ing viewpoint, rtohlcms «»f administration and scoring as 
they affect test planning and arrangement are ako covered. 

In Chapter 11, Constructing and Compiling Written Tests, atten- 
tion is coiKcntratcd on limitekresjionip items and focussed further on 
multiple-choice ttems, although other tyfw arc described and evalu- 
ated. The procetlures, underlying logic, rul»-of»th«mb, and canons 
of good practice in writing limited response items arc presented and 
illustrttM, Procedures and standards for the review of items are 
set forth. Methods are dexcrilicd for converting an assemblage ^f 
items into a complete test designed, insofar m po«lhk, to meet its 
antlywd ob|ectm» under the conditions of its u»«. 

A selweive introduction to the statistical ctmogpw most often 
used in psychological testing constitutt?* the third chapter. It ex- 
tends through partial and muliipfe correlation and elementaty Mnyj- 
ling theory and covers briefly tetrachoric, biserial and point-bkenal 
correlation as well, There can be little disagreement with most of 
the concepts included, although the practical applications of jeurtosis 


niMiK 7- i 

or fhf sf,in«i^r<i rtt'T’t *'i ^ 'Sjn<!^r S au It ’,n< 

frcijuttit. Nfit ^ii »4 ll'*’ Jiiji'* i I'-.rx'-l •*?«, f f » ?mi<5 m 

all tf'it '■. n'< WjH (‘■rj »)Mt ’hf 

cuiaiwn «f samplina, 4'i‘'ni!<l iuiif trJcrti^tl «<' sf»f loj-nf f-f njill 
thesis aitd liav«* at kast jilitiiwif siir <- ^4 •iiirh <»an>p- 

hnR statistic* at) f. 

'ITif Anal> •it it ^4 ’|Vi»? fhr »itaifs(sf ■s, cst’-i’s 

an rlcffirntaf V, insl »•<•', ti.J »i* *i<<' r'^Ks*}'!^ f4 

mtriii^, •»lat'S‘lar4wau<)j), Hi5'«i Oitttf iil*-*, t'-hA‘:h'i\, \4tvi%t%: im a 
Specific*! ptsijn.w, iJrjH '-j**, vk'-t/r/vt^ jm4 t'li! ffactiJal apiilsirf' 
tion* f»f at»»ih MS s<5H4r4 !{« smi t-'is »!*< i i ‘4 itk Jf-t I’hf 

tioii here, .ts in flt< dw* »■! ■, ■ (h uinti <4 iijafjtrtir an<i 

applicaitnn lathrr iSiaii alvusa’!}’.*! ••r »rt!ji, 3 <..jt ai!*'*s thr 

distinctitm hrfwrni infetiM! ,iiiW rf.tfjsna! msti-jia s* ikaifh ttiailf, 
the suhseijucnt »•! Url*' rfi'caii,...'. -sms !r Wj.stjlrjpfelfii 

hy the imsnphisficafr/! reaiilrj at uny.Mna ?}’,<- o'.ji l»f' 

suhsdtuteil fnr the latter 'I’ke »?Jmu«r i«'')'r4e3trn4erw!r »4 Srst 
qucstimiSy dirrctiniis, rnrih'nts «•( 4«i‘l rsen w<ter 

of items in dcfirMiiR th*- nai»s»»- ).l -tlir j| ?'■•.» is hi'i'itrjf at, Init rwrt 
made explicit eieniKh imprc-.', juj«j*rrh ilse »tw<iciit nd the 

field. 

Chajiier V pre&rni* a 4rSaik»l 4rsc»mi««i «.f trtiaiti «4 |»r» 
forffiance tests fat the measnmtsfiit t4 j)*!) ir«*'v hmse thn 
chapter wa* writfen hti' shflerent wnaiftnts, at a dillejens time ar>4 
originally _ft*r 4 S)ftmrw.fMt di0<tet»» {«srp<w than wterr the nthrr 
chapteri, it i» mccimplrtcK mtegratrd mitlt the rrnumder »4 tW 
btKik. The disimetintt hetwren speed am! p(*t*i<-r test®, akhtiiMp.l* 
appropriate to perfnririattcr trsss as tsd! as t<< e»ih*f«, has !ar 'ta'idrr 
ajpplicaiion. Ine pt«>|»er rdattmt hri«,rr«t felMhshiv and vailidn^* 
though hrtefty acktiowlrdgrd, b nf*t ais ilratK made herr a*, it b rn 
Chaptcf ly. The inrxperirticej trader itwv iwpt.ifjrrlv infer that 
rdiaoility is ,t dcsirahle emi in i««eJi rather than a mearts to the re»l 
objective of valid tisrasiireurrm ^rtwlarlv, tire iiitirm»K»n «»f jnt«» 
nal wtdghtii^ is not wholly nstmsicnj W'nh, and w in jn-nrra! infetw 
to, that in Chapter IV’. Tlit smgj^siwms for nhjirrssfy ing 
ratings and the detailed iwinciimes too detailed 1 ct*»ideMfiwtt «f 
the ste^by-step procew »f comirucimg a perSormanre mt wilt prwe 
helpful to many. 

Since the b«fc has been written for practieat t«w, isttncrssiofw «« 
occasionally, though jardy, made to ex{»edicitcy. I*r«»erdtrfr« arr 
given for Mtnations^ in which 5w»nw-i!i»«K twist l»f done, bitt iifidw 
such limiting conditions that withiog: scientific «ii be dbne, TTreie 
18 always the difficult quntiun, when the patient needs an 4 ppend«« 
tomy but stipulates that the imisron must be in the hip w ihsi t«i 
scar will show ihr«U]^h a harc-midriff *un tuii, whether tW physidao 
should prescribe an ice pack. 

One late point remainit. ^Tlte book may pw the C<itpf«sti»n that 
the thorou^ly sound techniques d««iW ataraewiw the bulk of 
eatamimng by the U. S. Civil Service Commisatw, Within tbs re» 
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vipwer*s srsifwfifnce, wrilfrn and fH-rfnrmanec test* are used for only a 
small pffljwnnnn «l thr ^wntiions for which fhe CVirnmisiKm examines, 
and thr jrehnstjwrs ni cnnsmicnon and anaty^i^ drscnhcd in this 
training m'annal arc as yet applied in only a small part of th»c. It is 
hoped that ptiyicatmn of this hrwifc and its wide application will im- 
prove greatly the quality of examining in the federal wrvice, in 
other public pcrwnnrt agencies, and in the broader field of educa- 
tional and psychological esamming. 

Ck^tU’s /. Mniirr 
PraMnri Miturtirik Urttmn 
AJjenlani Cffwrati Office 



.\! EAS! 1 R r M I'Sr AliVfR AC f s* 

Altuij William I), awl IWI, li«^h At, ‘'Ills* Vjistijfv «l a (trrtrf^l 
Informatwri Tnt for ( cr?am (msufjs «4 Arrov llii»rf j-rn'r- 
mi nf Piyf^’nf'OjSy, XI < Uft-Hi. 

To tirttroimr ttwnff am«ra*cK’ i^luflirr ihr i^rnfraS «4 |wchv tl 
prcviou«tIv‘ scm-fK’f! Armv rf4ffnwfr fm jntSu^fv pur- 

poses tfespiir their ilhtrrarjV ami t*t thrtl •,n pn’-Ajisir malHif/sing, 
the writers deviwsi a 5l*"ifem trit tcalW thr /of- if Tfijf 
to supplement sncfi f4fi<wfk MOttomr*! prtU'tm^m p U'4’> fi» ihr 
Army 1 njufsntilU-'ii Shrfi, stir Vnu.il liiu v TV^J, thr HVm,4 

Cmrrrif DirttiMu m tlje Rh th(l‘fit<nun ^ /V-r «<fl 

liWO from the normal flow r»f merr thronjth an tn4nsu«f» tenter, thw 
test waifmiml in have tnifhacm rdsalnhiv ait4 vaSuIjn f«r tlw tniaS 
ratine of intellect rrprrsrnifd tfKte An «*|n«»rinnj(v for fwr»hfr 
validation and comiMtaitvr ‘sindie^on ihr AH Tni Wierr 

afforded the wrnerti ar an Armv rmter ;■ ■■•.; ,-, •mhurv and 

literacy training f«»r cU^’iiihnl dhirrairiv, l !-i -• ww »{«« 

posed of varied racial gmups, irrfUtdmg nairvr-horn Wfmr*, Negrirs, 
Indians, Filipinos, Chinese and hdirjgual a^i ndl at noo-Engl«h» 
speaking Mexicans, fVrmm H, Timhi. 


Bennett, (h K. and Wrsrnan, A. CJ. 'indtwrrtal ’Fra* Norms im a 
Souiliem Plant Fopnlatron/' hvtn^l *4 ApphnS Hfyrhakm', 
3pCXI(I947),2dI-2«. 

From a population of adult svhite appheartts for employment in a 
large southern industry, norms for the fr»lh>wirj|; tests are preserried* 
the Bmnett Mtehankd Cnmprrkemim Tejf, Form AA; the MmtirB 
Army Beta Exatmmttan; the UanA'Tml Drxtmty Ten; and the 
Minnesota Vucatiotsd Test lor Clrrieal iVurkm. Separate group- 
ings have been made according to u% and whether the applkatums 
were for office or plant work. Lmty S. Bumm, 


Cattell, Raymond B, “Crmfirmatirm and Clarififasion of Primary 

Person, iliiv F.n.t(ii-.,*’ Psyahomelnka, Xfl (1947)^ 1W-22CI. 

In connmion with a study bridging rating, qiiwtronnaire, and 
objective test factors, confirmation was sought with rM{w« to the 
twelve personality factors previously found for young adult men. 
Variables were chosen to clarify and to discriminate the nature of 
related factors. Ratinp of and by S73 students were obtained, and 
the pres ent study describes the separate ketoritation for the 133 

^ Edited by Forofst A. Kinpbury. 
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ftM'i! amnnR (lirm. F^rtf*fi/4Ui»n \irMed rli'vrri factnrs, of which 
on “blinir' r«i!4Uori for winflr ^irurturr, 9 of 10 provreS to l»e ulcniical 
with those of thr prcviom niiiultv. A nrw factor M ist drwnhcd, 

K‘owftr«y Puyt 


(*awk'y. Slitter Antse “A Sttitfv of ific Vocational Interest 

Tfoids of Sttt<mi|jify Stltoctl ami t’oHcRr Wonirn." GVmfttc 

I*ty« hfd^xy -f/owotjM/iftc, XXXV t !‘M?K W7.247. 

Thr.Sirowg rortftjoBrii IntrffU itlank ff'oirjj.cff~-K»rra W B for 
Sitnk'ni^ —and the Itcrnr^nii'f Pi-rjnnt)} Int'^ntnry were administered 
to 20? wtimen students classified either as college juniors, col!e|i;e 
frrsbmen, or seamdarv-schwd juniors. Two years later a retest was 
©vrn to 145 of the same subjects, all but one of the first group being 
at this lime vneaiionally located, the majority of the seconc! group 
still students, and half of the third group still siudenu. Data an- 
alysed include rflatiortshijw between mieibgence and measured in- 
terests and between measured iiiterr&is and measured pcrstmality 
traits, raiitiRS of stability and permanence of measured interests, re- 
lationship between vocational iiiterr.sr scotes and achievement test 
scores or choice of college majors, rdaiiotiship of vmational place- 
ment to perwinal aatisfaciion and to exprrsswi and measured interests, 
and other measures, /Va«fc.r .S'wutfi. 


Dorkey, Margaret and Amen, Kliaabeth W. "A Continuation Kiudy 
of Anxiety Reactinns in Young (liildrcn by Vicaris of a Btnjccdve 
Tcchnitiue.*' GcnctiV PtyAtdogy i/ono^Mp/tr, XXXV (1947), 
1 3 2*— ' Iff j , 

A series of 14 pictures, differentiated for boys and girls with 
regard to the sex of the central figure, were presented to 24 children 
ranging in age from three years and ten months, to five years and 
eight months, with an IQ spread of from 75 to 144. The picture- 
•cene# coveretl familiar areas of experience, seven of the pictures being 
designated emotionally "equivocal.** An analysts of the resptmses 
indicates in the children studied a frequent association of anxiety 
with specific areas of experience, especially with the field of child-child 
relationships, the "equivocal** pictures discriminating to a high degree 
between children with high and with low anxiety ratings. Test ttv- 
liability was .95 for split-half correlation, and .22 for retest correlation, 
the latter fif^ire being interpreted as showing sensitivity of the test 
to psychological changes in the child. Frames Smith. 


Duncan, Acheson T. "Some Comments on the Army General Classi- 
fication Test.” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI (1947), 
143-149, 

The author states that the major emphasis of the AGCT is on 
spatial thinking and quantitative reasoning. ITie speed factor in the 
test is of some importance also. Probably those wno like to gamble 
will have some advantage. Skipping a question on the test paper by 
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mistake is heavily iw*naii?e«1. Ihr tr^f w tn «»mv rxtcnt succcMful 
in distinguishing hrtsvesrrt high Seaming ahthtv and t'ry high Irartiing 
ability. A fair degrrr «>f cnrrrlaii*»n ts hiund Hrtwrcfi ACtCT wares 
and atnnunts of formal rducanon. In onr grotip of Iff) mrn, an 
average increaw in standard score m a rrtrst on the AflC"!’ vi.a’>i, 11.23 
points. Tire mrrelatrnn hetwem ACJC*"!' srorc and rank irt the service 
IS low, akhotigh mrfclatHsn Wtssrrn tank and length of time tn the 
service is fairly high. /.cr.»y .S'. Huftffn. 


Festtngcr, lawn, “‘flir “rtratnirnt of y«ahutive Data by 'locale 
Analysis.*" ,?/ XLIV f I‘if47 >, H'i-Kil. 

Tlifi author reviews the pnhhshrd litcratute and some unpubinhrd 
literaiuft* <m the technique of "Male anaiysis," a»i. devilnpcd by t!utt« 
man and others. Specific tefermer k made ifi its applicability la 
determining the r^iwenccitd Mni-dimcn'U«nuSsty. amj a general i vaht- 
ation of the technique is given. I.rf^^y h‘. 


Fowler, 11 . M. "The C-nmiiteney of the Items of an Artivitv Prefer- 
ence Blank." Piv< Xfl < l'^H 7 ), 211 'lli. 

Hie results of an experiment to obtain data on the eomistenrv of 
the items of two forms of ,m Af.ik'tty Prrpfrnrr BLink are presented. 
Both Form I and Fttrm If, which was a revised edition of Form I, 
were administeied twice, m toOMsteney data are available for both 
forms, A sub-item is said to be consistent if a high proportion of 
men marked it the same way, M for preferred "Alost*' and t- for 
preferred "Least," «n both administrarions of the test. The data 
of the experiment were investigated to mt what happens tn the con- 
sistency of suh-itenw when the items arc changed in context, when 
the numher of *ub-iremis in an item is reduced, and when the time- 
interval between the adminiitration and the rc-adinintsiration of the 
test is increased. 'Fhc author also give* data on the consistency of 
the responses made to particular comhinacions of «ub-iferm and data 
on item consistency when all siih-item comhinations are taken into 
consideration, f Coiurtcsy Psyck>t*mfirika . ) 


Guetzkow, Harold and Broxek, Josef. "Intdlectivc Tews for Longi- 
tudinal Experiments on Adults." Amrmttw Jaurmi o| Pswhai- 
ogy, LX (1947), 350-3^,. 

In Selection of intellective tests ituitable for periodic aswssment 
of intdlective performance capacity, the Laliorattiry of Physiological 
Hygiene at the University of Minnesota awcmblcd a battery of six 
tort factorially distinct, and suitable for bein^ practiced to a plateau, 
Equivalent test forms were provided to avoid memorkation of 
sponses. When administered to trained iubjeers undergoing nutri- 
tional stresses, the battery in general indicated onl;y a slight disturb- 
ance of mtellective functions, 'Fhe more marked impairment occur- 
ring on a limited number of tests offers evidence in support of the 
hypothesis of relatively independent **m«ntal factors." Frmcet 
Smilk. 
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Guttman, "On Fi-ftfiiiRpr** Kvaluatinn of Scale Analysis " 

PtyM^gM MaMmX XLIV (m?), 451-^65. ’ 

ITie atithof presents further information on the technique of 
“scale analysts" and refutet and clarifies certain points raised by 
Fwiin^cr m a previous artrclr, He jfwtinipi out that hestinger'g article 
i» admittedly tentative and incomplete since it is not based upon all 
of the iiiformaiton available, /.croy S. JSMftcca, 


Jensen, M. B. and Rotter, J. B. “Tire Value of 'rhirtcen Psycho- 
logical Tests in Officer Candidate ScrccninK,''’ Jtmrnal of Applied 
Ptyelwhfiy, XXXI ( 1947 ) , 312-322. 

'Fhe following test.s were administered to 1492 students in an 
Officer Candidate School; (I) Permtind Tust, f2) HlanSnrd Achieve- 
ment Tcjft, (3) Tcft ttj Mcckankal Cnmprchemifm, form AA, (4) 
Army Cemtmi Ctnssifi^caiitm Test, (S) Speed »! Substitution Tat, 
(f>) Rhythm Test, (7) P-Inttentory, (8) ('.-Inventmy, (9) l.evel of 
Aspim/inn Test, (10) Themnlie Apperception Test, (11) Honesty 
Tests (Cirdw and Squares), (12) Harfowee-KrH'ksfm hfitlliple 
Choke Rnrschnch Test, and (13) Voctsiinnet! Interest Schedule. Re- 
sults indicated that the most efficient combination of tests included 
Arithmetic Computation, combined Paragraph Meaning and Word 
Meaning from the new Stanford Achievement Test, and the IPow- 
derlic Personnel Test. Leroy S, Rurseen, 


Kendall, W. K. ‘‘’I'he Occupational I.evei Scale of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blanks for Men." Journal of Applied Psyehohey, 
XXXI (1947), 283-287. . 

From a class of male universuy freshmen to whom the Strong 
blank had been administered, three groups of 100 men each were 
chosen on the basis of OL sarres. Median raw scores for the three 
groups were 117, 18, and -SS. The academic ability of the suluects 
was measured by the Ohio Slate Umvrrsity Psychological Test, Form 
21, and their scholastic achievement by the first semester hour-point 
ratio. The three groups were found to differ significantly with re- 
spect both to achievement and to ability. When the effect of aca- 
demic ability was partialled out, the groups were found to differ with 
respect to achievement. The role of motivational factors in scholas- 
tic success is suggested as a problem for further study. Frances 
Simtk. 


Lawshc, C. H.jJr. and Forster, Max H, “Studies in Projective Tech- 
niques: 1. Reliability of a Multiple Choice Group Rorschach 
Test." Journal of Applied Psychoh^, XXXI (1947), 199-211. 
A modified form of the H arrower-Erickson AmpUfted Multiple 
Choice Test was administered to 65S college students, 371 men and 
284 women. Split-half reliability was .61 Tor first choice scores and 
.40 for alternate choice scoring. The results of further analytes 
indicate the unreliability of the standard scoring and the need for 
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the items is tjncstJAtJalsI**. Ihe jntf'ljjgrrjf*’ h«'» liMir («n 

the variahiJitf «<*«"». It *» tHfitiglm ilta* aft wrtirasf' to th** 
number «f mfe'W<»ts ri>»el»* rm4<fr tHr ?f»t riK*"?** m ?nff«’r}>!«at 

applicatwms. Lfitcjy S. 

Latvshe, C. H., Jr. ar»4 X{4i.«*r, I "StiKltrs w firm AnaH»»si' 
1. iJit* Kffrett! »il T'bi'I* AfrjJwfil!! f-l !i«-m V»!«fl4i!j«?,ti it«fi fr** Rr“ 
liabliiy.'* Jniitml <4 Apf^i^d XXXi I J?!-. 

277. 

Two mctltrttJs of item ‘hjanafian *>“ ftn-tbr'rl mA ritr 

jD-value mellBiil barn! tm Lawthe*® nmn^iifaph. wrr? M!itieeie4 r« 
statistical comparwm tn ordrt »<•* *jjss-<»vrr 'ucHoH iisrltk^ hctwh sh*t 
created a more rdiablr tesu as mw*Hrr<l hy tbr spIstTt^H metboj 
'Hie roiiils imheate tlut the ’V‘ mfth’'d yicSds t — '?-'■ 

same reliability ot*cfftctcins for thr diHrtcns Scngib i .s; ' ^' 

the 77'Valw mcthwl pivr® fluctnaitng fclialnlitfrs. }«jt vkI'H mrrea'^" 
ingly higher rchabiliiie* far tests of grcaicr rwwirtair length 
S. Bvaorn, 


Lewis, John A. "Kuder Preferettoe Retard and \fAj|*l Srmn (of 

Two Occupational Cirowps.” 7owr««j/ oi f,Vsfi(B7f»*»c PtVih’ohigVf 

xi(m7hm4(\L 

Two (KTcupaciotial mmim conststing of f?f> wHttc (tmIc iosuranert 
agents and SO white female iwKrial workrtu were given thr tCmd^f 
Preferi’me Hfrnrd and the Atmnrtnh) Muiiiph^tiir Im- 

ventor^, the purptMte being t« inwsiigate the jfWMihibty »} a rda* 
ttonship bctwmi measured oecunaiional mtctrsis and jwfvfmality 
tmdetjcit^, and to discover something about the estrnt of this fcla- 
tionship if it should exist, Hc%uii« mdicatr that such a rebtirmihip 
IS present, and it appears to be inversely proporttonal when the 
paticm in which the person is engai^d is considered, tjg., perxoiw rcla- 
tively uninterested in the type of work they are doifig tend to make 
more abnormal soirw on the MMPI than those relatively mreresied. 
ine desirability of further research is indicated, acmrditiR to the 
writer, with various other occupational group* in which ability, job 
satisfaction, and the degree of vocational adjustnurnt are made nimut- 
tanwusly, Y^rmn S. TtMhi, 


Maphee, H, M.. Wright, H. F., and Cummin©!, S. S., Jr. ‘**nie Fer- 
formanw of Meottlty Subnormaf Rural »uthem Negroes on the 
Verbal scale of the Bellevue Intelligence Examination.** Jmmd 
of Social Pryc/tofogy, XXV ( 19+7 ), 217-229. 

Four hundred and thirty-two rural Southern Negroet with a mean 
age of 21 years and a mean educational level of three grades, all 
referred to a naval neuropsychiatric unit because oif suspected mental 
mtardation, were given the Verbal Scale of r&f BeUmtm fmelBgtmce 
Jsmmtnatwn, An analyws of weighted scores provided information 
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a% t« “panmjing" of sHfnrm sattrs, chai»Rr» tn sohtrsr p^'rformance 
at succcs-sivf Irveh nf abdity, and mibir** intcrfnrrclatinm. It is 
oemclmkd fwirtt »hr wmhIh that the Verbal Scale i» a dependable 
measure «f tbr grneral intellecnul ability nf the group studied. 

fmnrff Smtlk. 


Marks, Eli $. “.Sampling in the Revision of the Siatiford-Binet 
Sale.” Piyihnhp.uti XI.IV rl<>47), 4Jk^29. 

The author jirrserits an analysis of the effects of cluster sampling 
in psychnlngiral rrsearch, slatiitu that ii almost always results in an 
incicasc in sampling error as compared witli unrestricted random 
sampling of the same number tif ca>ses. He points out that the intra- 
dass correlation of the jtopiilation cannot hr ignored when "duster*' 
methmk of sampling are used, /.cmv .S'. BvfV'rn. 


Medland, Frands F, "An Empirical f'ompari'on of Methmls of 
Communality Fjicimattrin.*' XII (1947), 101- 

199. 

'rids paper shows the formvilatinn of nine methmls of estimating 
the unknown communalitics. Each of these methods has been used 
on experimental data and the results has'c been tahulated for com- 
parison. *Fhey show that the most accurate approximations arc 
obtained from the Cfniraid Nn. 1 and the Gmphkal methods. 
{ Courtesy Pi yckamttrika. ) 


Pennington, I,. A. "Tlie Serial Sevens Test as a Psychometric In- 
strument." Ammettn Jmtmtd o/ OtihnpsyrJmlry, XVII ( 1947), 
488-499. 

The Verbal BaUm-y of ik^ TlVcftr/ec./feffrtw Srak and the Send 
Sevens Test were administered to 201 White and 77 Negro adult 
males with IQ's ranging from 47 to 94. The correlation of Bellevue 
verbal IQ scores with Sevens Test scores was found to be ttx> low 
for predictive value, as w'cre correlations of Sevens 'I'est scores with 
each of the Bellevue subtests. It was further found that equal suc- 
cess on the Sevens Test was attained by individuals vrith an IQ 
range of from SS to M, and that no pattern of sequence in this test 
is typical or diagnostic of the ament. Hie Smd Sevens Test is con- 
cluded to be restricted in ks range of applicability and its wholesale 
use in screening examinations is ill-advised. Frances Smhk. 


Prados, Miguel and Fried, Erdita G. “Personality Structure of the 
Older Age Groups." Jmmd of Cltnkd Psychology, III (1947), 
113—120, 

The Rorschach technique was used in the personality study of a 
group of 3S men and women aged 50 to who were subdivided into 
age groups of SO to 60, 61 to 70, and 71 to 80, An analysis of results 
in the various scoring categories suggests impoverishment of the crea- 
tive intellectual faculties with increasing age, accompanied by lessen- 
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ing anxiety in r<-'<|wnM' *<• a^'arms'W (r»{ inadeifttafV for 

emotional rr«pf»nMVif i!ir» («» thr rnvimnmrfu ap|K'af« tn ulunitmh, 
with a ctifrCTpomling trr*»knry t»» ff'-'K’csitfenrr r4 prittiiitivr infatmk 
emotiona! mamfr^tatnnm. S-rntth 

Rabin, Albert I. *'V(»rat»t!ary and Kfficn-nev la^vrU a% FiuM tknM of 
Age in the BaherK k iMrthod/' («/**«£ 

XUB>47)_. 2n7«.2n. 

Hahffvk /V<f firt*»fd*» t4 -ftH tstatr hrAptia! patofni fn.ttniivnb‘<l 
diagnostically into «*vro mainr tria'ow's ami rrprrwnting a seven* 
decade age range, were anaiysred to awriatn the rff«,t f»f age on the 
efficiency index. All of the tliagnmtjc groups shmwetl hivcpr effiaVnev 
ratinp at the higher age levels, ammipanic*! by a rmrlrnry of vo- 
cabulary to rj» with age. It is concluded that th«* rstafdishmcnt of 
age norms is imjKirtanc in increasing the nwfiitncss and validity of the 
Babrock T^ti. /'ormer .SmtfA, 


Sarason, Seymour B. and Sarawit, Esther Kroc»p. “'nir niscrimina- 
tory Value of a Test Baitern wrih C?erebral Palsied, Defective 
Children,*' Jmimal of Ciimrat PiyrhuhjRy, III <1947), I4t"-H7. 
Eighteen cerebral palsied subjects, with average C.A.'s and M.A.’s 
of 19.S and 8.1 years, respectively, were given tlie 1947 Binet <Form 
L)| the Arthur Perlarmaiur Sralv, the Rorschach, and an KEG cx* 
amlnation to study the diagnostic value of the obtained test pattern 
and to eoinjpare thr» results with » previous study on fumiital dts 
feeciyes. Tlie results indicated that the test pattern aids in dis- 
criminating between those whose cerebral damage is cortical ami 
the cause of the mental deficiency, and those with sub-cortical dam- 
age which is jipbahly not the cause of the deficiency. 'Hie EEG, 
being a sensitive test for cortical disfunctioning, establishes the 
diagnostic value of the test pattern by the tuhsraniial agreement 
found between the two. As was true of the famiiiats, the cerebral 
palsied app.irently are not a homogeneous group from the stand- 
point either of cause or of mental functioning- Vernon S. Trackk 


Super, Donald E. “The Kludcr Preference Record in Vocational 
Diagnosis.” Jaurtutl of Comutting PsychtAogy, XI (1947), 184- 

_ Now that the Kuder has apparently "come of age,” it having been 
eight years since its publication, this article reviews the accumulated 
data regarding its value in vocational counseling and selection. A 
comparison of the Kuder with the Strong Vocatttmrd fntmxt Plank 
IS made throughout, not only in the brief description of its develop- 
ment and standardisation but in the discussion of its validity as 
weU. While the two inventories are related in some expected ways 
and not in others, the writer suggests that, in general, the differences 
between them are significant for diagnostic purposes: the Kuder 
measures a subject’s relative interest in a type of activity, whereas 
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